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ascribed to Aaron; it would neither increase Aaron’s discredit 
nor save his reputation. Again, why did he relate that Jeroboam 
placed a calf at Dan? There is no other evidence in the Old 
Testament that Dan possessed a calf unless it is to be found 
in Am. viii 14; but if it was not true, or if there had not been 
at least a tradition to that effect, it is difficult to see with what 
object a post-Deuteronomic writer should have gone out of his 
way to state the fact’. 

Prof Kennett argues that the statement of the compiler of the 
Book of Kings can have but little historical value, ‘considering 
his complete ignorance of the origin of the priesthood at Dan 
as it is given in the Book of Judges’*. But this is surely a won 
sequitur. Apart from the possibility ‘that Jeroboam may have 
reorganized an existing sanctuary, presenting to it a new idol’ 
(which is certainly the impression produced by the narrative), 
ignorance of the ancient origin of the priesthood of a far-off 
sanctuary need not have affected his knowledge of the acts of 
Jeroboam. 

On the next page (168) Prof Kennett himself suggests a 
difficulty. ‘If the northern tradition honoured Aaron as the 
founder of the cult of the calf, and believed that he lived during 
the Exodus, how are we to account for the fact that the tradition 
of the Judges takes no account of his priesthood nor of the golden 
calf which he made?’ The answer is scarcely sufficient that ‘ the 
greatest uncertainty prevailed as to the exact time when certain 
legendary or eponymous heroes had flourished, and legendary 
events had taken place’. Jair’s colonization of eastern Manasseh, 
and the naming of the place Hormah, are comparatively obscure 
items of knowledge, about which uncertainty might easily prevail, 
And particular military achievements of two successive kings, 

1 Jos. B. J. Vit speaks of ‘the temple of the golden cow”, at a spot correspond- 
ing to the position of Dan, as though the ruins were still visible. 

* The following words—' It is, however, evident that he considered Dan and 
Bethel to have been the chief sanctuaries of the northern kingdom '—appear to 
conflict with the remark at the end of the preceding page, with reference to the 
post-Deuteronomic author of 1 Kings xii 26-33: ‘from his words it would naturally 
be inferred that down to the time of Jeroboam neither Dan nor Bethel had possessed 
either sanctuary, image, or priesthood.’ If, however, the post-Deuteronomic 
author of 1 Kings xii 26-33 and the compiler of the Book of Kings are different 
persons, the latter nowhere mentions Dan and Bethel as sanctuaries, unless it be 
in 2 Kings x 29, which is an explicit reference to the story of Jeroboam, 
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pilation of Deuteronomy, as a whole, to exilic times. ‘The 
phrases of Deuteronomy are due to the permanent impression 
which Jeremiah left on the religious language of his people.’ 
The generally accepted theories as to the literary origins of 
the Hexateuch are thus called in question, It is far too large 
a matter to be adequately discussed in a short article. But 
one great objection can be raised to an exilic date for the 
Book of Deuteronomy. The distinction between the Levitical 
priests the sons of Zadok, and the Levites ‘arose from the 
unwillingness of the sons of Zadok, the priests of Jerusalem, 
to admit to like privileges with themselves the Levites, who 
until the days of Josiah’s reformation had ministered in the 
various local sanctuaries or high places’. If the Book of 
Deuteronomy was compiled in exilic times, it was after the 
long quarrel between the Jerusalem priests and the country 
Levites. The former had gone into captivity, and the latter were 
established in Jerusalem. Would it not be expected that some 
sign of the past controversy would shew itself? Prof Kennett 
points out the scantiness of the mention of Aaron in Deuteronomy, 
and suggests that ‘his name was there introduced by one of the 
several editors, who endeavoured to supply what must have 
seemed to all later readers an obvious omission’, This is 
extremely probable; but is it not in favour of an early rather 
than a late date for the book? If the acute antagonism between 
the Zadokites and the Aaronites had existed for years before, 
would not the Levites have been called ‘the sons of Aaron’? 
If Deuteronomy, in its original form, did not mention Aaron, 
it must have been because it was written before the quarrel 
began. Deut. xviii 1-8 can be understood most simply if it 
pictures an early stage in the reform, when the country Levites 
were first bidden to leave their sanctuaries. 

Again, Prof Kennett says: ‘It is not improbable that the code 
of J represents an early effort of the reforming party to formulate 
a law for Judah.’ And ‘the intention of the original reformers’ 
was ‘that the priests who were thrown out of employment by 
the abolition of the country sanctuaries should have the right 
to earn a livelihood by ministering in the Temple at Jerusalem’. 
Does not this imply that the law of the single sanctuary was 
the intention of the compiler, or compilers, of J? And the 
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existing facts and institutions by referring them to the initiative 
or authority of some early hero of the race. Moses was the 
greatest of such heroes; and within a comparatively short time 
after the entrance into Canaan, every existing feature of civil 
and religious polity was traced to him. The origin of the term 
‘ Levite’ having been forgotten, it was attributed to the existence 
of a tribe of Levi, and Moses was held to be the greatest repre- 
sentative of the tribe. (Or, as some think, there was a real 
tribe of Levi, of which Moses was a member, and the term 
‘ Levite’, though originally unconnected with it, was understood 
to imply lineal descent from Levi the tribal ancestor.) That 
Moses was held to be the founder of the priesthood appears 
in the early northern poem in Deut. xxxiii. In verse 8 he ‘whom 
thou didst prove at Massah, with whom thou didst strive at the 
waters of Meribah’ is clearly Moses, of the tribe of Levi; and 
to him is ascribed the possession of the Thummim and Urim. 
Levites, or clergymen, then, were held to be descendants of 
Moses, An instance of this is seen in Judg, xviii 30. At Dan, 
in the far north, where early ideas would linger undisturbed, the 
priesthood descended from the young Levite of the family of 
Judah claimed lineal descent from Moses. 

So long as Moses was considered as the supreme priest 
tradition declared that the aedituus of the sanctuary in the 
desert was a young servant—Joshua an Ephraimite (Exod. 
XxXili 7-11). But as time went on, Moses was thought of 
more and more exclusively as a Lawgiver; and when that aspect 
of his work grew into overwhelming prominence, and Joshua had 
become a warrior hero, the priestly work was gradually ascribed 
to another subordinate. The personality of Moses so fills the 
early narratives that scarcely any other individual figures emerge 
into view. But Aaron seems to have been a sheik of some import- 
ance (Exod. xxiv 1, 14; xvii 10, 12), and to him Moses was 
believed to have delegated the sacerdotal functions, This affords 
the best explanation of Exod. iv 14 ‘Aaron thy brother the 
Levite’. The addition of ‘the Levite’ would be superfluous if 
it denoted merely tribal lineage. Having been constituted a 
Levite or clergyman, he must also be the ‘brother’ of Moses. 
And signs perhaps survived till a late date in the similarity of 
the names in different branches of the family. Moses has a son 
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were: declared to be eight in number, while the Eleazar families 
were sixteen (1 Chron. xxiv 5,61). Further—to indulge, for the 
moment, in conjecture—the story of Nadab and Abihu, sons of 
Aaron®*, who offered ‘strange fire’ (Lev. x I-10), may point 
to the fact that some country priests had traced their descent 
to Aaron through Nadab and Abihu, but that the claim was 
not allowed. Since Bethel was the foremost sanctuary of 
northern Israel, its priests would probably be considered among 
the most important Aaronites. But the point which needs 
emphasizing is that from the very small amount of evidence 
which exists it would seem that the Aaronite succession was 
a claim which was very widely made by country priests outside 
Jerusalem. 

Now when the local sanctuaries were abolished, and the 
country priests came crowding into Jerusalem, it was natural, 
as Prof Kennett points out, that serious friction would arise. 
And, as he says, ‘the sons of Zadok are represented as superior 
to the Levites, not by reason of their descent from Zadok, but 
by the fact that they only have remained faithful to the sanctuary 
at Jerusalem now regarded as alone orthodox. It is, so to speak, 
not so much a question of canonical ordination as of canonical 
behaviour after ordination’. But they would have a much 
stronger pretext for superiority than faithfulness to the single 
sanctuary. The chief charge which they would level against 
the whole mass of priests who claimed to be Aaronites would 
be that of image-worship (see Ezek. xliv 10-12). Images had 
been commonly used in many, if not all, of the northern 
sanctuaries. Even Hosea (iii 4) thought of some of them as an 
integral part of Jehovah worship, though he condemned molten 
images. But among the various forms of images it is quite 
improbable (apart from the statement of Jeroboam’s action at 
Dan) that the bull in particular was confined to Bethel. Hos. 
xiii 2 appears to represent the sin of ‘kissing the calves’ as 
general in Ephraim; and many writers, as is well known, hold 
that the same form of worship was practised at Gilgal and 
Beersheba (Am. iv 4, v 5, viii 14; Hos. iv 15, ix 15, xii 11 (12)) 

' This arrangement is put back by the chronicler to the reign of David. 


* It is noticeable that in Exod. xxiv 1, 2 they, with Aaron, are not spoken of as 
priests, but are merely mentioned in conjunction with ‘ elders of Israel’. 
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APHRAATES AND MONASTICISM: 
A REPLY. 


I HAVE read with great interest the criticism made by my 
friend Dom Connolly on my interpretations of Aphraates'. 
Among other things I have learned the exceedingly elusive 
nature of some of Aphraates’ statements and the difficulty of 
extracting his exact meaning from them. As, however, I still 
adhere to my main contention, viz. that full communion in the 
early Syriac-speaking Church was reserved for those who were 
under a promise of strict continence, and that these persons were 
known as the B’nai Q’ydméd, I feel I owe it to the readers of the 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES to attempt to make my 

Let me begin by stating some points about Aphraates in 
which Dom Connolly and I agree. We agree that Aphraates 
holds the ordinary Catholic theory that the full Christian life 
is only lived by the communicant, i.e. one admitted to the 
sacramental meal of the Eucharist, and further that admission 
to the Eucharist is confined to the baptized. Again, we agree 
that Aphraates considers the married state perfectly respectable 
and even honourable (Ap/r. xviii 8), though greatly inferior to 
virginity. I do not know what civil formalities, if any, were 
needed in the Euphrates’ Valley in Aphraates’ day to constitute 
a legal marriage, nor do I know what customs were generally 
observed at weddings; but I do think that the language of 
Aphraates in vii 20 excludes the supposition that the Church 
gave an official blessing. Indeed, it is not maintained that there 
was any religious ceremony. Finally, I agree with Dom 
Connolly that ¢’ya@82#zha4 means Penance. 

And here I must make a concession to my opponent. I did 
not express myself with complete accuracy in Early Eastern 
Christianity, for I entirely left out the consideration of post- 


* See J. T. S. July 1905, pp. §23-539. 
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baptismal sin,—sin, I mean, of so serious a nature as to require 
formal penance before reconciliation. Such sins, alas! do occur, 
but Aphraates hopes they will not be frequent, or the baptized 
penitents numerous: ‘Do not thou come to need penance . 

This hand is reached out to sinners, but the righteous equine 
it not... Have no need to ask for physic’ (vii 17). At the 
same time, our Lord alone has been victorious over sin; all men 
have sinned, and so all need ¢ydS#thé (vii 1). Thus Aphraates 
contemplates a state of things in which the unbaptized penitents 
are necessarily many, the baptized penitents few and occasional. 
In the rapid sketch of early Syriac Church organization which 
I gave in my lectures, I assumed as normal the state which 
Aphraates regarded as an attainable ideal. I omitted the 
baptized penitents. This left the penitents co-extensive with 

The real difference which remains between Dom Connolly’s 
view and mine is this: I believe that in the branch of the Church 
to which Aphraates belonged, if a baptized person lapsed into 
the state of matrimony, Communion was refused until such time 
a he or she was willing to live singly for the future. Dom 
Connolly, on the other hand, believes that the married person 
was allowed to be a communicating member of the Church. 

This is the essential point on which all depends. If I am 
tight, the B’nai O’ydmd are simply the communicants ; if Dom 
Connolly is right, they are a special order of ascetics. 

Dom Connolly says (p. 524): ‘What then could this act be 
orem (in the sense of Catechumens) were to obtain 
lorgiveness of their sins? It could only be one thing—baptism.’ 
| is true in a sense, but in another it is not quite accurate, 
if we confine ‘baptism’ to its strictly technical meaning of the 
Mere ceremony with its concomitant supernatural graces. You 
do not directly exhort a penitent catechumen to baptisint you 
txhort a penitent catechumen to ‘repentance’ (or ‘ penance’), 
in order that he may prepare himself to receive baptism. The 
state of Zydpathd (repentance or penance), which the unbaptized 
person is exhorted to enter, is the necessary act on the part of 
the ment baptism is the act of the clergy and the Holy 
_ We have seen that Aphraates looks upon serious lapses 
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think it strange that he should regard his exhortations to 
‘Penitents’ as issuing naturally in their baptism. 

Aphraates illustrates his teaching about Baptism by the story 
of Gideon; indeed, he may almost be said to base his teaching 
on that story. Here is another point of difference between Dom 
Connolly and myself. I cannot help being persuaded that, after — 
all, the story of Gideon, if pressed into details as Aphraates 
presses it, is fundamentally irrelevant. Gideon really has 
nothing to do with Christian Baptism. It does not help us 
even if we take the story of Gideon for actual history and hold 
the highest doctrine about baptismal grace. The fact remains, 
that by a miracle the unfit became immediately manifest after 
Gideon’s water test, while in Christian Baptism the unfit do 
not become immediately manifest. It is agreed that Aphraates 
warned off as candidates for baptism ‘those whose heart was 
set to the state of matrimony’ (vii 20); even so did Gideon, 
when he would take none but eager volunteers and sent back 
the rest. But the parallel fails at the second stage, at least, if 
we suppose with Dom Connolly that it refers to the institution 
of a third class of Christians, distinct from the adherents who 
(for whatever reason) are not actually in communion, and the 
Solitaries who continue in full communion. Of course a man 
who has been baptized and then has lapsed cannot be baptized 
again. But for practical purposes the excommunicate and the 
Catechumens may be put together; they only differ by the 
details of the rite which is needed before they can become 
temples of the Spirit. 

What happened to ‘those whose hearts were set on matri- 
mony’ when they were warned off from baptism? They ‘turned 
back’ (vii 20). What happened to those who are ‘slack and 
feeble’ ‘after baptism’ (vii 21), those that correspond to Gideon's 
volunteer who ‘lieth on his belly to drink the water’ (vii 19)? 
These also were ‘sent back’. Surely the state and privileges 
of those who ‘ went back’ at first, and those who after trial are 
‘sent back’ are the same. The second class have been tried 
by the water of baptism and found wanting; they ought to 
have turned back at first. Neither the one class nor the other 
is a scandal to the community; they are not blamed, but Church 
privileges are not for them, they are not to live the Church’s 
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them”’ (xviii 5). And, in the same tract, a little further on, 
Aphraates explains that the Father and Mother whom a mam 
forsakes when he marries a wife are God the Father and the 
Holy Spirit (xviii 10). Would he have ventured to say such 
a thing, if his Church admitted married folk to full communion? 

A further illustration of the attitude of the Syriac-speaking 
Church of the fourth century may be found in St Ephraim's 
treatment of Marcion. As compared with Tertullian, he keeps 
a significant silence on two points. The first point is that he 
does not accuse Marcion of mutilating St Luke; he only says 
vaguely that because Marcion added what was false to the Gospel 
the Church cast him off and threw him away’. The second 
point is that he is absolutely silent about Marcion’s rejection 
of marriage. The first omission is easily explained from the 
known custom of the Syriac Church of Ephraim's day ; Ephraim 
was accustomed to the Diatessaron, not to the Four Gospels, 
so that Marcion’s Gospel merely struck him as something 
strange, not as a mutilated version of a familiar work. Similarly 
we may explain Ephraim’s silence about the Marcionite rejection 
of marriage. Ephraim cannot have been ignorant of this; but, 
unless I am mistaken, it seemed to him neither strange nor 
reprehensible. An examination of the genuine works of Ephraim 
will, I venture to think, shew that he occupies much the same 
position as Aphraates, He considers faithful wedlock a respect- 
able, though scarcely a holy, state, but virginity is exalted above it 
and Baptism makes virgins. He even knows of some wicked and 
unrepentant women who have already been baptized, women who 
now that they are married resort to heathen charms and washings. 
But he is exhorting them to repentance, and there is nothing to 
shew that they are at present, or that they would be in any case, 
admitted to full communion. 

Before bringing these remarks to an end, let me once more 
make it clear that I do not accuse Aphraates and his fellow 
churchmen of advocating subversive social practices. It is not 
a question of social practice at all, but of Sacramental theory. 
Aphraates did not think marriage wicked; but I believe he 
regarded it as a disqualification for receiving the Sacraments, 
just as to-day marriage is a disqualification for receiving Holy 

1 Ed. Rom. v 485 B. 
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Orders among Roman Catholics. It is true that Aphraates 
says that if a Bar Q’ydméd pledged to continence wishes for 
one of the B’ndth QO’'yaéméd to keep him company it were better 
for him to take a wife openly (vi 4). But he does not say that 
sucha one would expect to remain unexcommunicate. For my 
own part I cannot but think that the best such a one could hope 
for would be the fate sketched by Epiphanius, in words which 
Aphraates would have thoroughly approved (Panarium, Haer. xi 
p. 512): ‘He hath sin and punishment who casteth away God’s 
virginity and despiseth the contest. For the athlete who violates 
the rule of the contest is scourged and cast out of the contest ; 
even so he that violates virginity is cast out of that Race and 
Crown and Prize. But better is it to have punishment (xplua) 
and not damnation (xard«piza). For those who commit adultery, 
doing it secretly in order not to be brought to shame before men, 
under a pretence of the solitary life or chastity, make their pro- 
fession not to men but to God who knoweth secret things and 
doth convict all flesh at His Coming, what each hath sinned. 
It is better therefore to have one sin and not many. It is better 
to fall out of the race and openly to take a wife in a legal way, 
and after virginity has been long lost to be brought back again 
as a penitent into the Church, as one who has done evil, as 
one who has fallen and been broken and has need of healing, 
and not be wounded every day by secret darts of evil launched 
by the devil.’ 
F. C. BURKITT. 
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APOLLOS. 


THE section of Acts (xviii 24-28) which deals with Apollos 
seems to represent the information of one who resided at Ephesus, 
or at least remained there while St Paul journeyed eastwards to 
Palestine, if not to Jerusalem. Ephesus is represented as the 
goal of St Paul and his company, and as the goal of Apollos no 
less. That St Paul should have so regarded this important 
station on the high-road from Rome to Syria is probable, in view 
of his desire to evangelize Asia at an earlier stage in his career 
(Acts xvi 6); but to Apollos it was only a halting-place on the 
road to Corinth, so that it was his goal only from the point of 
view of the historian or the historian’s informant. The centre 
of St Paul’s work is henceforth not Antioch or Jerusalem but 
Ephesus, and the editor of the Acts justifies this change by 
emphasizing, unobtrusively enough, the parallel between the work 
of St Paul in Ephesus and the life of Christ as recorded in the 
Gospels. To the preaching of a baptism of repentance succeeds 
the coming of the greater teacher. The disciples of the forerunner 
are taken over by his successor, who baptizes with the Holy 
Spirit and preaches first in the synagogue and then, after the 
hardening of heart of the Jews, to those without, concerning the 
kingdom of God. Miracles of healing are performed in attesta- 
tion of the preaching, but the witnesses of both are unconvinced, 
and God's messenger sets his face to go to Jerusalem, undaunted 
by the hostility of the adherents of the established religion. 
Despite the warnings of his devoted followers, he bids farewell 
to their leaders, and, after raising the dead to life, goes up to 
stand his trial before the various authorities who claimed to bear 
rule in the sacred city of God’s people. Such coincidences as 
these afford a solid justification for St Paul’s formula of passionate 
devotion to his Master—not J, but Christ in me. The three 
months of persuasive argument within the synagogue, and the 
two years of evangelization without, which precede the last 
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word to Aistorians, and the popular usage of his own day im== 
which it was applied to a clever speaker. The choice lies here 
between eloguent (Vulgate eloguens) and learned (d disertus) 
and possibly the former is to be preferred in view of St Paul’== 
description of his involuntary rival in x Cor.’ The phrase 
powerful in the Scriptures is, like the idiom powerful in, peculiar— 
to St Luke (‘ powerful in words and deeds,’ Luke xxiv 19 anda 
Acts vii 22), and suggests that the Scriptures have become—thanks 
to persistent study—part and parcel of the man’s equi , 
Chrysostom found a difficulty in the phrase fervent in spirit—i 
he knew only the baptism of John, how is he fervent in the 
Spirit ?—and compares the interview between St Paul and ‘certain 
disciples’ (Acts xx 1 ff). But this difficulty vanishes when once 
the spirit is taken in its ordinary non-technical sense. It is 
not improbable that a similar misconception vitiates the verdict 
which condemns these verses as a patchwork. 

Toa Christian Jesus was Lord and the Lord was Jesus. With 
this key the early Church unlocked the treasuries of the Old 
Testament and appropriated their contents. Convinced of His 
divinity by the descent of the Spirit they saw a new significance 
in the familiar facts which had led them step by step towards 
this final conception of the Galilean prophet. Thus the shameful 
death which was for the unbelievers the visible proof of God’s 
vengeance on a blaspheming impostor became for believers the 
manifestation of God’s kingdom and the glorification of His Vice- 
regent. Justin Martyr read in his handbook of proof-texts ‘ The 
Lord reigned from the tree’, and did not hesitate to accuse the 
Jews of having mutilated the passage in their Bibles ?. 

But to deduce from the statement Ae was instructed in the way 
of the Lord... and taught accurately the things concerning Fesus 
‘the fact that he was a Christian and taught the doctrine of 





1 Cf. Josephus, Ant. xvii 6. a "Tovdalaw Aoyurrato wal wap’ oforwas tiv warplaw 
bfmynral vivo, 

4 Ps. xcv (xcvi) 10: see Justin, Dialogue 73. To refute his opponent he cites the 
whole Psalm, and the disputed words are omitted by the manuscripts in the place 
where they should occur. The Jewish definition of the kingdom as the tree or trees 
(ver. 12) was baptized into Christ. Jotham’s parable described the usurpers who 
ruled for a time over God's heritage. The resultant wepiypagy was ambiguous : 
y? 9» might mean ‘ «fon the tree’ as well as ‘over the tree’. 
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perfect and complete as Athene from the head of Zeus, and take 
up her abode armed at all points in the community or in the 
individual. The Gospels and Acts record the painful steps bg~ 
which the leaders of the Church struggled into full comprehensior® ~ 
of their faith and all its implications, The Parable of the Sower™ 
is the Lord’s own description of the result of His work among 
different types of men. Even after Pentecost there were Pharisees 
who believed and yet had more real affinity with their un- 
believing brethren than with St Paul. History which records 
God's verdicts shews how one and another of these tentative 
Christianities withered away. Apollos had been true to the 
light that was in him, and ‘the reward of a precept is a 
precept ’. 

This ‘exact contradiction’ may go along with the ‘fact’ and the 
mistranslation. 

Here is a Jew of Alexandria baptized with John’s baptism. 
As Alexandrian he is learned in the Scriptures, as disciple of 
John Baptist he is eager to effect a reformation in Israel. The 
prophecies which the risen Jesus needed to put before His 
disciples he has found for himself: ignorant of their fulfilment, he 
is in the habit of expounding all the Scriptures which relate to 
the Messiah. He takes up his master’s call for repentance, and 
delineates the mightier one, who is to come, by the aid of the 
Scriptures which Jesus of Nazareth fulfilled. 

Instructed in the way of the Lord is the fit description of the 
disciple and successor of him to whom is appropriated the 
prophecy ‘the voice of one that crieth, Prepare ye in the wilder- 
ness the way of the Lord’ (Isa. x] 3: see Mark i 3; Matt. iii 3; 
Luke iii 4 ; John i 23). 

The description of his preaching then expresses the historian’s 
point of view, just as the word om/y is added by the historian, so 
that the motive for Apollos’s preaching becomes an apology for its 
imperfections. He preached decause he knew—had experienced— 
John’s baptism. 

The speaking and teaching mentioned in v. 25 is part of the 
description of the general practice of Apollos, and does not refer 
to his work in Ephesus in particular at a stage preceding the 
exhortation delivered in the synagogue. The whole verse is 
a parenthesis: the narrative proper is resumed by the aorist 
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The disciples whom St Paul found in Ephesus on his returrm 


(Acts xix 1ff) are probably hearers of Apollos who had beers — 


attracted by his speaking and teaching in the streets of Ephesus 
or elsewhere, Baptism, as practised by John Baptist, would be — 


the natural sequel of professed repentance. The fact that they 
are not discovered by Priscilla or Aquila or the brethren at 


a 


Ephesus (v 27) suggests that they were not present in the — 
synagogue (v 26). Perhaps they had retired into seclusion — 


to meditate upon the hope of Aim that cometh (Acts xix 4), 
and to consolidate their resolution to lead a new life. 

Disciples must not be taken in the technical sense of Christians: 
despite St Luke’s habitual use of the word, it is an anachronism 
to suppose that all such phrases are already stereotyped. The 
mention of their number, about twelve, calls attention again to 
the parallel between St Paul and Jesus, Apollos and John 
Baptist, which is significant in view of the exaggerated notion 
of Apollos’s importance current later in Corinth. 

In spite of the momentous change which had come over his 
life, Apollos continued his journey as originally planned. The 
‘Roman Edition’ bewrays its secondary character by supplying 
as motive a direct appeal from certain Corinthians resident in 
Ephesus, modelled on St Paul’s vision at Troas (Acts xvi a 
There is no evidence that Apollos preached as a Christian in 
Ephesus, But when he arrived at Corinth, armed with letters 
of introduction from the Christians he left behind, he was of 
great assistance to the believers in their controversy with the 
Jews. He proved by means of the Scriptures that the Messiah 
was Festis—the significant order of words is changed in the 
Western text to the ordinary one .. . that Fesus was Christ. 

At this point the evidence of Acts must be supplemented 
by that of St Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
throws much light on the work of Apollos in Corinth and its 
deplorable results. 

In this Epistle St Paul has to deal with a somewhat disingenu- 
ous letter addressed to him by the Corinthian Church, and also 
with doubts and dangers reported to him at Ephesus by certain 
known and unknown travellers. Only in the latter sources of 
his information was Apollos mentioned by name: the letter was 
characterized by a discreet reticence which St Paul imitated. 
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The eloquence of Apollos and his learned exposition of the 
Scriptures (Acts xviii 28) exercised an influence not merely upon 
the Jews, as yet outside the Church, but also on the Church 
itself, which seems to have been recruited mainly from the 
heathen population. Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue 
(Acts xviii 17), was probably his most prominent convert, and 
therefore associated with St Paul in his letters to the Corinthians, 
as practical proof of the unanimity of the evangelists whom their 
ree re © Pe one agninst acctber. But the 
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was a state of faction within the Church, whose members ranged 
themselves under separate standards, each puffed up on behalf of 
his favourite teacher against his fellow (1 Cor. iv 6). And 
St Paul concludes his remonstrance against this state of things 
with the words, 7 have transferred these things by a fiction to 
mysilf and Apollos for your sake, so that from our case ye might 
learn the truth of the saying, ‘Not beyond what is written,’ 
There is no need to suppose that St Paul has substituted the 
name of Apollos and his own for those of the leaders of the 
Corinthian factions. It was inevitable that the father and 
the foster-father of the infant Church should be pressed into 
the service of the sectaries, The fiction connoted by the word 
consists in his disregard of Cephas and Christ, 
whose self-styled partisans were not as yet a factor seriously 
to be reckoned with, and in his assumption for the sake of 
softening his rebuke that they, the leaders, were imbued with 
tthe spirit of their followers. It was not Apollos who set himself 
to improve upon the teaching of St Paul, but the misdirected and 
‘ignorant zeal of these infantile Christians who represented his 
work in this light. Ignorant confidence in the letter of the 
‘Scripture was dangerous enough, but ignorant allegorization 
of the same was deadly. The ignorance of the elementary moral 
teaching of Christianity rendered it imperatively necessary that 
‘the Corinthians should cease forthwith to pry beneath and above 
the plain meaning of the sacred books they had adopted—to say 
_ nothing of pleasing legends which, along with the principles of 
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mystical interpretation, they had filched from the anti-Jewish 
lectures of the first Christian philosopher of Alexandria. 


In vindication of his preaching, St Paul contrasts himself with — 


his successor and involuntary rival. The teaching of Apollos 


was distinguished by an excess of word and wisdom (1 Cor. ii 1), 
by artificial rhetoric (ib. 4): it was all human wisdom (ib. 5), 
a wisdom of this world, more particularly of the Jews who slew 
Jesus, and of the powers of wickedness which acted through them 
(ib. 6, 8). Apollos had presented the truth in the taught words 
of human wisdom (ib. 13)—the new wine in the old wine-skins of 
Alexandria. And if he is not to be entirely exonerated from the 


blame which naturally attaches itself to his adherents, the tech- 


nical plea that he had not as yet been baptized with the Spirit 
may be put forward in his defence. It is easy to see how the 
principles of Alexandrian exegesis, as developed in the heat 
of controversy, might be used by non-Jewish and therefore 
illegitimate hearers to justify their natural inclination to evade 
the outspoken and impertinent prohibitions of the Decalogue, 
It is easy to say that the faults which St Paul condemns are 
characteristically Greek, but this predominantly plebeian Church 
needed a great personality to lead the reaction. If Apollos 
was not known to have taught at Corinth it would have been 
necessary to invent him. And whether Apollos is mentioned 
by name or not, the whole of the Epistle proves that this Church 
was saturated with ill-digested and misunderstood Alexandrinism 
which some of its members had wrested to their own destruc- 
tion. 

In 1 Cor. v, St Paul deals with a scandal which is matter of 
common talk. No barbarian tribe (or Gentiles) would tolerate 
the regular or irregular union of son with father’s wife: yet these 
Christian citizens are puffed up thereat. The word gvewitea 
occurs with significant frequency in this epistle!, and only once 
in the New Testament (Col. ii 18) outside it. It describes the 
state of mind induced by their boasted gwosis, and is exemplified 
also in their factiousness. On the other hand Jove, which St Paul 
would have them cultivate, zs not puffed up. The natural infer- 
ence from this insistent repetition is, that St Paul has adopted 
aterm used by the Corinthians in their letter, or rather, since the 

1 iv 6, 18, 19; ¥ 2; vill 1; xiii 4. 
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dominated by any thing—meats for the belly and the belly for 
meats—but God will bring both alike to nought. 

The play on words (éfeorw .. . @fovovacdjooa) can hardly be 
represented in English. The point is that indulgence of any 
natural appetite leads to the formation of a tyrannical habit — 
whereby a man’s liberty of action is inevitably curtailed in the — 
end. The gratification can only be temporary, but the body — 
apart from its functions remains an integral part of the man even 
in the resurrection from the dead (ib. 13 f: cf. Mark xii 95). 
Here, as in the doubt about the resurrection itself, their funda- 
mental error is exposed; and its source may well have been the | 
Platonist philosophy of Alexandria, which inculcated contempt _ 
for the body and for material existence generally. Philo bases — 
his doctrine of the resurrection upon Gen. ii 17 (Legg. Adi. 
§§ 105-108), He notes that although Adam and Eve ate of the © 
forbidden fruit, they did not die but lived and perpetuated their 
life in their children. From this he infers that death is of two 
kinds—death of man and death of soul. The death which is 
the common lot of man is the separation of soul from body, 
whereas the soul’s death is corruption of virtue and assumption 
of vice. The latter is the antithesis of the former, as it implies 
the fusion of soul and body and the domination of the body 
which is the inferior element in the combination. Here, then, 
is death indeed, when the soul dies to the life of virtue and lives 
only the life of vice. So Heraclitus agrees with Moses when he 
says, ‘We live their death and have died to their life’, meaning 
that when we live the soul is dead and buried in the body 
(c@part) as in a tomb (o7juart), but if we die the soul lives its own 
life and is freed from its evil and dead partner the body. 

St Paul’s second qualification of the Corinthian watchword 
‘all things are lawful for me’, calls attention to the safeguard 
of the Alexandrian doctrine which they had neglected—‘ I will 
not be dominated by any bodily appetite.’ But once they had 
neglected this point, the remainder affords an adequate explana- 
tion both of their abuse of the body and their denial of its 
resurrection as ridiculous—/ow do the dead rise, and with what 
kind of a body—body quotha—do they come*? 


1 Liddell and Scott, s.v, motos I 4 ‘In dialogue woios is sometimes used with 
a word used by the former speaker, to express scornful surprise,’ 
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the authority belonging to the rdle assigned him—in all honour by” 
his successor, if in derision by his children. God’s words were 
in his mouth, and if need be the staff which God had used for — 
works of power was still in his hand’. However much the 
disciples of the Baptist’s disciple might prize the rite of baptism, 
St Paul thanked God that he had done nothing to encourage 
their superstition or their partisanship, He realized the dangers 
latent in this fascinating pursuit of allegory, and condemned the 
immature presumption of these pioneers of syncretistic Christianity 
in words which recall the stern sentence, ‘Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon.’ He insisted on the literal observance of the 
spirit of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem as against the 
spiritual interpretation of the letter, in which the disciples of 
Apollos, or Apollos himself, had anticipated the Epistle of 
Barnabas, Pagan rites and practices must be avoided by 
Christians, at least for the sake of the weaker brethren who 
had not attained to the heights of gnosis: it was not a Christian’s 
part to read for the forbidden foods, men like swine, like hyenas, 
like birds of prey, whose company must be shunned, and to 
debate with a specious show of docility how they might obey 
the decrees which they had wilfully exaggerated into an un- 
necessary counsel of perfection *. 

Apollos might say with Philo® in reference to St Paul, ravra 
pep 83) OcweAlwy rpdmov mpoxaraBeBrjoOw, ra 5& GAda rots codijs 
dpxitéxrovos GAAnyoplas éndpevo. mapayyéA\pacw éroixodou@mer : 
Paul planted, I will water. St Paul retorted, as cos dpyitéxrav 
Oepédtoy nwa, GAdos be ewotxodope? (1 Cor. iii 10-15). He could 
recognize no other wapayyéAuara than those of the Lord Jesus, 
whose spirit and mind he possessed ; and later, when the glitter- 
ing superstructure was revealed in its true colours, he had so 
much assurance of the sincerity of its builder that he was not 
afraid to beseech him to return to Corinth*: Et rivos rd épyor 
Bevel 0 éroixobdpnoer, pio Odv Anuerat’ ef Tivos Td Epyov KaTaxajoerat, 
CypiwOncerat, aitds 3¢ cwOjcerat, obrws 8 ws dia mupds. As it is 
written, ‘ And I will bring the third through the fire and purify 
it as silver is purified.’ J. H. A. HART. 
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1 t Cor, iv 21. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE GERMAN PRO- 
VINCES AS ILLUSTRATING THE 
METHODS OF ST BONIFACE. 


THE character of Saint Boniface’s activity in the German 
provinces was determined by their political and religious con- 
dition. The Chatti, who from the third or fourth century before 
the Christian era dwelt in Hesse, the country to the west of 
Thuringia, lying about the rivers Fulda and Lahn, had not 
been moved by the wave of barbarian invasion. But the old 
free kingdom of the Thuringians, stretching from the Harz 
mountains to the Danube, from the Weser on the west to the 
Elbe-Saale rivers on the east, was the creation of later barbarian 
races. Both countries fell under Frank influence. Under King 
Hermanfrid Thuringia was subdued by the Frank Theuderich I 
in 531, only to regain practical independence under its own 
dukes who were set up by the Frank Dagobert I (628-638). But 
towards the end of the seventh century a family ruling in the 
Frank interest replaced the older line’. 

Though the political bond might not always be strong, yet 
it implied the partial entrance into these eastern provinces of 
Frank civilization and institutions. German life had changed 
its character since the war-times. War and hunting were already 
replaced by agriculture as the primary occupation of man. Of 
course it is difficult to determine when Tacitus’s description 
ceased to hold good of the Germans*. Yet certainly Roman 
methods of cultivation must have greatly influenced the Franks, 

* Willibald Vita Bonifacii p. 453 gives Theobald and Hedenus as dukes of the 
new family; they were possibly set up by Pippin. References are made, unless 
indication is otherwise given, to Jaffé’s edition of the Lives and Letters of Saint 
Boniface in his Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum iii. 

* Tacitus Germ, 26: nec enim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore con- 
tendunt ut pomaria conserant et prata separent et hortos rigent; sola terrae seges 


imperatur. Roman methods of making butter and cheese probably also influenced 
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and probably a decided improvement in the manner of developing 
the soil had also been effected beyond the Rhine by the eighth 
century. Already the German villages, with their common 
meadow, pasture and woodland, and with the homes of their 
inhabitants surrounded by gardens growing the apple and the 
pear, were giving evidence of more peaceful times’. By this 
period the large owner would be acquiring land at the expense 
of the small free proprietor. Local dignitaries would be required 
by the administrative system, as in the Frankish state, to serve 
as heads of gaus, and these would often be attached to the 
Frank interest. It cam scarcely be wrong to see influential 
leaders of the official class in the brothers Dettic and Deorwulf 
who were ruling at Amoeneburg when Boniface first went to 
Hesse, and gave him the land for his first monastery*. There 
were indeed many channels for outside influences; trade opened 
its routes and markets; Frank immigrants made a permanent 
settlement on the Main; already the travellers, beggars, jugglers, 
and performers had begun the wayfaring which was so marked 
a feature of mediaeval life *. 

General progress, however, had not reached any high level 
in the north-eastern provinces by Boniface’s time. The vast 
forests, the lack of roads, the distances between the communities, 
made his task almost impossible. The people were poor and 
exposed to the marauding raids of the Saxons. When labouring 
in farther Hesse in 722 Boniface had to share the poverty and 
dangers of the people, and by so doing he won their hearts*. 
In Thuringia conditions were but little better. The Saxons 
were constant foes whose advance on the north, together with 
that of the Franks on the south, had confined the Thuringians 
to the country between the Werra and Saale rivers, the 
Thuringian forest and the Harz Mountains. On entering 
Thuringia in 725 Boniface found that part of the population 

* Monographien sur deutschen Kulturgeschichte 6, Bartels Der Bawer. In the fifth 
century there was in Auxerre a pear-tree on the branches of which hung heads 
of wild beasts, 

® Willibald, cap. 6 p. 449. Amoeneburg, a fortified place, would be at least the 
centre of a villa and as such would have a curtis regia. v. Robel Die Franken, ihr 
Eroberungs- und Stedelungs-System im deutschen Volkslande p. 32. 

® Monographien sur deutschen Kulturgeschichte 10, Hampe Fahrende Leute. 


* Willibald, cap. 6 p. 449; Liudger Vita Greg. 2 (M. G. H. Scrip. xv p. 69 f). 
Saxon wars in 722 are mentioned by Annal, Lauresh, 712. 
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had gone over to the Saxons as a result of the tyranny which 

the new ducal family was forced to exercise in order to assert 

Frank authority over a people attached to their former line 

of rulers*. The Slavs also broke over the eastern border, 

and probably often remained as settlers to retard sit se 
and Christianity. 

Boniface indeed was not the first to teach Christianity in 
southern Hesse at least and in Thuringia. Probably before 
the end of the Empire some Christian teaching had spread 
from Mainz and Trier and the border cities into Hesse. Later, 
though there was no definite mission from the Frank church 
into either province, yet the advance of Frank power meant 
the gradual growth of Christian influence; the Thuringian king 
Hermanfrid married the niece of the Frank Theuderich, and 
his brother was the father of Saint Radegunde. Thus Frank 

: y defeated the earlier Arian faith. The native ruling 
family established by Dagobert I was Christian, as was the 
Frankish dynasty succeeding it. Indeed the second duke of 
the latter line, Hedenus, wished to call in the Roman archbishop 
Willibrord*. But the orthodox faith of their rulers, associated 
as it was with Frank suzerainty, was rejected by the nobles 
and people ; they became attached to the Celtic preachers who 
were recommended by their political neutrality,as were the early 
English workers in Friesland. 

The restoration of orthodoxy within the Christian body was 
only one side of Boniface’s task in Hesse and Thuringia. He 
had to remove heathen influences from his church. His measures 
were determined by the character of the popular heathenism 
and its relation to Christianity. The heathen faith, arising 
naturally from the conception of a superhuman life which 
dreams, nightmare, and the phenomena of death produced, mani- 
fested itself in observances relating to the souls of the dead, in 
belief in elves, giants, and wood- and water-spirits, in the practice 
of magic and divination, and in the worship of greater gods, 
possibly the personification of natural forces or the deified 
ancestors of tribes. 





*He Willibrord grants of land about Armstadt and Schwarzburg; 
v. Hauck X.D, i p. 440, and Rabel Die Franken p. 333. 
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It is probable that this religion reached its highest develc P- 
ment among the Frisians, SARE ee ny 
south it was more affected by the movements of the t 
peoples and by external influences, True, in Hesse and * 4 
Boniface found well-established heathen usages, sacri S y 
priests to Wodan, the offering of human lives, the eating of the 
flesh of horses and other animals which had been sacrificed t 
the gods’. Yet the removal of a people from their ancestra 1 
homes, groves, and springs must have greatly weakened t 
inherited beliefs, which were so closely bound up with their locs st 
surroundings and associations. Thus Thuringia had been m = 
more affected by Christianity than Hesse, because the inha ee 
of Hesse by their long and unbroken residence could maint ‘in 
their local rites. Farther Hesse was virtually heathen 1 
Boniface first came there in 722, td hie fling of the oak 
sacred to Thor on his second visit was not paralleled by ; 
such extreme step in Thuringia ?*. 

The Teutonic religion was not a joyous worship of nature. 
Its gods were stern, possibly made so by their leadership in 
war; as exacting deities they had their groves, temples, images, 
and formal sacrificial worship. They were bound up indeed with 
the tribal life, with its justice and its fighting, but were removed 
from the spheres of thought and morality. They did not set 
any aesthetic or moral standard. The life of deeds, which their 
worshippers led, allowed little intellectual activity and required, 
as its main virtues, courage and fidelity. There were no humaner 
virtues associated with religion, nor had any Teutonic piety or 
meditation developed. When, with the advance of civilization, 
society turned to more peaceful occupations®, the want of 
a more intellectual religion and one appealing to the higher 


av 


* Ep. 28 p. 94. Christians sold their slaves to be sacrificed; Epp, 28 p. 93, 
27 p. 89. 

* The difference between Thuringia and Hesse in their relation to Christianity 
is made apparent by Willibald’s account (cap. 6). In Thuringia Boniface has to 
recall the leading men and the clergy into the orthodox church, but in Hesse— 
Farther Hesse particularly—heathenism is the main obstacle, ‘ Similiter et iuxta 
fines Saxonum, Hessorum populum paganicis adhuc ritibus oberrantem, a daemoni- 
orum, evangelica praedicando mandata, captivitate aherave, multisque milibus 
hominum expurgata paganica vetustate baptizatis. . 

® Note the opposition of the elves to agriculture, and the clearing of their forests. 
Grimm Jeutomic Mythology ii p. 459. 
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feelings of men may have been felt. To the few better minds 
among the Germans Christianity offered, as it did to the noble 
at the court of Edwine of Northumbria, a fuller explanation of 
life and also a more satisfactory account of God and the universe 
than did the old faith. The letter of Daniel of Winchester to 
Boniface’, which urged him to prove to his people the im- 
possibility of a number of gods coming into existence, remaining 
of the same number, and being influenced by human offerings, 
tan scarcely have been a mere scholastic exercise for the bishop 
who had the south Saxons bordering on his diocese, but probably 
shews that such speculation did interest some of the heathen. 
There had been no priestly caste among the Germans—if there 
had been, Boniface’s task would have been more difficult—but 
the official priests possessed legal and religious knowledge, and 
possibly those Christian priests, who continued to offer heathen 
sacrifices *, were converts from this class, whom the speculative 
side of Christianity had attracted. 

But the effective appeal of Christianity to the heathen people 
was made by the superior strength of its Deity over their gods. 
_ The more striking portion of Daniel’s letter emphasized the 
_ Weakness of the heathen gods who did not hinder Christian 
_ &dvance, and the increasing prosperity of Christians who held 
_ the fertile parts of the earth. The latter argument may have 
arisen from the slightly sophistical turn of Daniel’s mind, or 
may indicate that, however deeply Christianity affected the 
lives of the English, they had not yet fully grasped its spiritual 


During the early centuries Christianity had spread among 
the humble and unfree, but when made the religion of the 
empire it gained in power and prestige, and in the north appealed 
at first to kings, and to all the strong and free who scorned feeble 
gods. The conversion of the people began from above. It was 
the g men in Thuringia whom Boniface sought to win to 
his side®, In Hesse he wished by a bold stroke to convince the 
pore that their gods could not lift a finger to help themselves. 
gp. 71. M. G. H. Ep. 111 p. 271. Cp. Hahn Bonifas und Lul p, 115 sq. 


28 p. 9% 

 Willibald, cap. 5 p. 446. Of course it is true that these men had been 
oe teaching before and were expected to be friendly. So 
: should not be attached to this example. 
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So, after deliberation with the Christian converts, he felled the 
sacred oak at Geismar’, His splendid courage and fine per- 
sonality awed the heathen; who respected him, epi) as 
being under the protection of Charles Martel. The practical 
Englishman rightly valued deeds above words. The cout of 
the sacred tree was the death-song of heathenism in Hesse. __ 

Probably still another cause of Boniface’s unresisted con- 
version of the German people was the similarity between their 
religion and Christianity as it was developing. The faith of 
Boniface and his contemporaries had a truly spiritual side, as 
shewn by the virtues of charity, purity, humility and piety 
which it fostered in these English men and women; but it was 
bound up with beliefs and practices which were at least 
analogous in their development to, if not derived from, those — 
of the older religions, Hence, though the fundamental ideas © 
of Christianity, such as the Atonement, might be difficult of 
comprehension to the heathen®, yet there were many of its — 
external features to which they knew some parallel, One of j 
the deepest convictions of both Bede and Boniface was that 
of the intimate connexion between this world and the other, 
as shewn by the divine guidance of man, by the communion of 
man with angels and saints, and by dreams, visions, and miracles. 
Similarly, the lives of the heathen were filled with the presence of 
superhuman beings. Christian angels were to them transformed _ 
elves, and devils and demons took some of their attributes — 
from gods and elves, many from giants. The whole Chris- 
tian conception of death and the life of the soul after death 
resembled that of heathenism. Boniface accepted the account 
given to him by the Abbess of Barking of a sick man’s vision 
of the after-world*; the conducting of the souls by guardian 
spirits, the fight of the good and the bad spirits over them, the 
crossing of the bridge from Heaven to Hell, and the places of 
eternal abode, as they were described, were quite within the 
range of the heathen imagination*. The honours given by 
the heathen to their dead found a counterpart in prayers for the 

1 Willibald, cap. 6 p. 452. 

2 They might find it difficult to grasp the idea of a suffering God, though their 
spring gods, Balder and Siegfried, were sacrificed. 

1 Fp, 10 p. 53. Bede recounts similar visions: AY, E. v 1a, 

* Grimm Teutonic Mythology ii p. 826 sqq. ; also iii Preface, 
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denounced heathen survivals, which, though possibly unt 
presented by Christian writers, were bound ‘to degeneras 
the people embraced Christianity more fully, into the | 
practice of magic and divination, and the more supersti 
forms of the older faith’, But on the whole he can sca) 
have found that the people in Hesse and Thuringia experie 
much difficulty in changing from their religion to a low grax 
Christianity. They certainly never raised any national op) 
tion to Christian influence. 

That resistance to Christianity for patriotic and relig 
motives was no impossibility was shewn by the Frisians, 
later by the Saxons. The character of Friesland, indeed, ar 
its people, had cut it off in great part from the life of 
continent. Probably it was some centuries before the Chri 
era that a German people from the Elbe district, akin to 
Saxons, occupied the marshes and sandy coast of the N 
Sea, between the rivers Sinkfal and Weser, and the m 
inland. By settling first on the sandy soil in individual build 
by diking back the sea, and by fishing, seafaring and pi 
they won a hard livelihood, and developed an enduring 
independent spirit. A later writer described them as ‘li 
almost like fishes amid the waters which hemmed them i: 
all sides, so that they rarely had access to outside coun 
unless in ships’*, At peace with the Roman Empire, 
were isolated by the barbarian invasions, behind the scree 
which they preserved their institutions, their German local as 
blies and judicial usages, and their strong national relig: 
Their worship was as stern as themselves—the deities of 
sea demanded human sacrifices; but the idols and tem 
which it was death to profane, and the island Heligo 
itself, its shrines, springs and cattle sacred to the god Fi 
shewed a religious developement reached by the Saxons ; 
among other German peoples. It was in truth a faith y 
fighting for. The people were with their kings in defen 
their national institutions and beliefs against Frank supre: 

1 For a detailed account of the heathen survivals see the Jndiculus : 
stitionum, Migne P, L. Ixxxix p. 810; also Pirmin De Singulis Tribus ¢ 
Scarapsus, Migne P. L. lxxxix p. 1041; Grimm 7, JM, iv. 

2 Anonymous of Utrecht, early ninth century. 

® Lex Frisionum in M. G. H, iii Leges p. 631 sqq. 
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amd Christianity. Christian influences might have entered 
gradually with the Frisian merchants returning from the markets 
of St Denis or by the trade route from Worms and Cologne; 
but they were retarded by the alliance between the Christian 
missionaries and the Frank kings. Legend has it that the 
Frisian king Radbod, with his foot in the water to be baptized, 
atked ‘whether his ancestors were in Heaven or Hell. To an 

factory answer he replied: ‘I prefer to be with my 
Sen IanEall ther than witha few. beggars in Heaven’, 
and rejected the sacrament’, It took long years of English 
effort to overcome this opposition. 

Though the absence of any such vigorous national resistance 
made the actual conversion of the German provinces easier for 
Boniface, yet it scarcely rendered his whole task less arduous. 
If the step from the old faith to the new was easy, the step 
backward was no more difficult. Indifference to the one could 
Not readily be made enthusiasm for the other. The result was 
4 mixture of heathen and Christian practices. The people had 
Masses offered for their heathen relatives*. They ate, after making 
the sign of the cross over it, meat which had been offered to the 
heathen gods*. It became necessary for Boniface under these 
tircumstances to fix the standard of Christian usage definitely, and 
to bring his people to live up to it. Hence points of discipline 
always had the greatest importance in his sight. Moreover, 
a religion of ceremonial could only be replaced by a system 
also employing ceremonial. There could as yet be little grasp 
of spiritual meaning, So when ceremonial was so much in point 
it had to be insisted upon, and its peculiarities had to be clearly 
set forth. It has been the custom to assign undue scrupulousness 
as the cause of his attention to detail, and to reproach Boniface 
with it. But surely it is unwise to carp at the policy of a 
thoroughly practical Englishman who was face to face with 
the actual difficulties, when this care for the small points of 
and administration was characteristic of the great 
missionaries of the period, and when a sufficiently valid explana- 


) Annales Xantenses comes from the eleventh century, and Chronicon Hollandiae 
borrows from it. Vita Wulframmnd (bishop of Sens) is not authentic: v. Richthofen 
Untersuchungen siber friesische Rechisgeschichte ii p. 356. | 

* Ep. 28 p. 93. ® Ep. 27 p. 89. 
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tion of it can be given on other grounds. It would be as unsafe 
DISSE CSO: TE AERESL ROSAS: BOR OF eee 
Boniface, in which the questions are answered in orderly and — 
bistjes like form’, that he attached equal importance to all 

the subjects under. discussion, as:to taser Gani tie nee of 
synodical proceedings that all the enactments met equally | 
serious difficulties. pnb aesied Honitare: Feceiaewes learly — 





Seseijiis We iMadalasa tn tice di'obaaks line between ‘theirala th 
and the Christian worship. It was the conviction of st 
that only upon pure observance could be built a religion of 
the heart. Accordingly he procured the papal order that flesh — 
which had been offered in sacrifice must not be eaten*. So in — 
his old age he was concerned about the fitness of certain animals 
for food, about the proper time for eating lard, and about the 
form of blessing used in Gaul*. Such great carefulness, which { 
his years possibly increased, cannot be taken to indicate | : 
and lack of sympathy in the man who had given his life to his 
people, and in the matter of the prohibited degrees had been — 
desirous of relaxing in their interest the established marriage- \ 
rules *, : 

The condition of the German provinces likewise explains | 
another outstanding feature of Boniface’s policy. If his people 
were to be prevented from relapsing into heathenism, they had 
gradually to be trained to an appreciation of the spiritual 
content of Christianity. In short, their lives had to be filled 
with permanent religious and educational influences. Hence 
the villages and hamlets were made the basis of a permanent 
organization. Monasteries were essential, as colonies of the 
faith planted to check reaction and to train the native clergy *, 
But to surround his people with such an atmosphere as he 
desired Boniface could look for aid only to his native land, 
where the Christian religion and the arts of civilization had 
most closely mingled. 

English men and women gladly came to transplant their 


1 Ep, 80 p. aat. Compare the correspondence of Augustine and Gregory in its 
bearing on the whole subject. 

* Ep. 27 p. 89. 4 Ep, 80 p. 221. 

* Epp. 27 p. 89 ; 3° PP. 96, 97 + 29 P- 945 31 P- 97 

® Willibald, cap. 6 p. 454. . 
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THE SUBTLE SERPENT. 


THE serpent has a great place in ancient legend; and 
‘Serpent Worship’ has been the title of more than one modem 
treatise. Books. and chapters on the serpent commonly bring 
together myths and legends impossible to reconcile. The serpert 
is the author of evil, and yet there is an Agathodaemon or gooi 
serpent. The serpent bites, and the serpent heals. In the 
garden of the Hesperides it guards the apples; in the garden 
of Eden it tempts Eve to take the fruit. People worship tht 
serpent, or they worship Apollo for destroying it. It is the 
serpent who tempts Eve, yet Eve herself is the serpent. It will — 
not be mere idleness if we try to reconcile these anomalies. | 

It is not sufficiently recognized that the legends of the ancient 
world were full of serious meaning for those to whom they were 
first addressed. A system of teaching existed in which truth — 
was often set forth in dramatic representation, or suggested by ~ 
symbols. The sun was a symbol of the Deity, as Lord of light — 
and life, and Ruler of the seasons of the year. The welfare of 
man required that he should become acquainted with the laws 
of heaven, and regulate his life’s activities thereby. To begin 
with, he must know the times and seasons for agricultural 
operations; and whatever power deranged his calendar or altered 
the declination of the stars on which he had depended, was the 
enemy of God and man alike. There is no doubt that the 
inimical power was represented by a serpent; though the reptile 
was no more the actual devil than the sun was the veritable 
Deity. But the sun and the serpent were thus brought into 
opposition and conflict. The system of teaching under which 
this was done may be described as astro-religious; for it took 
account of the general movement of the heavens, and inculcated 
reverence for the divine order. Its basis was so ample and its 
fabric so large that it found room for more than one serpent 
symbol]: and we in these days must learn to distinguish if we 
desire to understand, 
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extending out to the wide circle which theory seems to demand. 
It is shrunken, and its tail, if it ever was between its teeth, ha 
escaped, In the classical description of the Shield of Hercules, 
which Mr. R. A. Proctor, with much probability, regards as 
relating to the dome of a zodiac temple,— 
The sealy horror of a dragon coiled 
Full in the central field, unspeakable ; 
With eyes oblique, retorted, that askant 
Shot gleaming fire. 

Mr. Proctor says, however, that any one who considers atte ke 
tively the aspect of the constellation Draco in the heavens will 
perceive that the drawing of the head in the maps is not correct. 
The head is no longer pictured as it must have been conceivec 
by those who first formed the constellation. The two bright 
stars Beta and Gamma are now placed on a head in profile; 
whereas formerly they marked the two eyes. Mr Prec ie 
considers that the attitude of the animal is far more natural — 
when the star Iota of Hercules marks the tongue, for then the 
creature is situated like a winged serpent hovering above the 
horizon and looking downwards. 

The second great serpent of the legends may be called the 
Equatorial Serpent; and this again ought theoretically to lie 
all round the Equator, with sinuosities above and below that line. — 
But only the great snake which is handled by Ophiuchus (or 
Serpentarius) remains now, as a serpent of the sun’s path, — 
Sir William Drummond says that with the Egyptians a serpent 
was the hieroglyph of the ecliptic circle, the path of the sun. 
Mr King also, in The Guostics, alluding to the serpentine legs 
of the Abraxas god, observes that the serpent symbolized the 
sun’s winding course through the zodiac. The serpent with its 
tail in its mouth, as the Phoenicians represented it, has seemed 
so apt an emblem of eternity—or at least of time-cycles, never- 
ending, still beginning—that any search after a meaning has 
been apt to end there, But it is not the mere annual course 
of the sun that is chiefly concerned when his path is likened 
to a serpent, The constellation Ophiuchus, if not a remnant of 
a serpent that once extended all round the ecliptic, seems at 
least to suggest and represent such a serpent. The backward 
motion of the equinoctial points has a very marked effect on 
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Egypt there is a devil of darkness called Typhon, and hi 
mischief is of a slightly different sort from that of Apepi. Tm 
encroachment of the dark hemisphere upon the light, thro 
precession, is continuously in one direction, whereas the n 
wrought by Typhon was intermittent, varying, and aaa it 
of advance and retreat. It was in all respects such as 1 4 
result from a defective calendar, which assigned a wrong measur 
to the year, and was repeatedly altered this way and that withou 

being made perfect. We know from Herodotus that the Egyptian 
year at one time consisted of twelve months of thirty days each; 
to which five days were added and called a ‘little month’. 
Experience would shew that even this left the year too short; 
and it must be eked out with some form of intercalary. 
new effort would perhaps make the year too long; — f 
would be a vexatious period of calendar-mending, with alternate 
give and take. The practical effect on the beginning of = 
year, or any season of the year, would resemble that produced 
by the precession of the equinoxes—the spring might be antic i. 
pated in the calendar, and then, six months later, the winter 
would come too soon. The two hemispheres were opposed ¢ 
summer and winter, as light and darkness,as Heaven and Linden 
and one was encroaching upon the other. Yet whereas the 
precession movement was continuously in the same direction; 
the effect of calendar changes was advance and retreat, as 
uncertain as the fortune of war. 

This condition of things makes it easy to understand how chee. 
came to be two serpents, one of the summer and the upper air, | 
the other of winter and the nether world. The two hemispheres 
are the double lands over which the sun-god reigns; and they 
were assumed to have their counterpart in the Upper and Lower 
Egypt, reigned over by the Pharaoh. Symbolically, Pharaoh 
was the sun-god, and sat on the throne of the sun-god; and in 
fact was addressed as the god. On the Stele of the Dream, 
Pharaoh beheld in his vision two snakes, one to his right, the 
other to his left; and the interpreters said, ‘Thou wilt have 
the southern lands and seize the northern, and the two crowns 
will be put upon thy head.’ The two snakes belonged to the 
two hemispheres, the dominions of Horus and Set respectively, 
and looked defiance at one another across the boundary. Set 
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the other. They are like brothers, and are sometimes called th 
two Horuses. Thy were anid ae vocal od wth 
ass-head facing one way, a hawk-head the other—the s | 
heads which had belonged to them respectively: or again wit 
the heads of the black vulture and the golden hawk, the colours 
being symbolical of the two hemispheres. Horus and Seti = 
alike healers, giving efficacy to drugs and imparting s 
to invalids. They were both adored throughout Upper a 

Lower Egypt, and were considered part of the same living 


» 

“On the rod of Mercury the two serpents are again face to face, 
suggesting either defiance or agreement; but in ae “ — 
equilibrium, after a struggle in which there had been 
gain of ground, 

_ We have, then, a dragon of the North Pole, and a | 
of the Zodiac, with a duplication of the latter. Consi 
symbolism would seem to require also a serpent or ings ) 
the South Pole, if only the ancients had been acquainted wi 
the stars of that region. But apparently they were not, and tl 
constellations of that part of the heavens are modern. Serv: ius 
remarks (ad Virg. Georg. i 205) that there are three snakes 
in the sky, one lying between the Bears, the second grasped by 
Ophiuchus, the third to the south, around the Crater and Corvus. 
This third one is the Hydra, which lies below Leo and Vinge, 
and extends almost to Ziéra. ‘Huge o'er heaven trail her spires” _ 
says Aratus the Greek poet. The constellation is said to repre- . 
sent the many-headed monster destroyed by Hercules, and 
probably does represent the zodiacal serpent as it figured in 
charts revised by Hercules—if we may take the story of his 
labours to be an allegorical account of certain astronomical 
reforms. This Hydra, though not identical with the Egyptian 
Set, is more or less analogous to that enemy of light. It does 
not in any way disturb our conclusion that Typhon, the embodi- 
ment of evil, personifies the nether half-circle of the ecliptic, 
associated with darkness and winter. 

Myths, figures, and phrases survive to shew that a serpent or 
other monster was conceived of as extending all along the 
under side of the world, with its head at one of the equinoctial 
points and its tail at the other. ‘The jaws of darkness’ is an 
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In Egypt tombs were constructed on the model of the world 
of night, and the constellations of the sky were figured on the 
_ Gelling. The soul of the deceased went the way of the sun; 
and a papyrus placed with the mummy in its coffin contained 
the needful directions and passwords. A serpent or dragon 
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originally they were seven stars of the polar heavens, or s 
stars of the equinoctial quarter, and their seven angels, w 
are fallen and evil. 

The grand doctrine of Gnosticism was this: the soul, on t 
released from the body (its prison-house and place of torm 
has to pass through the regions of the Seven Powers; wu 
it cannot do unless impregnated beforehand with knowle 
Otherwise it is seized upon and swallowed by the dragon-fo: 
ruler of this world, Satan Ophiomorphous. ... But should | 
filled with knowledge it eludes the seven powers... and mc 
up into the eighth heaven. The talismans and their inscrip 
were to the deceased as the Litanies of the Dead to 
Egyptians (King of. cit. p. 333). 
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LE TEMOIGNAGE PERDU DE JEAN EVEQUE DE 
TOMI SUR LES HERESIES DE NESTORIUS ET 
DEUTYCHES. 


Ls dernier fragment de Marius Mercator contre le nestorianisme et 
Yeutychianisme, fragment dont nous sommes redevables 4 Baluze, se 
termine par ces mots’: 


Bahure fait remarquer que les passages de Jean de Tomi annoneés ici 
somt perdus. Et P. Batiffol*: ‘Ces sermons ne nous sont point par- 
venes.’ Tout ce qu'on a pu faire jesqu'ic a te de détermimer approxi 
mativement la date de I'évaque en question: aps Timothée, qui 
Survécut au concile d'Ephise de 431; avant Alexandre, qui souscrivit 
_ Be syoode de Constantinople en 449% 


* Migee F. L. g5, 1oS8. 
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quae heresis licet sit posterior ceteris . sed adi deciplanilan i 
fidelium mentes nebulisque suae perfidiae obuoluendas . longe 
tas exsuperat . nulla namque pestis sic aduersus ecclesiam xpi . 
20 praeualuit ut ista nunc usque superstitio exsecrabilis inuales 
cit. Nam Apollinaris obstinatissimi heretici tertium dogma 
consectans ita interpretatur illud euangelistae quod ait . 
Uerbum caro factum est & habitauit in nobis ; quasi uerbi essentia _ 
sit in carne conuersa , dum enim timet ne si duas in.xfo con | . 
a5 fitetur naturas quartam introducat in trinitate 
personam . inpia confusione ipsum dei filium a deitatis suae 
natura pronuntiat demutatum ita ut inconuertibilem ’ 
dicat & passionibus subdat immortalemque morti subiciat ‘ | 
& eum qui non cecidit (nec enim fas erat deum in sua diuinitate posse 
30 occidi) resurrexisse contendat , Alii autem eiusdem perfidiae secta 
tores dicunt . quod filius dei non de Mariae uirginis carne hoc est 
nostrae naturae sed passibilem unde uoluit sibi adsumpsit . alii 
[fol. 175*] 
de caelestibus eum & spiritalibus coaeternam habuisse existimant . 
ac per uterum Mariae uirginis ueluti aquam per fistulam nihil ex ea 
35 carnis adsumens transisse contendunt . omnes tamen hi 
uerbum & carnem unius esse naturae impia permixtione con 
fusioneque confirmant. 
cette addition n'est pas indispensable. 14. Epheso] sic 15. relegauit] cod. 
religauit 21, Apollinaris] cod. Appollinaris tertium dogma] S. Augustin 
(De dono perseuer. n. 67) @ la suite d’ Epiphane (Haeres. lxxvii, n. 2) affribue trots 
erreurs aux Apollinaristes ; la troisiéme est ainsi formule: ‘carnem non de femina 
sumptam, sed factam de Verbo in carnem conuerso atque mutato ’, ag. cecidit] 
cod, caecidit ; /es signes de parenthése ont été ajoutés tal pour [intelligence du texte. 
30. perfidiac’] cod, perfidia 31. hoc est nostrae naturae] JI semble qu'il manque 
quelque chose a cet endroit ; ala rigueur, néanmoins, il peut se comprendre tel qu'il est. 
Vis-a-vis de tout le passage, annotation de premiére main, en marge: manicheus 
eutrohes (four Eutyches!) & ceteri 35. omnes] Le point mangue dans le 
manuscrit, je n'ai cru pouvoir me dispenser de l’inserer. 37- confusioneque] cod, 
confusionéque 


I] est au moins trés probable que ce fragment représente les citations 
annoncées A la fin de ce que nous possédons de Marius Mercator; la 
frappante similitude des expressions employées par celui-ci avec le titre 
que porte la pitce dans notre manuscrit é6te presque tout doute A ce 
sujet. Le mot sermonibus de Mercator doit ainsi s’entendre, comme 
souvent, simplement des ‘paroles,’ et non de ‘sermons’ proprement 


. 
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Giats, Rien n’empéche, évidemment, que Jean de Tomi n’ait aussi 
composé des sermons ; mais le fragment donné plus haut paraft plutét 
Gétaché d’un écrit d’un autre genre. Malgré sa briéveté, il ne manque 
pas d’un certain intérét, ne fit-ce qu’en raison de la date a laquelle il 
faat composé, du vivant méme d’Eutychés, et ant¢rieurement a sa dépo- 
Sition. Le langage en est nerveux, et digne des meilleurs théologiens de 
Vépoque: on pourra le comparer utilement avec les notices sur les deux 
mémes hérésies ajoutées trés anciennement au De haeresibus de saint 
Augustin, ainsi qu’avec celles qui figurent, soit dans |’/ndiculus de hae- 
resiius publié sous le nom de S. Jéréme (Paris 1617), soit dans le 
célébre et énigmatique ‘ Praedestinatus’. II n’ajoute rien, sans doute, 
aux sources d’information que F. Loofs vient de réunir avec tant de soin 
dans ses JVestoriana ; et toutefois, il est de nature 4 nous faire regretter 
que nous ne possédions rien de plus de ce vénérable témoin de la foi 
othodoxe, situé 4 la limite du monde occidental, tout prés du foyer des 
gandes hérésies christologiques. Ce court extrait aura du moins |’avan- 
tage d’attirer sur lui l’attention ; peut-étre méme permettra-t-il sous peu 


de grossir de quelque nouvel inédit plus considérable le bagage littéraire 
del'évéque de Tomi. 


G. Morim. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE LIBER ECCLESIASTICORUM DOGMATUM 
ATTRIBUTED TO GENNADIUS. 


My attention was first called to the tract of which a revised (although 
still quite tentative) text is here given, by the title ‘dogma Nicenum’ 
under which it is cited in a MS of Canons (Paris lat. 12444, saec. ix 
ineunt.). I hope to publish some day a more final form of it—together 
with other documents, genuine and spurious, that connect themselves 
with the Nicene council—in the third part of Zelesiae Occtdentalis 
Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima. Meanwhile I want, by printing it in 
the JOURNAL, to invite the expression of the views of other scholars 
upon its date and authorship, as well as their assistance in supplementing 
and rectifying the present rough account of the MS material. 


I. EpImrions OF THE TREATISE. 


The following editions of the treatise are known to me. The gaps in 
the list will, I believe, be found mainly in regard to the sixteenth and 
perhaps the seventeenth century: and if so, it is not a little singular 
that (reckoning Arevalo to belong to the eighteenth century) the nine- 
teenth century produced nothing more than reprints of earlier editions 
of a tract which during many generations was one of the most popular 
handbooks of Christian doctrine in the Western Church. 

. Onder the name of St Augustine. 

In the Louvain eile of St Augustine—vol. ili pp. 380, 465 of the 
Paris reprint of A. D. 1614—the tract is edited from five Flemish MSS, 
Camb{ronensis], Carth{usianus], Am[andinus], Mart/inensis (St Martin 
of Tournay ?)], Theolog[orum Collegii Lovaniensis]. As there printed 
it consists of eighty-eight chapters, instead of the fifty-five or thereabouts 
of all the early MSS: but the editors note that the additional chapters 
are not found in their MSS, and print them in different type’. They 
note further that the treatise has nothing whatever to do with Augustine, 


* These additional chapters, which are meant to balance the teaching of our 
tract on Grace and Freewill, are derived from (i) Pope Celestine’s decretal letter 
to the bishops of Gaul, (ii) the Council of Carthage of a, p. 418, and (iii) the second 
Council of Orange. 
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and accept the attribution to the Semi-Pelagian writer Gennadius of 
irca 500 A.D. 


The Benedictine edition includes our document among the spuria 
Of yol. viii—in the Antwerp reprint, viii, appendix 71—and removes 
the additional chapters altogether. With regard to the authorship, three 
Retsitians) to writers other than St Augustine are cited from MSS: 
(a) from a Colbertinus ‘optimae notae’ Jncipit liber ecclesiasticorum 
@ogmatum Gennadii .. . explicit definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum Gen- 
madi: (6) from a codex Padolironensis (mentioned in the Benedictine 
Lier Italicum' p. 208) Incipiunt definitiones dogmatum ecclesiasticorum 
Fausti episcopi ecclesiae Maxiliensis: (c) from a Colbertinus ‘about goo 
years old’ [i.e. circa 800 A.D. | Jncipit dogma sanctorum patrum treceniorum 
tt acto episcoporum congregatis apud Niceam., 

geal Latina xiii 1211 is a reprint of the Benedictine 


‘ 


il. Under the name of St Isidore of Seville. 


8. Lsidori Hispalensis episcopi opera omnia quae exstant partim ali- 
fuando virorum doctissimorum laboribus edita partim nunc primum ex- 
ee lm arm de la Bigne, theologum doctorem 
Parisiensem.” Parisiis, apud Michaelem Sonnium via Iacobaea sub 
stuto Basiliensi, A.D. 1580. The editor’s justification for including our 
tract in this edition (of which the Bodleian possesses no copy, nor have 
Imyself seen one) was that he found it under the name of Isidore in 
i MS belonging to Peter Daniel. 

S. Lsidori Hispalensis episcopi Hispaniarum doctoris opera omnia 
(7 volumes, Rome, A.D. 1797-1803), the well-known edition of Faustinus 
Arevalo ; the introduction to our tract is contained in vol. ii pp. 31-43, 
the text in vol. vii (appendix 13) pp. 320-336. The spurious chapters 
are included, but Arevalo notes that they are absent both from the 
MSS used by the Benedictine editors of St Augustine and from ‘ very 
many other MSS’. He enumerates a dozen MSS or more (mostly from 
the Vatican library) containing the treatise, but it does not appear to 

what extent he collated any of them. 
_ Migne P. Z. lxxxiii 1227 is a reprint of Arevalo. 
iii, Under the name of Gennadius of Marseilles. 

Gennadii Massiliensis Presbyteri Liber de Ecclesiasticis Dogmatibus 
oR: + Geuerhartus Elmenhorstius ex MS. prouulgauit et notas addidit, 
amburg, A.D. 1614. Elmenhorst too prints the spurious chapters, 

oo does so without manuscript authority, ‘in MS non extant’. 
pias, Sables includes our treatise in his Corpus Haereseologicum 


‘ter Italicu J 4 vol. i of the Musewm Italicum, Paris, a.p. 1687. The 
Padolironense ’ was near Mantua. 
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(Berlin, A.D. 1856) pp. 335 8qq, under the title Gennadit M 
Liber de Ecclesiasticis Dogm ati —dtingaiehice al agate 
Sécih hd tome Uy’ the: uae of aall Speed Sane aT 
full and erudite notes of Elmenhorst. 

Ree Ni or 0 ee 
the tract is not Augustine’s, and that the long insertion of ac 
caper on Gace an reo no pt of teal 
the Benedictine Augustine is the only edition among those enume : 
which has had the courage to act on this conclusion and entirely to e 
these chapters from a place in the text. To the same edition are d 
the three references numbered 4—6 in the list which now follows. 


II. Some ANcIENT CITATIONS OF THE TREATISE. 


r. St. Isidore of Seville de officiis ecclesiasticis ii 24 ‘de regula fic 
(Arevalo vi 461) has striking points of contact with our tract: the chay oe 
in fact looks like « free running commentary on, fost as the peel ng 
chapter contains sort of commentary or paraphrase of the Apoatle# 
Creed ; the chapter before that, too, appears to have borne a similar 
relation to the lost books of Niceta of Remesiana ad competentes. | 

2. A Gallican collection of Canons represented by two extant MSS— 
Paris lat. 1451 (saec. viii exeunt.: fol. roa) and Vat. Reg. 1127 (saec. ix 
ineunt.: fol. 14 6)—and by an apparently lost one of about the same 
age, no. 562 of the Jesuit College of Clermont’, cites a long passage 
(chapters x-xviiii of the printed text below, cutting cc-aftSyaadel a 
title De concilio Aurilianensi de libro ecclesiasticorum dogmatum*, and 
immediately afterwards a second passage, cc. xliii-xly, under the title 
Sententia de can.: in neither passage are the chapters quoted. by their 

3. Another Gallican collection of Canons preserved in a ninth-century 
MS, Paris lat. 1564 (‘collection of Pithou’), fol. 23 a, cites a passage 
of our treatise with the words Adnotatio excepia de libro ecclesiasticorum 
tae quem sanctus Patiens episcopus protulit,=c. xxi of my printed 


4. The Counc! of Frankfort in A.D. 794 in its encyclical letter to 


* When writing in the Jourwan (i 437) about the MSS of Canons in the Clermont 
library, 1 was unable to identify the collection contained in this MS: but it is now 
quite clear to me, from the data given in the Benedictine catalogue, that it was the 
Gallican collection called ‘St Maur’, The greater part of the MS (191 leaves out 
of 227) was still in the Meerman collection at the sale of 1824, being numbered 583 
in the sale catalogue. 

* Perhaps one should connect with this the fact that in Brussels 1493 pro re 
fol. 13.4, sections xli, xxii, xxiii of our treatise are cited anonymously in 
middle of similar citations from Gallic councils of the per agg 
century. “ 
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ninth or tenth century, appear to be Paris latt. 1458, 2076 and 21 =—*- 
Investigation of these three MSS shewed at once that lat. 2076 1s t 
MS referred to by the Benedictines. It is of the tenth cent 
and contains on foll. 55 a—61 4 our treatise in 49 chapters, of whic 
the last two (‘Duodecimo kal .. .” and ‘Homo ex duabus.. .’) 
additional to the printed text. 

2. Paris lat. 12444 [see at the commencement of this paper :=G oo™ 
my edition of the Canons], saec. ix ineunt.: quotes under the title Js 
dogma Niceno the following passages: §§ vi, viii (fol. 67 4), xxi (fol. 40a) — 
xxii (fol. 444), xxviiii (fol. 69 @: quoted as xxviii), xxxviii (fol. 21 4:7 
quoted as xxvii?), xxxviiii (fol. 52@: quoted as xxxviii), xli (fol. 4434: 
quoted as xl), xlvi (fol. 634: quoted as xlv), lii (fol. 48a: quoted 
as lii [séc}). 

3. Albi 39, saec. vili-ix: Doctrina ecclesiastica secundum Nicaenum 
concalium. 

4. Paris lat. 10612, saec. viii (I should say late eighth), fol. 5 a: 
Incipit doctrina dogma ecclesiastica secundum Nicenum concilium. Contains 
our tract in 53 chapters, c. 53 being equivalent to 53 and 54 of the 
printed text. 

5. Paris lat. 2175, saec. ix (perhaps ix ineunt.), from the library of 
SS Peter and Paul at Weissenburg, fol. 1a: Jncpit doctrina doma 
ectlesiastica secundum Nicenum conatium. A sister MS to the last 
preceding, but much less carefully written, and in our tract largely 
corrected by a second hand from a text of another family. 

6. Koln Ixxxv, saec. ix, fol. 2a: Jnapit doctrina dogma ecclestastica 
secundum Nicenum concilium. A sister MS to nos. 4 and 5. 

7- Brussels 1324 (from the Abbey of St Bertin), saec. x ineunt., 
fol. r11 a: JLncipit doctrina ecclesiastica secundum Nicenum conciltum. 
The number and the arrangement of the chapters are the same (I think) 
as in nos. 4-6 above. 

8. Orléans 313 (from Fleury), saec. xi, fol. 243a@: Jnctpit doctrina 
dogmat ecclesiasticorum secundum Nicaenum concilium. 

9. Vatic. 4162, saec. xii exeunt., fol. 1: Jnucipit dogmatum ecclesiasti- 
corum diffinitio Nicent concilit de Trinitate quia non est confusa in una 
persona. 

10. A manuscript with a compound title, in which mention of the 
Nicene council is combined with mention of both Augustine and 
Gennadius, is Milan Ambros. G 58 sup. (from Bobbio), saec. ix—x, 
fol. s2a: Incipit liber beati Aug(ustini), siue ut alit uolunt Gennadit 
pries\O[yte|r? Massiliensis, uel certe diffinitio dogmatum aecclesiasticorum 
Nicent concilit in regulis loi ad aedificationem catholicae fidet... Explicit 
expositio fidei catholicae. 
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of the text as printed below, but add a new one of their own ‘lv contra 


I. Vatic. 5845 |= / of my Canons], saec. viii exeunt.’, fol. 291 4. 

2. Rome, biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele 2102 [Sessorianus Ixiii : = 
sts my Canons], saec. viii exeunt. 

3- Rome, biblioteca Vallicelliana A 5, saec. ix. 

4. Vercelli Ixxvi, saec. ix, fol. 286 3. 

5. Oxford Bod]. Laud. misc. 421 (from Wirzburg), saec. ix exeunt., 
fol. 147 2. 

6. Munich lat. 14008, saec, ix—x, fol. 253. 

7. Munich lat. 3860 a, saec. x—xi, fol. 194. 

8. Chartres 193, saec. xi, fol. 155 4. 

Besides these, the ‘ Augustinian’ group embraces the following MSS 
of dates from the eighth to the eleventh century (I do not repeat the 
name Augustine with each MS). 

g. Vatic. Barberini lat. 671 (xiv 44), saec. vili-ix, fol. 150 4: the 
title at the head of the treatise is modern, but the colophon is original 
Explicit) docmatum slan\cdt\i Agustini. 

10. Munich lat. 15818, saec, ix: Definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. 

11. Bamberg B 11 30, saec. ix, fol. 1a: De difinitionibus ecclesiasti- 
corum dogmatum, 

12, Bamberg B 11 31, saec. ix—x, fol. 49a: De definitione dogmatum 
ecelesiarum. 

13. Laon 265, saec. ix: De definitionibus ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. 

14. St Gall 677, saec. x, p. 86: + 99 

15. Vatic, Palat. 213, saec. x—-xi, fol. 65: ,, ~ 

16. Dijon 148, saec. xi, fol. 1: 

17. Cambrai 485, saec. ix, fol. 2: De ecclesiasticis dogmatibus. 

18. Paris lat. 3848 [following the collection of Canons called after 
Quesnel : = 1 of my Canons], saec. ix, fol. 235 a: Jncipit diber sancti 
Augustini de difinitionibus ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. Text in 54 
chapters, the last equivalent to c. 52 of my printed text. 

19. Wolfenbiittel 4152 (Weissenburg 68), saec. x, fol. 1904: De fide 
et doctrina ecelestastica. 

Special mention must be made also of the following peculiar title: 

20. St Mihiel 29, saec. x: Jncipit definite dogmatum ecclesiasticorum 
grecorum. 

See also the composite titles of MSS i 10 and ii 12 above *, 

' I have attributed this MS, in my edition of the Canons, to ‘saec. viii’: but 
I am not sure whether that is not somewhat too early. 

* In the absence of printed catalogues of most of the Vatican collections, the 
following supplementary list of some later Vatican MSS of our treatise (in all of 
which it bears the name of St Augustine) may perhaps be usefully added: Vatic. 
458, saec, xiii-xiv, fol. 115a; Vatic. 466, saec. xii, fol. 1a; Vatic. 473, saec. xv 
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g. Paris lat. 1458, fol. 72 4, saec.x: Definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatwe#?*- 
In 52 chapters, the last being the last of the printed text. 

It is noticeable that the title of our treatise is identical in nos. 5—S; 
and with the prefix /ncipi¢ in nos, 2-4 as well. All these MSS, with 
the possible exception of no. 7, are French: and all of them, with at 
most a single exception in no. 4, contain collections of Canons. It may 
therefore turn out that their texts are not independent of one another - 
though it must be remembered that as regards their canonical matter 
nos. 1-3 are widely different from nos. 5 and 6, and these again from 
no. 7 or no. 8. 

10, Milan Ambros. O 212 sup. (from Bobbio), saec. viii ineunt.?', fol. 
16: In nomine Trinitatis s[an|ct\ae dogmatis “ber incipit. And in the 
list of contents on fol. 1a: Dogmatis liber fidet. On the chapters in 
this MS see below, p. 87. 

11, St Gall 238, saec. viii, p. 415: Jncip capitula docomae (corrected 
into docma) : then follow 37 capitula, and then expéiciunt captiula et imap 
docoma : and the running headline is docoma throughout. 

12. St Gall grr, saec. viii, p. 292: Jcipit doctrinae fides aectesie de- 
finé t: tit aeclesiasticorum dogma®. 

13. St Gall 230, saec. ix, p. 498: Jucip doctrinae fides eccleste [then 
follow capitula] ecclesiasticorum dogma, ... Explit dogoma, ‘This and 
the previous MS are descended from the same exemplar: but whereas 
no. 13 is incomplete, no. 14 is complete. 

14. Bern 224, saec. x, fol. 1864: Jncipit doctrina ef fides ecclesiastict 
definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum ... Explicit liber dogmatum hac est 
sentent, fv, 

15. Laon 113, saec. ix: /ncipit dogma fidei catholicae. 

16. Koln cexi, saec. ix, fol. 77 a: Jnciprt expositio fidet. A bad text. 

17. Paris lat. 38488, saec. ix, fol. 240: Jncipiunt capitula libri 
dogmatum ... Incp dogma id est doctrina uel definitio de fide. In 51 
chapters, the last being the last of the printed text. 

18, Paris lat. 4281 (from Limoges), saec. ix, fol. 106a@: Jncipiunt 
capitula librt dogma ... Incip dogma id est doctrina uel definicio de fide. 
The text breaks off in the middle of c. 51, which is c. 54 (and last) 
of my printed text. 

19. Paris lat. 2123, saec. ix—x, fol. 6a: Jneipit dogma id est doctrina 
uel definitio de fide. In 51 chapters, the last being the last of the 
printed text. 

Nos. 17-19, owing to their agreement in the title and in the 
numeration of the chapters, obviously form a single family. 

20. Troyes 1165, saec. ix-x: De dogmatibus ecclesiasticts liber. 

‘ It is extraordinarily difficult to date Irish handwriting: but I do not think the 
MS can be later than this, 

* This MS contains only the first seventeen chapters, 
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21. Troyes 1979, saec. x: Definitto ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. 

22. Metz 145, saec. x: 

23. Chartres 31, saec. ix, fol. 187 b: ’ Capitula ai 7 eee accclesia- 
shiorum dogmatum. 

24. Angers 284, saec. xi, fol. 39: Cafitula difinitionum ecclesiastt- 
corum dogmatum. 

In view of the uniqueness of this title, it would seem probable that 
no. 24 was copied from no. 23. 

25. Avranches 109, saec. xi, fol. 134 6: Diffinitio ecclestasticorum 
dogmatum. 


Besides the MSS cited above under their respective titles, the Paris 
catalogue of A.D. 1740 supplies the two following MSS, but without 
suficient details to shew in which of our four classes they ought to be 
tanked, nor had I time in Paris to examine any but the earlier MSS : 

Paris lat. 2787, saec. xi. 


Paris lat. 2833 A, Saec. xi. 
In view of the fact that our treatise is found under so many different 


titles, and sometimes under titles as indeterminate as Expositio catho- 
ticae dei, it is probable that many MSS, especially of the anonymous 
type, have escaped my notice even in the catalogues that I have 
examined. I shall therefore be deeply grateful for information about 
any further MSS of the tract of the tenth century or earlier, or 
about any MSS at all (irrespective of date) which contain in the title 
any mention of the Nicene council: 

In addition to the grouping hy titles, as carried out above, it would 
have been worth while, if the material had been at my disposal, to 
attempt a grouping according to the number of chapters. Unfortunately 
the mere statement of the cypher attached to the final chapter in any 
MS is not in itself sufficient evidence for this purpose, as the MSS differ 
fom one another to some extent in combining or separating various 
chapters. Thus the Milan MS O 212 sup. (iv, no. g above), though it 
Omits nothing (save ch. xvii 4) of the text printed below, numbers the last 
chapter not liiii’ but 1, because it omits (perhaps by accident) the number 
for ch. xii, runs on ch. xxx and xxxi without break from ch. xxviiii, and 
ch. li without break from ch. 1. So too it would not have been possible 
to say without inspection of the MSS that the whole tract is found in two 
MSS of St Gall (230 and 238: iv, nos. 13 and 11 above), when the printed 
catalogue only says that the number of chapters in them is respectively 
thirty and thirty-seven. It is more significant that the two MSS of the 
Gennadius group which I have collated (ii, nos. 1 and 5), as well as the 


2 J have arranged the text not as the editions do in 55 chapters, but in 54, 
because chapter 18 of the editions is absent from the best MSS and appears to 
be an carly insertion : 1 have therefore numbered it 17 6. 
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Augustine MS Paris lat. 3848 a, are all found to omit the two final 
treatise : one such has been noted already in the case of nos. 1-8 of 
the Augustine group, and another in the case of no. 1 of the Nicene 
group: while yet another is printed by Oehler (p. 355) from the Vienna 
MS (ii, no. 3 above). 
IV. Tue Text or THE TREATISE AS HERE PRINTED. : 

The text printed below is taken mainly from no. 10 of the anonymous 
group, Milan Ambros. O 212 sup.: but I have consulted also no, 7 of 
the same group (Bern 89), nos, 1 and 5 of the Gennadius group 
(Verona Ix [58] and Carlsruhe Augiensis CIX), nos. 4 and 7 and 
the first part of no. 5 of the Nicene group (Paris lat. 10612: Brussels 
1324: Paris lat. 2175)’. My justification for offering a new text, 
admittedly tentative and based on so small a proportion of the extant 
material, must rest on the claim that the Milan and Berne MSS 
(and for the most part the Nicene group also) present in comparison 
with the printed editions what is really a quite distinct and as it seems 
more primitive recension. Several of the proper names disappear from 
the text, and, most remarkable of all, the assertion of the Double Pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit in ch. i is replaced by the statement of the 
Single Procession from the Father. It has been seen above (p. 8r) 
that Ratram of Corbie, attributing our treatise to Gennadius (not of 
Marseilles but) of Constantinople, and familiar only with what we may 
call the vulgate text of it, quoted its testimony to the Double Procession 
as convicting the Greeks out of the mouth of a Greek. I have not so 
far found any evidence in the MSS for this attribution (though attention 
was called above, p. 84, to the title of the St Mihiel MS, Jncepit definitio 
dogmatum ecclesiasticorum grecorum), but the Benedictine editors of 
St Augustine remark with truth that there are features in the tract 
which would suit well enough with a Greek origin*; nor is the chrono- 
logical evidence unfavourable to Gennadius, since he was patriarch from 
458 to 471 A.D.,and the most recent heretics of whom mention is made 
in the text as now recovered are Eutyches and the Timothians—pre- 
sumably the partisans of the monophysite Timothy Aelurus of Alexan- 
dria. ut an alternative explanation of the name of Gennadius is 
perhaps rather suggested by the evidence of the MSS—namely that 
to Gennadius of Marseilles is due a recension of the tract which gave it 

' Since the above was in type, I have collated the three St Gall MSS, nos. 11-13, 
of the anonymous group. All of them definitely support the new type of text : and 
St Gall 238, ascribed to the hand of Winithar, has some remarkable points of contact 
with the Milan MS, together with countless minor errors and alterations of its own. 

? A comparison of c. xxiiii with line 2 of c. vi ‘ fabulat somniator ’ (the reading 
of the Bobbio MS) seems to make it probable that our author rejected the 
Apocalypse, in which case he must certainly have been an Eastern. 
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tionem et abolitionem substantiae facit. natus ergo dei filius ex homine, 
non per hominem, id est non ex uiri coitu, sicut Ebion dicit, sed ex 
uirgine ; carnem ex uirginis corpore trahens, et non de caelo secums 
adferens, sicut Marcion et Eutyches adfirmant ; neque in fantasia, id 

20 est absque carne, sicut Valentinus dicit, neque soxuec{e]), id est putative 
imaginatum, sed corpus uerum; non tamen carnem eX carne, sicut 
Marcianus ; sed uerus deus ex diuinitate et uerus homo ex carne. unus 
filius, in diuinitate uerbum patris et deus, in homine anima et caro: ) 
anima non absque sensu et ratione, ut Apollinaris, neque caro absque 

25 anima, ut Anomaeus, sed anima cum ratione sua et corpuscum sensibus 
suis, per quos sensus ueros in passione et ante passionem carnis suae | 
dolores sustenuit, 

1JI Neque sic est natus ex uirgine ut deitatis initium nascendo homo 
acceperit, quasi antequam ex uirgine nasceretur deus non fuerit, sicut 
Artemon et Berillus et Marcellus docueérunt, sed aeternus deus homo ex 
uirgine natus. 

IIII Nihil creatum aut seruiens in trinitate credendum, ut uult 
Dionisius fons Arrii; nihil inaequale, ut Eunomius; nihil gratiae in- 
aequale, ut Aetius; nihil anterius posteriusue aut minus, ut Arrius; 
nihil extraneum aut officiale alteri, ut Macedonius; nihil persuasione 

3 aut subreptione insertum, ut Manicheus; nihil corporeum, ut Melito et 
Tertullianus ; nihil corporaliter effigiatum, ut Anthropomorfus; nihil 
sibi inuisibile, ut Origenes ; nihil creaturis uisibile, ut Fortunatus ; nihil 
moribus uel uoluntate diuersum, ut Marcion ; nihil ex trinitatis essentia 
ad creaturarum naturam deductum, ut Plato et Tertulianus; nihil 

ro officio singulare nec alteri communicabile, ut Origenes ; nihil confusum, 
ut Sabellius: sed totum perfectum, quia totum ex uno et unum; non 
tamen solitarium, ut praesumit Siluanus et Praxeas, Pentapolitana 
damnabilis illa doctrina. 

V Omousius ergo (id est coessentialis) in diuinitate patri filius: 
omousius patri et filio spiritus sanctus: omousius deo et homini unus 
filius, manens deus in homine suo in gloria patris, desiderabilis uideri 
ab angelis ; sicut pater et spiritus sanctus adoratur ab angelis et ab omni 

= creatura non homo propter deum, uel Christus cum deo, sicut Ne- 
storius blasfemat, sed homo in deo et in homine deus. 

VI Erit resurrectio mortuorum hominum, sed una et insemel; non 
prima iustorum et secunda peccatorum, ut fabulat somniator, sed una 
omnium. et si id resurgere dicitur quod cadit, caro ergo nostra in 







I] Jnitiom huins cafituli ad 1 16 Natus ergo transferunt codices alii 20. 
AoKncel id est: optima codices habent wel aoxnci id est wel aufinici id est: aliz om 
25. Anomaeus serpst : Anomoca we! Anomocus wel Anomacus codices optima III 2. 
gratiac inacquale codices optima: gratia acquale alii V1, Omousius fr: alias 
Omousion fer VI 2. fabulat somniator: alias fabula somniatur alias fabula 
somniatorum alias fabulas somniantur 
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ueritate resurgit sicut in ueritate cadit; et non secundum Origenem 


inmutatio corporum erit, id est non aliud nouum corpus pro carne sed 5 


eadem caro corruptibilis quae cadit resurgit incorruptibilis : tam iustorum 
quam iniustorum caro incorruptibilis resurget, ut uel poenam sufferre 
possit pro peccatis uel in gloria aeterna manere pro meritis. 

VII Omnium hominum erit resurrectio. si omnium erit, ergo omnes 
moriuntur, ut mors in Adam data omnibus filiis [eius] dominetur, et 
maneat illud priuilegium in Domino quod de eo specialiter dicitur NON 
DABIS SANCTVM TVVM VIDERE CORRVPTIONEM et CARO EIVS NON VIDIT 


CORRVPTIONEM. hanc rationem maxima patrum turba tradente sus- 5 


cepimus: uerum quia sunt et alii aeque catholici et eruditi uiri qui 
credunt anima in corpore manente INMVTANDOS ad incorruptionem et 
inmortalitatem eos qui in aduentum Domini uiui inueniendi sunt, 
et hoc eis reputari pro resurrectione ex mortuis quod mortalitatem in- 
mutatione deponant non morte, quolibet quis adquiescat modo; non 
est hereticus, nisi ex contentione hereticus fiat. sufficit enim in 
ecclesiae lege CARNIS RESVRRECTIONEM credere futuram de morte. 

VIII Quod autem dicimus in Symbolo, in aduentum Domini vivos ac 
MORTVOS IVDICANDOS, non ‘iustos ac peccatores iudicari,’ sicut Diodorus 
significari putat, sed VIVOS eos qui in carne inueniendi sunt dicit, qui 
ad hoc morituri creduntur (uel inmutandi, sicut alii uolunt) ut suscitati 
continuo (uel reformati) cum ante mortuis iudicentur. 

VIIII Post resurrectionem et iudicium non credamus restitutionem 
futuram quam Origenes delirat, ut demones uel impii homines post 
fommenta quasi suppliciis expurgati uel illi in angelicam qua creati sunt 
redeant dignitatem uel isti iustorum societate donentur, quad hoc 
diuinae conueniat pietati ne quid ex rationabilibus pereat creaturis sed 
quoibet modo saluentur. sed nos credamus ipsi iudici omnium et 
retributori iusto qui dixit IBVNT IMPII IN SVPPLICIVM AETERNVM IVSTI 
AVIEM IN VITAM AETERNAM, ut percipiant fructum operum suorum. 

X IN PRINCIPIO CREAVIT DEVS CAELVM ET TERRAM et aquam ex 
nhilo. et cum adhuc tenebrae ipsam aquam occultarent et aqua terram 
absconderet, facti sunt angeli et omnes caelestes uirtutes, ut non esset 
otiosa Dei bonitas sed haberet in quibus per multa ante spatia bonitatem 
ostenderet ; et ita hic uisibilis mundus ex his quae [tunc] creata fuerant 
factus est et ornatus. 

XI Nihil incorporeum et inuisibile natura credendum nisi solum 
Deum, id est patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum; qui ideo incor- 


VII 4. Ps. xv (xvi) 10; Acr ii 27; Acr ii 31 7. 1CoR. xv 51 12. SyMBo- 
lvu APOSTOLORVM VIII 7. Matt. xxv 46 X 1, Gen. il 

VII 3. dicitur : a/ias dictum est 5. suscepimus; alias suscipimus VIII 4. 
adhoc: alias adhuc VIIII 5. ex: alias de X 5. tunc: alias non; alias om 
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poreus creditur quia ubique est et omnia inplet adque constringit, ideo 
inuisibilis omnibus creaturis quia incorporeus est. 

XII Creatura omnis corporea: angeli et omnes caelestes uir 
corpore, licet non carne, subsistunt. ex eo autem corporeas esse 
intellectuales naturas, quod localitate circumscribuntur, sicut et an 
humana quae carne clauditur, et demones qui per substantiam angelicae 
5 naturae sunt. 

XIII Inmortales esse credimus intellectuales naturas, quae carne 
carent nec habent quod cadat, ut resurrectione egeat post ruinam 
necessaria. 

XIIII Animas hominum non esse ab initio inter ceteras intellectuales 
naturas nec insemel creatas, sicut Origenes fingit ; neque cum corporibus 
per coitum seminantur, sicut Luciferiani et Cirillus et aliqui latinorum 
praesumentes adfirmant, quasi naturae consequentia seruiente. sed 
5 dicimus corpus tantum per coniugii copulam seminari, creationem uero | 
animae solum creatorem omnium nosse. | 

XV Neque duas animas esse dicimus in [uno] homine, sicut quidam __ 
Syrorum scribunt, unam animalem, qua animetur corpus et inmixta sit 
sanguini, et alteram spiritalem, quae rationem ministret: sed dicimus 
unam esse eandemque animam in homine, quae et corpus sua societate 
5 uiuificet et semetipsam sua ratione disponat, habens in se libertatem 
arbitrii ut in sua substantia elegat cogitatione quod uult. 

XVI Solum hominem credimus habere animam substantiuam, quae 
exuta corpore uiuit et sensus suos adque ingenia uiuaciter tenet; neque 
cum corpore moritur, sicut Arabs adserit, neque post modicum inter- 
uallum, sicut Zeno, quia substantialiter uiuit. 

XVII Animalium vero animae non sunt substantiuae, sed cum carne 
ipsa carnis uiuacitate nascuntur et cum carnis morte finiuntur; et ideo 
nec ratione reguntur, sicut Plato et Alexander putant, sed ad omnia 
naturae incitamento ducuntur. 

[XVIIé Anima humana non cum carne moritur, quia nec cum carne (ut superius 
diximus) seminatur, sed formato in uentre matris corpore Dei iudicio creari et 
infundi, ut uiuat homo intus in utero et sic procedat natiuitate in mundo.] 

XVIII Duabus substantiis constat homo, anima tantum et corpore, 
anima cum ratione sua et corpus cum sensibus suis ; quos tamen sensus 
absque animae societate non mouet corpus, anima uero et sine corpore 
rationale suum tenet. 


XIII 5. seminari : addunt alii Dei vero iudicio coagulari [wel animari] in uulua 
et conpingi adque formari, ac formato iam corpore animam creari et infundi, ut 
uiuat in utero homo ex anima constans et corpore et [mel ut) egrediatur uiuus ex 
utero plenus humana substantia XV 2. animetur: alias animatur XVII 4. 
incitamento ; a/ias incitamenta XVIL6 Cafttulum hoc omttunt codices Bobiensis 
( = Mediol. Amb, O 212 sup.) Panis, 1451, Bern. 89, Sangall. 238, colon. cexii: lum 
(ut puto) sapil anctorem cut comme capitulo XI1 supra insertion tribuendtm est 
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1o morem baptizandi, et sic manus inpositione et chrismate communiti 
eucharistiae mysteriis admittantur. illos autem qui non in sanctae 
trinitatis inuocatione apud hereticos baptizati sunt, et ueniunt ad n0s, 
baptizari debere pronuntiamus—non rebaptizari, neque enim credendum 
est eos fuisse baptizatos qui non in nomine patris et filii et spiritus 

15 sancti iuxta regulam a Domino positam tincti sunt: ut sunt Paulianitae 
Procliani Borboritae Sipuri Fotiniaci (qui nunc uocantur Bonosiani) 
Montani et Manichei, uariata inpietatis germina, uel ceterae istorum 
originis siue ordinis pestes, quae duo principia sibi ignota introducunt, vt 
Cerdo et Marcion; uel contraria, ut Manicheus; uel tria, ut Theudotus; 

ao uel multa, ut Valentinus ; uel Christum hominem fuisse absque deo, Ut 
Cerinthus Ebion Artemon et Fotinus—ex istis, inquam, si qui ad n0§ 
uenerint, non requirendum ab eis utrum baptizati sint an non, sed ho© 
tantum, si credant ecclesiae fidem, et baptizentur ecclesiastico baptismaté- 

XXII Cotidie eucharistiae communionem percipere nec laudo ne© 
uitupero : omnibus tamen dominicis diebus communicandum hortor, $4 
tamen mens in affectu peccandi non sit, nam habentem adhuc uolunta~ 
tem peccandi grauari magis dico eucharistiae perceptione quam puri— 

5 ficari. et ideo quamuis quis peccato mordeatur, peccandi non habea& 
de cetero uoluntatem et communicaturus satisfaciat lacrimis et orationi— 
bus et confidens de Domini miseratione, qui peccata piae confession£ 
donare consueuit, accedat ad eucharistiam intrepidus et securus. sed 
hoc de illo dico quem capitalia et mortalia peccata non grauant: nam 

10 quem mortalia post baptismum crimina commissa premunt, hortor prius 
publica paenitentia satisfacere et ita sacerdotis iudicio reconciliatum 
communioni sociari, si uult NON AD IVDICIVM et condemnationem sui 
eucharistiam percipere. sed [et] secreta satisfactione solui mortalia 
crimina non negamus, sed mutato prius saeculari habitu et confesso 

15 religionis studio per uitae correctionem et iugi, immo perpetuo, luctu, 
miserante Deo: ita dumtaxat ut contraria pro his quae paenitet agat et 
eucharistiam omnibus dominicis [diebus] supplex et submissus usque 
ad mortem percipiat. 

XXIII Paenitentia uera est paenitenda non admittere sed admissa 
deflere. satisfactio paenitentiae est causas peccatorum excidere nec 
earum suggestionibus aditum indulgere. 

XXIITII_ In diuinis repromissionibus nihil terrenum uel transitorium 
exspectemus, sicut Meletiani sperant; non nuptiarum copulam, sicut 
Cerinthus et Marcus delectantur; non quod ad cibum uel potum 


XXII 12. 1 Cor, xi 34 


XXI 10. communiti: a#as commoniti 11. admittantur: @fas adinstruantur 
13. non rebaptizari : alias non baptizatos 15. Paulianitae : alas Paulionitae 
alias Paulianistae XXII 4. perceptione : alas participatione 7. misericordia : 
alias miseratione 
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a 1d salutem nisi | Deo ealiastis? 


1 uel n m non esse a Deo creatam sed a diabolo 
sted SPIES Bree comcce at, pod da. Vrs 
ty rations is creatura, commissus est et cogitandi acce- 
ees tiam boni uertit ad malum et multa cogitando 
oe, quod in se perdiderat inuidit in aliis, nec 5 
| peg et cnet anne ‘nulbins ienentor 
; ex eo malum uel malitia percurrit in ceteras 


il esse natura inmutabile nisi solum 


eit snc qui mutari non potest 
- bonum nec potest aliud quid esse quam 


ada illa qua creati sunt beatitudine per- 
t bonum (ut non mutarentur cum ceteris) 
les pmmauntate bonum conditionis et fidem 
tt Jo sancttatem nec sociorum exemplo deuinunciet t 


ee set Siioguas: ot chopescendie 


; sed non sibi sufficit ad beatitudinem, 
pieorar. sed et si cum hoc affectu causa 


noo diuortium magis coniugii uidebitur 
XXVIII 4. Marc viii 38; Luc. ix 26 (Marr. 
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XXXI Virginitas utroque bono praecelsior est, quia et naturam uinctt 
et pugnam, naturam corporis integritate, pugnam castimoniae pace. 

XXXII Bonum est in cibum CVM GRATIARVM ACTIONE sumere — 
quidquid Deus edendum praecepit, abstinere autem ab aliquibus, non — 
quasi a malis sed quasi [a] non necessariis, non est malum. moderari 
uero earum usum pro necessitate et tempore proprie christianorum est. 

XXXIII Malas dicere nuptias uel fornicationi conparandas aut 
stupro, cibos quoque credere malos uel mali causam creare percipien-— 
tibus, non est christianorum sed proprie Encratitarum et Manicheorum 
est. 

XXXIIII Sacratae Deo uirginitati nuptias coaequare, aut pro amore © 
castigandi corporis abstinentibus uino uel carnibus nihil credere meriti 
adcrescere, nec hoc christiani sed Iouiniani est. 

XXXV Integra fide credendum beatam Mariam dei Christi matrem 
et uirginem genuisse et post partum uirginem permansisse, nec blas- 
phemiae Heluidii adquiescendum qui dixit ‘Virgo ante partum, non 
uirgo post partum ’, 

XXXVI Elementa, id est caelum et terram, non credamus abolenda 
per ignem sed in melius commutanda, FIGVRAM autem MVND1 id est 
imaginem, non substantiam, TRANSITVRAM. 

XXXVII Bonum est facultates cum dispensatione pauperibus 
erogare: melius est pro intentione sequendi Dominum insemel donare 
et absolutum sollicitudine cum Christo egere. 

XXXVIII Maritum duarum post baptismum matronarum clericum 
non ordinandum, neque eum qui unam quidem sed concubinam non 
matronam habuit, nec illum qui uiduam aut repudiatam aut meretricem 
in matrimonium sumpsit, neque eum qui semetipsum quolibet corporis 

5 sui membro indignatione aliqua uel iusto uel iniusto timore superatus 
truncauerit, neque illum qui usuras accepisse conuincitur aut in scena 
lusisse noscitur, neque eum qui publica paenitentia mortalia crimina 
deflet, nec illum qui per ambitionem ad imitationem Simonis magi 
PECVNIAM OFFERT. 

XXXVIIII Sanctorum corpora, et praecipue beatorum martyrum reli- 
quias, ac si Christi membra sincerissima honoranda ; et basilicas eorum 
nomine appellatas, uelut loca sancta diuino cultui mancipata, affectu 
piissimo et deuotione fidelissima adeundas [esse]. si quis contra hanc 

5 sententiam uenit, non christianus sed Vigilantianus credatur. 

XL Baptizatis tantum iter esse salutis, nullum catechumenum (quam- 
uis in bonis operibus defunctum) uitam aeternam habere, credamus; 

XXXII 1, 1 Tim, iv3 XXXVI 2. 1 Cor. vii 31 XXXVI 9. Act viii 18 

XXXVIII 8. nec illum qui: addunt alit (sed non optim) testes aliquando in furiam 
uersus insaniuit uel afflictione diaboli uexatus est neque eum qui g. offert : 
alas defert 




















et martyr coram persecutore >was et confitetur fidem epee 5 
et hic wel aspargitur sanguine vel tinguitur i igne. ille manus inpositions 
[pontificis] accipit spiritum sanctum: hic locutorium efficitur spiritus 
Sancti, dum NON EST ips€ QVI LOQVITVR SED SPIRITVS PATRIS QVI 
Logvitvr In ipso. ille communicat eucharistiae in commemoratione|m] 10 
T™ortis Domini: hic ipsi Christo commoritur. ille confitetur se mundi 
ctibus renuntiaturum : hic ipsi renuntiat uitae. illi peccata omnia di- 
Mhittuntur: in isto extinguuntur. 

XLI In eucharistiajm] non debet aqua pura offerri, ut quidam 
Sobrietatis causa falluntur, sed vinum cum aqua mixtum: quia et uinum 
eeaptls nostrae mysterio, cum dicit NON BIBAM AMODO DE 

SENIMINE VITIS, et aqua mixtum, quod post caenam dabatur. sed 

(eam quod lancea perfossum est aqua cum sanguine egressa 5 

™2inum de vera carnis eius viTE cum aqua expressum ostendit. 

_ XLII Bona est caro nostra, et ualde bona [est], utpote a bono Deo 
©t solo condita: et non est mala, ut uult Sethianus et Offianus, nec mali 
‘usa, ut docuit Florinus, nec ex malo et bono conpacta, ut Manicheus 

sfemat: sed cum sit creatione bona, arbitrio animae efficitur nobis 

ee] bona uel mala, non mutatione substantiae sed exsecutionis mercede. 5 

| enim est quae stabit ANTE TRIBVNAL CHRISTI, in qua REFERET 

ria corporis anima PROVT GESSIT, SIVE BONVM SIVE MALVM. 

XLIII In resurrectione ex mortuis sexus forma non mutabitur; sed 
Uir mortuus resurget in forma uiri et femina in forma feminae, carens 
Sexu tantum in hac witae conditione, non specie naturali; ne non sit 
Uera resurrectio, si non id resurget quod cadit. 

XLIIII Ante passionem Domini omnes sanctorum animae in inferno 
sub debito praeuaricationis Adae tenebantur, donec auctoritate Domini 
per indebitam eius mortem de seruili conditione liberarentur. 

XLV Post ascensionem Domini ad caelos omnes sanctorum animae 
tum Christo sunt, et exeuntes de corpore ad Christum uadunt, EXSPE- 
CTANTES REDEMPTIONEM CORPORIS sui, ut ad integram et perpetuam 
beatitudinem cum ipso pariter inmutentur ; sicut [et] peccatorum animae 
in inferno sub timore positae exspectant resurrectionem corporis [sui], 5 
ut cum ipso ad poenam conuertantur aeternam. 

Marr, x 20 XLI 3. Marr, xxvi 29 6. lo, xv 1 XLU 6, 7. 
10 XLV 2. Rom. viii 23 


coh respondet : akasrespondit 6. aspargitur . .. intinguitur: alias intingu- 
itur .. y. tinguitur : plies intingoitar 10, ipso: alias illo 
alias inpressum XLII a, Offianus ; sailicet Ophianus 
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XLVI Paenitentia aboleri peccata indubitanter credimus, etiar 
in ultimo uitae spiritu admissorum paeniteat et publica lamentatio 
peccata prodantur ; “Cpe propsitctn 70%, sie \ SES eee eee 


illo qui NON VVLT MORTEM PECCATORIS SED VT CONVERTATVR A Pp 
ditione paenitendo ET saluatus miseratione Domini vIvAT. si quis ali 
sumus, sed motibus eas corporis ab illo et affectionum indiciis coll 
dicitur TV SOLVS NOSTI CORDA FILIORVM HOMINVM. 

XLVIII Non omnes malae cogitationes nostrae [semper] diab 
instinctu excitantur, el eles (OSE 
bonae autem cogitationes semper a Deo sunt. 

XLVIIII Demones per energiam non credinmue substaathlaseaan 
animae, sed adplicatione et oppressione uniri. inlabi autem me 
illi tantum possibile est qui creauit, qui natura subsistens incorpore 
capabilis est suae facturae. 

L Signa et prodigia et sanitates etiam peccatores in nomine Dom 
facere et ab ipso Deo discimus: et cum alios hac praesumptione iuue! 
sibi per ambitionem humanae gloriae nocent, qui gloriantur in dj 
falso, id est non meritis debito. 

LI Signis et prodigiis clarum posse fieri christianum, non tam 


LIT Nullus sanctus et iustus caret peccato: nec tamen ex h 
desinet esse iustus uel sanctus, cum affectu teneat sanctitatem; mn 
enim naturae humanae uiribus sed propositi adiumento per I 
gtatiam adquirimus sanctitatem. et ideo ueraciter se omnes sancti pi 
§ huntiant peccatores, quia in ueritate habent quod plangant, [et]si m 
reprachensione is [humanae]}. 


hv epenamaulan 7. Excacu. xviii 25, xxx 12 XLVII 3. 3 R: 


XLVI 5 Dei: eke: Domini 9 Dei: afters Domini XLVIUI 5. De 
eles Doms XLVIIII 1. emergiam: elas emergiam operationem, ad ands 
operatmoem glecwees exer; ahus emergiae operatiion]en 2. séplicatione : al 


pie Lit 3, wel: oharet & mobditate : abies auld et mutebilite 
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discrimine sejunguntur, et recta scribendi regula parum cra Ot 


uterentur in Ecclesia' ut ex eo Evangelium in Missa canerent, hin© 
persaepe fit, praesertim in Matthaeo, ut interpolationes occurrant, quibo> 
codex simillimus efficeretur Vulgatae. Eae tamen correctiones null© 
negotio dignoscuntur, tum ex atramento tum ex litterarum forme 
Quatuor Evangelia alium plane ordinem in éo servant atque in nostri 
Exemplaribus: I. Matthaeus, ex quo priora undecim haan perierunt = 
II. Ioannes; III. Lucas, sive Zucanus quemadmodum in eo nominatur; 
IV. Marcus. Praecipua lectionum discrimina ex eo codice 
Si quis omnia describere voluerit, codicem totum exscribat necesse est ; 
singulis enim prope versiculis occurrunt, sf verborum ordinem et 
spectes.’ The readings given by Bianchini are far from accurate. "i 

Sabatier also gave variant readings (rather less accurately than Bian- ‘\ 
chini) in the third volume of his great work Bidliorum Sacr. Latinae 
Versiones Antiquae seu Vetus Italica, completed in 1749. How inaccu- — 
rate the quotations of Bianchini and Sabatier are may be gathered from 
the fact that ‘Tischendorf’s citations in his Ed. vill sealer, which ane 
taken from their work, contain in St John’s Gospel alone not fewer than | 
153 false readings. 

In more recent times the Norwegian scholar Belsheim has published an 
edition of the text (without the Capitula or the Prologue to St Luke), 
Christiania, 1887. In Belsheim’s work there is no attempt to render 
the Codex line for line and page for page. The editor tells us that he 
noted in a copy of the Vulgate the variant readings he saw in the MS, 
and printed his edition from this annotated copy. The result has been 
to give the Codex the appearance of having a Vulgate base in many 
passages where no such Vulgate base exists. 

Finally, the learned English editors of the Vulgate give a very full col- 
lation of the MSS in St Luke and St John. (In St Matthew and St Mark 
they seem to rely solely on Tischendorf’s citations, which are not always 
accurate.) This collation is the outcome of the critical sagacity of the 
late Samuel Berger, whose work in deciphering old Latin MSS (notably 
Le Palimpseste de Fleury) entitles him to the gratitude of all students of 
the Latin text of the New Testament. Berger took Belsheim’s edition 
for his base, just as Belsheim took the Vulgate edition. The result has 
been that, whilst the great majority of Belsheim’s slips have been rectified, 


1 This is an assumption to which an examination of the Codex gives no support. 
I can find only a single lectionary note and one or two small crosses, There are 
4 few devotional notes in the margin, which shew the MS was used privately; but 
it was not, I believe, used publicly. 
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ew SECe" ; now found a new home in the Bibliothtque 
tional scart ahead tac sr.005, 
2 lost three out of eight quires in St Matthew. The 
three es have: periied down to xi 16 (not xi 6 a5 Belsbeim 
ae es SPE SE 
Two leaves are missing from St John 


a 


st Mark is complete except that three leaves—the 
nd the hd of Que ea mutilated. The first two 
| r are’ also slightly mutilated”. 
origi 1 of twenty-seven gatherings of eight, 
7m conning of five separate ets Dt which a 
ternion. The quires of the MS were as follows ; i-iii 
aB Bont) xv-avi, six (4, 5, and 7 lout) me-anvil 
ntu ae err Sppents) the extant leaves were hom 
pees | Ce enough, inasmuch as two consecutive 
th numbed 5 and two other concave les ar 
‘The last leaf is numbered 190, and the Codex therefore, 
neither rgo nor 191, as has been previously 


*s are found at the foot of the inner margin 
‘numbered 8, 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, 55 bis, 63, 
16, she ra 137, 145, 153, 161, 169, 177, and 
and was signed xiiii is lost. 

dof nunitering by quaternions signed at the 
NEE ose! ot secihies uasthnd of coaiiae 
ol Aga vero under the title is written the letter R by 


| Oe 


pone an eS NA nex 9 Se 
and in , 20, 29, 31, 33} *Vi 17 (except three letters), and in 
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the same hand that wrote the signature uiiii below. Now this R s 
originally on the seventy-second leaf of the MS, and 4 x 18 = 72. 

Berger has found the letter G at the foot of one of the pages of the= 
Fleury Palimpsest. Similarly the S. Germain MS uses letters as 
as numerals in its signatures (Old Latin Biblical Texts i pp. vii, viii). — 
The peculiarity in our MS is (1) the, sumbering. by Sikes, to) Sea 
position of the index letter. 

State of Preservation. 

The vellum is exceedingly fine, so much so that when photographed 
the letters on the other side appear through the vellum. Looking at 
a photo of fol. 48 verso one might easily read adcepit in St John iii 32 for 
adcipit owing to part of the letter m of homo being visible through the 
vellum. 

Some pages of the MS—notably fol. 49 verso—are as clear to-day as 
when they left the hand of the copyist fifteen centuries ago; but others 
are faded and only fully decipherable by one who has given some years 
of study to the MS as a whole. 

Rulings and Prickings. 

There are two columns of twenty-four lines on each Every 
page before being written on has been accurately ruled with twenty-four 
horizontal lines and four vertical lines. To guide the horizontal ruling 
a vertical line of twenty-four prickings was first made, extending down 
the page and about three inches from the right-hand edge of the vellum, 

Each vellum leaf measures 28-5 cm. by 24:5 cm., or 11} in. by 9 in. 
(approximately the measurement of ¢); but originally was somewhat 
larger, having been clipped in the process of binding. 

The leaves are now bound in a binding not more than 200 years old, 
and uniform with that of other MS books in the Library. 

The composition and colour of the ink is a valuable clue in deter- 
mining the age and history of a MS. The ink used by the original 
scribe had a yellowish infusion in it, and the process of centuries has 
now given to it a beautiful sheen. The uncial correctors also employed 
ink of the same yellowish shade. The ink employed by the older of the 
two Vulgate correctors had a violet tint. There is a close resemblance 
between the ink of 4° and that of the Uncial correctors of f, and both 
seem to belong to the fifth century, 


Orthography of the MS. 
The Compendia are only those found in the most ancient MSS, and 
some are peculiar to f: 
ds, dm, di, do (the full form dif is used in the nom. plur.; deus in 
full is found once). 












dns, dms, doms (once), dom (dominus in full is found twice ; dmn is 
ts, him, ihum, thu, iho (the voc. is ths 4/7). 
22 (the full form is found fairly often in the 
Sing,, and is usual in the plural) 
ss, snc (once), scm, sci, sco (but as often as not the form is written 
2m full, viz. spu sancto). 


The following ligatures occur, but only at the end (or near the end) 
<>faline: 

With w: ua, uc, ue, ul, um, un (in wa¢ and wc), up, ur, us, ut, uu (ui is 
mo 

With #: ne, ne, ns, nt. 

With o: os (frequent in #), 

With ¢ (as second letter): ae, ne, ue, re. 

The ligatures wf and uwac are also found. 

At the end of a line the letters m and m, and the combination #/, are 

expressed by a little line above the preceding letter, This 
‘ime when by the original scribe is very thin and straight and is shorter 
When placed over the letter ¢ than elsewhere. In the archetype, as in 
the MS, m and nf must have been expressed in the same way; for 
We find veréunt = verbum, and conversely possum = possunt, sitium = 
Sitiunt, eum = eunt, and many other confusions of the same kind. 
The combinations we and ws are represented by a single point in the 
Middle of the preceding letter: thus quinq-, sedentib-, and even ann.. 
This abbreviation, however, is more rarely employed than in later MSS. 
We find also a/f without a point for a/ius, which postulates the occur- 
tence of the same abbreviation in the archetype. 
_The beginning of every column is marked by a rather larger letter, as 
of each paragraph. At the beginning of a paragraph 
this initial letter projects slightly into the margin. 

Punctuation by the scribe himself is exceedingly rare. He sometimes 
both after and before certain short words and abbreviations, 
such as -va., .0S-,-0-, and -scm-; and as a rule puts a point after numerals, 
even -x-x-x- with four points is found. But he does not act 
consistently in his method of punctuation. In the whole of St Mark’s 
Gospel (if we except the pointing of numerals) there are only five stops. 
In the other Gospels the stops by the first hand are almost equally rare. 
For I suspect that not a few of the points marked by me in these Gospels 
‘ought to be attributed to an early corrector rather than to the original 
scnibe. Where, however, there has been any doubt I have always 
_ punctuated. On p. 130, containing St Luke xvi 4-13, there are quite 
_ twenty stops in a very ancient hand—the hand that added n to octogi~ 
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in line 18 of col. x. Six of these stops, which resemble those of 
original scribe (and may conceivably have been his), are retained. 


Capitula. . 

As regards the Capitula, found in our MS but wanting in most ol¢ 
Latin MSS, there is good reason to believe that they did not form palt 
of the archetype from which the text of / was copied, but were gathere? 
from another MS which had affinities with the parent of the DPGQ ur* 
group, whose Capitula are given by Wordsworth and White in thei! 
edition of the Vulgate Gospels. There occur such variations as thé 





following : 
Capitula in ff. Text of ff. 
St John i 29 _—ecce agnus Gi qui tollit + ecce agnus di ecce qui tollit 
iit chana chanaan (amd canan) 
iv 38 __ in labores in labore (= a) 
ix 7 siloam aoe (sic) (and solam), 
x24  pharisei 
xii 25  ——perdet a | 
xivi6 patrem meum patrem | 
St Lukeii 28 deum eum 
xvi 20 _—eleazarus (= ¢) lazarus | 
xix 3 #minimissimo pusillo 
St Markiirr §ambula vade 
viis5  edere manducare 
ix 35 _ infans puer 
xi 30 ~— fuit est 
xi 38 _iscribis scribis 
xvitg _incelis in celum (= Iren.) 


The Capitula of St Matthew are lost. 

The forms in the Capitula are nearer to the Vulgate 
the matter of Proper Nouns—than those in the Text. 

The antiquity of the MS from which these variations were drawn is 
shewn by the occurrence of such forms in the Capitula as iseridis and 
minimissimo; and by the indiscriminate use of the accusative or the 
ablative after the common prepositions a and de. This MS, however, 
must have had affinities with the archetype of # since both have such 
ancient spellings as fossetsio and dms, while exhibiting the same popular 
grammatical forms, most patently in the matter of prepositions and their 
Cases. 

In the Capitula of St Mark we find in synagogam hominem sanavit ; 
de colonos; de septem fratres; de xpm: de lapides; dormiens in 
naviculam; a legionem; de septem panes; cum ihm—the classical 
usage being the exception and the unclassical or popular usage the rule. 
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in our MS, of which it is no component part (compare the spelling 

of /ucas, mattheum, Spo), is an important witness to the antiquity of the 

strata in which it occurs. No such Argument is found before eitht 

St John or St Mark (the beginning of St Matt. is wanting). Belshem 

notices the Argument and calls it ‘prologus perantiquus’, but quote 

only five lines from it with one false reading antiochenus for anthiocensts 
Sections, Chapters, Subscriptions. 

There is no notation in the margin of the Ammonian sections aod 
Eusebian canons. In this the MS resembles ¢e. Another curious pois! 
of resemblance with ¢ is that although e has no general numbering 
chapters, one number (Ixxviiii) is actually found embedded in that part 
of the text of St Luke xxiv to which the same number is affixed in f@ 
Tischendorf who edited ¢ exclaims in surprise: ‘In quem locum quo 
casu iste numerus irrepserit difficile dixeris. Neque enim capitulorum 
aut canonorum numeri de quibus cogitare possis, ullo modo con- 
veniunt.’ The mystery is solved if we admit that the archetype of e had 
a numbering of its chapters agreeing with that of 7, and the DPGQ 
aur ¢ group to which reference has already been made. The same 
numeration is found in the Irish MS ». 

The headings of the pages are of the simplest description. On the 
left-hand page is written exangelium sec or euangelium. On the right- 
hand page is written matleum, tohannem (or toadhem (once) or soad- 
nem (twice) ), /ucanum, marcum (or sec marcum). Of the first four 
leaves of the Gospel of St John, three lack the name of the Evangelist. 

The subscriptions at the end of each Gospel are thus worded : 

(1) EVANGEL | SECUNDU | MATHEU | EXP INC | EUANGELIU | SECUN- 
DU | IOhANNEM. 

(2) EUANGELIU | SEC IOhANNE | EXPL INC | EUANGELIUM | SECUN- 
DUM | LUCANUM | AMEN. 

(3) EXPL EUA | GELIUM SEC | LUCANUM | INCP CAPITULA | EUAN- 
GELII | SECUNDUM | MARCUM. 

(4) EXPLICIT | EUANGELIUM | SECUNDUM | MARCUM. 

The occurrence of the form matheum in the subscription instead 
of the form matteum, which occurs at the head of each leaf in the 
Gospel, is not perhaps without its significance. It may be that these 
subscriptions were not found in our scribe’s archetype, but were added 
by him from some other MS, possibly the MS from which he obtained 
the Capitula. 

Correctors of the MS. 

The MS was examined by two if not more uncial correctors who were 
little more than a century removed in point of time from the scribe. 
The first of these correctors (probably the dtorthota) made a few 
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scien ts. 9 aie sd ata 
car reni tpelp pte Riee Seo 
hoc testatur for testimonium perhibet. ‘It is easily dis 
saarpeytiay eager mee ee 
cuts bedded bined ta tecntag sauicoong, aa 
to shew (where the continuous writing seemed to 
division of the text into separate words. Se taiehithe te gi 
writing with but scant respect, and in some cases he wellnigh ext 
guished it by writing over it his corrections. An emer es nied 
corrections have been ignored. The only corrections : 
been those of the two uncial correctors, except that in a v 
one of which hasbeen jus refered to (St Mate xxv 43)~ nee 
with a note stating to whom the correction is due. It is remark 
that neither of the two Vulgate corrector: touched St Mark. 
The last corrector of theMS nses'e black soodera\ loki 
in imitative uncials. Some of his corrections are inept in th “ 
He defaces with black ink the letters he wishes away. To m, 
mat admit, falls the honour of correcting in St Luke =i <8 hag 
blunder of the first hand which escaped all the other 
si et sanatas sanatam cicit. He is not so happy, howeret, 
St Luke ix 24 he suspects something wrong in the words ax 
tilo mna, and so inserts the word decem before mma! Other 
of this good man’s officiousness are seen in St Mark viii 7, wh 
shame bake Gon cai elas tc ce i 
where he inks over the letters iv in true modern | fash 
and makes dormit out of dormivit. . a 
The work of the earlier correctors of the MS shews no acquair ntanc 
with the Latin idiom or even with the rudiments of the Latin la n 
The insertion of punctuation in the middle of a word, the b Deon 
attempts to correct obvious errors, the failure even to detect tk 
palpable mistakes of the first hand—all bear wines tothe MS h 
lain for centuries in the keeping of men who knew little or n 
the Latin tongue. Not until we come to the twelfth-century c ecto — 
do’ we Good my totelignac Revught to bear ca tea an 
then not of a high order, 


Internal Evidence as to date. 


Whilst # has features common to all old MSS of the Latin G 
it has also some noteworthy peculiarities, «One of these (ahened aad a5 
the occurrence of the forms dms, dmi, dmo, dme alongside of the t :. 
forms dns, dni, dno, dne, The form dms instead of dns has been 
noted as occurring in the St Gall MS » of the fifth century, and has : 
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St Luke vii 24 et cum discessitsent. 
ix 42 et cum adcessitset. 
xx 20 et cum recessitsent. 
St Mark vi 14 quod iohannis baptista surrexitset. 
vi 25 Cumque introitset. 
xiv 45 et cum adcessitset. 
xv 39 quod sic clamans emisitset. 
I have noted the same form once in Codex 4 in St Mark v 4. 
et compedes confregitset.  :, 
Bianchini punctuates confregit: set. It is not found in any ot! _ 


Latin MS, nor am I aware that any one has up till now called atter 
to its existence. 


Belsheim notices this peculiarity of our MS only once, viz.in St Luke 
xx 20, where the reading is 
Et cum recessitsé 
summiserunt qui. 
This with more daring than ingenuity he resolves as follows : 
Et cum recessit sensum miserunt qui. 
But summiserunt is plainly the reading of f with aci/g. 
The occurrence of such an ancient form so many times in the text of — 
# is a strong argument for the antiquity of the text that contains it. 






Affinities with Old French. | 
There is ample evidence that the original Old Latin Version was of 
popular rather than classical origin. It is the Angua rustica spoken in — 
the Roman colonies and by the common people in Rome itself that — 
has given birth both to the Romance languages and to the Old Latin ~ 
Version. The classical idiom of Cicero was no more the language of 
the Roman legionaries than was the language of Dr Johnson that of the 
generality of the citizens of London. This being the case we should 
expect to find the same phonetic corruptions and the same levelling 
of grammatical distinctions both in Old French and in the earliest 
copies of the Old Latin Version, For it is well known that the Latin 
text of the N. T. underwent during the first four or five centuries a 
gradual process of refinement and of adaptation to classical usage. 
Berger has already called attention to the form iscindamus in ff in 
St John xix 24. The form #seridis occurs in the Capitula of St Mark ; 
and fispicas in the Capitula of St Luke. With these forms we may 
compare fspiciens in 6 (St Mark vi 41) and ispumans (St Mark ix 19). 
The form aé scandaits (St Matt. xviii 7) in # A F and the best Vulgate 
MSS, and ad seridis (St Mark xii 38) in f da, XGM VX *Z, are 
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(@) ¢ becomes @ in O. Fr., imperatorem gives emperador. Hes9* 
densaurus as well as fensaurus. 

(e) f interchanges with ¢: sifim gives soif. Hence d/astemia a4 
blastemabant. . 

(f) s becomes x: duos gives deux. Hence vos, extimo (= Fp ' 
superunstt. 

(g) medial s becomes 7. In fare found ewangeliio and gaiophylace™ 
(= 5). Zelosus gives jaloux. 

(A) Hard ¢ changes to ch: chana, chapharnaum. 

(s) 00 becomes 0: cooperire becomes coperire, whence couvrir. t om 
has coperire. 

(7) Medial » becomes ¢ or d and vice versa. jf has dissttsio, con- 
stritgat, mercetnarius, vedundari, quondam (= quoddam), pitna, antendo, 
soadnes. In the Chanson de Roland there occurs anpres (=apres) 
from ad and pressum. 

(2) Dropping of initial a: Jostolis. Cf. done from O. Fr. adone. 

(7) o¢ is softened into e. In ff ceperunt = coeperunt. 

(m) Dropping of final m: septe (=), dece. Cf. sept and dix. 

(n) -dc- for -ce-: sudcendo, sudcido. -cc- in this way becomes soft ¢. 

(0) # final falls out after s, 2, and /: posqguam, es (= est), erun, ond. 
Hence Lat. fost becomes in O. Fr. puts. Also e is found for ef. 

() Dropping of medial #: adivtis, calcum. ff has the old form Avabe. 

(g) Insertion of parasitic r: Uthrostrotrus, adpropriat. propiam 
which occurs twice in fand also in 4+ is I believe the true spelling 
of proprius, which is derived from prope by the insertion of a parasitic 
second y. The presence of one »~ incites to the insertion of another. 

The place of the aspirate in such words as scartoht, eprhem, sepul- 
crhum, tosehp, osehc, may perhaps be due to the aspirate being in 
early times expressed by a mark placed above the letter to be aspirated 
as in Greek. This misplacement of the aspirate is a striking peculiarity 


of 7. 

a Grammatical Variations from Classic Usage. 

Cases of Nouns. There is an utter disregard of the distinction 
between the ablative and accusative cases after prepositions. Such 
forms as intrare in regno (thrice), cum moysen (= 1), docere in syna- 
gogam, de potestatem (= 1), post resurrectione (= G) are frequent. 

We find also in dite festum, in ficulneam hac (= 1), serviens nocte 
ac diem, propter tua loquellam, ex hoc panem, inplebatur Sapientiam 
et gratia. Such forms as these point to the levelling of oblique cases 
in Low Latin, whereby the ablative was confused with the accusative?. 


1 Ranke calls it an error for extstimo, 
$ Compare videt duos angelis, St John xx 12; sbi apostolus dict, St Luke 


dinittere populum unum vinctum, St Matt. xxvii 15. Capitula ; 
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another peculiarity of f and ¢ In St Mark xiv 27 for the Vulgate 
scandalizabimini ff d read scandalisari habetis, which is in strict cc" 
formity with that O, Fr. usage, whence the Modern Fr. verb endings 
are derived (e. g. parlerai is from par/are and (/)adeo). | 

Use of qui for quis. This use noted by Tischendorf as occurriramg 
in e is also found in f; but the classic usage is the more common. 

Quicum is sometimes used in ff for guitcumague. 

The curious ad a/is alium (for ad alterutrum) found in aéa is ne—t 
found in f. 

Confusion of Active Verbs and Deponents. ff uses acusarentur {>t 
accusarent, vocarentur for vocarent, and consensus erat (St Luke xxiii 52===) 
for consenserat. | 

Syntax of Verbs. Misereor governs both the gen. and the dat— *— 
miserere miki and miserere mei are both found in St Luke ; perhibeo b= — 
a double acc. in St John v 37 and viii 18; moceo governs an ac 
(St Mark xvi 16); egeo takes an acc. 

The second and third persons sing. pres. indic. of the verb sum a= | 
confused; but es for es# is more frequent than es? for es, Ofer —" 
adferet’, auferet are found for offer, adfert, aufert, |¥F has offeret (—" 
offert.| LErint = erunt. 

Some verbs of the 3rd conj. in -io make infinitive in -ire : interfici — 
diripire (recevoir and concevoir are from recipire and concipire, not fro 
vecipére and concipére) ; fugierunt = fugerunt ; processterant(=bG).  _ 

Verbs in -eo form their imperf. indic. in -iebam: abiebant. Thet™ 
future is in -tam or -ibo: transiet or transibit. | 

Reduplicated perfects of the 3rd conj. formed with e for ¢ are «ve 
dedi, tradedi (= F), tetegi, perdedi. Prando has for its perf. prandidf—- 
So prendidi for prendi in St John xxi 10 is found in 4 and ag”. 

2nd pers. sing., imp, and plup, subj., ends in some cases in -# for 
-eS: Stiris, petissis. So also perspiciis (= perspicies). 

Respondite, dictbant, manate, vexebantur are also noteworthy. 

In verbs compounded with the preposition ad the preposition more 
often than not remains unresolved: adcipio, adpareo, adcesso, adcuso. 

The preposition after compound verbs is not repeated: sncidtt datrones. 

Von is used for me in imperatives, and also for zone in interrogatives. 


Spelling. 

The spelling found in f—or rather the absence of all uniformity of 
spelling—is an important witness in determining the age and history 
of the text. In no other ancient MS is there found such an unfixed- 
ness in the spelling. The process of levelling all variant spellings began 

' Scrivener needlessly suspects adferent in d of being a clerical error (Bezae 
Codex Cantad, p. xiii), Similarly Ranke classes offeret in F as a blunder. 
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caesar inthe next; fret a one verse and 
dh austeris and in the next verse awsferes ; 
se, £ m*in the next. These variants make 
be MS one that requires constant aces 

: z (v. 1), pascha (vv. 7, 8, 13, 15) Pasca 


occur ossanna, ossana, and osanna. The form in 
na; in St Mark xi 10 ossanna. 


ivrie (82/24) and denaros, 
Sessa [cf. mhattata|, mattheus, matheus, 
oa eSaang parisanis, and fariseus. 
» Saiofilacium, gasophy- 


, and filippus. 
(0) a (s/t0), grabatium (3/10). 


taias is esias and eseias. 
s is baraba (8/11) and barabbas. 
rita is hyprocita (ten times), yprocyta (once), hyprocrita (twice), 
ale of eritys for hypocritis. Hypocrisis is spelled Ayprocrisis 
Luke xi pepe eee); Which is probably an imperfect cor- 
ee ee 
8 mata ee St Matt. xxvii 61 magdelenae), 
g are the commonest examples : 
vivit i= Whit, Beni, vonum, ctoum, serbe, bidimus. 
u: bus =e, spungia, hoc = huc. 
@ the spelling grabattum (= vg) is fixed, and in a it is only once 
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(4) ae, e', @: ttenere, terri motus, cecus, ve, adcepit (= adcpti 
dimittae, hec. 

(5) y and 7: praesbiterium = e, hyprocritys, therosolomys. 

(6) x and 5: vos = vox, extimo = aestimo. 

(7) dand ¢: reliquid, densaurus. 

(8) mand a: jfinbriam, recundo. 

Palaeographical miscopyings. The most striking and frequent of tk 
scribe’s errors is the confusion of m and n¢. Sunf occurs at least ha 
a dozen times for sum; and even verdunt for verbum. On the contrar 
eum is found for eunt, sttium for sitiunt, and faciam for faciant. TE 
confusion no doubt arose from faulty resolution of the /eo/a that in te 
archetype signified both m and w#. It is an important fact that not ox 
in twenty of our scribe’s errors are corrected, and he himself erase 
nothing that he had once written. 

(a) A syllable is lost: constitum, tristia, phasma, exclaverunt, bedicer 
diffatus, existibunf—none of which is corrected. 

or a syllable is reduplicated: mamanus, superaveraverunt, gquemquem 
untuniversum. 

or (8) a terminal letter does duty twice (Haplography) : Pet 
dextramanum, domutlli, multin, gquaerant, nuncepistis, 

or (y) letters and syllables are changed round (Mefathesis) : pres 

= esurientes), arbitetrur, xestus, lasamapthant, eas (= aes), sanate 
(= safanas), eridacare. 

The letters m and are omitted: ude, capharnan. 

m is confused with s: sponsusm, locusm, tespestas. 

fis confused with s, m and nf: dictt = dicis, tunicat, ceperut. 

Omission of #, and insertion of 7: gua = guia, and guia = gua (¢ ha 
the same confusion). 

Omission of s, and insertion of 5: ets = ef, vestrts = vestrt. 

Omission of 7, insertion of 7: jelwm, paate, lithrostrotrus, tronttrut. 

There is one instance of the use of ~ for n, resctunt = mesciunt; anc 
one of m for us, guadram. 

Blunders of mere carelessness such as the following are distinct fron 
those given above : 

(2) Qui non honorificat patrem non honorificat filium qui misit illun 
(St John v 23). 

(4) per os sanctorum prophetaverunt. 

(¢) rabbi barabam (d Aas rabbi thabita). 

(¢) aepulabatur cottidie splendebat,. 

So foterant is found for propier, nin for non, nemo for me non, guomtan 
for vobis, intellege for in lege, bropterea for prope. 

* Forms in ¢ constantly replace those in ae: gwero is more frequent than gwaero 
and preeipio than praecipio, Caecits and cects are about equally distributed. 
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The number of mere blunders, however, in ff is remarkably small. 

Ther character vouches for the fact that # has undergone but little 
emendation. ‘The faithfulness of its text is due not a little to the total 
ignorance of Latin on the part of its scribe. 

Homocoteleuton. ‘The small number of errors of Homoeoteleuton in 
| fraises a presumption that fis not far removed from the archetype. 
In an area remote from learning there should be a rotgh proportion 
between the number of copyings and the number of errors of this kind. 

The following list? of these errors shews how accurate was the work 
of the scribe of #/(especially in St Mark), even if all of them be attributed 
to him : 

(1) St Matt. xi 21, quia si in tyro et Sidonae factae [essent virtutes 
quae factae | sunt. 

(2) xii 37, unusquisque enim ex verbis suis [iustificabitur aut ex verbis 
suis} condemnavitur. 

(3) xviii 17, quod si non audierit [eos dic ecclesiae si autem ecclesiam 
non audierit] tibi sicut ethnicus. 
(4) xxii 11, et vidit ibi hominem non vestjitum vestjem nuptialem. 
(5) xxv 21, et fidelis (quia super pauca fuisti fidelis] super multa. 
_(6) St John iv 5, cognovit ergo pater quia [illa hora erat in qua] dixit ei 
ibs, 
(7) vi 19, vigin[ta quin]q. 
(8) viii 55, ego autem cognovi eum [et si dixero quia non novi eum] 
€r0 similis, 
(9) xi 2, 3, frater lazarus infirmabatur [miserunt ergo... infirmatur | 
audivit, 
ve xii 24, mortuum fuerit [ipsum solum manet si autem mortuum 
ent], 
ve xiv 21, ille est qui diligit me [qui autem diligit me] diligetur 
= e). 
(12) St Luke i 41, ut audivit salutationem mariae elisabeht [exultavit 
infans ., . elisabeht] et exclamavit. 
' (13) vii 26, quid existis videre prophetam [utique dico ... prophetam ] 
ic est. 

(14) xii 47, 48, vapulabit [multas qui autem non cognovit . . . vapu- 
abit] paucas. 

(15) St Mark xiii 30, non transiet generatio haec[donec ] omnia ista fiant. 

It is probable that a few of the above occurred in the exemplar from 
Which ff was copied. 

It is also quite possible that Nos. 2, 3, and 11 may not be errors at 
all, but may represent the ancient Old Latin Text. In the case of No. 3 


’ The list is not quite complete. Other errors occur St Matt. xx 28; XXIV 23; 
St Luke xviii 27. 
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it is hard to see how words so important should have been omitted no 
only by #7, but by the diorthota and uncial correctors of the MS. They 
were not inserted in the MS until the twelfth century. 


The Archetype. 


Errors of the Archetype. A small number of the errors in in f are # 

a character to warrant the belief that they were taken from the as 
type, and are not due to the scribe himself. Such errors are q 
distinct from the errors made by an ignorant scribe, who could write we 
verbunt, and ponec. The following appear to belong to the same cla 

(1) én teiuniis for in tanuts. 

(2) nos tenuerunt for nocte venerunt. 

(3) & viam erat for invaserat. 

(4) pelegrinantibus for praegnantibus. 

(5) innocente for in occidente. 

(6) isnior (St Luke xv) for senior. 

(7) stlvae for stloam. 

(8) mala (St Luke xii) for dona. 


These readings were, in the main, the outcome of a brain familiar 
(but non-conversant) with the Latin tongue, and were beyond the power 
of invention possessed by the scribe of #7 

It is probable also that in his archetype the scribe found Ayfroct/a 
and hyprocisis, and possibly servientes for esurientes and sicut for secus. 

Length of line. The lines in the archetype of fF were a little shorter 
than in their surviving copy. 

In St John vi 17 f/ reads Et cum ascendisse in | navem venieba. 


The archetype was 
Et cum ascendissé 


in navem venieba. 


In St Mark xi1 Et cum adpropinqua 
was miscopied from Et cum adpropinqua. 

In St Mark xiii 6 the words dropped out formed a line, viz. 

multi enim venient. 

Capitals. The fact that the scribe of # sometimes begins a column 
without a capital letter, raises the presumption that the columns were 
not begun (or not always begun) with a capital in the archetype. 

Punctuation. The punctuation by the scribe is often misplaced. In 
many instances his division of the text shews no knowledge of the 
Latin. Once he wrongly indents five lines in St John as though they 
formed a quotation from the Old Testament. 

If the inept punctuation be subtracted from the whole, the fewness 
of the remaining marks of punctuation leads to the belief that the 
archetype had little, if any, punctuation in the proper sense of the term. 
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The marks were employed to mark off short words and numerals rather 
than to note the end of a phrase or sentence; whilst sometimes they 
‘Appear to have been purely ornamental. 
Palaeographical Evidence as to the Date of the MS. 
In f the beautiful rounded uncials of the scribe must strike even 
4 casual observer, On first seeing the MS in 1899 I was much 
Impressed by the apparent antiquity of the writing as compared with 
‘uch MSS as I had hitherto examined, including Codex Bezae (@) and 
the Brescian Gospels (f). The writing of # has, in fact, more resem- 
blance to that of a than to any other Old Latin MS. Both are written 
00 untinted vellum in natural ink. Compared with the MSS & and /' 
and #, which are all attributed to the fifth century, a and f have a good 
Clim to be ranked at least a century earlier; whilst a, #, 4, 4, and 7 
4ppear to be all earlier than the silver MSS 4, f, e, and 7. 
_ On examining the letter D we notice that in a and # the finishing 
fine is bent rather more to the left from the vertical than in & and 4. 
Tt is true that this is not a proof of great antiquity, as the same shape 
©£ D continues till the eighth or ninth century; but, on the other 
, Straight-backed D’s are a later departure, and in Codex Bezae 
the back of the D is quite vertical, as it is in most later MSS which 
Pproach the cursive formation *. 
th the case of the letter E the letter is crossed Aigh and with an 
AXtremely thin line in @ and f, and with an almost equally fine line and 
"Newly as high in x. In a and ff the horizontal stroke sometimes 
©Sses through the back of the letter. In / and 4, on the contrary, 
TEx: letter is crossed in the middle, and with a much thicker and more 
Pronounced stroke. In other respects the E of 4 is unique in its oval 
®ather than circular formation and the thinness of its back stroke. 
With respect to the letter T the greatest possible affinity exists 
between a and f, in both of which codices I and T are much alike. 
ence in # Belsheim edited infra for in iva, and Bianchini scariothi 
for scarioht. Tischendorf has remarked that the same similarity exists 
in¢, But in 4 and &, as well as in 4, the letters are clearly differentiated 
and the cross of the T is quite pronounced as in later MSS. 
The letters G and C in a and # are but slightly differentiated ; and 
4 intent gaze is needed to discriminate the two in some places, so fine 
isthe distinguishing downward stroke. In 4°, 2, 4, and 4 the finishing 
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stroke is shorter and thicker and more f sents 


x as ncea. 


































have been penned by the same scribe. _ bast: : A. 
Again the bow of the P in a and fis re bl y small 

by a stroke more vertical than horizontal. — Indand 

a more horizontal direction. 


‘The letter B has a small upper loop in a and fan 
ofthe B in the Bobbio Cicero Palimpsest at Turin, w 
the third or fourth century. , 

In F the horizontal strokes are extremely short at te otrusive 
a and ff; and in this letter too there is a striking resemb me 
# and the Bobbio Palimpsest. In 4, on the other | 1¢ ho izon 
Sere ce racwmnalt ad he tock of to SE 
extremity. . a 

The old scribes wrote the letter O with two crescent ee str 
which met, or more often neardy met, in a thin, scarcely vis 
the two points of contact ; and the letter has thus in @ a 
rather than a circular appearance. band nee 
ett cle with an unr thickness ccumfrees a 
and 4 the circumference is also continuous, though of va’ 

The letter $ in a and fFis more graceful and less rotund th 
w, and approaches nearer to the S in the Bobbio Palimp: a 
and d sometimes dominates the other letters as does F ine. 

Pically, in « and f the ‘letter A bass quit pt eae s ba 
stroke, while the loop is short. In 4, 4, #, and # the back st 

A is slightly hooked and undulatory, andthe op ofthe eri 
than in a and # Ancient scribes wrote the loop of the / 
noticed this in an A begun in / and then cancelled. 

Mr Warner of the British Museum has pointed out to me that there 
a rexmblincetveenf and the Par iy (Pu Se, Ft Ser 

Plate 32). If, as is probable, they must be assigned 2 
century palaeographical considerations would place # at the beginning 
of that century, and the Latin text of Livy towards the end. 

The canult of the cotparison of the Cauaantiss katana 
shat a Su eel he en a Fa 
rank with a@ in point of antiquity. It is earlier than 4 or 
decidedly earlier than 4. In A and », and more pronouncedly in 4 
oval formation found in the Bobbio Cicero Palimpsest at Turin, ar 
saved in J; bes given way to the bold roundel ane of a 
seventh centuries, In 4 the letters are almost circular, It is true th 
in & the oval form survives, but the heavily-crossed T and E and the 
frequent punctuation of 4, together with other considerations, mer 
Fratelli Bocea, 1899) reveals the fact that the work of Bianchini leaves much to = 
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| Excer y long in ¢; in a and ff it is short 
y anglec sie it, and is hooked at the top. 

exceedingly fr ‘There are at least twenty points 

20 es and the are ll by the firsthand, for in a 

ative of the palaeography of J, f, and ¢ 

. end hog might bong othe or 

> of writing in gold and silver on 


sto ave | Gr the sbth contesy und. $0 have 
. Silver ink hed 0 the durability of other ink. 
e all the e impr s that are received from a MS 


itis earlier or later than another. The 

in f, the absence of all knobs or orna- 

| crore tad, pesalmabeernge 

ions, the extreme rarity of 

i t0:th6 conviction that # belongs to 

des and that it surpasses in age all 
1 of a. 
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is later date for ¢, One is the trequent use in 
h aput. + Both aput and apud are found in Codex 
a genn i "(= ug) in S Luke ; f invariably gennesar. 
(n 0 be continued.) 
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THE LITANY OF SAINTS IN THE STOWE MISSAL- 


Ipeas in regard to the first attestations and early history of what 
is designated in the official books of the Roman Church ‘the 
Litanies’, but commonly called ‘The Litany of the Saints’, seem 
vague and indefinite. The usc of such» series. it ianaeaaet 
saints by name was, for instance, in an article I read not long ago, 
assumed to exist in Gaul in the sixth century; and this 
was used as an instrument in the criticism of the Afarfprologium 
Hieronymianum. In the last number (iv 1) of the Oriens christianws 
Dr Baumstark has printed (text and translation, pp. 116-119) a “Syrian- 
Melchite Litany of All the Saints’, with a lengthy preliminary dissertation 
(pp. 98-116, 120), The subject is now therefore on the order of the 
day. Moreover, what must be the definitive edition of the Some Afissal 
is in preparation ; and doubtless discussion of some points of detail had 
better precede, than follow on, that publication. But the starting-point 
of an enquiry such as I have indicated is, so far as I can see, precisely 
the litany which stands at the beginning of the normal mass in that 
missal. It has then seemed to me opportune, without waiting for 
further informations, or more light, to lay before those interested in the 
subject what I have been able to gather in regard to the early history 
of the ‘Litany of the Saints’ in the West, with which Dr Baumstark 
and his former colleague, Dr Schermann, have not concerned them- 
selves. Such a paper will serve to bring the discussion of this rather 
obscure matter into some definite form; and I propose to restrict my 
remarks, as much as I can, to what is textual, documentary, and, so 
far, positive. 

Before examining the cabane of the litany of Stowe, it will be proper 
to remark on its position and surroundings. This litany appears as an 
item of what is now called the ‘Praeparatio Sacerdotis’, viz. the series 
of non-liturgical prayers which form the priest’s personal preparation for 
saying mass. In the earliest Western books this ‘ atio’ is 
rudimentary, being represented by a single prayer entitled ‘ Apologia 
Sacerdotis’. In his edition of the Book of Cerne (pp. xxv—xxvi), Dom 
Kuypers has pointed out that the most ancient examples of the 
* Apologia’ represent more than one type of religious mind and feeling. 
The form given in the Bobéio Missa/‘ shews yet a different type of such 
mind, though textually it is related to the two ‘ Apologiae’ adduced 
by Dom Kuypers. This is the stage of developement at the close of the 

enth century. Thc ‘praeparatio’ which the Stowe Afissal offers 
* Mabillon Mws, Jfal. i 375 ; Muratori Litwrg. Rows. ii 934. 
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je stands in the Sacramentary of Gellone. The 
Pari B. N. Lat. 816, £. 70” has a single ‘Apologia’ 
rib iv cap. 27 § 10) there called‘ Accuatio 
nasizes the ideas already found in the Sfowe 
rbert (Mon. vet. liturg. Alemann. i 297) this 
of a ‘misea sacerdotis propria’. Abbot Cabrol 
inthe Ree Band. (April 19) t0 shew that the 
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nos—[? Fili Dei t. r. a. Ut pacem dones t. r. a. t n.—Agne 
Dei qui tollis peccata aaa i miserere nobis’. 

Here it is necessary to distinguish two elements: the general 
“framework ' and the names of the saints invoked. eye element 
cations of this ‘Shu lesds St albaid ae Mary, Peter, Paul, Andrew, 
James, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James, Thaddaeus, Matthias, 
Mark, Luke. Inspection of the four lists of Apostles in the New 
Testament shews that this list, imperfect as it is, agrees in order with 
that of Matthew (x 2-4) only. The order in the diptychs of the Stowe 
Missal is: John Baptist and Virgin Mary, Peter, Paul, Andrew, James, 
John, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James, Simon, Thad- 
daeus, Matthias, Mark, Luke. This is the order of Matthew except 
that in the diptychs Simon (the Canaanite) comes before, not after, 
Thaddaeus. After Matthias, Mark, Luke come Stephen and other 
martyrs. The litany then so far as it goes agrees with the diptychs; 
and it is not too much to suppose that when drawing it up the compiler 
had before him the diptychs and adopted their order. | 

But the two Sfowe documents do not stand alone. The order of 
names of Apostles and Evangelists in the litany of MS Reg. 2 A xx’, 
a manuscript of the eighth century, is the same as that in the diptychs, 
except that Barnabas is inserted before Mark and Luke. Not merely 
so; but this litany adopts the order ‘John, Mary’, of the diptychs, 
and the case is both in diptychs and litanies, so far as I can find, 
unique. Moreover, after thus taking its order of invocations up to 
this point from the Stowe diptychs, the litany of 2 A xx proceeds to 
subjoin after Stephen the whole twelve names of martyrs appended to the 
quite different list of Apostles in the canon of the Roman mass *. 

The question arises which is the borrower? Did the English docu- 
ment borrow the order of Apostles and Evangelists from Ireland, or 
Ireland from England. Several prayers and other documents, English 
and Irish, of a date presumably earlier than the ninth century, shew 
enumerations of the apostles. A list of such enumerations with some few 
others is given in the appended note A at the end of this paper (p. 135)- 
From this list it appears that the order in the Roman canon occurs only 

' See M°Carthy ‘On the Stowe Missal’, Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxvii pp. 192-195 and 267 (on fol. 13"). 

* The order of Luke vi 14-16 is as Matthew's, except that it has ‘Matthew, 
Thomas’ instead of ‘Thomas, Matthew’, and ‘Simon, Iudas lacobi’ instead of 
* Thaddaeus, Simon’. 

® fol. 26* (Book of Cerne pp, 211-212). 

* This use of the Roman canon probably explains the insertion in 2 A xx of 
Barnabas, For Barnabas see Duchesne, in Mélanges G. B. de Rossi (Rome, 1892) 
pp. 40-71. 
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in prayers in Cerne, not in 2 A xx or Irish books; whilst of the New 
Testament lists, that of Matthew only is followed except in the case 
Of the diptychs of the Mozarabic mass and those of the Church of Arles 
Which both adopt the list of Actsi13. But it is in Irish or English- 
Trish documents that the Matthew list is found. Unless, therefore, 
further evidence can be adduced to throw a new light on the case, the 
Conclusion seems inevitable that the presence of the Matthew list is to 
be taken as a probable indication of Irish influence '. 

If there be relationship (doubtless but indirect) between the in- 
Vocations in the litanies of the Sfowe ‘ Praeparatio’ and 2 A xx, much 
Closer is the relationship in the ‘framework’. In fact the ‘framework’ 
‘Of the two is identical. But we must not stop here. A Greek litany 

on the last leaf (f. 200) of the so-called ‘ Athelstan Psalter’, 
Cotton MS Galba A xviii ?, has to be taken into account. This manu- 
Script contains on the same leaf the Greek text of the Old Roman 
Creed, whereof the Latin is found in the Laudian MS of the Acts 
nd (with slight changes) in MS Reg. 2 A xx also. In what I have 
ow to say it will be well to ignore the discussions on the Creed, but 
Proper to observe in passing that through the documents common to 
Galba A xviii in Greek and 2 A xx in Latin, viz. the Old Roman Creed 
4nd the litany, we come into touch with the earliest age of the English 
Church. Sir E. M. Thompson, who has described the Galba manu- 
Script®, considers that the psalter was written abroad in the ninth 

‘I should feel disposed to add here as follows: ‘with the Sfowe diptychs as 
“Primary model. It would therefore follow that our litanies are of a later date 
than (say) about the year 650.’ But this would hardly be justified except at the 
“pense of a special dissertation for which this is not the place. Mr F, E. Warren 
aod Dr M°Carthy have, of course, only dealt with these diptychs as if in passing ; 
but neither, it seems to me, has really envisaged the particular ‘ difficulties’ which 
Make them an interesting little problem from the modern point of view. I hope to 
dea] with this in a separate paper by and by. 

* In what follows I take no notice of the discussions on the Apostles’ Creed ; of 
%tpurpose. But it may be for persons engaged in that line of enquiry to consider 
Whether, or how far, anything said in this paper may have a bearing on the 
questions that engage their attention ; ¢. g. the origin or ‘sources’ of the Enumera- 
tions of Apostles found in connision with the Creed, the suggested date of the 
Galba litany in relation to the use (or disuse) of the Old Roman Creed in Rome 


itself, &c. 

® Ancient Manuscripts at the British Museum, Part II Latin pp. 12-13. Katten- 
busch post. Symbol, i 66, following Heurtley, states that the attribution to 
Athelstan ‘has no sort of authority’, but is a mere conjecture of the possessor 
of the MS in the sixteenth century. But is there not good ground for giving 
¢redence to the ‘Athelstan’ tradition? Dackombe was a Winchester man, and 
from entries of his name in MSS at the B. M. (Anc. Manuscr. p. 62) it appears 
that at the dissolution he acquired several MSS belonging to Winchester Cathedral; 
he chose (it may be said in passing) valuable ones. A leaf of Galba A xviii, that 
has disappeared since the seventeenth century, had five lines in verse commemo- 
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century and that the additions (ff. 1-21, 120, 178-200) were made im 
England in the tenth. At the bottom of f. 199° is the title ‘Hi 
incipiunt Grecorum laetanie’, the litany occupies f. 200%; on 200° i= 
first the Our Father with the title ‘ Hic incipit Pater noster in lingua 
Grecorum’ ; then the Apostles’ Creed with the heading ‘Credo Gr’ > 
lastly, with the heading ‘Scs ses scs’ the ‘Sanctus’, also in Greek but 
breaking off imperfect with the word ‘doxis’. The next leaf which 
gave the continuation is now missing. The Greek litany at f. 200* 
shews a ‘ framework’ identical with that of the two Latin litanies that 
have been under consideration. ‘The Galba manuscript, however, does 
not stand alone. The Cotton MS Titus D. xviii f. 12> after giving the 
conclusion of a piece begun on f. 12°, has on the eighth line a title: 
*Ymnus Grecorum ante canonem’ and thereon follows the ‘Sanctus’ 
in Greek and complete. Then: ‘Incipit letania Grecorum’ and the 
first eleven suffrages of the Galba litany occupying the rest of the page ; 
f. 13 is blank. From the orthography it may be gathered that this is 
not a copy made from the Galba leaf’. I do not give a print of the 
manuscripts here; it would serve no useful purpose; and doubtless 
a convenient opportunity may soon occur (may I say in the forthcoming 
edition of the Sfewe A/tssa/, for instance). But it is necessary in this 
place to give in parallel columns the full texts, Greek and Latin, of the 
‘framework’ of the litanies, with so many of the invocations as they 
have in common. The Greek is obtained from the Galba and Titus 
MSS just mentioned, The Latin from 2 A xx, the Litany in Stowe, 
and a third copy from a Fulda MS printed by G, Wicel in 1555. The 
words in brackets complete from Sfowe and Wicel the cues which are 
found in 2 A xx. 


rating a gift by Stigand to some church of a rich cross (iid. p. 12); from the 
Winchester annals (a.p. 1072) it appears that Stigand gave such a cross to 
Winchester Cathedral. From several extant MSS it also appears that Athelstan, 
in giving books to churches, liked to have record entered in them of such gift; 
for instance: Cotton MS B v, gift to Bath; Otho B ix, gift to Durham; MS Re 

1 A xviii, and the MacDurnain gospels at Lambeth, gifts to Christ Church, 
Canterbury. Is it not probable, in all these circumstances, that Dackombe’s note 
‘Psalterium Regis Ethelstani’ is simply based on an inscription of this kind 
recording a gift of the Psalter in question by Athelstan to Winchester Cathedral? 
This may throw some light on the source or origin of the Greek pieces in Galba 
A xviii f. 200. 

* Dom N. Birt has kindly copied the Greek pieces for me and supplied requisite 
details, The MS seems of about the twelfth century, As regards orthography, 
Galba reads, for instance; ‘Aie Gabriel euxe yperimon’, ‘ Pantas yaies euxaste 
yperimon’, ‘fise ymas cyrie’; Titus reads: ‘Agie Gabriel euche yper imon’, 
“Panta agies euchaste yper ymon’, ‘ phise ymas Kyrrie’. 
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GRECORUM LAETANIE. 
Titus A xviii f, 12°T 





ge 


poe 


"Bheos yivou xai peicas iiyais xi pue 
Eheoe yivov kal Atrpwcar pias Kiipee 
“Ari rayris xaxod AUTpacat ijpeas Kupee 
moon oravpot cov Aitpwca jpas 
“aioe Tapaxadoupey, émaxou- 
ir oe Tapacadouper, 





rated 


| mapaxaAotpmer, ema- 
“ote wacries eke 
riav? rou kéopou, édéngoy jpas : 


LAETANIA. 
MS Reg. 2 A xx f. 26 (Bk, of Cerne 


PP 211-212); Stowe ae ‘BP. org 


; Fulda litany in Wi 


sig. P, 


+ Christe, audi nos thrice i in S. W.]! 
*Sce Michahel, ae 
; Sea Gabi or 

ce ora 
* Sce eanes: ora * 
+ Sca Matin, on ora [pro nobis W. 
+ Sce Petre, ora [pro nobis W. 
+ Sce Paule, ora [pro nobis W.]* 
beg igt 1 ie orate [pro nobis 


tT ircpises: esto par[ce nobis Do- 
mine S. W. 
+ Propitius esto liber[a nos Domine 


t Ab omni: malo liber[a nos Domine 


+ Per crucem tuam liber[a nos Do- 
mine S. W.] 
+ Peccatores te rog{[amus audi nos 


5. W.] 
+ Ut cney dones te rog{amus audi 


nos 5. W.] 
+* Filius Dei te rog{amus audi nos. 
Moelcaich] ° 
+ Agnus * Dei qui tollis s peccata mundi 
miserere nobis *. 


A\fter consideration I have been unable to find any real grounds or 
erences to support a conjecture that the Latin is the original 
™ = invocations not in the Litany of the Stowe ‘ Praeparatio’ (= S.), 





pam merecations of which the text is given by Wicel Ore ane syncerae 
P Vuicelium seniorem edita, 1555, sig. P) (= W. 
nd in Titus D xviii end with Awd ndvros xaxod. In this MS 


“ve iny jon "Ayia Mapla comes before that of Michael. 
a by ‘Kyrie eleison'; 


this is not in Wicel or in any of the 


ther texts and is doubtless an addition by the writer of the Stowe litany, 


-? These three 






, P. 124. 


~.. 









see p. 130 infra. 


© + Agne!, Stowe (p. 267) and Wicel. 


el 


three suffrages are not in Sfowe or Wicel. 
* This: invocation in 2 A xx only; doubtless derived from the S/owe diptychs, 


= follow in Stowe, Wicel, and 2 A xx, further and differing invocations of 


_* This suffrage, according to M°Carthy (p. 267), does not occur in the litany of 
Sfowe as written by the original hand ; it is on Moelcaich’s rescript (p. 194) which 
fs it before ‘Ut pacem’ &c. As it is found in the Greek, 2 Axx and Wicel, 
ams Stowe would be doubtless a mere omission. In W. and Moelcaich 


7 ¢tin amartias ’ Galba A xviii, 


4B ae ndie ‘Christe audi nos’; Moelcaich, the same three times ; it is not 


a 
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and the Greek a translation, so far as England or Ireland is concerned. 
Such indications as I have been able to discern point in thee posite 
direction. I therefore assume that the Greek is the original. And, on 
this assumption, to the question: ‘Whence came this document into 
England?’ the reply can be made with fair certainty: ‘ ‘ From Rome’. 
This conclusion is arrived at as follows. The first portion of the: 
‘Sanctus ’ of the mass is derived from Isaiah vi 3, which in/theg Id 
Latin and Vulgate reads ‘Lord God of hosts’; in the Hebrew and 
Septuagint, ‘ Lord of hosts’. This latter form is adopted im all the 
Greek liturgies known to us, Sarapion, the Clementine, James, Basil 
Chrysostom, Mark, Alexandrine Basil, Alexandrine Gregory ; whilst the 
reading ‘Lord God of Hosts’ is found only in Syriac James, and in 
the Nestorian, Armenian, Roman, and Mozarabic liturgies’. But the 
Greek ‘Sanctus’ in both the Galba and Titus manuscripts reads «ipws 
6 Geos Safa. As there is no ground for supposing thea 
Greek pieces found in the Galba (or the two in the Titus) manuscr 
came into England one by one from difiecent qusctecs, Of Sceeaaaan 
together, it seems but reasonable to conclude that as the ‘Sanctus’ and 
the Creed came from Rome so did the litany also *. 

This conclusion seems to find confirmation in the text of the litany 
itself. To say nothing of the names Peter and Paul, two : 
deserve particular attention: Avi rod wravpod cov and ‘O durds rod Geo. 
These are cults both of which are associated in Rome with the name of 
Pope Sergius (687-701). Sergius was a Syrian of the region of Antioch 
(and therefore Greek-speaking) though born at Palermo; he came to 
Rome at a mature. age and, as a skilled tausician, was places aaa | 
chief cantor; five years later he was ordained priest, and seven years 
after that made pope. The account of him in the Liter Pontificalis 
shews that he had a natural bent towards all that concerns the church 


1 Also in Africa in the latter part of the fifth century. Victor Vitensis writes : 
“sicut in mysteriis ore nostro dicimus . . . sanctus sanctus sanctus Dominus Deus 
Sabaoth ’ (ae persec, Vandal, iii 23 ; in Petschenig's edition ii 100). ° 

2 It has been not infrequently stated that the church Office was said in Greek 
as well as in Latin in England towards the close of the seventh century. I do not 
know how the statement can be evidenced. Certainly there is nothing to warrant 
it in the elaborate exposition or argument printed in 1875 by Caspari (Ungedruckte 
Quellen iii 188-199) who really seems to rely at bottom on the Greek pieces int 
Galba A xviii as evidence for the fact, as subsequent writers seem, for their part, 
to have relied on Caspari. The statement is also repeatedly made (e. g. among the 
last by Kattenbusch Afos?. Sybo/. ii 858, in rg00) that the Greek creed of Galba 
was said in the hours, and ‘especially at Prime’. But it is to be observed that the 
Apostles’ Creed was not said in the Office in the seventh and eighth centuries ; and 
that the Greek pieces in Galba have nothing to do with the hours. It would appear 
therefore that the statement as to the recital of the Office in Greek in England is 
not warranted by evidence, and seems to be based ultimately on a misunderstanding. 
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Services ritual and song. As is well known he ordered that at the time 
of the confraction in the mass (i, e. just before the communion) ‘ Agnus 
Dei qui tollis peccata mundi miserere nobis’ should be sung by the 

Clergy and people. Some persons have thought that the ‘ Agnus’ was 

tlteady before this date in use in the Roman mass and that Sergius 

only made some change in the mode or place of singing it; others, that 
be fist introduced it. These contradictories can each be plausibly 
maintained, and neither can be shewn to be wrong. All that is of 
importance here, however, is certain, viz. that the first record of the use 
of the ‘Agnus Dei’ in Rome occurs in the time of Sergius; and that if 
it had been indeed in use before, he gave to it an additional importance 
inasmuch as by his new arrangement he introduced into the Roman 
Mass a (possible) element of what is called ‘eucharistic adoration’ in 
@ way that should be popular and universal, public and unmistakeable. 
The originality of the action of Sergius in regard to the cult of the Cross 
in Rome is yet less open to doubt. Sergius, we are told’, found a case 
hitherto ‘in angulo obscurissimo jacentem’ in the sacristy of St Peter’s, 

Which, though of silver, was dirty and black from neglect and age. 

After prayer he broke the seal, and opening it found within a precious 

femmed cross containing a relic of the True Cross. ‘Which from that 

«iy forward (says his contemporary biographer) is kissed and adored by 

all the Christian people in the Lateran basilica on the day of the 

Bultation of the Holy Cross.’ This is the earliest notice of the public 

litmmgical cult of the True Cross and the feast of the Exaltation in 

Rome, and there can, I think, be no doubt that Sergius was the real 

Sriginator of such cult in Rome. 

We have at any rate these elements: on the one hand a litany in 
Greek ‘coming to England from Rome with evidence in its invocations 
Ofthe cults of the Cross and of our Lord as the Lamb of God; on the 
other, a pope Greek by race, whose speciality was church services and 
devotions, under whom the first mention is found of these cults in Rome. 
If we go a step further, sufficient traces are found of the relations of 
this pope with England; for instance: he consecrated St Willibrord 
(Nov, 21, 695); he was concerned in the accession of Berctwald to 

of in some way special enough to call for record 
une contemporary biography ; he was in correspondence with 
ni nd Wearmouth. Any one of these occasions might have served 












pubtl many others of which we know nothing, and specula- 
re the real one is useless. I am therefore content to have 
ted to follow up the origins of the litany of invocations of 


* Liber pontif., ed. Duchesne, i 374. 


iis || 
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saints so far as, keeping under the guidance of the documents, is: 
possible to me, P 


But a few words must be given to the question of the probable age 
our first English and Irish imitations of the Greek litany, (1) The writer 


of the saints’ litany in the Stowe ‘Praeparatio’ restricts himself to 
the Blessed Virgin, and some of the Apostles, with Matthias, Mark, 
Luke. (2) The invocations of the litany of 2 A xx begin with three arch- 
angels (as in the Greek); then come invocations of John the Baptist 
the Blessed Virgin, Apostles and Evangelists in the order of the Stowe 
diptychs with the insertion of Barnabas, followed (after Stephen) by the 
first order of martyrs (in the ‘Communicantes’) of the Roman canon; 
then come twenty-eight invocations of martyrs, hermits, doctors, and 
confessors (ending with Benedict), lastly virgins; all of these well 
known in the earliest Western mass-books or calendars; but to the 
exclusion of all Irish names. (3) In Moelcaich’s revision of the original 
litany of Sfowe, after Stephen, Martin, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, 
Hilary, Patrick, come invocations of nineteen Irish men, and five 
Irish women, saints. (4) The litany in Wicel’s Fulda manuscript after 
Luke has Barnabas, Stephen ; then twenty invocations of well-known 
martyrs, doctors, confessors (ending with Benedict); then Patrick, 
Secundinus, and twenty-three more names zosfris femporibus igno- 
fissima of men and women, doubtless all Irish. This description 
suffices to shew the close relationship of the four documents, and 
the influences determining the differing selection of names in each 
case. The constant element is that derived from the S/owe diptychs, 
the Apostles and Evangelists. It is clear from the Council of Cloveshoe 
that litanies with a series of invocations of saints must have been wide- 
spread, or even in general use, in Southern England by the year 747. 
If we may accept (as after consideration I certainly do) Paul Ewald’s 
assignment of the Vita S. Gregorii antiquissima to the first quarter of 
the eighth century, it would appear that such litanies were in use in the 
North of England twenty or thirty years before the Cloveshoe decrees *, 
A developement must have taken place very soon after the arrival of 








+ ‘TIste enim sanctus utique per omnem terram tam sanctus habetur ut semper ab 
omnibus ubique sanctus Gregorius nominatur. Unde letaniis quibus Dominum pro 
nostris imploramus excessibus atque innumeris peccatis quibus eum offendimus 
sanctum Gregorium nobis in amminiculum vocamus, cum sanctis scilicet apostolis et 
martyribus’ (ed. Gasquet, Westminster, 1904, p. 45). This strikes me as if written 
in the quite early days of St Gregory's (liturgical) cult. To the writer of this Life 
Augustine is counted in the same category as Mellitus and Justus; ‘ venerandae 
memoriae viros’ is his term for all three of San (iid. p. 15). St Boniface is, it is 
true, mentioned as ‘venerandae memoriae’ in the letter of archbishop Cuthbert ol 
Canterbury to Lullus of Mentz (Haddan and Stubbs Commeils iii 392), but the letter 
itself sufficiently qualifies the term in this case. 




























that p ople from the Lorica of St Patrick downwards, The 
on of tad Book & Carne av of MS 2 A xx affords abundant, 
e, material for study. But there is more. The Irish masters 

f ~— ’s conversion were by nature attracted to 
’ Metietie Sle) tor soesblae this iuclination of 
tive duties of the apostolate; and many of their 
1 much of their spirit. We must not look 

SP Yase asd Wearmouth in this matter; but 
“Guth ¢ by Felix gives a lively presentment of a type 
hat = common in England so long as the influence 
ers lasted. But if men such as these lived in solitude, 
their world was peopled by spirits, angels, 
cao or foes, with whom they were in 
éoen imunic arian Given too the particular stage 
developemer ohm alii 
1 with spirits, the ancient martyrs and the 
d and had conquered in the fight were present 
ae da this victhing ls more enry Vek 
ad, on =e impulse given, the developement and rapid 
suck devotion a that which we ell the litany of the saints. 
‘supposition that the Greek litany reached England in (say) the 
de of the eee een, I think it is not unreasonable to 
ha even a dozen years may have sufficed for the propagation 
uew devotion at least among those that still gave the tone to the 
a bee eat 


“suggest themselves—questions in which 
st of the present enquiry is the (Roman) Galba 
ocations of saints are concerned, an abridgement 
Siee fa Rome? is it Roman at all? is it a record 
n into Rome of an already existing Byzantine 
1 which then found there further developement? 


— 
; L. by 
pil se 


es 


he Quartalschrift 1903 p. 335) is disposed to assign one 
srees es of saints printed by him with that from the *Atheltan 
xth or s century. His grounds for this opinion are the 
ie aalise-caly (a eddition to the aneets; and the special 
ii i Whkdé avoutidd dont seen strony. Such a set of 
‘ ae lea irk dale tlre 
ntifical of St Dunstan’ (Martene de ant, eccl. rit. lib, ii cap. 13 
K 2 
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did Gaul borrow the litany of the saints from Rome, or was the 
Siny OF Nhe: anints. progsestos 0p. Gat Sa SSS 
and Irish influences? The answers to such questions will be 
determined by individual appreciations of the respective * factors’ in 


whith we call & gonttnn Starting with the Stews Htany’ called 
Moelcaich * Deprecatio Sancti Martini pro populo’, _I propose to 


one may be considered a prelude. And such an enquiry seems the — 
more necessary inasmuch as the litany of the Galba manuscript gives 
the actual ‘framework’ of the Litany of Saints that is found in the 
Roman liturgical books of the present day and bears there the name 
‘Litaniae’, ‘Zhe Litanies’, simply. There would therefore seem to 





of a ready, or perhaps quite easy, answer. The task of necessary 

investigation is beyond my scope; but at least a few remarks on the 

subject of Carolingian developements seem called for here. 
Angilbert, friend, confidant, son-in-law, of Charlemagne, afterwards 

abbat and creator of the glories of St Riquier, drew up a. ritual or 

for his monks, seemingly in the first two or three years of 

nape Some fragments survive’; and in them are 


Ges 
ii 


sidta\en the brethren eth Giet of thi snonietery Queenie 
to sing their psalms in alternate verses. Let the schola of | 
and others who can, begin at once to sing the Apostles’ 


HH 
itt 


op titncstaggain yet eae get then, t 

St Athanasius; and lastly the Lord's Prayer. After this, the general 
Iitany (Jactaniam generakem) which stands first in our book (guar 
prima in nostro continetur scripte). Then let the schola of boys sing 


the /awdes, for the welfare of the whole of Christendom. When 


Ordo 4) and at the end of the special invocations of saints im a litany seemingly 
the time of Lewis the Pices described by Wicel Exurrniamenta, sig. O ijj. I should 
have been disposed, as a matter of opinion, rather to connect the litanies which 


2, 





was by an accident printed off without revision of prooés and contains several errors. 
‘The passage cited above is at p. 94. 










_‘framewc k’ of the Galba litany and its congeners, con- 
it doe aa, 1, 8, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16 of that litany 
2 s in 2 A xx; cf. Moelcaich)—with the insertion of 
or fine weather between 14 and 15. This is the earliest 
cai ali mang it Tino In the 


Sakae dha “ony af the Seine’ va Rogetion Gage 

Gaeta 
: p- 363 (from a Senlis MS of about 886) ; 
Ottobon. 313, a Paris MS ‘of the second half of 
Spee 109-110, is in another hand). 


it. € ie 1, rit, Fas cup. 1 art, 18 ordo vi. 
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course of the ninth century and tenth, litanies come into common 
liturgical use, and are now found too in the order for the visitation 
of the sick, and among the prayers said for those at the point of death. 
It is, however, but slowly and gradually that in the manuscripts they 
obtain admission into the strictly liturgical offices of the body of the 
Sacramentary itself. 

The order of Apostles in the ninth and tenth centuries is commonly 
that of the Roman Canon ; or, very frequently, the order is not reducible 
either to it or to any of the lists in the New Testament. The influence 
of the order of Matthew (=of the Stowe diptychs) may still be traced, 
it would seem, in some cases*, This order is found, however, exactly 
in the Rogation litanies of the Manuale Ambrosianum, a manuscript of 
the eleventh century; this seems to be the earliest Milanese attes- 
tation *. 

In concluding, in order to avoid misconception, so easy in dealing 
with things so vague and shadowy, I think it is well to add a few words 
by way of summing up the enquiry so far as it has yet gone. Subject 
to the production of further evidence or correction of oversights, I 
conceive of the case as follows. The Galba litany actually came to 
England from Rome about the last years of the seventh century, and 
was actually the starting-point for the English and Irish developements 
which have been reviewed. The Irish received this form of litany (that 
is the ‘ framework’) from the English, At first it was a private devotion 
of individuals, and by and by probably of communities. If it in any way 
came to form part of the ‘services’ of secular priests or monks, this was 
as yet but in an informal manner, and it was far from having acquired 
a strictly ‘liturgical’ character even (I conceive) at the date of the 
Council of Cloveshoe. I think that the English and Irish were the 
propagators of such litany of the saints in the eighth century in Gaul 
and Germany. The subject of the Roman liturgy in Rome and outside 
Rome in the seventh and eighth centuries is still involved in obscurities; 
with patience and increasing knowledge a good deal may be done to 

1 See the litany in the ‘ Pontifical of St Dunstan’ cited above p, 131 mote 1 (but 
hardly that in the ‘ Pontifical of Egbert’ p. 27); in a Fleury MS in Martene, lib. iii 
cap. 15 ordo i; in an important Poitiers Pontifical ibid. lib. iv cap. 24; in an Anti- 
phonar described by Abbé Eugéne Muller in an article entitled ‘ Antiphonaire du 
Mont-Renaud’ in the Bulletin du Comité archéol. de Noyon (and separately Noyon, 
D. Andrieux, 1875, p. 21). All these are MSS of late ninth, or of the tenth, 
century. The order of the Roman Canon seems generally followed at this time 
in the litanies of the region Paris-Rheims. 

* Manuale Ambrosianum ex cod, saec, xi ed. M. Magistretti (Milan, Hoepli, 1894), 
ii 247, 258 (and from a manuscript saec. xiii pp. 47, 129, 164). Some persons 
may perhaps be disposed to see here a trace of Milanese influence in Ireland ; 


I should rather think of the influence of the Irish in Milan. But possibly the 
resemblance has another cause altogether. 



























ral appreciations of the lturgy of Rome in 
verb as compared with the liturgies of other 


ell to revert to the fact already noticed that the 
ss bacronplleneeigitheng og fd 
n liturgical books of the present day. This 
on of the former so far as it extends, and the 
ee artee ihe: Canin hound Sete tol 
pe and 2 Axis verbally Wena with the Latin 
n books. It seems incredible that in rendering 

translations should be so absolutely 
his" entity of the Stowe 2 A xx litany and the present 
ill appea further emphasized when the earliest history 
in the West is considered. Here, however, I will so far 
te ee a ce creas of Gulla A cat 
1 age om r of this paper: is the Greek of Galba A xviii 
x mo DP alieady exiting Latin litany? So far as I can 
i here is no ground or evidence whatever in support of 
tion 5 rath ae Pe comnter tote 


Note A (see p. 124 ante). 


w is: 1 Peter, 2 Andrew, 3 James (Zebedaei), 4 John, 
ews} Thomas, 8 Hatthew, g James (Alphaei), 10 Thaddaeus, 
St Luke’s see in note 2 p. 124 supra). 

ng enw s seem derived from the Matthew order : 

Rai Bek s © 9 1: 10, Matthias Mark Luke (+ Stephen). 
| 1, 2, 3: 6; 7, 8, 9, 10, Matthias Mark Luke. III 2 A xx 
but M }Mar, Lu.(+Stephen). IV Cerne prayer (p. 81), 

oy », 208); as I but Matthias Barnabas. V S. Gall MS 1395 
SPH) 1, Paul, a to 8, 11, 9, 10, Matthias Mar. Lu. 
¢ pr. 71 (pp. 170-171): 1 to 9, 11, Matthias, 10 boaedis 
12): 1, Paul, 2 to 8, 10 (‘Iudas lacobi’), 11, Matthias Mar 
.) (9 is o1 : Pear eae: eeieiaaeiad to Comma ie Tall (Ir. 
H. B, Soc., i 18-20, cf. ii 108) : 1, Paul, 2 torr, Matthias Mar. Lu. 

aga realy oA th) «x Pooh s ho sx, Bibles 
canr Mt be reduced to any New Testament list : 

104-105 j and in De Gray Birch Ancient Manuser. ps $9): 
— ", 5: 6 7, 8, Barn. Matthias, XI Cerne pr. 68 (pp. 
A s fustus’, 3, 4, 3 (‘altus clarus Iacobus” ), 8, 7, 5, 6, 10 (Iudas), 
. Paul. XII Nomina apostolor. (Lib. hymn, i 159, ii 52, 222): 11, 
J 30, 1; 2, 5, Paul, 4, 3, 9 (‘two Jameses’), XII Harl. MS 7653 


7 eet 
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(Ant. sera H. B. Soc., ii 83: 1, Paul, 2, 3) 7) 4s 5p 6) 9, 8, 1, 10, Jonnie 
Bapt. Mar. 
The order of the Roman Canon (= 1, Paul, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9 5 6, 8 11, 10) is foward 

in XIV Cerne pr. 30, repeated 69 (PP. ss 164-165). Keeps <5 

(p. 145); XVI Cerne pr. 29 (p. 127), also found substantially in Harl, MS 7653 

f. 4° (Ant, of Bang. ti 8g) but with order of apostles changed to x, Paull, 2, 54s 7 

6,8, 5, 9, 11, 10. None of these has the additions Matthias, &c. 

The Mipeyeis of (RVI), tee, Momarebic sae ghee 6 ee 
(viz. 1, Paul, 4, 3, 2) 5» 7, 6, 8, 9, t1, 10 (‘ludas*) with Matthias Mark Luke Luke (e4 
Lesley 225. 108-226, 4), XVIII The diptychs of the Church of Arles (Mabill® 
de Liturg. Gall. p. 44) give the same order with Matthias only added. At 
beginning of the ‘Acta Thomae’ is a list of the apostles 1 to 9+11, 10 20. 
Simon is called ‘the Canaanite’, as in St Matthew, and Thaddaeus ‘Iudas Is 
as in St Luke and Acts. Two other lists which might have been know 3s 
England and Ireland in the seventh century, that in the so-called Codex 
(Victor of Capua’s MS) ed. Ranke, p. 332, and that in Gerbert Mon, i ‘ae 
shew quite other orders. rs 

We have accordingly in authentic ‘diptychs’ wie and Ackn, inoali oo ae 
the West: Irish, based on St Matthew; Mozarabic and Arles, based on ot} 
Roman, not derived from Scripture. There is a gap: the Gallican is w PL 
for it would be a gratuitous assumption, and unsafe, to treat the Arles diptychs = ‘s 
evidence for Gaul; they must rather be taken with the Mozarabic, and viewed =” — 4 
representing Hispano-Gothic practice. There is still a chance of Fecovering - ; 
*Gallican' order. M. Omont has found (see G. Schlumberger, L’ivoire 
Mém, et Doc, publiés par T-Acad. des Inscr. Fondation Eugéne Piot vii ) ZS 
p. 88 seqq.), at the back of that wonderful ivory now at the Louvre, church ‘diptychs”™ nat 
containing as many as 350 names coming down to the middle of the seventh century. Ss 
Of course lists such as this must not be confused with those formal ecclesiastical ; 
documents of which the diptychs of Sfowe and Arles are specimens; it is rather an 
anticipation of the Liber vitae, the volume, of later times, and is akin to the lists in 
the Sacramentary MS Ottobon 313 printed by M. Delisle (Mem. p. 374 seqq.). But 
as it seems to embody episcopal lists from the fourth century, it is just possible 
that the long list of names may be headed by patriarchs, prophets, apostles and such 
like categories of ‘the well-pleasing’ that have gone before, and that these may be 
among the names still legible. The list as a whole is seemingly Austrasan, and so 
affords the possibility of recovering an enumeration of apostles in formal ecclesiastical 
use in one of the ‘ Gallican’ churches, 

Finally, the order of apostles in the diptychs of St James, in all the MSS now in 
print, is identical with that of the Stowe diptychs + Matthias, Mark, Luke. I donot 
know how the case may stand in the recently discovered seventh- to eighth-century 
MS; but those in ‘print’ seem to cover ground from Thessalonica to Sinai and 
Lower Italy to Jerusalem. At the last moment a friend tells me (what is well to 
be added here fro memona) that Mr F. C, Burkitt has a note on the order of the 
apostles’ names in various documents, chiefly Syriac and Old Latin, in his Evangelion 
Da-Mepharreshe ii a7o. 














EDMUND BIsHop. 
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SYMMETRICAL REPETITIONS IN LAMENTATIONS 
CHAPTERS I AND II. 


Iv my critical translation of the Book of Isaiah (Ze Livre d’Jsaie, 
Which was the object of a very kindly notice in this JourNat, April, 1905, 
PP, 463, 464) I endeavoured to separate the poems contained in chap- 
xl and onwards, by means of the sense and the symmetry of the 
Strophes. Certain words are symmetrically repeated in such wise that 
they form a kind of concentric setting (inclusion) for the whole poem, 
repetitions occurring in the first and last strophe, in the second and 
S€cond from the end, in the third and third from the end, and so on. 
No one will deny that an exact delimitation of these poems is very 
'mportant, particularly with regard to the question of the Servant of 
Yahweh. 


It may be useful, therefore, to adduce some clear and incontestable 
©xamples of this concentric form in entire poems. The examples I bring 
forward will be incontestable, (1) if the poems are already on other 
Srounds clearly delimited, (2) if the symmetrical repetition occurs so 
frequently and so regularly in a poem, that it cannot be set down to 

Mere chance or to a simple figure of rhetoric. These two conditions 

Seem to me to be realized in chapters i and ii of the Lamentations. 

Here we have alphabetical poems, and consequently we can determine 
| With certainty the beginning, the regular sequence, and the end of each 
In these two chapters, each of the sections marked by the letters 
ofthe alphabet forms one Massoretic verse and contains three metrical 
_ ‘tres. The metrical verse is the 4inah verse (first clearly pointed out 
by Dr K. Budde). Each section repeats one or more words of the 
corresponding section. ‘Thus, the repetitions occur in sections 8 and Nn 
(Massoretic verses 1 and 22), and w (2 and 21), 1 and “ (3 and 20), 
&c. The following list will make this clear :— 










CuaprTer I. 


‘na\, in the first metrical verse. 
mia", in the last metrical verse. 


oes... oma n> ps 
2k... 9 DNID PR 

p’x¥pn, in the ninth metrical verse. 
"¥, in the ninth from the end. 


Se 
gj“ @u a% 





__ —,, 
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4. ‘7% Tsm, in the eleventh metrical verse. 
19. Pp ‘sn, in the eleventh from the end. 
(The word jn> occurs nowhere else in this chapter.) 


5.7 say ion... mm 
18.¥ ‘373 won... mm 


(The expression ‘2~3 3bn does not occur elsewhere in this chapter=.) 


6.3 fs 
7D fy 


7-9 and 14-16 are dealt with further on. 


ro. * Wb 
13D Uw. 


Ir 3 ADIN... RON 
12.5 wh Ws 


(The verb 37 is not found elsewhere in this chapter.) 


CuaPtTer II. 
I. 8 %BS BS 7.7 OD 2 oo JT 
22. Mn Mn’ AN OD 16. BD OYN,.. TI 
23 pad... Son wd 8. n(n) mo 
ar.w nbon xd... pord 15. (Been) na (No specioF? 
significance is to be attache 
32 mdse to this repetition of na, which 
20. mboxn (The verb Sax occurs in almost every sec- 
nowhere else in this chapter.) tion.) 
9. 2) fin ooo FPN 
3 JY 
~ Dp Lindh 14.2 Mh J 
ro. ° nbina... wy ns 
5.7 TN 13.0 pryns ndins 
18% ¥ “ON 
Ir, 35 MIND... ys... Jw 
6.9 mm 12,5 mana... open 
17, y mn yenvi 


The seventh verse of chap. i needs correction: the words norm 5> 
DIP ‘DD 1 WN are regarded as a gloss by Budde, Lohr, Dyserinck, 
Baethgen, Minocchi, Sievers, &c. Moreover, 9. 7 does not correspond 
with v. 16, nor v. 9 with v.14; but 7> does correspond with 14, espe- 
cially if we complete, with Budde, the first member of the last metrical 
verse in 14, according to a very good reading of the LXX, which 
requires only a change of vowels: éy xepoly pov ddvwvas = W¥ "TA; read 
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W'S, into the hands of the adversary. Between g” and 16 the corre- 
spondence is very marked. Let us try a transposition :— 


[ ] my we poem mor 7 MONI UN TDN Sy 16 
mnvan ast ND gh a 
pss Sam Brxp ‘Hp pm ‘> 
n> Broo y's WD) IWD 
“3y NN MT ANT prop 33 
sw Sean 5 a 733 ‘9 
(In vo. 8 and 15 no important repetition.) 
ree OWS AMNDD oF ‘YU OY Tp? 14 
**e eee eee TP2 
WY 3 roy ona 7 very 9y ty urine 
md any ps n> Swan 
DY MNT [as] 93 se vena 
- ans Sy spne pip dau xb 


The above transposition I give as probable for the following reasons : 
(1) it re-establishes perfectly the symmetry ; (2) the gloss which now 
finds a place in v. 7 refers to v. ro m*onD 3; it was probably inserted 
Somewhere near, that is in the primitive ninth verse ; {3) 7* and g> hang 
Well together as regards the sense (n">t and mt xd); as also 7> and 
10 (7) Day MNT... W WI, ro WW wD YN). 
Thave purposely refrained from giving the name of strophes to the 
“ctions indicated by the letters of the alphabet, because each strophe 
“Ontains several sections. For instance, in chap, i the division into 
Stophes is as follows: (1) as regards the sense :— 
1. vv. 1-3. Affliction of Sion. 
2. ov. 4-6. _Its priests, virgins, children, princes. 
3. ov. 7-11. Triumph of its enemies. 
4. vv. 12-16. Sion makes an appeal to the compassion of passers-by. 
5. 2. 17-19. Sion remains unconsoled. 
6. vv. 20-22, Sion addresses Yahweh. 
Xn. 1-11 Sion is spoken of ; in vv. 12-22 Sion is speaking *. 





1 Verses 1-11 lament the sufferings which Jerusalem is now undergoing, while 
“Swice in the course of this portion (verses 9, 11) the city itself breaks out into 
= wail of distress, and thus leads up to the second division of the chapter, verses 
@2-23, where the city itself is the speaker.’ A, W, Streane, ‘Jeremiah and 

Lamentations" (The Cambridge Bible for Schools) p. 36t. 
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(2) Symmetry of these strophes in the number of metrical verses :— 
9; 9, 15s TS» 9» 9 
(3) Symmetry in repeated words :— 
METI... Meo Nd at the end of strophe I. 
FT.» s IND nd at the end of strophe 2. 

The expression wb) 3°v7 is repeated at the end of the strophes 3, 
and 5 (vv. 11, 16, 19). In the last strophe notice the snclusion *; 
(vp, 20, 22); and in the third, the inc/usion Mm MNT (V0. 9», 11), if tl 
transposition be admitted. 

According to the symmetry, as well as according to the sense, tl 
alphabetical order v7. 16 y, 0. 17 5 in chap. i, and v7. 16 B, op. 17 y 
chap. ii seems to be right. In chap. ii (mot in chap. i) the concaten 
tion is worth attention :— 


vv.tand2 ‘358 vv. 12 and 13 
zand3 3py’ rs and 1g be 
3and4 WE) 14 and 15 
qgands "8 rsand16 %pw... Tv 
sand6 nnw 16and17 248... 7y 
6and7 ‘“IyiD 1yzand18 oy 
gand8 non 18 and 1g abd 
Sandg my 1g and 20 phy 
gand1o "8 2zoand2r 37 
to and 11 poss 2tand 22 4% oY 


Irand 12 ‘Jaw, soy, nian3 


These remarks, besides confirming the statements made with rega 
to Isa. xl ff, may perhaps throw some light on the origin of chapter: 
and ii of the Lamentations. 

ALBERT Conpamin, 5.J. 


NOTE ON THE WORD 2%, GEN. XLIX 7. 


How did this word come to mean ‘wrath’? The verb “ay f 
means ‘to pass over’, specially to pass over a river by a ford. Ni 
passing over a river by a ford, and passing over by a bridge, are v 
different modes of action. To pass by the bridge is to get across eas 
To pass by the ford is often to push one’s way strenuously. Andi 
this latter sense, which, although inherent in the Hebrew stock “ay, | 
been largely lost sight of, chiefly no doubt owing to our Western ha 


——— 
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The crossing of a ford can be watched from two points of view; from 
the near bank, whence the traveller's pushfulness and the current’s power 
amd danger are noted; and from the far bank, where the fact that he is 
over is the important point. So in the verb "2y and its derivatives, 

| these two points of view are, sometimes together, sometimes the one 

| more than the other, to be reckoned with. The instances in which the 

_ sense of ‘ passing over’ is most in evidence have been sufficiently treated 
im the dictionaries. It remains to consider some instances in which 
the sense of ' pushing through’ is predominant. See Isa. xliii 2, xlvii 2, 
Ezek. xlvii 5, and 2 Sam. xix 19 (where translate ‘and the convoy crossed 
the ford ’"—but see Driver on suggested emendation). 

The verb "3y then, while to the ‘Hebrew’ a word in general use of 
“ Passing over’, ‘travelling across’, was in a special sense connected 
‘weith the imagery of the fording of a river. And, as the forder of many 
© Evers remembers in especial those crossings which were most difficult, 
0 this word, in certain connexions, came to carry with it the memory of 

the stress and peril of the crossing. And then, in no unnatural fashion, 
the word ay was boldly transferred from the man at the ford to the 
Fiver at the ford. See Isa. viii 7, 8 (here ‘pass through’ is certainly not 
Stong or vivid enough: translate ‘and he shall sweep onward into 
Fitah—he overwhelms and rushes onward—even to the neck shall he 
each’), Nah. i 8, Ps. xlii 8(cf. ver. 7 ;77 yoN), and Hab. iii 1 (translate 

they saw thee, they travailed, the mountains—a tempest of waters out- 
S8ushed ’). 


The thought of the overwhelming turmoil of the river in spate, gaining 
sth and fury as one watches it, commended itself to the poets of 
%d time; see Job xiii 13 (‘irruat in me quidquid est calamitatis’, 
Gesen.), Ps, Ixxiii 7 (R.V. text is the merest paraphrase; cf. our phrase 
letting the thoughts run riot’, and translate ‘the imaginations of their 
heart rush on’), Ps. lxxxviii 17, Job xl 11 (‘the full floods of thine 
8nger’), and Hos. v 10. 

_ When in contrast with 4x, M73» appears to mean the sustained and 
©ontinued outbursts of fury as against the first explosion of anger, and 
to be of the two the stronger word. See Hos. xiii 11, Amos i 11, 
‘To sum up then, while no doubt we must be content to render nay 
the English ‘ wrath’, we shall do well to remember that it is a strong 
‘word with an interesting history ; and that the secret of its strength is its 
lose connexion with the mind-picture of a terrible river in ever-growing 
food, threatening destruction to any that may attempt its passage. 
H. W. SHEPPARD. 
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CHRONICLE 


PATRISTICA. 


Clemens Alexandrinus: Erster Band, Protrepticus und Paeda, 
herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenviter-Commission der kh 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Von Dr OTTO STA 
Professor am k. Maxgymnasium in Miinchen [griech.c 
Schriftsteller, Band 12]. (Leipzig; 1905.) 

In the end of 1794 the learned Johannes von Miller wrote t 
brother telling him that he had just read the Paedagogus of Cle 
and advising him to do the same’. The advice is as good now 
was then, and it is a pleasure to meet with such a masterly e 
as that of Dr Stihlin in which to read it. As is well known, the 
of Clement has been much hampered in recent times by the unfort 
edition of Dindorf which the Clarendon Press published in 1869. 
edition will be entirely superseded by the present, of which thi 
volume lies before us. Dr Stahlin has been known to be worki 
Clement for a considerable time, and the generous way in which t 
his results at the disposal of Mr Barnard some years ago ought not 
forgotten by Englishmen. It is greatly to the profit of studet 
Clement that two such competent workers, who have been ov 
same ground, should compare their conclusions. The present e 
of the Protrepticus and Paedagogus opens with an introduction in 
the ancient /es#tmonia to Clement are collected, the manuscripts 
the works of Clement, as well as the MSS of extracts and the cz 
described, the editions enumerated and characterized, and m 
translations indicated. The introduction, which fills eighty-three 
deals with all these matters so minutely yet so clearly as to 
nothing to be desired. Many scholars are thanked for help gi 
Jackson, Weyman, Schwartz, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff among ott 
but especially Prof Joseph B. Mayor, whose critical notes on Cl 
in Phulologus and The Classical Review ‘sind die wertvollsten Be 
zur Textkritik unseres Autors, die seit der Ausgabe Sylburgs ersct 
sind. Kein Herausgeber hat solche Miihe darauf verwendet, de 


* See Professor J. E. B. Mayor's Jwvenal vol, i p. xvi. 
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legenden Text zu verstehen oder zu verbessern wie er’ (p. Ixxxii), On 
age Ixxiv the (Hort) Mayor edition of Stromateis VII is deservedly 
iven the highest place as an introduction to the minute understanding 
fClement. The manuscript tradition of the Profrepticus and Paeda- 
bogus is as follows: The archetype is Paris. graec. 451 (of date 14), 
famous MS which once belonged to Arethas, Archbishop of Caesarea 
1 Cappadocia, the former owner of the Clarkianus of Plato. From it 
re descended Mutinensis III D. 7 (126) (saec. x or xi) and Laurentianus 
[24 (s. xii), the latter of which contains the Paedagogus without the 
, Genuensis, Miss. Urb. 28, and Paris, Suppl. Graec. 254. 
dethiensis,. in its turn, has three existing descendants, Laurentianus 
ight, and Genuensis one. Of the four chief descendants of Paris. 
raec. 451 (P), which now lacks a considerable portion of the Paedagogus, 
xe first and second are alone of consequence, because they alone were 
opied from P at a time when it was complete and had not been dis- 
igured by corrections of the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The way 
form the text, then, is to follow P where extant, and compare Laur. (F) 
‘Mut. (M) where it is not. Of these two M is the more reliable ; 
‘has occasionally, however, better readings than P or M, which must 
iaye been obtained from some outside source. The important manu- 
icripts, though three only in number, are good, and there is thus less 
necessity for emendation than in the case of the Sfromateis, which depends 
entirely on one Florence MS which is very corrupt. Dr Stiihlin’s text 
& provided with Sylburg’s and Potter’s pages in the margin, with very 
nomia and references to quotations, as well as with critical notes, 
wome fifty pages of Greek scho/ia on the two treatises, and indexes of 
quoted, proper names and interesting words. This volume is 

i great advance on all previous editions, and it is doubtful whether 
twill ever be improved. It can be confidently recommended to all 
tssical scholars, theologians, and students of ancient manners and 
fees wee wil look forward to the appearance of the remaining 





















Siecar I Un Frammento delle Ipotiposi di Clemente Alessandrino. 
Il Paralipomena Ambrosiana con alcuni appunti sulle Benedizioni 
del Cerco Pasquale (Studi e Testi 12). (Roma: Tipogr. Vatic.: 
1904.) 

Ir scholars had the offer of any single undiscovered ancient work 
Saad on the Canon of the New Testament, the Ayfotyposes of 
‘ment would probably be first favourite. Though we do not despair 
€ such good fortune, we must for the present be content with the 
’gments which have appeared. The latest has been discovered by 
‘gr Mercati on the margin of Codex Vaticanus graecus 354 (f. 30) 
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(= S of the Gospels), opposite Aewpds (Matt. viii 2), and is introduced 
by the words KAnjpevros éx ris ¢ ray & scewy. It contains a legend 
on the healing of lepers by priests, and is in itself interesting enough, 
but its special importance arises from the fact that it contains a new 
testimonium for the Western text of the Gospels. The legend is to the 
effect that the priests were accustomed to cure lepers on fixed days by 
the power of God. On finding themselves unable to cure one of them 
after many attempts, they declared that the Messiah alone could cure 
him, and that he must wait for His coming. This cure the Saviour 
effected by the following command—areAOe xai Setfov ceavrov rois epee 
els papripiov. The papripov is explained as evidence that the Messiah 
had really come, and that they must believe on Him, since the cure 
they prophesied had been effected by Him. This tradition is no 
known elsewhere in ancient literature, except for an implicit reference 
in St Ambrose’s homilies on Luke. The origin of it is uncertain, though 
no doubt it came from some written authority. The fragment calls! 
rapdSocts. This gives Mgr Mercati a clue; he searches in the wo 
of Clement for other examples of this expression, and finds in ™ 
Stromateis the phrases—xai Mar@ias éy rais wapaddcect wapawey aot 
A€yovor Sé év rais rapadécect MarOiay rov drécroXov .. . elpyxévar, and” 
the Hypotyposes péperar pevortv ty rais mapadécecw, and finds that 
term zapadocts is used of apocryphal writings such as ‘The Acts 
John’, and indicates the authority rather than the nature of the 
referred to. To come to the question of the text. In the para’ 
passage of Luke (v 14) els papripiov airois instead of els papripioy Spiv 
read by the following authorities, D a 4c ff, /¢ Tert. Ambr. Marcion ard 
the Lewis Syriac. It is evident that the reading is older than the middP 
of the second century. The present passage points to what was ver' 
likely the original form in both Matthew and Luke, els papripsow simply 
Mercati also prints three pages of interesting scholia from S. I mus 
hurry over the remaining contents of this interesting volume. Unde 
the title Paralipomena Ambrosiana we are presented with editions of tw 
hymns of St Ambrose, one On the Excellence of the Number Three, tht 
other on Easter, as well as an edition of a beautiful fragment—‘ de 
pudicitia et castitate’, The first hymn has appeared in editions o 
Alcuin and Hincmar, both of whom quote it entire. The second ha: 
not hitherto appeared in any edition of Ambrose, but is in the Ax# 
phonary of Bangor. The fragment on chastity was rejected by thi 
Benedictines, but may be genuine for all that. These three pieces an 
accompanied by notes and discussions shewing the brightness anc 
learning which we expect from Mgr Mercati. 
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minutely than Harnack in the Altchr. Literatur, and shews that the 


vater-Commtssion der kinigl. Preussischen Akademie der W 
sthaften, Von Lic. Dr Erwin Preuschen in Darmstadt [Gr 
christl. Schriftsteller, Band 10, Werke des Origenes, Ban 
(Leipzig, 1903.) 

Tue Berlin edition of Origen moves apace. Within five year 
Exhortation to Martyrdom, the Against Celsus, On Prayer, Homi 
Jeremiah, Commentaries on Lamentations, Samuel, Kings, and no 
Commentary on St John’s Gospel, have appeared. The Commenta 
St John is the longest of Origen’s commentaries which we have i 
original Greek, and it was critically edited by Mr A. E. Brooke in 
(Cambridge: University Press). It seems rather a pity that 
arrangement should not have been come to with the Cambridge 
for the re-issue of that edition with any modifications that might 
been thought desirable in the interest of this new series. Mr Br 
handy edition costs about ten shillings less than Dr Preuschen’ 
the latter is in some respects an advance upon the former, e.g. 
an index of words extending to fifty-seven three-columned j 
The introduction is in two parts, one on the MSS, the other li 
and historical. There are only eight MSS known, the oldest 
of the thirteenth (?) century. So it is obvious at once th 
editor’s task will be no sinecure. The eight MSS group them 
thus :—(Class I) Monacensis graecus 191 (saec. xiii) with Barbs 
(now Vaticanus) gr. VI 14 (s. xv), Paris. gr. 455 (s. xvi), and A 
Vatopedinus 611 (s. xv)’, which are descended from it; and ( 
II) Venetus No. 43 (s. xiv) with its descendants Barberinus 
Vaticanus) gr. V 52 (s. xv), Matritensis O. 32 (s. xvi), and Bodle 
gr. Misc. 58 (s. xvii). The problem is, then, to shew the relatic 
between M and V. Dr Preuschen, after Mr Brooke, proves tha! 
itself a copy of M, and that the undoubted improvements in V ar 
to the learning of some scholar, perhaps the scribe of that MS 
wrote in the year 1374. This scholar altered some of the bi 
quotations to the form which he approved; for example, 1 Johr 
which Origen read there as B does, he altered into the reading of 
Dr Preuschen gives a most interesting classified collection o 
mistakes in M, which is bound to be of use to editors of Greek 
in general (pp, xliv-lvii), and then an account of the printed editic 
the book from the edi#io princeps of Huet, bishop of Avranches, | 

* The last not certainly. Only one or two notes have been taken of it, | 
was not among the MSS examined by Mr Lake in 1899. 
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to the edition of Mr Brooke, the value of whose work is everywhere 
acknowledged by him. A chapter on the cafenae follows; they are 
numerous, and some of the MSS are as old as the ninth century. 
a cece Soe, and gives tro ioe 
(5 oo aemenametied the interests of other 
h as Chrysostom ae earn ane Hiatocinel Sey. 
occupied with the following subjects—the occasion, date and 
Irth Canty ge of Oe nd ye 
alc bagi saemalageraghala antes he 
ry ry was written at the instance of his ‘taskmaster’, the 
us. It seems certain that this man, who provided Origen 
with es and shorthand-writers, paid him for his work. ‘The first 
i were written and the sixth begun in Alexandria, before the 
th Demetrius drove Origen in flight to Caesarea in Palestine 
=e eee ne ous Was written. aficr” aps: The 
| of the first book was probably 218-219, and 
athe. fifth were written at intervals during the next ten 
Baek Giever cratered, and does. not go beyond the 
h chapter of St John. Origen’s method is exhaustive, going 
cee eerie of cach word, end mashed «ast 
on that had been done before his date. He does not 
e differences between the various Gospel accounts, and does 
t emp to recone them, He is careful of the grammatical and 
| interpr 1, and he visited some sites of the Gospels to arrive 
abeabing views. But withal he employs the tradi- 
el method. The form of Origen’s citations from Scripture 
¢ eabjct that it cannot be treated in the thirteen pages 
n has devoted to it. Nevertheless, these pages are of 
"thy contain, amongst others, the important principle: 
ere ae ee Sor word, it is wih Sew cree 
Rel y cited.’ Some light is also thrown on the method of 
Ys stenographers. To them quotations appear to have been left, 
pn they have been negletl (t p. Ixxxix). A special 
s Commentary was to quote and refute interpretations 
je Heraceon and he has thus rescued an interesting monu- 
id otherwise have perished. 
If is the result of three collations of the Munich MS, 
ult to read. In spite of his care Dr Koetschau 
hte reports of its reading and hs published under 
¢ sur Text-Kritik von Origenes Johannescommentar 
y lersuchungen, N. F. xiii 2), a number of corrections as 
mber Bi eketereating ‘notes on tha text, which wil be valved 
O great an authority on Origen. Whether Preuschen 
L 2 
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or Koetschau is right can be decided only by inspection of the M. 
if at all. Readers of Preuschen are recommended to spend thre 
shillings more orf Koetschau. The apparatus of Preuschen is enriche 
by valuable notes from Wendland and Wilamowitz, and the book > 
highly to be recommended. There are misprints on pp. xxxil, Cii, 45, 


Danie. Serruys Anastasiana. 1. Antiquorum patrum doctrina ¢ 
Verbi incarnatione; II. Les Signes critiques d’Origéne; III. L 
Stichométrie de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament. (Extrait d 
Mélanges d’Archtologie et @’ Histoire, publiés par l'Ecole frangais 
de Rome, T. xxii. Rome, Cuggiani; 1902. 53 pp. and tw 
photographs of MS leaves.) 

THE present work, as the title indicates, is in three parts, of whic 
the first is the longest, and demands most of our attention. In 182 
Angelo Mai published, in the seventh volume of his Scripforum Veteru 
Nova Collectio, portions of a work to which he gave the Latin tit 
quoted above. ‘The work is, however, in Greek, was referred to repea 
edly while still in MS by Sirmond, Muratori, and other eminent patrist 
scholars, and is of considerable importance. Though it contains mar 
patristic extracts and Monophysite fragments, it has not yet been pul 
lished complete. The collection has been attributed to various author 
to Anastasius the priest (Sirmond, Hardouin, Muratori), to Anastasit 
of Sinai (Lequien), and to Sophronius of Jerusalem (Loofs). The las 
named scholar has alone published a serious study of the work. M. Se 
ruys has been able to add to the three manuscripts already known a fourt 
which exceeds them in importance. Mai used the Vaticano-Columnens 
(Vaticanus 2200, Columnensis 39) of the ninth century and the Vat 
canus rro2 of the fifteenth century, but rather carelessly. The thir 
MS, which was not used by Mai, has had a chequered history. Onc 
the property of the Jesuit College of Clermont, where it was seen t 
Labbe, Sirmond, and others, it passed through the hands of Meerma 
and now rests in the Bodleian (gr. misc. 184). M. Serruys states th; 
it passed into the Bodleian through Sir Thomas Phillipps’s hands, lit 
the Meerman collection now at Berlin. This is not so. It was boug] 
at the Meerman sale in 1824 by Dr Gaisford for the Bodleian, where 
has been ever since. The fourth and best manuscript belongs to Vatope: 
(Athos), where it bears the number 507 (saec. xi-xii). From its speci 
characteristics M. Serruys has been able to prove that the author of tl 
Agyot rarépuy iyyouv éxAoyi) xpyorewv be Gy ri GAnv tis dwrooroduxys ¢ 
kAnoias dofay cadins didarxdueba, as the Greek title has it, is Anastasit 
Sinaita, Patriarch of Antioch. We are furnished with many extracts | 
interest from the MSS, some published by Mai and now published muc 
more correctly, while others appear for the first time in print. These e 
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one of the most recent contributions of the indefatigable Monsignor 
Mercati to the study of early Church literature. A fragment on Blas- 





xiv) manuscript. Routh doubted the attribution, and his doubts are 
shared by Bardenhewer and Bonwetsch. A new complexion was put 
upon the question by the publication in 1891 of a new work of Anas- 
tasius of Sinai, entitled xepdAaa diddopa Kal rave obéArua, from a Jer- 
salem MS of the ninth century (Sabbaitic. 408). It was edited by 
Papadopulos Kerameus, a prolific scholar, and contains the Peter frag- 
ment. This, Wale wath of Anais eS 


as well—Barocc. (saec. xi), Mosq. 416 (3) (saec. xiii), Angelic. 
graec. 52 (saec. xi), Iveron on Athos (saec. xvi), Barber. gr. 522 (V, 15) 
(saec. xi-xii), Vat. gr. 662 (saec. xiii), The Barberini MS gives the 
work without the author’s name; the others attribute it to Anastasia=> 
but with various titles. Mercati describes the MSS and discusses t= 
differences of title, and the character of the work. He then gie™® 
a revised text of the last part of the little treatise, containing the Pea=e 
fragment, with variants from the Jerusalem, Vatican, Coislin, and Ang= 
lican MSS. From this passage it appears that our fragment is quobe" 
by Anastasius from a book of Philo the historian (®2\wr 4 ioropwypdga 
in which Peter was represented as sfeaking the words of the fragme==— 
to one of the fathers from Scetis, who was disputing with him. It_ 
natural to suspect from the evidence now before us that the words == 
really apocryphal; all the more as, in this speech, Peter himself quoma™@ 
a certain servant of God and confessor Pafnutius, and another maaan 
named Pambo. Having shewn the slender basis on which the fragme==— 
really rests, Mercati goes on to discuss the reference to Philo the ha 
torian. His conclusion is that the notice about Peter has no historic 
value. As Peter died in 311 and the historical Pambo about 373-377" 
it will readily be seen that the statements break down in chronoloss== 
Space will not allow us to follow Dr Mercati through the special d-— 
cussion of Philo and Anastasius, the former of whom is identified 
a scholiast with the bishop of Carpasia (Cyprus), who died in 393 =" 
394, or through his edition of a second portion of Anastasius, this tins! 
‘the ecclesiastical history of Philo the philosopher’. This short wom 
is an example of the best kind of destructive criticism, full of learn 
and insight. 


Le Latin de saint Cypricn : par Yabbé L. Bavarp (Paris: Hachett— 
roo2) The first sight of this substantial work of some four hundre= 
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< ror of i Kind ad ite has een don 
oh eespreman lag Patent pease 
mn will shew that there is a raison d’étre for 
Mr | study cannot be obtained separately, 
fut volume of the Oxford Shia Bi 
; much matter of a diverse character. Pre- 
Raped might have made a reference to Mr 
he me s’ as well as elsewhere (for example, 
eeu emligrenp enigma pe 


Cay contair to Goelzer, Martha, and 
- of Cypriz by M. Nod Valois is followed by a bibtios 
ts can be made —the date of Hartel's Cyprian is 
871’; Dombart’s, and not Ludwig’s, edition 
iiaihenbeeberred to: the date of Monceaux’s 

ee ene roe 1902; the third edition of Neue’s 
. a. a published, and not the 1875 edition, should have 


er mater the ater othe Quod dl which he 
ad as the earliest work of Cyprian, being a compilation 
/. and Minucius Felix. There is a looseness about 
hin ch peng ‘Saint 
Africai 1’ (p. xiv): what does he mean by ‘Africain’? 
ca’ or ‘a Carthaginian Semite’ or ‘an aboriginal ’? 
Ne following statement : ‘l’empereur Septime-Sévére 
: bien, au commencement du méme sitcle [as 
m Angin un eae We have no evidence 
e the language well, though it is true he once or 
ic word in his writings. Other topics of the intro- 
ed, are the education and authenticity and date of the 
Cyprian The book proper is divided into three 
Séman ntique, and Style. The first part is subdivided 
ne et Prononciation, Dérivation, Composition, 
into two books—Vocabulaire and Syntaxe ; 
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‘Conclusions générales’. This method of subdivision is clear awe? 
good, and as the work is provided with a good index, it is easy to us 
I think it premature to discuss the orthography and pronunciation of 
Cyprian’s Latin, because we have yet to receive exact reports of tae 
orthography of the best MSS, and when we have received them 
it will be necessary to find out which, if any, represent the actual ortho- 
graphy of Cyprian. Many of Dr Bayard’s results may have to be 
discounted. For example, it seems certain that ingessesce (p. 3), Ama- 
menta, calciare (p. 4) are the correct spellings for all authors: sférttualis iS 
probably not older than the eleventh or twelfth century a.D.; it was hardly 
necessary to mention fentare, as temptare and temtare are the only good 
spellings ; on afiuere (p. 13) reference should have been made to Nettie 
ship’s classical article in Contributions to Latin Lexicography. On pp. 1® 
and 21 the author begs the question as to the date of the Latin Irenaeu™ 
apparently never having heard of the view, held by Hort and other>? 
that the translation was made in the fourth century. When di i 
words in -Oundus he might have mentioned Livy’s fondness for such words ~ 
It would be easy to add parallel citations from other authors to those’ 
which the author has given, but space forbids. The ‘semantic’ part of 
the book is excellent and ought to be most useful to those beginning 
the study of the later Latin authors. In the discussion of the equi- 
valence of Aic and #s (p. 132), account ought to have been taken of the 
forms ui and Asis in MSS. It is time some one told us whether 
these forms are wrong or right, whether they are for A4¢ and Ags or for 
sand tis. Twenty-one pages are devoted to the prepositions, a part of 
the subject intentionally omitted by Mr Watson. The words renissa 
(plur.) and Saéanas (p. 202) should have been mentioned : in the index 
8.V. vemissa correct 197 to 190. The syntactical part is excellent. I 
should call special attention to the part dealing with gsod, guia, and 
quoniam after verbs of statement. The portion on the personality of 
Cyprian is able and interesting. ‘The proposed emendations in the text 
are based on a minute knowledge of the author's style and merit atten- 
tion. Space forbids detailed reference to these and to misprints I have 
noticed. 


Die Cyprianische Briefsammlung ; Geschichte threr Entstehung und 
Uberlieferung: von HANS FREIHERR VON SODEN. (Leipzig: 1904.) 


IT is a pleasure to welcome this part of Zexte und Untersuchungen. 
It is the work of a very young man, whose father and grandfather are 
living scholars of repute, and shews qualities from which we may expect 
further valuable contributions to theology in the future. The main 
purpose of the book is to examine all the MSS of Cyprian in exis- 
tence, with special reference to the order in which the epistles are given 
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by them, atest ped agen et in the growth of the 
collection, the chronological order of the letters, and the authorities 
ely to be most valuable in the effort to arrive at their true text. The 
atthor has visited many libraries in connexion with the forthcoming 
Greek New Testament of his father, and has examined all Cyprianic MSS 
which came within his reach ; about others he has received reports from 
the never-failing courtesy of librarians. It is not too much to say that, 
hext to the biblical MSS themselves, it is of importance that we should 
know accurately what Cyprianic MSS have to tell us, and this work of 
von Soden’s must form the basis of any future edition of Cyprian. (It 
Sno disparagement to Hartel to say that the lapse of thirty-four years 
has shewn the necessity for a new edition.) The greater part of the 
book is taken up with the detailed classification of MSS according to 
their contents, and the disentanglement of various archetypes. The 
Tesults cannot be described here. Further valuable features of the book 
ite the collection of ancient ées¢/monia to Cyprian’s letters, a description 
of the contents of all the printed editions, notes on the manuscript tradi- 
ton of the Aided, lists of MSS of the sfuria, mention of MSS not properly 
which yet contain works of Cyprian, a list of manuscript trans- 
commentaries on Cyprian’s works, a bibliography of Cyprian 
st te0 items (eight to the credit of Mr Turner), lists of the MSS of 
Cyprian arranged according to countries, etc., and three larger tables, in 
Vhich the contents of MSS are made evident at a glance. A few notes 
May not be out of place: the Rylands MS (pp. 153 f, 250, etc.) is actually 
of the eighth century ; at least one of the Bodleian (Bodleyan, p. 250) 
MSS (Laud 105) is dated too low (p. 62); it is of interest that the 
Bodleian MS of Augustine De Baptismo contra Donatistas (Laud. 130, 
Sec, x) often offers a text agreeing with the sexfentiae episcoforum as 
__ they are given by Cyprian against the Benedictine text of Augustine 
Ic quotes (p.179 f); add to the MSS of the De singularitate 
| thricorum known to Harnack and yon Soden, Reims 36g (saec. ix) and 
374 (saec. x), both of which attribute it to Origen (p. 224); no. 26 of 
the bibliography should be struck out, as it has reference to Question 
een eeronaster (p. 242); Smith made a catalogue only of the 
Library, not of all the Cambridge College Libraries, and 
dates will be remedied in the forthcoming scientific catalogue 
of Dr M. R. James (p. 250, n. 1); for ‘Middlehill’ read ‘ Thirlestaine 
' (p. 250); there is, I believe, only one Manchester MS of 
Oprian, the Rylands (formerly Crawford) MS (saec. viii), and Mr Guppy 
ot Lord Crawford's librarian (p. 250); for ‘Auranches’ read ‘Av- 
fanches’ ” (pp. 251, 257). This work is indispensable to every serious 
udent of Cyprian, and I would re-echo the author’s wish that its publi- 
cation may lead to the desirable and possible new edition of Cyprian, 
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Silentk watinds ok manip dition 
not those of individual MSS, shall be quoted. 


An Hippolytus Fragment and a Wore Sr manera 
Dom E. C. Butter, O.S.B. (reprinted from Zeitschr. f. d. ne 
Wissenschaft WV (1903), pp. 79-87). 

Dom BuTLER in oe ee Se Oe 
authorship of the so-called Zyactatus Origenis, which 1 
published some years ago, the most considerable of them | 
msasecy article ‘hich sepesred ‘a the hat sila ninaa 
I cannot help thinking that if half the time and trouble d rte 
Sec uneio OF She ONE ioe 8 ee Cee es 
genuine commentaries, it would have been better e ine, 
Srrange ‘how some schslare secea hiindto Iiseattay Solan 
while they rush eagerly to discuss the latest anecdoton. es: 
cannot be accused of this unhealthy excitement, and in my oj 
taken the correct view of this collection, that it is a compilation of 
fifth century. It recalls the discussion about a commentary on | 
Gospels which was confidently attributed to Theophilus of # 
6 ids was discovesed ‘hich reeves 11''sa EOE 
century (see the interesting account ‘by Dr Sanday do SAamens 
vol. i). In the above-named paper Dom Butler examines Tracate X <I 
in the most skilful manner. It is an allegorical treatment of the st 
of the spies sent to the Promised Land (Num. xiii 24), and is al et 
identical with a homily of Caesarius discovered by Dom Morin, = 
editor of the forthcoming Vienna edition of that writer. Dom E Ms 
with practical certainty, considers Hippolytus to have been the u 
source from which both (as well as Maximus of Turin) drew this elabo- 


rate allegorical interpretation. In the same paper also he prints passages — 
from Tract. III and Origen-Rufinus Hom. VII in Gen., which prove — 
' 

























conclusively that the latter was a source of the former’. I cannot « © 
better than quote Dom Butler’s opinion of the collection: ‘though the 
new Zractatus Origenits probably contain embedded in them mors 
of interesting old material, still in their extant form they must be ] 
regarded as the handiwork of an unknown compiler or redactor, who — 
probably made use of some remains of Origen and Hippolytus, and — 
certainly pillaged freely the writings of Tertullian, Minucius Felix, — 
Novatian, the de Bono Pudicitiae, Hilary, Rufinus, and probably others’ 
(amongst them Gaudentius of Brescia, as Morin has shewn), I think 
it probable that the compilation was made in Gaul. 


* Cf. J. TS. vol. ii (Oct. 1900). 
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Die Theologie der neuentdeckten Predigten Novatians; eine dogmen- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung, von HERMANN JORDAN, Lic. Theol. 
(Leipzig: Deichert. 1902.) 

Ir is unnecessary that much should be said here of this work, in view 
of the fact that Dom Butler in the last number of the JourRNAL has 
tuade known its characteristics at sufficient length. The author, a pupil 
of Haussleiter, can hardly be blamed for adopting the Weyman-Zahn- 
Haussleiter hypothesis that the Zyactatus Origenis is a work of Novatian ; 
but believing as I do in Dom Butler’s view of the character of that com- 
pilation, it seems to me unfortunate that the author should have rushed 
into print so soon with a work of the above title. His aim is to expound 
the theology of Novatian from that author’s works (including the new 
Tractatus). In as far as his book deals with those works which all 
‘allow to be by Novatian, it lacks neither interest nor usefulness, The 
‘introduction of seventy pages, comprising an account of all that was 
Ymitten on the homilies up to the time of publication and an epitome of 
the contents of each homily, with an enumeration of sources, is of great 
Setvice. The rest of the book (pp. 71-224), in which the theology is 
Ueated in detail, will be valuable to the student of the theology of the 
— It is divided up into six chapters, with the following 
libjects—God, Christ, the Spirit, the Trinity, the Relation of the 







fomilies to the Fundamental Ideas of the Novatian Schism, and the 
a vit Earlier Christian Literature, etc. This part of the work 
Must have cost great trouble, for it is carried out with thoroughness. 
418 only occasionally that the author is uncritical, as, for example, when 
he ejects as interpolations those passages in which mgenitus (unborn) 
= irom Novatian in the admitted works uses only the other 
| tus (inborn) (pp. 54 ff, 77). The fifth and sixth chapters 











as might be expected, the weakest. The sixth contains an interest- 
‘ing list of parallels between the homilies and (the Latin) Origen’s 
omilies on Genesis, etc., Hippolytus, and others. An excursus gives 

4 list of those scripture passages quoted both by Novatian and by the 
_ homilies. Jordan (p. 12) is sure that the biblical citations prove 
‘Weéntity of authorship; Ammundsen is sure they do not. This very 
‘tmportant question must be left to others (see the above paper of 

m Butler, p. 87 note, whose examination of a number of texts leads 

lim to agree with Ammundsen). A new edition of the homilies, with 
te becicaina would be a benefit. 





A. SOUTER. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) Encuisx. 


Church Quarterly Review, July 1905 (Vol. lx, No. 120: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). George Ridding, first Bishop of Southwell—The 
Approach to Modern England—Church of Ireland Finance—The 
Christian Society: III The earliest Christian Community—* Memorials 
of Edward Burne-Jones’—The Church in Newfoundland—Henry 
Parry Liddon—The Fourth Gospel: II The internal evidence—Short 
Notices—Index of Articles to vols. i-lix (continued). 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1905 (Vol. iii, No. 4: Williams & Nor- 
gate). C. G. MonTEFIORE Impressions of Christianity from the points 
of view of the non-Christian religions; I The synoptic Gospels and 
the Jewish consciousness—G. M. TREVELYAN Should Agnostics be 
miserable ?—]. Morratr Mr Meredith on Religion—A. C. M’GIFrrERT 
The God of Spinoza as interpreted by Herder—J. A. Hutton Is the 
Age of Faith returning ?—J. McCase Sir Oliver Lodge on Haeckel— 
H. WaLKER The Birth of a Soul—T. S. R6rpam What was the lost 
end of Mark’s Gospel?—B. UssHer The teaching of the Christian 
Religion in public schools: a plea for reform—Discussions—Reviews 
— Bibliography of recent literature. 


The Jewish Quarterly Review, July 1905 (Vol. xvii, No. 68; Mac- 
millan & Co.). R.GotrrHEem Some Hebrew MSS in Cairo (with fe 
Jacsimiles)—D. Puitirson The Rabbinical conferences 1844-1846— 
G. Marco.ioutH Gleanings from the Yemenite Liturgy—H. Hrrscn- 
FELD The Arabic portion of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge (roth 
art.)—J. H. A. Harr Philo of Alexandria—I. FrigzpLAENDER The 
Arabic original of the Report of R. Nathan Hababli—M. N. ApLerR 
The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (continued)—S. A. Cook Notes 
on Old Testament History—Critical Notices—Bibliography of Hebraica 
and Judaica. 


The Expositor, July 1905 (Sixth Series, No, 67: Hodder & Stough- 
ton). G. A. Satrru Isaiah’s Jerusalem—W. O. E. Oxstertey The 
study of the synoptic Gospels exemplified by Matthew v 21, 22— 
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d’antiphonaire gallican—J. Cuapman Le senciguamenaae de ~_— 
Presbytre au sujet de S. Marc et de S. Luc—U. ams T8 
généraux de ordre de Saint-Benoit. Notes supplém _Ry 


(fin) —H. LECLERCQ Mélanges d’épigraphie chrétienne—U. 
Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine—Bibliographie. 


Revue Bibligue, July 1905 (Nouvelle série, 2° pres) 3: 
V. Lecofire). Wexrte De la nature du dogme—Cue Le 
Babylone—Scuet. Documents archaiques en écriture p élamite— 
Mélanges: L. DELAPoRTE Fragments thébains du Nouveau’ est tame = j 
A. Van Hoonacker Un nom grec ("AAH3) dans le livre di 
(II 7); J. Pranks Noms des plantes recueillies en Arabie P 
dans le pays de Moab; J. Dissarp Les migrations et les vi 
de la tribu des ‘Amer—R. Savicnac Découverte d’une siatne dk 
M. Aset Fouilles anglaises de Gézer—Recensions—Bulletin. 


Revue d'Histoire et de Littirature Religieuses, July-August 1g 
(Vol. x, No. 4: Paris, 74, Boulevard Saint-Germain). A. Loisy # 
Pardon divin—C. Cocuin Recherches sur Stefano Colonna ; ) 
article—J. Lasourt Le patriarche Timothée et les Nestoriens — sov- 
les Abbasides—P. Lryay Ancienne philologie i ag 
généraux et ouvrages d’ensemble: (5) Avant Nicée; (6) L'Eglise es 
torienne d’Orient ; (7) Aprés Nicée—J. DALBERT Littérature eli 
moderne. 


Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique, July 1905 (Vol. vi, No. 3: Le 
40, Rue de Namur). L. Satrer Les sources de I r 
porn (suite, 2 sutvre)—M. Vars La Papauté et VE glise f 4 

4 l’époque de Grégoire le Grand (590-604) (@ suivre)—J.-M. ina. 
Notice sur les ceuvres du pape Benoit XII—L. Wittagrt Né ns 
politico-religeuses entre l’Angleterre et les Pays-Bas catholiques (1598- 
1635) (sutle, a suivre)—Comptes rendus—J.-P. Kirscu Le R. P. Denifle, 
O. P. (1844-1905): Notice biographique et bibliographique—Chronique 
—Bibliographie. eal 


Revue de POrient Chrétien, April 1905 (Vol. x, No. 2: Paris, — 
A. Picard et fils). F. Nau Dans quelle mesure les Jacobites sontils 
monophysites?—Fr. TouRNEBIZE Histoire politique et religieuse de 
l’Arménie (sué#l)—D. PLactpe DE Meester Le dogme de PImmacuiée 
Conception et la doctrine de l'Eglise grecque (jin)—F. Nau Les con- 
structions palestiniennes dues 4 sainte Héléne, d’aprés une rédaction — 
du x siécle, source de Nicéphore Calliste, viii 29, 30, 52—P. Grrarp | 
Sivas, huit sitcles d'histoire (suéte)—A. MaLLon Documents de source 
copte sur la sainte Vierge—F. Nau Traduction des lettres xii et xii, 
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lichkeit des 1. Petrusbriefes—O. Crewen Nachtrag zu dem Bnrefe 
Melanchthons an Johann Cellanus S. 401 ff—Ecxe Die theologische 
Schule Albrecht Ritschls und die evangelische Kirche der Gegenwart; 
rez. von QO. Kirn—Grosxopr Das Christenleben ; rez. von E. Kautzsch—_. 
FROHNMEYER und Benzincer Bilderatlas mr Bibelkunde; rez. vo0 
E. Kautzsch. 

Leitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, uly 1905 (Vol. xxvi, No. 2: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). DiseLivs Poimandres—Our Die Ovationstheorie tibet 
die Kaiserkrénung Karls des Grossen—VeEkEck Die Abschaffung de 
Seniorats in der bremischen Kirche—Manrrivs Ein Fragment 205 
einem Matthauskommentar—NEsTLE Die Auffindung der Arche No 
durch Jakob von Nisibis—CLEMEN Beitrage zur Lutherforschung—— 
Nachrichten—Bibliographie (1. Januar bis 1. Mai 1905). 

Neue hirchiiche Zeitschrift, July 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 7: Erlangen am < 
Leipzig, A. Deichert). L. IHweEzs Blicke in die neuere dogmatisciam 
Arbeit III— Meuse. War die vorjahwistische Religion Israels Ahnesr- 
kultus ?—D. N6scEn Eine kleine paulinische Studie uber R6mer xiv! “a 
18—D. RocHo.t. Gegen den Strom. 

August 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 8). A. KLOSTERMANN Beitrage m= 
Entstehungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs—G. WOHLENBERG Die religio™ ° 
geschichtliche Methode und ihre Anwendung auf die neutestamentlic 5 
Forschung—Von ScHwAaRtz Hat die Mission Einzelbekebrung od “ 
Volkschnistianisierung ins Auge zu fassen ? 


September 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 9). A. KLOSTERMANN Beitrig® 
zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs—P. WaPLER Die Theolog— 
Hofmanns in ihrem Verhaltnis zu Schellings positiver Philosophie—— 
K. ScHmiptT Zur Lehre von der christlichen Vollkommenheit. 
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of 
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JANUARY, 1906 


THEOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


‘BEHOLD now this vast City ; a City of refuge, the mansion 
house of liberty, encompast and surrounded with His protection ; 
the shop of warre hath not there more anvils and hammers 
waking, to fashion out the plates and instruments of armed Justice 
in defence of beleaguer’d Truth, then [i.e. than] there be pens 
and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and idea’s wherewith to present as with 
their homage and their fealty the approaching Reformation: 

others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force 
of reason and convincement. What could a man require more 
from a Nation so pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge? ’! 

There is all the glow and splendour of a poet’s imagination 
about this picture. Its grandiose proportions have to be reduced 
somewhat before they can be fitted to the more prosaic reality, 
whether in 1644 or in 1905. It required a Miltonic tempera- 
ment to see his own age as Milton saw it. And yet the fact that 
-he could so see it was justification enough for his lofty language. 
It does not hurt us to idealize the age in which we live, if we do 
Rot take our individual selves too seriously. 

There is a real parallel between the age of Milton and our own. 
The first fifty years of the seventeenth century and the last fifty 

the nineteenth have both been times of forward movement, 

“Onsciously realized as such. Now as then, and then as now, 
©re have been ‘ pens and heads, sitting by their studious lamps, 


1 Milton Areopagitica p. 69 (ed. Arber). 
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musing, searching, revolving new notions and idea’s’; and the 
work on which they have been engaged has been very largely 
that of religious restatement and reconstruction. 

It may help us to feel how much the two periods have i 
common if we compare them both with the long period whic 
intervened. Perhaps better dates to take would be Miltos® 
death in 1674, or the Revolution of 1688, and the roma” 
of the Tractarian movement in 1833. The long interval betwee 
those dates was in the main a time of depression. It was at ee 
an age of genial acquiescence, at worst an age of sombre o 
spondency. Even its best work, like that of Bishop Butler, w~ 
done upon the defensive ; great minds were content if they “es 
hold their own, and if Christianity could hold its own. The ne 
of hope and the sense of forward movement were wanting. Ne” 
one would have thought of using such language as Milton’s ; nor 
if it had been used, would it have met with any response. 

No doubt, if we look a little deeper, restatement and recon- 
struction were really going on. Butler, no less than the con- 
temporaries of Milton, was really adapting Christian ideas to the 
thought of his time. He could not help doing it ; the greatest 
men in every age have done the same. We only have to place 
The Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed by the side 
of the New Testament to feel how great is the difference between 
them and the length of the road that has been traversed from 
the one to the other. But I greatly doubt if either Butler or any 
other eighteenth-century writer, until we come to Coleridge, 
had any sort of consciousness that he was restating Christianity 
in terms of the thought of his own day. Milton, in the passage 
I have quoted, gives impassioned expression to this consciousness ; 
and it has been steadily growing in strength and volume in the 
English theology of the last fifty years. We do not need to 
overrate the success of the efforts that have been made in order 
to recognize that there has been a real effort, and one that has 
increased in extent and momentum as the years have gone on. 

If we desire to gauge the deeper characteristics of a time, 
we should probably do well to study the works of the more 
prominent individual writers. But if we wish to take a broad 
survey and to form an estimate of the extent of the forces at 
work, we may turn our attention rather to joint undertakings. 
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From this point of view we may take as landmarks the four 
siacccessive volumes, Essays and Reviews (1860), Lux Mundi 
([#33q), Contentio Veritatis (1902), and now the Cambridge 
THeeological Essays edited by Dr Swete. When I speak of them 
as Landmarks, I do not mean to imply, either that the volumes are 
equzal in value or that they contain (except to a limited degree) 
the most important work of the period. The work of individual 
stholars, conceived on an ample scale, will usually take pre- 
cedence of mixed volumes, whatever their contents. It rarely 
happens that the distinction of single writers extends to a whole 
group. It would be possible to select particular essays—such as 
the contributions of Mark Pattison and Jowett to the first series, 
and those of Dr Inge to the third—which stand out rather con- 
Spicuously among their surroundings, and deserve to rank with 

the permanent literature of their time. The distinguishing feature 
©f Lux Mundi was not so much the prominence of single con- 
tributions as the unity of conception, with the corresponding 
Weight of impact and appeal, which runs through the whole. 
This yolume indeed illustrates the relation in which individual 
Writers stand to a group. The untimely death of Aubrey Moore 
left his essay as perhaps the best of his published works; on the 
©ther hand, Dr Illingworth and Dr Moberly, although their 
©ssays were not unworthy of them, would yet be more adequately 
JUdged by their later books. Both in Essays and Reviews and 
IN Contentio Veritatis the independence of the writers was care- 
fully emphasized, whereas Lux Mundi was deliberately put 
or as ‘the expression of a common mind and a common 
hope’, In this respect the volume of Cambridge Theological 
Essays stands rather midway between the two types: on the 
©Me hand, we are told that the nucleus of the volume proceeds 
2m a small body of associated teachers, and that the essays 
Were circulated among the contributors in proof; but on the 
ther hand, the writers would not be all described as belonging 
©Xactly to the same school, and there appears to have been no 
@ttempt to interfere with individual freedom and responsibility. 
It is only fair to remember that, while Essays and Reviews and 
°ntentio Veritatis each contained no more than seven essays— 
the work in the one case of seven, and in the other of six 


authors—Lux Mundi in the first edition had twelve essays by 
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eleven authors, and the Cambridge Essays are fourteen i 
‘number by as many authors. To what extent the larger vo 
fain by the increas of bul sa question om which there may bs 


differences of opinion. No: tioube thay S05) Sees 
ground more completely and by weight of representative ut 
ance ; but probably all the volumes would have been the better 
ler'e rote of weellag. wad the smaller even more than t 
larger. The smaller volumes vindicate their desea eed chiefly 
(as has been already hinted) by the excellence of p: 
essays. 

The character of the successive Veulkbives 4s ia Ge maal aan 
might naturally be expected from the place which they occupy 
in the movement. | 

The first series of essays stated problems and difficultses- 
Some, indeed, did little more than mark the emergence of new 
questions with the acquisition of new knowledge. Such were. 
Mr Goodwin on the ‘Mosaic Cosmogony’ and Dr 
Williams on ‘ Bunsen’s Biblical Researches’. Weightier and _ 
a less purely historical significance were H. B. Wilson on‘ The 
National Church’, Mark Pattison on ‘Tendencies of Religic>™5 

> Thought, 1688-1750", and Jowett on‘ The Interpretation of Ser-=@2* 
ture’. These essays were remarkable for the boldness and frank 
with which they broke new ground at a time when 
thought (as distinct from religious life) was sleepy and ae 
| ventional. Mark Pattison’s essay stands alone in all four ser-# = 
_ as a masterly historical monograph, with its wealth of conc = 
| knowledge, its breadth and severity of judgement, and = 
unflinching realism. We cannot help feeling, for instance, 
if an ideal like this had underlain the essay in Lax Mundi om 
‘The Preparation in History for Christ’, it would have come 
differently. 

I have said that Luz Mundi derived its importance as th— 
manifesto of a new school. And the school itself was ee 
as the meeting-ground of tendencies that had been hi 
conflicting. The religious movement which had been in 
ascendant in the second and third quarters of the last century” 
had been almost wholly hostile to the intellectual Liberalism —_ 
which began to assert itself in the third’. But towards the 

‘ I do not wish to deny that this newer Liberalism had been to some 
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si Aarna Nouactie-and at the beginning of the fourth, the 
two streams began to unite. And it was just in their union that 
the power and attractiveness of the new movement lay. The 
enthusiasm of the middle of the century was enhanced 
in value when it no. longer shut its eyes to the progress of thought 
and the problems that were forcing themselves upon the modern 
mind. On the other hand, the obstinate questionings of scattered 
thinkers acquired a fresh significance when they came to be 
associated with the warmth of popular, but cultured, religion. 
Luz Mundi made the impression that it did from the fact that 
_ it embodied this new point of view. It was a serious and 
Strenuous effort on the part of a group of young writers, who 
| Were not merely drawn together by fortuitous combination, but 
_ @ veritable ‘band of brothers’, personal friends as well as allies, 
‘togive expression to the faith and hope that were in them. The 
of its origin thus gave to the volume an impetus, 
@ buoyancy and élan of chivalrous appeal, which distinguishes it 
@mong its fellows. It was rather in this, and in the coherence 
2nd relative completeness of the views expressed, that the 
Strength of the book consisted, than in the conspicuous excellence 
_©F particular contributions. 
Contentio Veritatis was a more occasional product, not so long 
~ its incubation, or so spontaneous as a rallying of opinion. 
essays may well hold their own in comparison with the 
ther books; but as a whole the volume gave an impression of 
weight and maturity. 
These qualities come more to the front—if we again look 
‘&t the whole rather than at the parts—in the volume of Caméridge 
says. It has not quite the an, or upward lift, of Lux Mundi. 
I doubt if there is anything in it that quite rises to the 
‘Commanding level of Mark Pattison's essay, or that in freshness 
‘and directness as wel! as in style is altogether to be placed by 
“the side of Jowett's. But the strong point of the book seems to 
me to be a general impression of thoughtfulness and gravity 
riate to the subjects discussed, and calculated to exercise 


liptatinietome influence upon English thinking. 


‘icipated in the teaching of men like Arnold and Whately, and sti!] more in that 
ridge. It is chiefly perhaps the increasing predominance of the element 


Putatbaes Colccidey thar gave it its distinctive character, 
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If we may see in it on the one hand, lightly impressed, somme- 
thing of the characteristics that we associate with Cambridge, on 
the other hand it serves to bring home to us still more stronely 
the common standpoint of English Theology. There is, as 
I have ventured to say elsewhere’, a large amount—perhaps 
a surprising amount—of solidarity in the teaching of theology in 
all our British Universities and in all our Churches. The 
average of this teaching is excellently represented in the 
Cambridge volume. Everywhere there is the effort after restatte- 
ment and reconstruction, but everywhere this effort proceeds 
along conservative lines. I do not doubt that to many abroad 
and to some at home the tendency will seem to be too con- 
servative. It is, however, in harmony with the genius of our 
nation, which has always been anxious to pull down no fastet 
than it can build up, and has always shewn itself reluctant to 
part with the old before it can make sure of assimilating the 
new. If I understand its temper aright, English Theology does 
not for a moment pretend either that it has said or is saying #he 
last word; but it does hope that such progress as it has mad«= 15 
sound, and that the work upon which it has been engaged will 
not have to be undone. 

By a happy coincidence, almost at the same time with the 
Cambridge Essays there appeared Dr Knowling’s 7estimonp of 
St Paul to Christ, another book crowded with facts exactly 
stated and judicially weighed, which is a striking illustration <of 
the same tendencies. Altogether we may begin to feel thae* 
England is taking its place in the international movement in = 
manner that is really characteristic and really deserves attention — 


I. 


In coming to closer quarters with the volume before me, there 
are just two remarks to be made on the fersonnel of the con- 
tributors to it. I am sure that all its readers will regret that 
the editor should have confined himself to the writing of the 
Preface. Those who know Dr Swete will not be surprised at his 
wish to efface himself in this way. But, if I may say so, the 
essayists who have responded to his invitation should have left 
him no choice in the matter; they should have risen in a body 

* The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel p. 45. 
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and insisted upon his taking an equal share with themselves. 
The world that is interested in Cambridge cannot be content that 
the University should speak without the mingled learning, gentle- 
mess and wisdom of the Regius Professor. 

‘The other remark is that, although the volume is no doubt 
generally representative of Cambridge, it is not completely so, 
One rather feels the absence from the list of writers of- Dr Kirk- 
Patrick, Dr Stanton, Mr Burkitt, the Master of St John's, and 
the Dean of Westminster. At the same time we understand 
that the initiative came from a small society, and we know the 
difficulties that always stand in the way of making such an 
enterprise completely representative. It would not be right to 
do more than just take note of the fact that the book is not quite 
all that those at a distance might suppose it to be. On the 
Whole the younger generation has had a rather larger part in it 
than the elder. 

The writer of this review approaches the detailed criticism of 
the essays with some diffidence. The fourteen essays are in part 
Sutside his province. Of some of them he cannot speak with 
@ny special knowledge. And in respect to all he would wish 
that the fullest allowance may be made for subjective fallibility 
©f impression and judgement. He hopes that his Cambridge 
friends will accept his assurance of this, and that they will at the 
Same time forgive the frankness without which criticism is as salt 
that has lost its savour. Prima facie the writer is inclined to 
think that the strongest sections of the book are those concerned 
With Science and Philosophy (II, III, IV) and with the New 
Testament (VIII, X, XI), especially if we may combine with the 
latter group the essay on Prayer (VII), which seems to the writer 
P&rticularly valuable. Nos. XII and XIII seem to fall into their 
"atural place as (in more senses than one) subsidiary to these 
The last essay is in a manner Aors concours, and can only be 


SPOken of by itself. 


The opening essay on ‘The Christian Standpoint’ is not one 
©f those which impress me most. It is pleasantly written, and is 
©Vidently the work of a cultivated mind ; but the effect that it 
leayes behind is rather intangible. I should be inclined to set 
‘his down to a certain looseness of structure. There is a want 
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of logical clearness and cohesion. One fails to see exactly how” 
one step in the argument leads to another, The essay appear 
to be of that familiar type which fills a gap readably enough. 
but does not contribute much of positive and ponderable value. — 
It is only just to add that in my opinion the writer had an 
extremely difficult task before him in reducing to concentrated 
expression a subject at once so wide and so vague. 

The next three essays are different from this: they are clear, 
definite, rigorously coherent, and really constructive. Coming 
to them as one of the unlearned, I find them supply just what 
I look for. They seem to be all really abreast of the knowledge 
and thought of the time. They present in a summary and com- 
pact form just what a Christian is interested to know, and what 
I imagine that most Christians will feel that they can assimilate. 
Personally, I should give the palm to No. III, Dr Caldecott on 
‘Philosophy, and the Being of God’. It is no small feat to 
compress into some forty pages a complete philosophical view of 
the central truth of religion. And the result, so far as I am 
able to judge, is a piece of strong and satisfactory thinking. 

Dr Caldecott represents the reaction which is so characteristic 
of our day against the excessive intellectualism of the past. He 
takes the whole of human nature as he finds it. He seeks to 
interpret this nature in the interrelation of part with part; and 
he finds the elements of it projected on an infinite scale into the 
universe. 

Is the objection raised that this method is too anthropo- 
morphic? It may be replied, that what we are concerned with 
is the interpretation of the universe #2 man; if there are other 
beings more highly endowed, there will doubtless be another 
interpretation for them, adapted to their peculiar faculties. But 
as a fact there are properties in the universe objectively, or in 
what to us is objectivity, that really correspond to what we find 
in ourselves, If we are to discover in it a single meaning, it is 
out of these elements that it must be constructed. Man is 
conscious of intelligence, and he finds the universe intelligible. 
That must surely mean that there is at work in it an infinite 
Intelligence. There is something within himself ‘ that makes for 
righteousness": and he sees that there is also something in the 
universe ‘that makes for righteousness’. Nor is it possible for 
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him to say that the Power which acts thus is impersonal ; because 
all that he is conscious of in his own personality, all that goes to 
mzake up what he means by the word, is reflected without as well 
aS within. It is the person in him that is the bond of union in — 
his own nature; and if there is anything that is apparent in the 
World, or world of worlds, without, it is its unity. Dr Caldecott 
does ample justice to the recently propounded theory of an 
absolute * Pluralism’. But it is hard to think that this theory can 
be ‘a serious alternative. 
| It would be presumption on’ my part to attempt anything in 
_ the way of criticism. And indeed Dr Caldecott carries me 
long with his argument almost entirely. I would only ask 
Whether his language is always quite consistent with itself—more 
tations a of the ‘impenetrability ’ of the individual 
ee is seated in individuals, in centres: these are 
Fay comin to one another: each of us stands within his own 
Zale, others are to him’ (p. 120). 
‘Individual spirit we took to be impenetrable ; the impervious- 


, the inwardness, the inaccessibility of the self is rarely 
*4estioned —* impervious in a fashion of which the impene- 


sae of matter is a faint analogue”, says Professor Pringle- 
© Zttison’ (p. 135). 
It is natural that Professor Pringle-Pattison should be quoted 
sees this sense; for is not his name associated with a specially 
g view of the subject? But is it not also the case 
\ a philosophy in other quarters is becoming rather less un- 
romising? And are there not features in Dr Caldecott’s 
own view that would fall into place better on a less rigorous 
? 

‘Dsesamot part from Dr Caldecott’s essay without expressing 
the lively satisfaction with which I see given to the world in this 
volume the outlines of a construction which (if one who is not 
of the Fach may be allowed to say so) is at once so genuinely 
philosophical and so genuinely religious and Christian. 

_ Nearly as high praise may, if I am not mistaken, be given to 
the companion essay (II) by Mr Tennant on ‘The Being of 
God, in the Light of Physical Science’. Nearly, but not quite. 

‘Mr Tennant’ s essay, like Dr Caldecott’s, is just what the readers 
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of such a volume will be glad to have—a comprehensive well 
pounded survey of ‘is: sulject SramnShe | feneseeneen ae 
present position of physical science. The essay is lucid, 
compact, and thoroughly adapted to its purpose. roe 
to detect—it will be remembered that an outsider is speaking—a——™ 
little less firmness of handling, more especially in regard to the == 
conception of a First Cause, and on the subject of teleology. 

I have just a doubt whether the essayist quite does justiceto “ 
Mr Huxley. We are reminded (p. 61) that he was the author 
of the Lay Sermon on‘ The Physical Basis of Life’; and it is 
Slmost sugpested ‘that he ought to have accepted ithe liana 
‘materialist’, True, we are told that he was‘ a good instance 
of a scientific thinker who, in spite of his whole habit of mind, 
lapsed at odd moments to the side of idealism and conceded the 
position to the idealist’s view of ultimate reality’ (p. 89). But 
was not the author of ‘The Physical Basis of Life’ also the 
author of the essay on ‘ Descartes’? And was it not really 
characteristic of Huxley to hold the scales as evenly as possible 
between the two seemingly antithetical propositions—on the one 
hand, that the activities of spirit were to be explained in terms 
rightly be said to be spirit? My impression is that Professor 
Huxley practically gave up the attempt to reconcile these pro- 

I observe that we are warned in the Preface that the writers 
are allowed to use their own spelling. I suppose, therefore, that 
*transeunt ' (pp. 82, 84, 85) must be taken as a deliberate correc- 
tion of the dictionaries. Would Mr Tennant have us write 
‘anteunt "? 

The next essay (IV), on ‘Man's Origin, and his place in 
Nature’, is by Dr Duckworth, one of the University Lecturers in 
Science. It fitly takes up the two essays which precede it, and 
like them is just of the kind that is desirable in such a volume. 
It is a quiet, straightforward, unpretending statement of the 
present position of science on the subject of man’s place in 
mature. There is, perhaps, just a little primness of style, reminding 
one of a cabinet of specimens, in the way in which the subject is 
divided up into sections and sub-sections. But this, if a fault at 
all, is eminently a fault on the mght side, and contributes to the 
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cleamess of result which makes the essay such satisfactory 
reading. To those who are not themselves students of science 
it conveys a maximum of instruction in a minimum of space, 


II. 

I wish I could say as much of the two essays which follow, and 
we Bich carry us over to a different field, The first is by Dr Askwith 
r= ‘Sin, and the Need of Atonement’, This is, I think I may 
S=xy, quite well intentioned, and shews a certain dialectical ability. 
uxt it seems to me (though I may be wrong) that this ability has 
<=cted rather as a snare, It has led the writer into a long and 
l2borate preliminary discussion, which to me at least contains 
Mette that is really helpful. The writer begins by affirming and 

<teveloping the proposition that ‘the term Sin is at once religious 
==md ethical’; but he seems to me to exaggerate the ethical 
<lement in it, Ethics may come in to determine what is rightly 
fFegarded as sinful; but the term Sin is, I conceive, essentially 
Feligious. It denotes an attitude or condition of the soul in 
relation to God. It seems to me that we ought never to leave 
ary meaning out of sight. There may be some question 

88 to the way in which the attitude or condition implied in the 
Word should be defined. It is often described as an act of con- 
SCious disobedience and rebellion. But it must be obvious that 
Many acts of sin do not really possess this character. A man 
falls into sin, without any rebellious thought, simply out of weak- 
t€ss. Temptation carries him away against his better self. 
Still, it is essentially the relation of the act to God that makes it 

_ Sin. We use all sorts of ag eee language about it; we 
Speak of God as * offended ’, as ‘displeased ’, or the like. We do 
S© simply because we fakndt ete it. We mean to express the 
relation of a person to a person; and we are obliged to have 
recourse to words of this class. We know perfectly well that 
Such words as applied to God can be only symbols. His blissful 
"UNtroubled Essence cannot, in our human sense, suffer hurt or 
S¥ief or pain. The worm that turns against the hand of man 
isa comparison immeasurably too great to describe the detriment 
*hat man can do to God. But this only brings home to us the 
and utter inadequacy of language. We do not know 

What we mean when we speak or think of the contact of infinite 
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holiness and infinite love with sin. It must suffice for us that we 
are led to think of it, and that we have reason to believe that 

will of God is that we should think of it, somewhat after the? 
analogy of the effect which the shock of sin has upon finite holinss™ 
and finite love. More than this (in substance) I doubt if we = 
Can say. 

The initial mistake of (as I cannot but think) imperfectly 
realizing this seems to me to throw out of gear the whole essay, 
The preliminary discussion, which I am obliged to regard as 
ineffective, takes up so much space that little is left for the subject 
of Atonement. I should have thought, indeed, that from the first 
it was too much to attempt to combine two subjects so large 
as Sin and Atonement in a single essay ; but the disproportion 
is made still greater by the way in which the first subject is 
treated. And the element that I must needs think inadequate in 
the treatment of Sin reacts also upon the treatment of Atonement. 
I know that Dr Askwith is only going with the multitude when 
he begins by laying down that ‘ some views of the Atonement fail 
to commend themselves because they are unworthy of and incon- 
sistent with the perfection of the character of God Himself’. 
He is in the majority, and I am in the minority ; and of course 
as it stands the sentence is true. Still, I confess to being one 
of those who think that as a premiss to an argument it is often 
too lightly assumed. Through assuming it too lightly I cannot 
help thinking that the whole work of theological reconstruction 
has been made artificially easy, and easier than it ought to be. 
Simple denials and dismissals do not constitute reconstruction. 
Before a doctrine can be said to be reconstructed, we ought to be 
able to put the older forms of it into their place. We ought 
to feel that we understand the part that God intended them 
to play in the history of His people. As I have said, mere con- 
ditions of space must have prevented any attempt at this in the 
present essay. But, apart from that, I doubt very much whether 
Dr Askwith is prepared with an explanation for the facts that 
I think ought to be explained. 

It is characteristic of Dr Askwith—and the feature strikes 
us all the more because it is so little characteristic of Cam- 
bridge—that the side from which he approaches his subject 
is so much more a priori and philosophica than biblical. 


i 
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Generally speaking, he may be said to follow in the steps of 
Ir Moberly ; but the small scale to which this part of his subject 
reduced makes the omissions and abruptnesses stand out rather 
usly. The biblical passages to which he appeals are 
<Frosen quite eclectically, and those which do not fit readily into 
ais view are simply passed by. I am quite aware that there are 
=acmany to whom this method will commend itself; but, for the 
=<==as0ns stated, I cannot regard his essay as any long step towards 
Exe permanent reconstruction at which it aims. 

The essay next in order (VI, ‘ Revelation and Modern Know- 
Beedge ’)—I say it with real sorrow—compels me to speak more 
STrongly. I can only wish, and greatly wish, that the whole 
<=ssay were away. 

Dr J. M. Wilson is a writer whom one is always glad to have 
© one’s own side. When the course before him is clear, when he 
is dealing with a subject of which he has complete mastery, his 
Style is admirable—direct, forcible, lucid in exposition, serious 
and yet bright, at once earnest and inspiring. I doubt ifany other 
Writer in the volume possesses these qualities in equal degree. 

Another quality that he always has is courage. If anything 

"Npopular needs to be said, he is always prepared to say it. 
the present instance he thinks that he has something unpopular 
' say, and we can almost see him bracing himself for the task. 

But the misfortune is that in this case he has not really 
"Mastered his subject. He has not read enough, and he has 
2st thought enough about it. For the time—I must needs think 
aly through the essay—the accurate scientific thinker is asleep 
ty him, and he is carried off his feet by an antithesis that is little 
®®xore than verbal. 

There are two ways, we are told, of conceiving of Revelation : 
“'ne is objective, the other subjective ; one ¢o man from without, 
@hhe other through man from within. 

*By the word “objective” as applied to revelation, I mean 
Sany communication of truth that comes to a mind in and through 

She phenomenal world. By the word “ subjective”, applied to 
@evelation, | mean communication of truth in and through the 
‘world of personality. It will therefore include the action of God 
ied as Transcendent and as Immanent, so far as this dis- 
‘tinction is valid, on the human mind. The contrast between the 
words is not one. of revelation to the subject by God, and of 
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revelation to the subject by itself, but a contrast of revelation -— 
God to the subject through phenomena or through personalitic=m: 
(p. 228 n.). 

What responsible writer in this age, or—I had almost said—iam 
any age, ever thought of the leading method of revelation othemamm 
wise than as ‘through personalities’? Perhaps at the time whe===1 
the most crudely literal construction was put on the Books c—f 
Genesis and Exodus, there might have been some justificatia2 
for speaking of revelation ‘through the phenomenal world ° 
I cannot think of any other conception to which the phra=~ 
would be rightly applicable. Who really thinks, or has 
really thought, of the prophetic inspiration—the type of | & 
inspiration—as ‘ phenomenal’? What is called the subjec€— 
mode of revelation is no modern discovery, but goes back alme ~~, 
as far as the correlated ideas of inspiration and revelation at 
“No prophecy ever came by the will of man: but men spat * 
from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost’ (2 Pet. i 21). S 
could be more completely ‘subjective’? Or, if we take the m 
extreme view of inspiration, the form in which it is conceives 
by Philo, how else does even he think of the Holy Spirit az¥ 
acting but through the faculties and organs of men? The very~4 
term Oednvevoros from the beginning told its own story. 

The mere word ‘revelation’ is a stumbling-block to Dr Wilson 
(p. 225), only because it is externalized—as if it were anything 
more than the external expression of an internal process ; and as 
if without such external expression any kind of communication 
were possible. 

The whole question is simple enough, when it is not darkened 
by inconsiderate language. The really important point is safe- 
guarded by Dr Wilson himself, when he asserts the active 
energizing of the Holy Spirit on the minds of men. It is true 
that here too his language does not always satisfy me. He 
leaves us in doubt how far this active energizing has about it 
anything specific, any concentration upon a particular purpose 
of God. He seems inclined (as we might expect) to exalt the 
ordinary working of the Holy Spirit in man at the cost of the 
extraordinary. And yet I think that I could come to an under- 
standing with him on this head. My quarrel is with the negative 
side of his contention, not with the positive. I could gladly 
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yes > melancholy spectacle of a strong man 
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entangled in a net that he has spread for himself, and that ** 
struggles to escape do but wind about him more tightly- \ 
think with dismay of the unlucky student who takes up ti 
essay in the hope of finding his ideas cleared up and deepened- 

Fault-finding is an ungracious task, and it seems better to ha 
done with it as soon as possible. There is another essay in tk®* 
neighbourhood (IX, ‘The Permanent Value of the Old Test=™ 
ment’) which rather disappoints the expectations that I shows #« 
naturally have formed of it. Readers of the JOURNAL will B= 
familiar with the careful judicious work of Dr Barnes ; and bm 2 
contribution to the present volume is both careful and judicioc=am™ 
My complaint of it would be that it does not rise to the height <«© 
its subject. It singles out a detail or two here and there; bume1 
the permanent value of the Old Testament surely ought to -—* 
traced on grander and more comprehensive lines. Is it nem 
really to the Old Testament that we owe the enduring form== 
of our religion—the essential contents of our doctrine of 
and the typical forms of the relation of the soul to Him? Whe™ 
else do we get our conception of God as a Person, endo 
with the highest moral perfections? And where else do —_— 
get our models and examples of devotion—of self-abasement asm 
contrition, of fervent aspiration and worship, of prayer 
praise? 

It makes no real difference to this position of things, eithe™ 
(1) that behind the Old Testament there should be a dim back 
ground of Semitic religion, out of which by divine appointmen 
and guiding these higher forms were to arise; or (2) that in the# 
fullness of time both the knowledge of God and the shaping o 
the soul’s attitude towards Him should have been carried to 
a yet further point of perfection by the Incarnation of His Son. 
To the Old Testament belongs the imperishable glory of having 
cast the moulds into which the religions of all the most civilized 
races of mankind were to run. To this day we go back to the 
prophets of Israel for a classical expression of the fundamental 
attributes of God. And to this day we go back to the Psalmists 
of Israel if we desire to learn how to worship Him. 

The real value of Dr Barnes’s essay is as a sketch of the growth 
of Messianic doctrine, not over the whole of its course, but from 
the end of the eighth to the end of the sixth century B.c. Here 
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venture to go back for a moment to the point at which this pag>><= 
struck into the discussion. 

There was an eloquent passage in which the late Prof Tyndaem F 
combined, as he was wont, his Alpine experiences with hm 2s 
scientific knowledge. 


‘The principle [of the conservation of energy] teaches us thamt 
the Italian wind, gliding over the crest of the Matterhorn, is =25 
firmly ruled as the earth in its orbital revolution round the sur® » 
and that the fall of its vapour into clouds is exactly as mue 
a matter of necessity as the return of the seasons, The d#=- 
persion, therefore, of the slightest mist, by the special volition ©. 
the Eternal, would be as much a miracle as the rolling of "5 
Rhone over the Grimsel precipices, down the valley of Hash} 2) 
Meyringen and Brientz. ... Without the disturbance of a natu > 56 
law, quite as serious as the stoppage of an eclipse, or the roll¥ ~ 2 
of the river Niagara up the Falls, no act of humiliation, individ a 
or national, could prevent one shower from heaven, or defi 
towards us a single beam of the sun.’ 


Sir O. Lodge demurs to this, ‘even from the strictly scienti 
point of view’. 

‘The law of the conservation of energy is needlessly dragged im? 
when it has nothing really to do with it. We ourselves, for™* 
instance, though we have no power, nor hint of any power, to = 
override the conservation of energy, are yet readilyable, byasimple ~ 
physical experiment, or by an engineering operation, to deflect 
a ray of light, or to dissipate a mist, or divert a wind, or pump 
water uphill; and further objections may be made to the form of 
the statement, notably to the word “ therefore” as used to connect 
propositions entirely different in their terms.’ (7. ¥. i. 50.) 


A little further on the same writer observes, with that pointed 
simplicity which is characteristic of arguments that are really 
decisive, that Prayer for rain 


‘need involve no greater interference with the order of nature 
than is implied in a request to a gardener to water the garden ’. 


We naturally ask ourselves why it was that anything so obvious 
did not occur to us in this form before. Of course it does not 
follow at once that Prayer for rain is right, or that it will 
necessarily be answered. All that really follows is the removal 
of what I have called the ‘ bugbear ’ that Prayer for rain involves 


-— 
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a gigantic interference with the order of Nature. The interference 
need be no greater, except in scale, than that involved in the 
Most ordinary use of a watering-pot. The larger question, which 
remains in the background, whether anything is ever accomplished 
by direct divine volition, is one that the humblest Christian can 
answer for himself on the basis of his own experience. He knows 
full well that prayers of his without number have been directly 
There will still be room for discussion—what sort of prayers 
are endorsed by this experience and what are not. The essayist 
is doubtless right in saying that we shall hear no more of the 
Proposal to establish a hospital for the testing of the effect of 
Prayer by experiment. <A Bible-reading person would cal! that 
4 “tempting of God’, on which he would look with horror. But 
there is nothing to prevent us, in the silence of our own closets, 
from observing what kinds of prayer are answered more unam- 
biguously than others, or from conforming our own practice to the 
“The essay contains many wise remarks to this general effect. 
Arad it also contains (p. 299) some interesting speculation as to 
{Fxe= method by which it may perhaps in the future be discovered 


ITI, 


T have already said that the triad of essays that may be 
Connected with the New Testament is, with the philosophic and 
Scientific triad, and with the essay last mentioned, the most 
Permanently valuable part of the book. Perhaps there is a little 

™ore overlapping than might have been necessary. But, as this 
is on important points like the Resurrection, it need not be 
"Eretted. Neither need we regret the little difference of style and 
M©eie of treatment which marks off No. XI from Nos. VIII and 
x. The excellence of these two essays lies partly in their definite 
“Mi concrete character. In No. XI the concreteness might 
Perhaps have been still further increased with advantage, but it 
°Omnes in as a rule in another way. 
“The first essay of the triad (VIII) is on the subject of Miracles. 
T'S one who only skimmed the outline of the argument prefixed 
N 2 


a 
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to the essay, it might hardly do itself justice. I might at leam-= 
myself have been tempted to describe that outline as rather mo» =r 
commonplace than it need have been. I cannot help thinkirarg 
that time is wasted in discussing before the fact what amount «<> 
evidence will justify us in accepting the miraculous. There is smo 
quantity known to arithmetic or algebra by which that amoux mt 
can be measured. It seems to me more to the purpose to poixmt 
out that we do as a matter of fact possess the evidence of one—— 
St Paul—who undoubtedly believed himself to have worke=4 
miracles, and who testifies with undeniable good faith to the faa 
that miracles were worked around him. That ought to be a fix 
datum in the discussion. ‘ 

Another small criticism that I might make would be—that 
might have been well to keep more distinct from each other Se 
conception in the minds of those on whom we rely for EF 
evidence bearing on miracles, and the conception present to our 
minds now. The definition of Miracle as ‘an extremely wonde 
ful event waiting to be fitted into its place in the order of Na 
is excellent in its way, but it is entirely modern. It would no 
be true to say that the ancients had 20 idea of fitting miraclo™ 
into its place in the order of Nature ; but it would probably be 
true to say that the writers of the first century with whom we 
are most concerned had no thought of any such thing. This 
does, perhaps, in some places affect the course of the argument ; 
and it is desirable that it should be consciously kept in view from 
the first. 

With these slight exceptions, I have nothing to say that is not 
praise. The strong point of the essay is in its thoughtful remarks 
on points of detail. 

Dr Chase (in essay X, ‘The Gospels in the Light of Historical 
Criticism ’) has much in common with Dr Murray. In particular, 
he shares with him the great merit of conveying the impression 
that his work is always at first-hand. He writes with his eye 
directly upon the object. And he brings to bear a sober, 
weighty, even-handed judgement. I have read this essay with 
a strong feeling (in the main) of sympathy and agreement—of 
sympathy and agreement even where I am conscious that what 
Dr Chase says, as well as what I should myself be able to say, 
is something short of convincing. I suppose that the feeling 
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speculation ; and I do not give it for more; but it is the view 
that I am inclined to prefer. 


Dr Mason’s essay (XI, ‘Christ in the New Testament’) ha> 
a special quality of style. I hope that readers will observe the 
skill with which a great amount of close exegesis is woven int@ 
the main texture of the essay, without any parade of learning=- 
Not only is the exegesis close, but the result of it is handle-<i 
with such dexterity of expression that the essay almost amoun 5S 
to a paraphrase, especially of the Gospels, ‘in modern speech '—— 
and not only in modern speech but in very elegant and finishe=d 
speech. I am inclined to think that this is the most distinctive” 
feature in the essay. 

With the main lines of Dr Mason's criticism I am quite agree 
But, once again, I am agreed as an Englishman. It is } a 
common ground on which so many of us stand. I think, hom 
ever, that Dr Mason passes rather too lightly over some pois™ 
that are sure to be challenged—indeed, that ave challenged 
books more or less widely circulated. Instances occur (e. g.) i“ 
Pp. 432, 437, 438. I am afraid that Dr Mason is rather tc 
optimistic and takes too much for granted. It would ha-~ 
strengthened his essay if he had shewn rather more signs 
having considered objections. This is where Dr Chase gains ir 
weight and authority. 

It will not be expected that I should always be able to follow ~ 
the exegesis. I should not be sorry if I could have done so in 
the case of the note on p. 449; but I cannot get Dr Mason’s 
sense out of the (corrected) Greek. What of mdAw ? 


IV. 


The two essays that come next (XII, ‘ Christ in History’, and 
XIII, ‘ The ethical significance of Christian doctrines’) have been 
already described as subsidiary to those which have gone before. 
The object of the first (by Mr Foakes-Jackson) is to shew how 
the verdict of history confirms the New Testament witness to 
Christ ; and the object of the second (by Mr Bethune-Baker) is 
to vindicate the place of doctrine by bringing out its intellectual 
necessity and its moral value. 
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The first essay is of a type that I am as a rule inclined to 
deprecate (see ¥. 7. S. iv 10 ff), which resolves itself into a 
rapid excursion over the whole field of Christian history. In 
such a hurried career it is difficult to say anything of permanent 
value. I must confess too that at first I was not impressed very 
favourably. To appeal to the early Gnostics, and then to the 
Apologists, with hardly even an allusion to the abundant material 
contained in the Apostolic Fathers, who from their mere position 
in time could not fail to be specially valuable, did not seem to 
me hopeful. But I gladly confess that the essay improved, and 
became quite as pointed as it could be expected to be, as it 
went on. 

The questions that I should be disposed to ask with regard 
to the essay on Doctrine are, (1) whether it might not have been 
father more concise—the author has command of such an 
easy and graceful pen that it is apt to carry him away; and 
(2) whether it would not have gained by the concreteness which 

(to my mind) forms such an admirable feature in Nos, VIII 
and X, 

I should also have to make the same criticism of this essay 
4s of No. XI, that it takes too much for granted ; the writer does 
not ask himself so constantly as he ought, Is this that Iam saying 
Wholly and absolutely true ? 

For instance, the leading idea of the essay is expressed on 
P. 538. It is summed up in the words :— 


“ He based—the historical Jesus of the earliest teactivicn based— 
all His ethical teaching on Himself.’ 


But then we are confronted with Harnack’s famous thesis :-— 


“ The Gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the Father 
ied and not with the Son.’ (What is Christianity? p. 144.) 


om more inclined to agree with Mr Bethune-Baker than with 

jg @Pnack. Still I cannot but feel that his way of stating the case 

tQ0 absolute; it needs examining, qualifying, and guarding— 
Mone opel the phrase as to the ‘earliest tradition’. 

“Khe essay has many good ideas scattered up and down, and 

. S=xn quite believe that an intelligent survey of the whole position 

behind it. But the phrase that occurs to me in regard to it is 
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it 
that it is somewhat discursive. I cannot help thinking thas 4 


might have been better still than it is, if it had cost a greater a. 
more concentrated effort to write it at all. 


The concluding essay of the book is felicitously assignee 


EE 


to the Master of Trinity. The real function of this essay isO 
I conceive, not so much to forge a link in the chain of logic or ta—™ 


add a course to the edifice of learning, as to make the book 
upon the right note. And for that purpose, such a gift as the 
Master’s was peculiarly appropriate. A right instinct has guided 
his treatment of the subject committed to him (‘The Christian 
Ideal and the Christian Hope’). He appears to have taken it up 
in the first instance rather as an outlying branch of apologetics, 
but he found that the subject did not lend itself easily to this, 
whereas it did lend itself to an expression of faith. 

Dr Butler does well to emphasize the religious side of his 
subject. My only question would be whether he emphasizes 
it quite enough at its central point. The true ground—at least 
the supreme ground—of the Christian Hope is in that piercing 
word, ‘ God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ Round 
that word as a centre are grouped a number of other words that 
are also piercing. They assure us that the world of being is not 
exhausted by the world of sight. Their function is not limited 
to the light which they throw on the state of the happy dead. 
They make us aware that there are many things besides for which 
perhaps we have no place in our everyday philosophy. 


To sum up. We must not expect in the Cambridge Essays 
exactly the kind of newness that was found in Essays and Reviews 
and in Lux Mundi. Neither must we expect exactly the kind 
of corporate feeling that was specially characteristic of Lux 
Mundi. The book in no sense inaugurates a movement. There 
is really, I venture to think, no movement that needs to be 
inaugurated. All that is wanted is that we should go on. 
steadily and progressively as we are. And that is where the 
Cambridge book seems to me to be so admirable. With the 
exception of a single essay—and that not really representative 
of Cambridge—it gives every promise both of steadiness and of 
progressiveness, 


4 
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I should be inclined to say of the volume as a whole that it 
W aas eminently educational. Here again there is but one exception 
irk a higher degree, and one or two more perhaps in a lower. 
Aumd the fact that there are just these few and on the whole 
sligsht exceptions, suggests to me the remark with which I will 
Close. Accumulating experience seems to shew that what is most 
wanted in these joint volumes is some means of securing the 
Maintenance of a more even level—a level of soundness in 
substance as well as of style. How this might best be done is 
a further question—whether by strengthening the hands of the 
editor, or arranging for thorough and searching discussion among 
the contributors before the volume goes out into the world. 
I am inclined to think that the latter method would be more 
.» effective. And, although the process would no doubt be rather 
delicate, and although it would add to the responsibility of 
contributors, I still believe that it might be done. After all, it is 
well to have one’s weak places brought out, and one’s defects 
made good, before publication rather than after. 


W. SANDAY. 
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‘IN THE NAME.’ 


IN the last number! of this JOURNAL attention has been draw=™=™ 
to our Lord’s command to baptize, as it is recorded in tlilih 
closing verses of St Matthew's Gospel. The authenticity of = 
clause Bamnrlovres avrovs els td Syoua rou warpds cal rov viod x ——=di 
rov dylov xvetuaros has been ably and, as it seems to me, adequately 
defended against the suspicion cast upon it by reason of certa==" 
textual phenomena recently observed in the writings of Eusebiae* 
and some other authors. At the same time a new rendering a 
the familiar words has been offered to us, as conveying m0 
precisely the spiritual significance of the rite which they enjorme 
The new version is this: ‘ Immersing them into the Name of & 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ In rane 
this part of his essay the writer cites and challenges a closes * 
compressed statement in an article of mine in a Bible Dictiona 
and therefore it is probable that both he and others will ex 
that I should offer some reply. It would be the easiest cou 
and perhaps from the controversial point of view the mos 
effective, to examine in detail the arguments by which D#* 
Chase supports the new interpretation, which is in manif 
conflict with the traditional rendering which I believe to be 
correct. In this way the ground might be cleared for a fuller 
statement of my own view, together with a consideration of the 
objections alleged against it. But in the interval between the 
writing of his article and its publication, the Norrisian Professor 
has been summoned to leave his chair for a higher office in the 
Church; and it would be ungracious in any one, and above 
all in a personal friend, to meet a challenge written in other 
circumstances by a counter-challenge, even though it were equally 
courteous and friendly, at a time when new responsibilities must 
naturally preclude the possibility of a careful reply. The 


1 This was written in September, 1905. 
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of ritual cleansing ; and even if we do not accept the additional 
item xat xAwév, which in some MSS is appended to the list, yt 
the gloss testifies to a sense of Baxriyds incompatible with actual 
immersion. If in the same context we prefer to read «al oF 
dyopas éay pH payricwyrat obx écbiovew, rejecting the alternative 
Banrlowvra, yet the existence of the alternative once agail 
illustrates the change which had passed over the meaning of 
Banrifew. In St Luke’s Gospel we find a still more striking 
example of this change, in a passage in which the passive of 
the verb is used to express the ordinary hand-washing pre 
paratory to a meal. The Pharisee who invited our Lord to hé 
table ¢@avpacey Sri ob mpGrov ¢BanricOn apd rod aplorov (Luke >! 
38). Such a sentence could not have been written until tP° 
verb Barrifeww had ceased in common parlance to conot 
immersion ; until, in other words, the idea of ceremonial ablui@ 7 
had become paramount. > 
This use of the word by the first Christian writers in th©~ , 
description of Jewish observances is very instructive. For t 
ceremony of baptism, or the symbolic purification by watF, 
as a release from moral or ritual pollution, was not originate 
by Christianity. Even John’s baptism, which was the immedia t* 
antecedent of the Christian institution, was not new in its idee” 
but only in its application. The Jews had baptized thei¥ 
proselytes; John had baptized the Jews themselves, and ha 
lifted baptism out of the region of distinctions between ritua¥ 
cleanness and defilement and made it the symbol of release from 
moral guilt. Yet the word used both for John’s baptism and 
for the yet loftier rite of Christian initiation was a word borrowed 
from Jewish religious usage, a word which a Christian could 
still use to express the ritual cleansings of contemporary Judaism. 
In the light of this fact it seems to me that we cannot securely 
argue from the employment of the word Bazrif{e» that even 
John practised baptism by the method of complete immersion. 
It is possible that he did so; it is also possible that water was 
poured over the penitent as he stood in the stream: the word 
Bazxriew does not help to decide between these alternatives ; for 
‘washing’ or ‘cleansing’, and not ‘immersion’, was the idea 
which it of necessity suggested to the writers of our narratives 
of his mission. I do not wish to deny that John’s baptism was 
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4 baptism by complete immersion, or that the early Christians 
may have commonly used a like ceremony. I only desire to 
make it clear that the word Bazri¢ew, while perfectly appropriate 
to such a method, did not at that time of itself suggest immer- 
sion, but was equally applicable to more partial washings of 
a ceremonial nature. 

I maintain, therefore, that in the language of the Gospels, 
and, I may add, in New Testament usage gesurally, Rawr(Cew 
has lost its earlier signification of ‘dipping’ or ‘immersing ’— 
a signification which still naturally attaches to the cognate verb 
Airrew’—and has acquired the new religious signification of 
“ceremonially cleansing by water’, In a few passages a further 
developement may be noted, when the word is metaphorically 
used of ‘cleansing by the Spirit’ or ‘by fire’: in these cases it 
would seem obvious that the idea of ‘immersion’ has entirely 


lfmy contention is a true one, it will result that Samrifew, as 
‘to cleanse ceremonially by water’, cannot ordinarily 
be followed by the preposition «l/s in the sense of ‘into’. John 
the Baptist is spoken of as baptizing «ls dpeow dyapriay: but in 
this phrase the preposition denotes the end in view, ‘ for remission 
Of sins’. In Marki g we find the words éSamria@y els tov lopddvnv. 
We have here an example of the interchangeability of the 
els and év, which is a common phenomenon of 
he later Greek?, The same writer a few verses before (Mark i 5) 
has written ¢Banri(ovro in’ aitod év ro “lopddvn roraya. In either 
se the meaning is ‘ baptized in Jordan’. In Acts xix 3 St Paul 
the question Eis rf ovr ¢Samriv@nre ; and received the answer 
Ries "lwdvov Adarimpa. It is most natural to suppose that the 
\ * Luke xvi 24 fva Bayp 7d xpov rou SaxriAov abrod, John xiii 26 Bdyas 7d Yayiov, 
xix 13 [pdriov BeBappévor alpari. 
2 Ineed hardly undertake the defence of the phrase ‘the interchangeability of 
in late Greek". At one time é» with the dative was very commonly 
ve prepare verbs of motion, and els with the accusative after verbs of rest. In 
wnodern Greek éy has disappeared except in a few privileged phrases, and els with 
‘he accusative has taken its place. For the illustration of this interchange in the 
oe pen to Blass Grammiatik des NTlichen Griechisch pp. 119 ff, 127 
41). See also a passing dictum of Field Notes on N. T. Translation 
nl Ww 22), *since els is Csi ips interchanged with @&': he cites in 
. «pare els ‘TepoodAvpa, and Luke iv 44 
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preposition has the same meaning in the question as in tht 
answer, and to render it by the word ‘unto’. 

But while Christian baptism, like that of the Baptist, started 
with the conception of the washing away of the sins of the past, 
it superadded a further conception which was wholly its « 
It had a positive as well as a negative result. The cancelling of 
the past was the prelude to a higher life. Baptism, in words 
which are familiar to us all, was not only ‘a death unto sin’, but 
also ‘a new birth unto righteousness’. Moreover, it was from the 
outset ordained as the method of enrolling disciples. This is 
plain from the context of the words which we are at present 
discussing : wopevdévres oty padnrevoare mdvta ra €Ovn, BamriCovres 
avrovs x.tr.4. Thus Christian baptism added to the conception 
of purification from past sins the idea of initiation into a society 
or fellowship, based on discipleship to Christ. Hence it became 
possible to speak of a person as ‘baptized into’ the Christian 
society or fellowship: in other words, as ‘entered by baptism 
into’ that society. A parallel example of a modification of 
phraseology is offered by the curious English phrase ‘to be 
sworn in’; that is, to be ‘entered by oath’ as the member of 
an organization. It is not the act considered in itself, but the 
act considered in its result, whether of privilege or of obligation, 
that produces in either case the unexpected f 
combination. When Christian baptism is viewed, not merely 
in its primary signification of a cleansing from sin by a ceremonial 
washing with water, but also, and specially, as the rite of initiation 
into the society of Christian discipleship, then the verb Sazrilar 
has gained a further meaning which enables it to avail itself 
of new constructions, as for example in the important phrase 
eis 2p cwpa Qucis warres €SaxricOnper. 

We have accordingly traced a series of stages in the history of 
the word Sanri¢ew :— 


(1) ‘to dip’ or ‘immerse’ ; (and, metaphorically, in such phrases 
as ‘to drown in misery’, ‘to overwhelm in ruin’); 





(2) as a religious term, ‘to cleanse ceremonially by water’, the 
idea of ‘immersion’ passing into the background, and then 
disappearing altogether, so that in New Testament times the 
word can be used of the ritual washing of the hands as practised 
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mpopytov Anuwerat, kal d dexduevos Sixavoy els dvoua dixalov probly 
dixalov Ajpwera’ Kal bs ay morlon Eva rOv puxpav rodrwr Toripwi 
Wuxpod pdvov els dvopa pabyrod, dyhy A€yw tpiv, od pi dwodéen tiv 
pcbiv avrod. Here we can hardly translate «ls Svoya xpogirov 
and els dvoua diuxaiov otherwise than ‘in the name of a prophet’ 
and ‘in the name of a righteous man’. And we are confirmed 
in so rendering the words when we observe that the remainder 
of the passage appears to be an adaptation of Mark ix 41, ds ya 
ay roricn tyas rornpiov ddaros év dvdpati Stet Xprotod éoré, dpip 
A€yw tiv dre od pi) Atoddon tov pioOdy airod. It would seem 
that St Matthew preferred the simpler phrase ‘in the name of 
a disciple’ to St Mark’s phrase ‘in the name that ye are Christ's’; 
and also that he preferred to say els évoua rather than ép dvdgart 

(2) Matt. xviii 20, od ydp low dto } tpets ovvnynévor els Td tu 
dvopa, éxet elut év péow airdv. With the former example of 
St Matthew’s usage before us, we need feel no hesitation in 
accepting the familiar rendering of these words, ‘where two 
or three are gathered together in my name’. 

(3) The third passage is that which is now under discussion, 
Matt. xxviii 20, BamriCovres avrods els rd Svoua trod warpds Kal Tw 
viov cat rov dylov mvedyuaros. Why should we not here also render 
els rd dvoua as‘in the name’? It must at least be admitted 
that there is a strong prima facie case in favour of this trans 
lation}. 





' It has been suggested by more than one recent writer that the lost ending of 
St Mark's Gospel contained an account of our Lord's promised meeting with His 
disciples in Galilee, and that this was the source whence St Matthew drew the 
great missionary charge and the command to baptize. If this be the case—and 
there is much to be said in its favour—we must nevertheless be on our guard 
against supposing that St Matthew would be likely to embody this final charge in 
the exact phraseology of St Mark. The analogy of the rest of his Gospel points to 
the probability that he would modify St Mark's language considerably by the 
introduction of phrases of his own. As a matter of fact we find in these verses 
more than one expression which has a parallel in other passages which are peculiar 
to his Gospel. Thus the collocation éy obpar@ «ai éwi yas occurs in a peculiar 
portion of St Matthew's version of the Lord’s Prayer (vi ro); and the phrase 
} cvrrdAaa rov alawor is also peculiar to his Gospel. Supposing therefore that 
St Mark had recorded a command to baptize, whether in the triple Name or in the 
name of Christ, we may not assume that he would have used the construction «ls 
vd dvopa which is not found elsewhere in his Gospel : we should rather assume that 


he used the construction with é», and that St ethane Set ee ee 
alternative construction with els. 
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* We find further support for the view that the two constructions, 
_ &y 76 évdpare and els 7d dvopa, are identical in meaning, when we 
turn to the Acts of the Apostles. The following four passages 
_ speak for themselves :— 

Acts it 38, Meravojcare, xal Badxriodyjrw Exacros ipav ev tw 
— deduare "Invod Xpurtod els &peow trav duapridy tyov. 

Acts viii 16, Mévov &e BeBamrropévot inijpxov ely 7d dvopa rod 
sepiov "Inaod. 

Acts x 48, Tposéragey 8& avrovs éy r@ dvduare “Inood Xprorrob 
SarricOjvat. 

Acts xix 5, "Axotoarres 3¢ @SanricOqcay els Td Gnopa Tou mvplov 
‘Inaod. 

Here at any rate tien ¢ can be no doubt that Ramrifeiv els 6 
Svoua is synonymous with Bazri(ew év to dvdpuari. 

We have one further example of BamriCev els rd dvopa in 
St Paul's opening appeal to the Corinthian Church. The names 
of Paul, Apollos, Cephas, even of Christ Himself, had been used 
as the badges of party difference. Had the Christ then been 
broken into fragments? Had Paul taken His place on the cross, 
ras the Name of their baptism? My atados éoravpadn irép 
Anat 9} els Td dvoua TlavAov ¢BamricOnre ; He was thankful that 

he himself had so seldom administered the rite—tva pa) tis eimy 
nels rd gudy Svoua éBanrlodnre (1 Cor.i13 ff). In readiig the 
fatlier verses of this chapter it is impossible not to observe 
the frequency of the Apostle’s references to our Lord, and the 
accumulation of His titles, In vv. 1-9, besides "Inoods Xpuorrds or 

Xpords “Inaois (three times) we have wv. 2, ody macw rois émxadov- 

Heras rd dvoua tod xvplov jpav "Inood Xpworos éy taytl tony auTav 
ral har, v. 3, kuplov ‘Incod Xptorod, v. 7, THv dmexdauyey Tov Kuplou 
Judy Inood Xpirrod, v. 8, éy ri} mee pg tov kuplov iar ‘Inco XptoToi, 
7.9, éxAnOnre els Satactay Tov viov atrov ‘Inco Xpiatod rod xuplov 
| qpav. This unusual iteration is explained when we read the next 
| verse with its appeal for unity based on the sacred Name: 

| AG Be bas, GdeAdol, a rod dydparos Tod xuplov jar "Incod 
_ The name of the Lord Jesus Christ was the symbol 
| - sep dhe This name, and not the name of Paul, was 
_ the name in which they had been baptized. 

_‘Ifwe may now be allowed to assume that there is no reason 

to reject on philological oes the traditional rendering of 

y ere 
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Banri(ovres avrovs els ro dvoya as ‘ baptizing them in a 
we may proceed to make some enquiry as to the theological 
significance of the relation thus indicated between baptism a 
the divine Name. 

First, let us observe certain passages in which the primary 
meaning of baptism, that of cleansing from the sin of Mae past, 
is predominant. In St Paul’s account of his conversion as gi 
by St Luke in Acts xxii we read (v. 16), al eo we 
avacras Péarwes kal dmdAovcat tas duaptlas wou émixadeo 
7) dvona avrov. Here is the simplest possible | ption ol 
baptism, as a releaaa from past guilt by means ois sacramenta 
rite consisting of (a) ceremonial washing with water and (6 
invocation of the divine Name, It is instructive to c 
with it 1 Cor, vi 11, xal radrd res Fre Ad drcdovoarde, dl 
jytdaOnre, adda BixaudOnre év T? évdpart tov xuplov quar ‘I 
Xpicrod wal dy re mveduari Tot Geod judy. Though the 1 a} 
baptism is not used, the rite is clearly referred to. is 
a cleansing from past guilt and a consecration for the fut 
a hallowing in the holy Name. The same combination 
cleansing and hallowing is expressed in Eph. v 25, twa ony 
dyidon xabaploas to Aovtp@® Tod dSaros év pjyart. The ‘word 
which is here brought into connexion with ‘the washiag of 
water’ is, according to the most probable interpretation 
same confession or invocation of the divine Name to which 
reference is made in Rom. x 9, éav dpodoyjons rd pqya & 9 
orduatl wov Sry Kypioc tHcoye (cf, 1 Cor. xii 3). It would seem 
as though from the earliest days baptism was accompanied by — 
a confession of the Name on the part of the baptized as well a5 
by an invocation of the Name on the part of the baptizer. The 
interrogatory creed and the triple formula of baptism still 
represent to us at the present day this twofold conjunction of 
the Name with the symbolic cleansing by water. 

The relation thus established between the baptized person and 
the name of the Lord Jesus brought with it a | 
obligation, He had confessed a new Master; he had hens 
admitted a disciple ‘in His name’. With the privileges of 
discipleship he had accepted also its responsibilities: he was 
to do all things henceforth ‘in His name’: wav 6m day wothre Gr 
Ady 7) &v Epyw, wdvra ey dydpuart xuplov "Inood (Col. iii 17). 
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le and perfectly intelligible explanation, 

it itself, of the expression ‘baptized 
Lor Jes There is nothing subtle or 
sretation ; and whatever further meaning we 
inning he pave this a least mst tb 




































% — er, we return to the fuller formula of St Matthew's 
ar say ea ehcigaken the Gack that Weatoru Clutoton: 
sees a in the command to baptize ‘in the name of the 
ft . Son and of the Holy Ghost’ a solemn author- 
fo Church to act in the divine Name in conferring the 
nt of ten otism. On the analogy of baptism she has em- 
1e words in connexion with other sacred acts, such 
ag of holy orders and of absolution. The sense in 
Shas ed them cannot be more vividly explained than 
ig our own formula of absolution in the Order for the 
beng ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left 
h to absolve all sinners who truly repent and 
ev GPE great sacecy forgive thee thine offences: 
- iis : aa 10rity committed to me, I absolve thee from all 
; In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 


a a xe 
atcey 


‘ Ler 


Ate we right, if we exclude from the scope of 
fewer, meaning with which the Church has 
i to say, ‘I baptize thee in the Name of the 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’? 
ery 1 to baptize in St Matthew's Gospel is made to 
the Eat #00 power (or authority) in heaven and on 
has en committed to the Risen Lord. On this ground 
t commission to make disciples by baptism, and 
m to observe the commands of Him who thus becomes 
reco use The supreme authority of the Risen 
is te a orization of His Church to act in the Name of 
ee e who is now fully manifested, or soon to be fully 
d, as the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost : and 
n in their exercise of this delegated authority, in 
ne Name, is the promised presence of the 
£ Read in their context, then, the words may fairly 
justify ‘the use which has so commonly been made of 
\ 02 
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them, as connoting the fullest authority in the performance o 
the most sacred acts ?. : 
Moreover, not only do the words ‘in the Name’, when thu 
employed, suggest that the user of the divine Name is in some 
way a representative of the divine Being whose Name he is per- 
mitted to use: they have also, or at least in the early days they 
undoubtedly had, a further significance. The Name of God 
among the Jews was a thing of dread, an instrument of awil 
power. That such divine power could be brought into play by. 
the use of the Name of the Lord Jesus was clearly the belief of 
the early Christians. We need not go beyond the Acts of the 
Apostles for ample evidence of this. St Peter says to the lame 
man, ‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk’: andhe 
explains to the multitude that ‘ His name hath strengthened’ th© 
man (écrepéwoev 1d dvoua atrod). Later, when he is asked ‘Im 
what power or in what name did ye this?’ he replies that it 
was ‘in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth’, and he adds th© 
familiar words, od8% yap dvopd eorw érepov tnd Tov odpavdy 1d 8e0°” 
pévoy ev drOpdmas év @ det cwHjvar. In the issue their adversari = 
can do no more than charge them with threatenings pnxére AAA Ze 
éxi rp dvdpate tovrp pydevi dvOpdmreav. The power of the Nac*™ 
they cannot deny; all they can hope is that they may det 
them from uttering it: «al xadécavres atrovs mapnyyeivav caddie” 
Mi) POdyyecOar pydée diddoxe ext r@ éydpart Tod Incot. When or 
a subsequent occasion they were beaten for their disobedience— 
and again commanded py Aadeiv éxt r@ dvduare rod 'Inaod (v 4of), 
they departed rejoicing ‘that they had been counted worthy to 
suffer dishonour on behalf of the Name’ (iwép rov dydpuaros. 
atipac O7jvat). 

An equally striking illustration of this mode of thought is to 
be seen in Acts xix 13 ff. Certain Jews at Ephesus, discovering 
the virtue which the Christians found in the Name of the Lord 
Jesus, attempted to use it in their own exorcisms: ézeyelpnoay . .. 





1 The Jew was familiar with the thought of the setting of the divine Name upon 
persons for their hallowing or benediction. The words of the Aaronic blessing in 
Num. vi are followed by the command: ‘And they shall put my name upon the 
children of Israel, and I will bless them’. This conception permanently survives 
in the solemn enunciation of the Thrcefold Name in the liturgical benediction, 
‘The blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost . . .’ 


aes ts tis Girsttice of sagen 
€ must not on that account ey discard it. 


Qo = 1 


wih lerstan d the full value of the one ae 


sults which we have now reached: (1) A con- 
ih the Noe ot ry of tom 
the > was an essential part of the ceremony, 
on accepted a new Master he received re- 
1 His Name: he was ‘washed, sanctified, 
pes he was henceforth to ‘do all things’ 
is a plain statement in New Testament 
m established between the baptized person 
nich a ees boptisnd *, 
Sa a Ihe ceaseat of Ubi haptleceal Seep 
Ets a3, seo of the cuectptions which 
it had come to attach to the use of the divine 
us shared by early Christian teachers), seems 
“ster p further. In pursuance of the commission to 


nite ie relation established between the baptized person and the divine 
nay add tl siustbrding to Hebrew idete ‘the invocation of the divine 
ge ‘own behalf, or by another for him, involved the twofold 
ew s thereby placed uider the divine protection, and (2) that he 
onsecra which brought with it a perpetual obligation. While 
: x ¢ of God was his defence, on the other hand he incurred 
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make disci isciples by baptizing in the Threefold Name, the bap- 

skier fete tei 9° in that Name: he had a right to 
soci the Name, and to bring into play the power which 
accompanied the naming of the Name. This thought is not 
exclusive of the former: it comes naturally into view when we 
regard the act from the point of view of the baptizer, as before 
we regarded it from the point of view of the baptized, 

It may well be that with these suggestions we have not yet 
exhausted the meaning of the great words which we have been 
considering ; but enough, I hope, has been said to shew that 
what appears to be the most natural translation of the Greek 
is capable of reasonable and adequate interpretation, if we 
approach it in the light of the prevalent conceptions of the 
earliest age, 


There are a few examples in St Paul's epistles of the con- 
struction Bamri¢ew els which ought to be considered, however 
briefly, in this connexion, although the word évoua does not enter 
into the combination. 

In two important passages St Paul uses the expression 


Bantt- 
abijvat els Xpiordv. In Gal. iii 26 ff we read: Ildvres yap viol eoi 


éore did Tis tictews ev Xpirr@ 'Inood* Soot yap els Xpiordy é8a 
arloOnre, Xprotdy evedicacbe’ ovdx Evi ‘lovdatos obd  “EAAnr, ob Ev 
BodAos ove eAeVOepos, ovK Em Gooey cal OijAv' mdvres yap tpeis 
éor? éy Xpior “Incot. The thought of this passage is closel) 
parallel to that of 1 Cor. xii 12f: Ka@dwep yap TO oGpa Ey éort 
kal wéAn woAAG €xet, wavra b& ra wéAn Tod owpatos ToAAa dyra @ 
éorw cpa, otrws xal 6 yptords* nal yap éy évi mvetpari hueis wavre 
els ty capa éSanrlocOnper, elre “lovdator efre “EAAnves, elre do0Ac 
eire édetOepot, kal mdvres ty mveidpa énorlcOnper. In each passag 
the Apostle contrasts with the diversity of their former condition 
the unity of the one Man, the one Body, into which all alike ha 
been introduced by their baptism. His language is peculiarly hi 
own. He conceived of the unity of the Christian society unde 
the figure of the human body. Sometimes he regarded Chris 
as the head of the body: sometimes again he considered th 
head and members together as ‘the Christ’—Christ was mor 
than any part, He was the whole of which Christians were th 
parts ; to be in the body was to be ‘in Christ’. This conceptio: 
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aderlies both these passages: baptism as the rite of initiation 
nto the Christian society was at once the means of entry into 
the one Body and into Christ: the baptized were made members 
of the Christ, they were all one man in Christ. 

In Rom. vi 3f St Paul argues that Christians ‘have died to 
Sin’: ® dyvoeire ort 600 €BamricOnuey els Xptordv ‘Incoiy els roy 
| Owaroy airod éSanricOnper ; ocvverddynuer ody aire bid rod Banrl- 

pares els rév Odvaror, va Sonep jyépOn Xptords ex vexpav bia rijs 
difqs rod arpds, otrws Kal jyets év Kawdryntt (wis wepinarijowper. 
The thought of this passage is that union with Christ involves 
union with each condition into which Christ passed—death, 
burial, resurrection. Baptism, as the initial act of union with 

Christ or entry ‘into Christ’, is an entry ‘into His death’: it 
imyolves, as a consequence, burial with Christ and resurrection 
to a new life in Christ. A similar thought is reached by a 
Gifferent path in Col. ii 11f. In Christ we were circumcised 
wath a spiritual circumcision—a kind of death, a putting off 
©f the body—in the circumcision of Christ, in fact, in baptism, 
“hich was our death and burial leading to our resurrection. 

Thus the expression ' baptized into Christ’ is to be interpreted 
= meaning introduced by baptism—the initial rite of Christian 
SA ixipleship—into the relation which St Paul denotes by the 
‘Words ‘in Christ’, If the Apostle is thinking of Christ as of 

“lim who died and was buried and rose again for us, then 
"®o be baptized into Christ is to be baptized into His death with 

"Kits consequences of burial and resurrection. If he is thinking 
‘=f Christ as God's New Man, then to be baptized into Christ 
3s to be baptized into the one Body, the human unity constituted 
in Christ. When he is using such language, the primary sense 
of baptism as a cleansing by water from the sins of the past 
is not alluded to: he is thinking of baptism as the beginning 
of a new relation to Christ, he is considering its result and 
not the symbolism of its method. 

In t Cor. x 1 ff St Paul compares the Christian dispensation 
to the Mosaic, and finds analogies to the two great Christian 
sacraments in the history of Israel. To have been under the 
Cloud and to have passed through the Sea was a kind of baptism, 
uniting the Israelites with their leader Moses—mdvres els rov | 
Mevejy ¢Banricayro, A spiritual meat and a spiritual drink 
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were also provided for them—the latter from a Rock which 
- followed them as they journeyed through the desert: # mérpa dé i 
6. xptoréds. This is highly figurative language; but the phrasé 
‘baptized into Moses” offers no special difficulty when we regard 
it as formed upon the phrase which we have beem considering 
pyoseneabaers Christ’. . 

_ For the sake of completeness it has seemed necessary to refe! 
to these Pauline phrases, although they bear no direct relatio 
to the phrases Samrifew els 7d dvopa, Bantifew dy to dydpa™ 
They are concerned with the result of baptism, not with~ - 
method or process. We must not argue from them as to a 
meaning of the preposition «is in the baptismal commissios- ™ 
recorded by St Matthew. That must be interpreted, as —) 
seen, by St Matthew’s own usage and by the instances of 
dvoya in the Acts of the Apostles. 





_ The result of this discussion, if its arguments be accepted, is - 
confirm the rendering of St Matthew's words which has —s 
given to them by every branch of the Christian Church which tg 


had occasion to translate them into its own language. et 
persistent tradition of the Western Church which has st 
els 76 dvoua by i” nomine was departed from by the eccanneieee: 
of Tertullian, whose acquaintance with Greek often led him or 
desert the current versions of his day and give independent trans- —_ 
lations of New Testament passages: not only does he write mm = 
nomen Patris, &c., but he even offers the paraphrase in Patrem | 
et Filium et Spiritum sanctum. I am not aware of any other 
examples of this attempt at literalism: if there be any, they can 
but serve to emphasize the rule to which they are exceptions. 

I cannot leave this subject without emphasizing a warning 
which it suggests. It is an excellent illustration of the thesis 
that modern translators as well as modern critics must have 
regard to ancient tradition. It needs to be remembered that 
early versions were made by men whose practical object was 
simply to express in another language the sense of the Greek 
with which they were familiar in the common intercourse of daily 
life. These translators have no concern for grammar and its 
rules, In the syntax of a complicated sentence they easily come 
to grief; but they know well enough what is the phrase of one 


-_— 
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language which corresponds to the phrase of another. Hence 
they are often what is called ‘ loose’; but as a rule they give the 
sense, especially where no obvious difficulty exists. They shew 
us what the Greek words meant to persons who spoke Greek of 
much the same type every day. 

The reason why our Authorised Version is so often right where 
the Revised Version has gone astray—as in the passage which 
we have been considering—is to be found in the neglect of this 
witness of tradition. To guard myself against the charge of 

nption in this expression of a conviction which I have long 

held, I will call in evidence one of the acutest of living students 
of the Greek language. ‘When the Jacobean version was revised’, 
says Dr W. G. Rutherford !, ‘even more than when it was made, 
the character of New Testament Greek was ill understood. The 
Jacobean translators, depending like their predecessors largely 
upon Latin renderings, had too little Greek to form theories of 
Enterpretation. They had not contrived to convince themselves 
that the same Greek word, whatever its context, must invariably 
Be rendered by the same English word. They had as little 
mespect for Attic idiom as St Paul himself; nor were they 
tempted to mar their English by any perverse wish to twist it 
nto conformity with idioms which may have once belonged to 
the Greek language, but need not on that account belong to the 
Greek of the New Testament, and certainly do not belong to 
English. ... The Greek of the New Testament may never be 
understood as classical Greek is understood—it contains too 
many alien elements,—but it has at least begun to be studied 
from the proper point of view. Even when the Jacobean version 
was revised many just conclusions, gravely affecting interpretation, 
had been established, although most of them seem to be ignored 
by the revisers, who in some places actually distort the meaning 
in defiance of these conclusions by translating in accordance with 
Attic idiom phrases that convey in later Greek a wholly different 
sense, the sense which the earlier translators in happy ignorance 
had recognized that the context demanded. Since the Revised 
Version was completed, great strides have been made in the 
knowledge of New Testament Greek. The observations of Viteau 


1 Epistle to the Romans Pref. pp, x ff. 
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and more especially of Blass have furnished a sound foundatiom 
for further research, and before scholars are done with thas 
fascinating study they will extinguish many misconceptions ama 
will succeed in demonstrating that, different as it is from classicaa] 
Greek, the singular speech in which the oracles of God awe 
enshrined has nevertheless a precision and a force of its own.’ 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON ~ 


NICETA AND AMBROSIASTER. I. 


NOTHING so forcibly illustrates the supreme importance, in 
the history of Christian literature, of the century that intervened 
the council of Nicaea and the council of Ephesus, 
#S the number and interest of those who may be called the 
S©condary writers of the period: and the Cambridge University 
Press has earned itself an honourable distinction by the pro- 
*®inence into which it has helped to recall, within these last few 
» ars, more than one half-forgotten commentator or historian. 
Mr Burkitt led the way in 1894 with his admirable edition of 
the Rules of the Donatist exegete Tyconius. Dom Butler's 
£ausiac flistory of Palladius, commenced in 1898 and completed 
2 1904, was commended to the readers of the JOURNAL in 
= miotice in the April number (¥.7.S. vi 321-355). And the two 
"2¢w publications which the reviewer has now to face, Mr Souter's 
Szady of Ambrosiaster and Dr Burn’s edition of the treatises and 
\Olilected fragments of Niceta, deal with authors of the same half- 
Sntury as Tyconius and Palladius, and with authors who, like 
* Yconius and Palladius, deserve to be better known than they 
Rave been, and, like them, will largely owe their recognition and 
*jnstatement to the labours of their Cambridge editors. 


I, 

Dr Burn has already established a secure reputation amongst 

? ical scholars by the excellent work which he has done on 
he history of the Western Creeds: and regarded as a contribution 
®o a lost chapter of theological literature, his edition of the 
Writings of Niceta' meets a real need and demands the ex- 
pression of a real gratitude. It is something to have brought 
together into a single volume a dozen treatises which lie scattered 
up and down the different tomes of the Latin Pasrologia: it is 


* Niceta of Remesana: his Life and Works. By A. E. Burn, D.D., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1905. 
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something too to have found for most of them fresh manuscript 
authority: it is still more to have vindicated them beyond all 
reasonable doubt for Niceta of Remesiana against the rival 
claims of Nicetius, bishop of Tréves in the sixth century, and of 
Nicetas, bishop of Aquileia in the middle of the fifth. All this 
Dr Burn has done, and done well; but he would himself b& 
the first to admit that his strength does not lie in the direction off 
pure scholarship, and it cannot be denied that the text of the 
present edition is very far from being final. 

Beyond even the other writers named above, Niceta may be 
said to have been re-discovered by the present generation. An- 
tiquity soon lost sight of him: the revival of historical studies at 
the Renaissance passed him by, and even the industry of the 
Benedictines of St Maur failed to disinter him from the oblivion 
of a thousand years. Of his personal history the only channel 
by which any knowledge has come down to usis his acquaintance 
with St Paulinus of Nola, who mentions him in one of his letters and 
addressed to him the seventeenth and part of the twenty-seventh of 
his Odes. All that we learn of his writings is contained in a few 
lines of the de Viris Illustribus of Gennadius of Marseilles and 
a single laudatory reference by Cassiodorus. Niceta’s lot was 
cast in the frontier province of Dacia, early overrun and absorbed 
by the barbarian invaders, so that the very name of his see-town 
soon faded out of memory: Remesiana passed, in the hands o} 
scribes, into Romatiana and even into Rome, while his own name 
was easily corrupted or confused into Nicetas, Nicetus, or Nicetius' 

‘ The curious form Niceta seems indubitably genuine. Not much stress cat 
perhaps be laid on the evidence of Paulinus because of the exigencies of his metre: 
—he uses both Niceta and Nicetes in the nominative: and the present text o 
Cassiodorus (when shall we have a critical edition of the de Jnsfitufione diminarum 
iitterarum ?) gives, for the genitive, Niceti. But one at least of the oldest MSS o 
Gennadius has the nominative Niceta; and the same form is preserved in a Munic! 
ordo catechizands of the ninth centary, and in the Isish ile Zijsienbinnh sii 
attributing to Niceta the authorship of the Ze Deus: See Burn, pp, xxxiv, ci 
N37, 1355, 156. 

Gen! might perhaps compare the following instances from the Old Latin bible 
‘Acha’ for “Aya (Cyprian Testimeome ii g [codd. A*L*) = Is. vii to): * Iona‘ fo 
lawas (4 in Matt. xii 4o: Cypr. Test. ii 25 [codd. LX)): add ‘Iuda” the patriarci 
for le®es in a quasi-citation of Priscillian in Orosius’s Commonifiorium § 2, wher 
the only ancient MS reads ‘ tradidit . .. quod esset Ruben in capite Inda in pecton 
Leui in corde *. 

The modern Slavonic counterpart may be seen in the Montenegrin nam: 
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But the same geographical situation which was fatal to his fame 
inthe centuries that succeeded him constitutes part at any rate 
of his interest and attractiveness to ourselves. If in the second 
and third centuries Rome was the crucible in which the Greek and 
Latin elements in Christianity met and fused, we have to look 
elsewhere for the continuance of the process when the Roman 
Church had become wholly latinized. Even in southern Italy 
and Sicily the Greek element was perhaps not prominent until 
the conquests of Justinian. Conversely, Latin at Constantinople 
was the tongue rather of statesmen and lawyers than of theologians. 
It is in fact in the Illyrian and Dacian borderlands that we find, 
in the period of the great councils, the clearest traces of the 
inter-penetration of the Greek- and Latin-speaking churches. 
The basis of civilization in these regions was wholly Roman, and 
their language was Latin : -but their political affinities, from the 
middle of the fourth century onwards, were so much with the 
court and the Eastern empire, that the influence of Greek 
ology made itself felt there more easily than in most other 
Parts of the West. Niceta himself was definitely a Western 
ch : his only travels, so far as we know them, were to 
he wrote only in Latin, and it is only Latins who cite him. 
the authors whom he uses (and his literary dependence on 
his predecessors is one of the most interesting features of his 
WStings) are, on the other hand, more often Greek than Latin. 
A\-e=ainst the clear use of St Cyprian—possibly also of Tertullian 
Fae, Novatian, less probably of St Hilary—we have to set 
Slubitable points of contact with the Greek Testament, with 
St Basil, and with St Cyril of Jerusalem, while there are also 
less certain links with St Irenaeus, St Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
“md St Gregory Nazianzen’. And the liturgical employment of 
* Cyprian ad Donat, § 16 = de Psalmodiae bono § 13 (Burn 81. 3: ‘beatus 
Cyprianus *): but why does Dr Burn twice follow the reading of 
the later of his two MSS against St Cyprian’s text? 
de dom. or. § 4 = de Spiritu sancto §§ 10, 12 (Burn 28.7, 22: see 
p. exlvi [Burkitt)) : 
de mortal. § 26 = Te Deum lines 7-9 (Burn pp. cix, 54), 
Novatian de Trinifate = de ratione fidei § 6 (Burn 16, 15,17: see pp. cxlvi, exlvii 


[Burkitt 

2 Corinthians i 3 (Greek) = de Spiritu sancto § 16 (Burn 32. 6). 

‘Cyril Hier. Cat, iv 9 = de Symbolo §§ 3, 4 (Burn pp. Ixxi, 41). 
Hom. i on Fasting = de Vigiliis § 9 (Burn 66, 11: ‘quidam wir inter 
pastores cximius '), 








ae 
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Psalms and Vigils, to the defence of which two of his treatises + 
are devoted, seems clearly to have been an innovation brought to’ 
the West from the East. 

The literary history of the writings included in Dr Bum's 
edition illustrates effectively enough the ignorance which |en- 
veloped the name and fame of their real author. Not a single 
one of them is here published for the first time’; yet not one has 
been published before as under the authorship of Niceta of Re- 
mesiana. They straggled into print, from time to time, either as 
claimed by one or other of Niceta’s homonyms, the bishops of 
Tréves and Aquileia, or as waifs in that vast crowd of homeless 
wanderers which found shelter and protection under the aegis of 
the name of a Jerome, an Ambrose, or an Augustine. Thus the 
two tracts de Vigiliis and de Psalmodiae bono were 
by d’Achéry in his Spicilegium (vol. 3, ed. i, A.D. 1659) asl 
of Nicetius of Tréves*. The de Symbolo appeared at Padua i 
1799 ° as a work of Nicetas of Aquileia: and cardinal Mais 
editio princeps in 1827 of the three treatises, de diversis appeZdir 
tionibus, de ratione fidei, de Spiritu sancto, made use of the sae | 
attribution. The Ze Denm was of course generally ascribed 1 
St Ambrose. The name of either St Ambrose or St Jerome i§ 
attached in the majority of MSS to the de dapsu virginis, and it 

was early printed among the works of both those fathers: 
while in 1810 it was vindicated, together with the de Symdbolo, for 
Nicetas of Aquileia by Peter Braida, canon of Udine, S. Nice#4* 
Episcopi Aquileiensts opuscula duo. Finally, the de ratione pasc##at 
was included in Florez’s edition (A.D. 1759) of the writings of 
St Martin of Bracara *. 


Greg. Thaum, ix@eois wicrews = de Symbolo § 2 (Burn 40. 8). 
Greg. Naz. Orat. 35 = de ratione fidet § 6 (Burn 15. 25)? 

All these references are given by Dr Burn, or by Prof. Burkitt in his exhaustiV@ 
note ‘on the Biblical text used by Niceta’, pp. cxliv-cliv: I should like to add 
St Irenaeus to the list, for I cannot help thinking that a phrase like ‘ Dominus dive 
in orationibus [read surely ‘ operationibus’) nec ullius indigens’ (de Vigiliis §6 = 
Burn 62, 20) is an echo of the language of that father. 

1 Except, indeed, an alternative Epistula de lapsu virginis (pp. 131-136); b®&= 
this there does not seem to be any real reason at all to connect with Niceta : se 
below, p. 216, 

7 Burn, p. xi, gives the date as 1723; but that is a comparatively late edition oF 
the Spicilegium. 

® The name of the editor is not given by Dr Burn, p, xi. 

‘ In vol. xv of Espaiia Sagrada, appendix iii p. 413. 
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i, however, has not only gathered together these scattered. 
ins into a single corpus as the writings of Niceta; but 
‘esearches, and those of his unwearied adviser Dom 
florin, have in many cases enabled him to produce new 
© the text, or even new recensions of it. Mai’s (Vatican) 
: de Spiritu was of the fifteenth century: Morin has 
at Cologne of the ninth. A British Museum MS of 
th century becomes now the leading witness for the 
:de Symbolo. Of the de Vigiliis the original recension 
inted, from a late Cambridge MS, for the first time, 
he companion treatise de Psalmodiae bono Dom Morin 
d the original recension some few years before. The 
: de ratione paschae is hardly dissimilar: for a ninth- 
S at Milan, transcribed by Dom Morin and first pub- 
i continuous text in Dr Burn’s edition, presents what 
ainly a more primitive form than that printed by 
| (independently) by Bruno Krusch?, 

| exceed the limits of an article if one were to attempt 
| justice to the internal arguments which support 
conclusions in favour of Niceta's authorship of these 
atises. There are of course the general indications of 
such as the knowledge of apocryphal writings like the 
Abrahae (de psalm. § 3: Burn 70. 11)and the story of 
laps. virg. §§ 10,11: Burn 115. 12 and note to l. 6), 
© acquaintance with Greek fathers stopping short at 
md St Gregory. There is the evidence of common 
common expressions: one might instance ‘stare in 
found at the beginning of the de Psalmodiae bono and 
of the de pascha (68. 7: 110.17). But Dom Butler 
‘ned us in a recent number of the JOURNAL (vi 595) 
itive character of evidence of this sort and of the 
id use which a certain class of critics are accustomed 
f it; and Niceta’s works are not devoid of external 
scanty indeed, but sufficient for a starting-point. 

he name of Niceta of Remesiana Gennadius knew, 
a ‘libellus ad lapsam virginem’, a set of six ‘libelli’ 
er christlich-mitlelalterlichen Chronologte ; der 84 jdhrige Ostercyclus und 
(Leipzig,.1880), pp. 328-336, under the title ‘Tractatus Adthanasi’. 
the readings of the Milan MS at the foot of the page. 
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of instruction for catechumens (‘competentes '), of which he has 
happily preserved the subjects: (i) the moral temper in which 
baptism should be approached; (ii) the errors of paganism; 
(iii) faith in the one God, ‘ de fide unicae maiestatis’ ; (iv) against 
astrology; (v) on the Creed; (vi) on the Paschal Lamb, ‘de 7 
agni pascalis victima’. In the library of Cassiodorus, the brief 
and lucid treatise of Nicetas (Nicetus) on the Faith was contained 

in a single codex with ‘the writings of St Ambrose addressed to 
the emperor Gratian''. An ordo catcchisandi, found in different 
recensions at Rouen, Munich, and Vienna, contains quotations 
headed ‘ Niceta in libro primo ad competentes’, ‘ in libro secundo 

ad competentes’, ‘in libro quinto ad competentes’. Among — 
catalogues of ancient tlibrates, that of Bobbio possessed ‘ librun? 
instructionis Nicetae episcopi’; in that of Lorsch there was a “ibe 
Niceti de aequalitate Dei patris et Dei filii, et eiusdem de Spirit | 
sancto’; in that of Pompuse ‘ Nicetae episcopi de ratione fidei 1, 7 
eiusdem de Spiritus sancti potentia lib. 1, eiusdem de diuersis 
appellationibus domino nostro Iesu Christo conuenientibus’. 
None. of the manuscripts thus catalogued appears to be extant} 
but the Pompuse entry is the missing link which enables us to 
connect with Niceta three treatises which appear in the same 
order, under the general title de ratione fidei, but without any 
author’s name, in a fifteenth-century MS at the Vatican *, 

In the case of other of the treatises one or more of the extant 
MSS prefix actually some form of the name Niceta. Thus for 
the de Syméolo (book v of the Instructions ad competentes) the 
Chigi MS gives ‘ Explanacio symboli beati Nicete Aquileiensis 
episcopi habita ad competentes’; the oldest MS of the de 
Vigiliis and de Psalmodiae bono—Vat, Pal. 210, saec. vii—has the 
titles ‘ de vigiliis servorum Dei Nicete episcopi ’, ‘de psalmodiae 
bono eiusdem Nicetae’*®; an Irish ascription of the 7¢ Deum to 

1 j, e. the five books de Fide and the three de Spinitu sancto, 

* Vat, lat. 314. That Dr Burn is right in claiming all three pieces for Niceta 
I do not doubt; whether the two first of the three—the de ratione fidet and ae 
Spiritn sancto—constitute between them, as he thinks, the third book ‘de fide 
unicae maiestatis’ of the Jnstruction to Catechumens 1s less certain, but at the same 
time lees important. 

* It is interesting to note that the scribes of later MSS of the same (Gallican) 
family, to whom the name of the bishop of Tréves was doubtless better known, 


substitute Nicetius, just as the (Italian) Chigi MS of the ae Symbo/o identified our 
Niecetas with the bishop of Aquileia. 
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Niceta has already been cited, but other MSS, not all of them 
ltish, offer variants of the same tradition !; while the superscrip- 
tion of the de /apsu virginis is in twoof the oldest MSS ‘ epistola 
Nicetae episcopi ’, ‘ epistula Nicaeti episcopi’. 

All this historical matter seems to me to have been excellently 
Well unravelled by Dr Burn: it is only when we come to close 
quarters with the text that the defects of this edition reveal them- 
Selves to our notice. In the following paragraphs a summary 
account will be given of each treatise in turn: with regard to 
Some of them there will be special points to make, but two 
férmarks are called for upon the book as a whole, although 
‘Raturally they apply most to those parts on which previous 
©ditors have done least work. If there is one thing which every 
€©citor of an ancient text ought to study with scrupulous care, it 
iS the punctuation. We cannot most of us attain success in the 
Path of emendation; but as much could probably be done for 
t®xe< improvement of texts by right punctuation as by the most 
Geilliant conjectures, and in this matter Dr Burn has left only too 
Te2wch to be done by his successors. A second duty incumbent 
ex the editors of patristic texts is to look out for, and as far as 
> Ossible trace to their source, the innumerable phrases of scriptural 
‘> igin which lie scattered up and down the pages of the fathers; 
oe agnin the future student of Niceta has been allowed too 























1, The de Miaersis appellationibus is a brief tract or sermon 
“pon the titles of our Lord. Dr Burn rightly compares the 
Similar but independent lists in Germinius of Sirmium (c. A.D. 360), 
in the de Fide Orthodoxa, now attributed to Gregory of Elvira, 
‘ad in the Damasine decree of A. D. 382: all four fall clearly into 
Place as episodes of the same controversy against Arianism, and 
‘Ven, it would seem, of the same stage in it. For the text, 

Mercati supplies a collation of a second Vatican MS, four 
*Sraturies older than that preferred by Mai, which in the main 
S“arantees the correctness of the editio princeps, but adds two 
N€w titles, ‘ Veritas” and ‘Vita’ (p. 3. 2, 3), omitted in the other 
MS (and i in Mai) by Aomoeoteleuton. Another certain correction 
Might have been extracted from it in 3. 1, ‘Sacerdos dicitur . 
Qed per nos dies singulos offerre dignatur’ in place of the 

* Burn, pp. ¢, Ci. 
Vor, vit. P 


EE 
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‘offerri’ of the editions, for our Lord could only be called Priest 
as ‘offering’, not as ‘ being offered’. The punctuation of 2. 9-15 
might be improved, and the following biblical references should 
be added: 2. 13, 14, Wisd. viii 1; 2. 18, Col. i 16,17; 2. 195 
Is. ix 6; 2.25, Eph. v2; 3. 3, 2 Tim.i10; 3. 6, Acts iii 16; 
3. 10, Prov. xxx 19 [xxiv 54]; 3. 13, Jer. ii 13; 3.14, 15, Eph- 
ii 14-16; 4. 13, Matt. xvii 5; 4. 17, Matt. v6; 5. 6, Ps vii 12, 
2 Tim. iv 8. The tract contains besides two echoes of the Creed, 
2. 21 ‘propter nos homines homo nasci', and 3. 18 ‘et uiuos iuda- 
caturus et mortuos’—a fresh argument for Niceta's authorship, sisce 
we find him elsewhere unusually fond of employing Creed phrases, 
e.g. de ratione fidei § 3 (12. 22, 26) ‘de nullis exstantibus factum ’, 
‘alterius substantiae’, § 4 (13. 16) ‘unius substantiae’; de Spirit 
sancto § 4 (23. 9) ‘ex aliqua materia aut ex nihilo factus’!. 

2. The de ratione fidei and de Spiritu sancto are a coup\© 
of sister treatises, directed respectively against Arianism 2 
Macedonianism: and Dr Burn holds that between them they, 
represent the Trinitarian ‘librum quem de fide conscrips3* 
described by Cassiodorus (whose encomium their simple — 
easy style would amply justify), or in other words the thi 
book of the /#structions. The printed text of both is in - 
main quite satisfactory: but the following suggestions may > 
offered. In de rat. fidei § 2 (Burn 11. 26) for ‘ac si totum con~ 
fundit cum’ restore the ‘ac sic totum confundit cum’ of Mai 
comparing 12. 19 ‘sic ... quia’, 12. 21 ‘sic ... dum’; § 6 (15. 
16) ‘esurisse dormisse lacrimasse refertur tunc tristis usque ad 
mortem ’*, read perhaps ‘ fuisse’ for ‘tunc’. In de Spirttu § 5 
(24. 24), where one MS has ‘in spii potestatis’ and the other ‘in 
xps potestate’, read ‘in Spiritus (spS) potestate’, comparing 25. 3 
‘potestas Spiritus’; § 7 (25. 26) for ‘an dubium est alieni’ 
(a misprint?) restore the ‘an dubium est alicui’ of Mai; § 14 





1 These allusions stand quite apart from the two express quotations of sections 
of the (Nicene) creed, pp. 13. 4, 19. 3. With regard to the phrase ‘ex aliqua 
materia’ = é¢ érépas twocracews, I may note that, among all the Latin versions of the 
Nicene Creed known to me, ‘aliqua’ is only found once, in the Creed appended to 
the Canons of Nicaea by some MSS of the Isidorian version (the Hispana and the 
codex Veronensis), and ‘materia’ also only once, in the Creed similarly appended 
to the Canons in the Gallican version (Ecclesiae Occidentalis Mon. Iur. Ant, i 174). 

2 ‘Vigilius Tapsensis’ de Trinstate lib. x, who borrows (without acknowledge- 
ment) a whole page from Niceta, and in part rewrites it, gives ‘ tristasse usque ad 
mortem ’. 
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ruptivum in 1 Cor. xv 531 (corruptum the Chigi MS, followed 
hy both editors), and, it goes without saying, samquam in 
52. 2%: conversely in 48. 9 ‘perhibetur et scriptum est’ is 2 
mere scribe’s blunder, and ought to have been replaced by 
‘perhibetur ut scriptum est’ of the other family of MSS. Once 
only is there ground for quarrel with the punctuation of the 
editor, and that in a sentence where the text is uncertain, 42. 6-8: 
Dr Burn prints ‘si enim falsa incarnatio est, falsa erit et sal¥= 
hominibus. quod si vera in Christo est, aeque incarnatio est 3* 
ipso, utrumque existens: homo quod videbatur, Deus quod n<" 
videbatur’; but ‘est in ipso’ must certainly be taken with wh & 
follows, and probably we ought to read either ‘quod si vera = 
Christo, est vera aeque incamatio, est in ipso utrumque existen—= 
(so in substance Mai), or else ‘quod si vera in Christo, i Chris = 
est aeque incarnatio, est in ipso utrumque existens’ ?. 

In editing all the pieces so far dealt with Dr Burn had for m - 
precursor cardinal Mai’s SS. Episcoporum Nicetae et Paula 
scripta e Vaticanis codicibus edita (Rome A.D. 1827). For am! 
but one of them he has been able to use fresh authorities: a=‘ 
the net gain towards the restoration of the psissima verbs & 
Niceta is very considerable. But Dr Burn’s services are mo™ 
considerable still in the two interesting tracts of which we ha 
now to speak: though as less has been done on them hither® “ 
much remains over to do even after the present edition. 

4. The two sister discourses de Vigsiiis and de Psalmodiae bo 7” 
are addressed to the defence of a liturgical innovation, 
introduction of night services with psalm-singing—‘ psaln# 
‘orationes’, ‘interpositae lectiones’, 79. 6—on Saturdays ar¥ 
Sundays. All the parallel pieces of evidence, in the histor~ 
of the church of Antioch, in the writings of St Basil, St Augu# 
tine,and John Cassian, combine to establish the last quarter of 
the fourth century as their probable date, and therewith serve tc 


1 ¢Corruptivum ’ is the reading of Tertullian and Cyprian. 

* It is hard indeed to say why Dr Burn, against the older MS and the example of 
Mai, introduces a monstrosity like sanguam into his text. He withdraws the form 
explicitly in his corrigenda in two other instances, 47. 12 and 8o. 13. 

> Of biblical references add 44. 16, 17, Acts ii 24; 44. 17, 18, Wisd. xvi 133 45. 
8, 9, Matt. xxv 46; 45. 11, Jo. xv 26; 46.13, Eph. i314; 46. 14, Jo. xvi 13; “a. 12 
Matt. xviii 17; 48. 7, 8, Eph. i 13, iv 4, 5; 50. 19, 20, Marc. viii 38; 51. 11 Lac 
SX 36; 51. 14, Jo. xvii 35 §1. 23, 2 Tim. iii 14; 52. 16, Eph. i 13. 
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support the claim of Niceta as their probable author. Both 
discourses are preserved together under the name Niceta (or 
Nicetius *) in a group of French and Rhenish MSS ranging from 
the seventh century to the twelfth: each is also preserved 
separately in a longer recension and in later MSS under the 
name of Jerome. Yet not the least doubt can exist that the 
Jerome recension is the original, and that the other has been 
simply but skilfully formed out of it by omitting all that seemed 
eens or superfluous, or (in the eyes of a later generation) of 
ionable value: Dom Morin suggests, and the suggestion 
seems a probable one, that this later text owes its origin to 
Caesarius of Arles at the beginning of the sixth century. The 
fuller form, which Dr Burn is the first to print, is so replete with 
interest that his readers will gladly accord him all the indulgence 
— to an editio princeps: but it cannot be denied that the crop 
*corrigenda’ is considerable. The following scriptural refer- 
iain left unnoticed: 58.1, Ps. vi 6 (7); 61. 19, 20, Luc. ii 
IG, 37; 64. 11, 2 Cor. xi 27 ; 65. 2, Eph. vi 17; 66.4, 1 Cor, xiv 
>: ; 63. 4, Eph. v 8, 1 Th.v 5; 74.9, Ps. civ (ciii) 30; 75. 10, 
] (xlix) 14; 77. 12, Matt. xxvi 30 (Marc. xiv 26); 79. 15, 16, 
Por. xiv 15; 80. 11,Gal.i 10; 81. 12, Ps.cl 5; 82. 18, Ps. Ixxxiv 
re xxiii) 5. The punctuation should be altered in the following 
: 61. 5, substitute comma for the full stop which separates 
its subjunctive ; 64. 21, comma for semi-colon; 65. 16, 17, 
d comma after trania, and substitute comma for semi-colon after 
; 69. 2, add comma after proferam ; 71. 1, 73. 3, substitute 
eal for the full stops which separate the subordinate from 
Whe principal clause ; 72. 15, add comma after contribuit; 75. 6, 
sense by transferring the comma from conscientia to 
Fundebatur (comparing 75. 12, 77. 1); 75. 20, colon for full stop ; 
38. 11, rescue Niceta from the imputation of a false concord 
(' ministerium .. . ingentem’) by putting the comma not after 
angeniem, but before it,‘ ingentem magnam ’, i.e, ‘ vastly great’? ; 
80, 22, dele comma after sonum; 81. 20, add comma after ce/e- 
oes. said above, p. 208 n. 3, on the appearance of this name in 












® As however I have not succeeded in finding any evidence for an idiom of this 
sort, it would probably be better to remove ‘magnam’ from the text altogether as 
a gloss on ‘ingentem’, which to some copyist or reader may easily have seemed too 
vulgar an epithet to stand in the text. 
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bratur ; 82. 2, the words ‘ et quotiens volueris orare privatim’ gO 
with what precedes, not with what follows, so that the comma 
before it must be removed and a colon inserted after privatim. 
The text of these two treatises has not been so well preserves 
as that of the /idel/i Jnstructionis, and a wider field seemed to lie 
open for conjectural emendation. But, as a matter of fact, the 
only two suggestions I have to offer on the first half of the~ 
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de Vigiliis are based on Dr Burn’s apparatus of variants: in 

57. 3 ‘nostri essent quia sumus utique christiani’, read gawod for 

quia with the ‘ Niceta’ family, and punctuate ‘nostri essent quod 

sumus, utique christiani’, ‘they would belong to us and be what 
we are, that is of course Christians’: and in 60. 10 ‘ne vespertinas 
tantum horas noctis aestimes appellatas’, read octes with three 
MSS for woctis—Niceta is taking up the ‘in noctibus’ of 
Ps. cxxxiv (cxxxiii) 2 quoted immediately before. For the 
second half of the de Vigiliis and for the whole of the de Psalm. 
dono, such collectanea as I had put together are superseded for 
the moment by the fortunate discovery in the Vatican library 
of a new and valuable authority for the text. Dr Mercati hopes 
to transcribe this MS for publication in an early number of the 
JOURNAL: and it would be premature to criticize a text for 
which the apparatus is incomplete. As a specimen, however, of 
the assistance that may be expected from it, I will print the 
opening sentences of the de Psalm, as they stand in Dr Burn's 
edition and in the new Vatican MS respectively +. 


Burn, pp. 67, 68. 

Qui promissum reddit debitum 
soluit. memini me _ pollicitum, 
cum de gratia et utilitate uigilia- 
rum dixissem, sequenti sermone 
in hymnorum laude et mysterio 
esse dicturum, quod nunc hic 
sermo Deo donante praestabit. 
nec sane potest tempus aliud aliter 
inueniri quam istud. a filiis lucis 
nox praeuidere dicitur, quo silen- 
tium et quies ab ipsa nocte prae- 
statur, cum hoc ipsud celebratur 


MS Vat. 

Qui promissum reddit debitum 
soluit. memini me _ pollicitum, 
cum de gratia et utilitate uigilia- 
rum dixissem, sequenti sermone 
hymnorum et laudum ministerio 
esse dicturum: quod nunc hic 
sermo Deo donante praestabit. 
nec sane potest tempus aliud aptius 
inueniri, quam quo filiis lucis nox 
pro die ducitur, quo silentium 
et quies ab ipsa nocte praestatur, 
quo hoc ipsud celebratur quod 


* It must be understood that this passage was not chosen as an average sp 
of Dr Burn’s text, but rather as what appeared to be the most corrupt part of it, 
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c CO iia hymna sega puta Be pepe: 
‘nysteri vm in agregato ipsius rum ministerium congregato ipsius 


26h pee Burn's. text three things had become 
: (i) that mysterio, mysterium, ought to be corrected, by 
rison with rAd y 78. 6, 11, into ministerio, ministerium ; 
at adora: » mit could not tnd but must be altered into 
ratashoc ers ; (iii) that mare verrentibus went 
: ee pest with what followed. All this—but 
ips tagioon ms by the new text. 
I have neither the knowledge nor the space 
- ‘But we remember that the de Psalmodiae 
ofthe ntrodtion ofa pei sevice of singing 
>: we find that Paulinus of Nola emphasizes 
the conspicuous merit of his friend Niceta: we 
areca to the end of the fourth century as 
n of this greatest hymn of the Western 
cateihen confronted with MSS which actually 
er se the name of Niceta or Nicetus. So 
y numer are the writings attributed to the great 
athers, th t experience teaches us that the title ‘Ambrose’, 
a hae conta constitutes of itself hardly even a pre- 
n of: e : but the case is different with anunknown 
: = dan unfamiliar name, and it may be anticipated that 
Lae. ‘Te Deum to Niceta, brought into new 
iF theieSocts of Dom Morin and Dr Burn, wil 
lly 1 rin its way to universal acceptance. 
se ed Seach pay over the de pascha, It is beyond 
4 = e and primitive treatise, well worth the 
Dr Burn has given it: its claim, however, to 
:s of Niceta is conjectural, and the arguments 
Sse van eabsiction o0'thax Be ates Piabele 
be or di But it would be a highly useful 
ger scholar of chronological tastes to amal- 
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gamate in a single volume all the more ancient pieces, Greek and 

Latin, which deal with paschal computations and paschal cot- 

troversies: they cannot be studied profitably in isolation, and 

the collection in Bruno Krusch’s Studien sur christlich-mittelalter- 
lichen Chronologie, invaluable for its particular subject (‘the 84 
year Easter-cycle and its sources’), lacks most of the Greek and 

the earliest Latin material. 

7. That a tract ad lapsam virginem was among the works of 
Niceta we knew on the testimony of Gennadius: and more thaa 
one of the older critics had already identified it with an epist Be 
‘de lapsu Susannae devotae et cuiusdam lectoris’, which is founm 4 
now under the name of Ambrose, now under that of Jerome, bat 
also in a small group of MSS— including, however, the oldest =i 
all—under that of Nicaetus or Niceta. I do not really kno 
why Dr Burn did not rank it among the undoubted works of o8* 
author: and I am sure that Dom Morin shewed less than ** 
customary acumen when he brought forward, as an alternatt 
candidate for the place, an unpublished letter from the c 
Corbie MS of Canons (Paris, lat. 12097: saec. vi) Dr Be& 
accords to this latter document—though some words in the pref 
suggest that he did not do so without misgivings—an eq | 
position with the other claimant among the opera dubia: bo™ 
one could not easily believe that ‘ persona regalis ’ (133. 9), whic 
Morin interprets of Theodosius I, means anything but a Frankie® 
king |. 

The treatise which I take leave to regard as the genuine ~ 
Niceta offers in its history and transcription a curious parallel to 
the de Vigilits and de Psalmodiae bono. In either case a shorter 
recension is extant under the name of Niceta, a longer under the 
name of some better known father, Jerome or Ambrose?: but in 
either case the longer recension, in spite of its falsified title, is 
undoubtedly the original. In the case of the tracts on Vigils 
and Psalm-singing, Dr Burn rightly printed the longer recension 





4 


1 For ‘in eo uoto uestroque commodo’ (133. 4: a misprint?) read ‘meo uoto 
uestroque commodo ’, 

* In the April number of the JourNnat (vi 433) Mr Souter published a list of 
twelve MSS giving the authorship of St Ambrose, and fifteen that of St Jerome. 
None are older than the ninth century, while the Murbach MS of the ‘ Niceta’ 


recension (now no. 68 in the library at Epinal) is at any rate earlier than the middle 
of the eighth. 


i alll 
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in the text: it is unfortunate that he should have adopted the 
converse arrangement in the de /apsu, for time after time one has 
to look to the apparatus at the foot of the page (where Dr Burn 
tepeats the longer recension from the editions of St Ambrose) 
for a clause or a paragraph necessary to complete the sense. 
Of course there are numerous details in which Dr Burn’s MSS, 
being doubtless older than any of the fuller recension hitherto 
employed, enable us to correct the printed text’; but I do not 
think there is a single instance where any substantial addition of 
the longer recension can be shewn to be alien to the true form of 
the text. And the editor practically throws up his case when he 
Prints the last three pages of the treatise, which are altogether 
=Bsent from his MSS, continuously with the rest of the text 2. 
The real interest of the shorter recension, apart from its 
Preservation of the author’s name, lies in the remarkable colophon 
With which the truncated text concludes: ‘Hanc epistolam 
Sanctus emendauit Ambrosius quia ut ab ipso auctore fuerat edita 
Non erat ita, quoniam ab imperitissimis fuerat uiciata. Emen- 
daui Mediolano.’ Now it seems as impossible to refuse all 
©redence to this note as it is to accept it as it stands. On the 
Ome hand, St Ambrose was an elder contemporary and a not 
very distant neighbour of Niceta—the fixed points in the latter's 
life range from 398 to 414, while Ambrose died in 397—and if 
he had wanted a corrected copy of Niceta’s writings would 
Naturally have applied to him in person. On the other hand, the 
{Semula ‘Emendaui Mediolano’ (Mediolani?) has all the ring 
©f genuineness: compare the ‘Emendavit Iustinus Romae’ found 
Tk one family of the MSS of Epp. 28 and 37 of St Cyprian, or 
tExe still more famous subscription of the ex-prefect Nicomachus, 
arly in the fifth century, to the second pentad of Livy, ‘ Nico- 
"¥achus Flavianus v.c. 111 praef. urbis emendavi apud Hennam.’ 
E would suggest the following solution of the difficulty. Some 
timne in the fifth century a scholar of the name of Ambrose 
“clited at Milan this treatise of Niceta, and appended to his 
“dition the customary record of his work, ‘ Ambrosius emendavi 




















" Thus in 116. 12 read with them wf gwid for ef guid, and in 123. 3 Aaec for hae. 
I am 50 sure that no one who reads the text and apparatus carefully together 
wih question this conclusion, that I do not burden the pages of the JouRNAL with 
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Mediolani.’ A later scribe or editor, supposing that no Milan 
Ambrose could be other than the Sales and igeasslesd ba: kni 
why St Ambrose should be ‘emending’ Niceta, offered the e 
planation contained in the extant colophon. If this be so, 
credit whatever need be attached to anything beyond the name 
‘ Ambrose’, the locality of ‘ Milan’, and the fact of ‘ emendatior 
The biblical references are more than usually incomplete 
this tract: add 112. 11, Eph. ii 17; 113. 8, Jer. xxx 15?; 1) 
14, 1 Cor. xiii 6; 112. 15, Prov. vii 24; 113. 24, Eph. ii 2 
114. 18, Wisd. i 5; 116.12, Ps. xiv (xiii) 5; 117. 13, Rom. xii 
1 John ii2; 118.15, cf. 1 Tim. vi12 ; 118. 20, 2 Cor. iii 3; 121. 
Rom. vi 21; 121. 12, Ps. xlv (xliv) 11; 122, 12, Lam. ii I 
122, 18, Rom. ii 24; 123. 4, Luc. v 32; 123. 12, Apoc. iii 
cf. Ps, Ixix (Ixviii) 29; 124. 11, Ps. xxii (xxi) 14 [15]; 125- 
1 Cor. iv 35 126, 2, Rom. xv 16; 126. 4 (compare too 129. 
Matt. xxvi 24, Mc. xiv 21; 127. g, Tobit iv 9; 128.2, Matt.x 
13, &c.; 129. 1, 2, Lam. i 21; 129. 6,7, Jer. xx 145 129. 17, 
Is, xlviii 22; 129. 23, 24, cf. Ps. cvii (cvi) 42; 129. 29, Ps. 
5 [6]; 1390. 10-12, Jonah ii 5; 130, 18, 19, Ps. cxlvi (cxlv) 7, 
131. 6, 7, Prov. v 22. Even where the references are mark 
at the foot of the page, the words quoted are not infrequen 
left in roman type—on what principle I have been unable 
discover. On the other hand the punctuation is not off 
amiss: yet in 114. 21, 118, 2, 4, 125. 17, substitute commas ! 
semi-colons, and similarly in the apparatus criticus p. 1 
seventh line, comma for full stop before ‘ ille qui non mentitu 
and p. 125, third and ninth lines, commas for semi-colons. 








But if the present edition can hardly be called, from a textu 
point of view, final, it is for all that unlikely that the future w 
produce any editor of Niceta whose services would outweij 
those of Dr Burn. The best is too often the enemy of the goo 
and though a more finished piece of work might have been pt 
duced if the five years, which we are told in the preface wi 
spent over this edition, had been doubled, I do not think tt 
anyone will regret that that course was not taken. How mu 
patristic literature is there of which we should be only too thar 
ful to possess as compact and serviceable a presentation 
Dr Burn has given us of the writings of Niceta! Gratitude 
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is our last, as it was also our first, feeling: criticism, so far 
; is necessary, may be sandwiched in between. And the 
‘wer may be permitted in conclusion to express the earnest 
: that Dr Burn, even in the midst of new and engrossing 
oral duties, will find the time and the courage to deal with 
thers of the neglected fragments of Christian antiquity. 


C. He TURNER. 
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WHO SPOKE THE MAGNIFICAT? 


Dr Burn’'s edition of the works of Niceta, the author of the 
Te Deum, has once more raised the question which forms the 
subject of this paper. Niceta wrote, among other things, a tract 
De Psalmodiae Bono, and in this he distinctly assigns the 
Magnificat to Elisabeth. His words are:— 

‘Ergo in euangelio inuenies primum Zachariam patrem magni 
Iohannis post longum illud silentium in hymni uice prophetasse 
Nec Elisabeth, diu sterilis, edito de repromissione filio Deum de 
ipsa anima magnificare cessauit’ (Burn, p. 76 f). 

‘Cum Elisabeth Dominum anima nostra magnificat’ (Bum, 
p. 79). 

Niceta, therefore, is to be added to the small group of textual 
‘authorities’ which read in Luke i 46 ef ait Elisabet where out 
Greek MSS have «al etzev Mapidp. 

Strictly speaking, the evidence of Niceta does not add material 
weight to the testimony for ‘ Elisabeth’. The reading ‘Elisabeth’ 
is found in a, 6 and /*, i.e. in the leading Latin texts of North 
Italy, and also in the Latin of Irenaeus 235. These make up 
a typical ‘European’ group, just the company with which we 
should expect to find Niceta in agreement. Their united testi- 
mony shewed the reading ‘Elisabeth’ to belong to a very early 
stage of the European branch of the Old Latin version, and the 
accession of a fourth-century Father like Niceta cannot take us 
beyond this conclusion. At the same time I still think, 4 
I wrote in Dr Burn’s Introduction (p. cliii), that ‘ Niceta’s authority 
may remove some of the more general objections to the unfamiliar 
reading, That the author of the Ze Dewm saw nothing it- 
congruous in regarding the Magnificat as the utterance of Elisa- 
beth shews that such an opinion is not incompatible with the 
strictest orthodoxy or with the fullest sense of the requirements 
of Christian worship.’ I did not mean by these words that 
I thought Niceta a particularly expert biblical critic, but I do 
think his witness goes for something in the question of taste. 
There is a famous example of what I meant in another vexed 
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8% 1’ interpretation of xd@apois in Aristotle’s 

y has been held to be an unpoetical, and 
.it view. Against this it is enough to 

a interpreta which was poetical enough for 
enough for ordinary mortals, Similarly in 
Magnificat, a view of its origin which was seemly 
ete of the Te Deum may be proved to be 
incorre ut i i not open to the charge of being cither an 
It will | ably be agreed by all who study the question that 
| cua sl) | oc occurrer e of Helisabeth in Irenaeus 235 carries with 
























ong presumption that when we read in Irenaeus 185 
tan. Sar facade dey Beciesle propdceons ‘Magnificat... 
[: si y exietes been substituted by copyists for Helisabeth. 
le gene Eamceeres te whole passage is the same as in 235, 
ae seed of Abraham exulted in the prophetic spirit to 
ing of the Christ who had been promised to the Fathers. 
re know that on the preceding page (Irenaeus 184) 
anc has been corrected out of our present 
n text fr wha th present Latin has Hic est filius meus 
att. iii 16, the Oxyrhynchus fragment of Irenaeus, an almost 
epenry esate oh ds lis ne pov. It isa pity that the 
1ent pea sathinde the quotation from Luke i 46. 
ence of Tertullian is clear for ‘Maria’: Exudtat 


“ap ame 1 


Io a aaate impulerat; glorificat dominum Maria, 
1s instinzerat (De Anima 26), This African testi- 

e out by ¢, and with these go all Greek and all 
ts of Lake i 46. Such a consensus of authority is 
il to the claim of ‘ Elisabeth’ to be considered the 
reading; yet if‘ Mary’ were genuine the actual occurrence 
1 eth? in the European branch of the Old Latin would 
Now if the original text of the Gospel had 
N cy eye tive «.7.A., without either name, all the evidence 
e e On the one hand, many texts ascribed the Hymn 

n the ground of the supposed appropriateness of 
to the ‘mother of our Lord. On the other, the text 
es the European Latin—I will venture still to add, 
lite erary tact—perceived that the pronoun in Luke i 56 
i with Aer’) should refer to the person who utters 


ies 
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the Hymn, and therefore that person must be Elisabeth. This 
point was evidently seized by the Syriac versions, for the Peshitta 
as well as the Sinai Palimpsest renders éuewev 6 Mapidy oy airy 
by ‘Now Mary remained with Elisabeth’. But the Greek of 
i 56 has retained the tell-tale atrj, a word which I think enough, 
even without the evidence of Irenaeus and Niceta, to shew that 
St Luke intended us to understand that the Magnificat was 
spoken by Elisabeth and not by Mary. 

The substance of the preceding paragraphs forms the concioaia 
of the note upon Niceta’s Biblical text which I wrote for Dr Bumn's 
book. He very kindly allowed me thus to express my opinion, 
although I was unable to convert him to my view. Following 
my note comes a note by the Bishop of Salisbury, who is an 
unhesitating defender of the ascription of the Magnificat to the 
Virgin ‘Mary. Some of his arguments are referred to below, but 
I mention the note here because on the textual question I am 
delighted to find myself in agreement with the Bishop. ee 
‘I have been for some time of opinion that the best 
of the various readings “Mary” and “ Elizabeth” is that both 
are glosses, intended to clear up the sense of a phrase which 
some readers or scribes found ambiguous. The original reading 
then would have been simply ral elvev....’ The conclusions of 
a single scholar do not, of course, decide the issue; the testimony 
of the Bishop of Remesiana does not make ‘ Elisabeth’ genuine, 
and the opinion of the Bishop of Salisbury does not make it and 
‘Mary’ a gloss. But in a matter which does to some extent 
affect the feelings of many Christian worshippers I am anxious 
to shew that I am not defending a paradox out of mere pef- 
versity, and that the direct evidence for the ascription of the 
Magnificat to the Virgin is not so strong as might at first sight 
appear. 

Let us go on then to ask the Bishop of Salisbury’s question: 
‘If the reading simply was xal efmev Meyadtver i) Wuyn pov rir 
Kivpiov «.t.A., which of the two names “ Mary” or * Elizabeth” is 
to be supplied by the reader from the context?’ 

The answer falls into two parts. There is the question whether 
the Magnificat itself is more appropriate in the mouth of Mary 
or of Elisabeth ; and there is the question whether the course of 
the conversation between the two Saints makes it more appro- 
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e to regard Luke i 46-55 as the continuation of the words 
e previous speaker or as the reply of the other. 
t us take the second point first. The whole conversation, 
the proper names, runs in skeleton as follows :— 
ike i 40 Mary ... entered into the house of Zacharias and 
‘ed Elisabeth. 
And it came to pass when Elisabeth heard the greeting of 
y.the babe leaped in her womb, and Elisabeth was filled 
a holy spirit, 
-45 And... said, ‘ Blessed art thou among women...’ 
55 And she said, ‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord...’ 
' Now Mary remained with her three months. 
s the literary habit of St Luke or the general march of the 
itive suggest a change of speaker at v. 46? I think not. 
; Luke is quite remarkably fond of inserting xat efwev or efrev 
stween the speeches of his characters, without a change of 
ker. This is often the case in the longer discourses of our 
1, where one parable or saying follows another without a 
k,e.g. Luke xv 11 (efev 3€). We find this even in cases such 
uke xi 5, where xal eizrev pds avrovs follows immediately upon 
said to them, “ When ye pray, say so-and-so”’?. In these 
inces, however, it may be said that the ef7ey marks a fresh 
ce or a fresh section ; but St Luke’s practice is not confined 
uch cases. In at least three instances the efzey or édeyey 
»s in the middle of what is represented as continuous dis- 
se. I give them in full :— 
uke iv 23,24. And he said unto them: ‘ Doubtless ye will say 
me this parable, “ Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we 
heard done at Capernaum, do also here in thine own 
try”.’ And he said (elne dé): ‘ Verily I say unto you, No 
het...’ 
ike xviii 1-6. And he spake a parable ... saying: ‘ There 
in a city a judge...and he said within himself, ‘Though 
r not God,... yet... I will avenge [this widow]”.’ Agd 
Lord said (etmev 8% 6 xipios): ‘Hear what the unrighteous 
esaith...’ 
ike xxi9,10. ‘... when ye shall hear of wars and tumults, 


do not count Luke xii 18, because the rich fool is having a dialogue (&«Aoyi- 
with himself. 


Ly 
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be not terrified: for these things must needs come to pass first; 
but the end is not immediately.’ Zhen said he unto them (rote 
édeyev atrois), ‘Nation shall rise against nation. ...’ 

The last instance is specially interesting from the point of view 
of the literary method of St Luke, for there is no question but 
that both verses form part of the same discourse and are addressed 
to the same audience. Moreover, in this case we actually posseS* 
the source of St Luke’s words, viz. Mark xiii 7,8. These verse= 
are repeated almost verbally by St Luke, but he separates these 
by rére édeyev airois, to which there is nothing corresponding #—® 
St Mark or in the parallel passage Matt. xxiv 6,7. StLuke 3 
little interpolation seems merely designed to throw a certai_—#0 
emphasis upon the words to which they are prefixed}. 

Somewhat similarly St Mark’s dvd 32 rijs cuxits wdbere ry sop" 
BoAjy becomes in Luke xxi 29 xat elmev wapaBodrjy airois “dere TE” 
OvKHY «.T.A. 

From these instances it will be seen at once that we haven “~ 

=z 
reason to demand a fresh speaker from the occurrence of t® o 
words «al etzey in Luke i 46. The verses i 42-45 are Elisabeth 
direct reply to Mary’s salutation, mentioned in i 40; the follow” 
ing verses i 46-55 (i.e. the Magntficat itself) are not conversatio 
but pious meditation: the transition from one to the other # 
marked by xal e?mev, indicating not a change of speaker, bu® 
of the mode of speech. 

This usage is by no means confined to St Luke’s Gospel: good 
instances are common enough elsewhere. Thus in John i 5of, 
‘Jesus answered and said unto him [i.e. Nathanael], “ Because 
I said ... thou shalt see greater things than these.” And he 
saith unto him, “Verily, verily... ”.’ Here the two sayings 
are absolutely continuous and addressed to the same individual. 
And again in Mark vii 8, 9, we read (our Lord is speaking): ‘“ Ye 
leave the commandment of God, and hold fast the tradition of 
men.” And he said unto them (xat éreyev airois), “ Full well do ye 
reject the commandment of God...”.’ But indeed we need not 





1 The above instances are all taken from our Lord’s sayings. It is only natural 
that most of the examples should occur in His words, because He is the chief 
speaker all through. But the same way of writing is found in the story of the 
Penitent Thief (Luke xxiii 42). Ess revanche, a speaker in a real dialogue is some- 
times not formally introduced each time by the Evangelist, as in Luke vii 41. Both 
in vii 41 and in xxi 10 most Western texts avoid the difficulties. 
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go further than 1 Kings xxii, the very same chapter to which the 
Bishop of Salisbury refers us. In v, 28 we read, ‘And Micaiah 
said, “If thou return at all in peace, the LorD hath not spoken 
byme.” And he said, * Hear, ye peoples, all of you”’}, 

But the Bishop of Salisbury urges that if the J/agnificat were 
not spoken by Mary, ‘the question of Elizabeth and her glowing 
words of address to her cousin received, so far as we know, no 
answer or acknowledgement.’ It seems to me that this is rather 
a prosaic way of looking at the tale as told by St Luke. I cannot 
see that the ‘question of Elizabeth’ is a genuine interrogation, 
or that Mary had any answer to give. ‘Whence is this to me, 
that the mother of my Lord should come unto me?’ Well, but 
is the Magnificat any answer to this question? I fully recognize 
that St Luke gives us the account of a conversation, and also that 
a ‘salutation’ requires an acknowledgement. But the whole of 
Elisabeth's words are the acknowledgement of Mary’s salutation, 
Which is expressly mentioned in vv. 40 and 41. 

If we assign the Magnificat to Elisabeth, the ‘ conversation’ of 
the two holy women has a striking parallel in Luke ii 25-35, 
ie, the ‘conversation’ of Mary and Simeon. In both cases 
Mary’s interlocutor is said to have a holy Spirit, in both cases the 
Whole of the words recorded is assigned to the interlocutor, and 
the words themselves consist partly of pious meditation, partly 
of words addressed exclusively to Mary. 

_ We have now to consider whether the actual contents of the 
Magnificat are specially appropriate to Mary. It is not con- 
Clusive to point to v. 48>, for the custom of calling the Mother 
Of our Lord ‘the Blessed Virgin’ is derived directly from the 
Wording of this verse. I am surprised to find the Bishop of 

saying that ‘the word paxdpios is not so common as 
to be used in such a connexion without emphasis’, Surely 
Haxapia is almost a technical term for a‘ happy mother’. Either 
the adjective itself, or the appropriate part of the verb paxapiCeuw, 

" The question at issue is one of style, not of authenticity, so that the mere 
syourence of the last clause in the Massoretic Text is sufficient for my purpose. 

again ina Chron. xviii27. 1 firmly believe them to be original ; but they 


eee es rect of 3 Regn. xxii 28, and the words 4nd he said are omitted 
eee of "hee Chron. xviii 27, probably because they seemed unnecessary. 





Tate © of arbitrary curtailment in the Greek of 3 Regn. xxii, 
bel 4 See takadas ok #1. 
VOL, VIL. Q 


ae — 
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is the proper word to use in cnshesieentte mother or a g 
mother 1. Bye Kind of oxymoron, wed to prof tt 
expected effect, paxapia is predicated of the barren 
unmarried (Wisd. i #4, Lake xxi 29, * Co. wi 40), butt est 
three passages are almost enough by themselves oa pees 
the word was ondinarly wed of the Seppienr atacaana 
their children. f 

There is an obvious example of this in Luke xi 27. A still 
more instructive instance is to be found in Gen. xxx 13, the 
Greek of which has, I believe, helped to colour the wording of 
Luke i 48. At the birth of Asher, who was counted as a ch id 
to Leah, she said Maxapla éysé, drt paxapl(ovely pe raom ab 
yovaixes. I cannot help believing that these very words we re 
in St Luke's mind, and that just as Leah is here making 0 hy 
of words on the name of Asher, so Luke i 49, 50 is a fF 
reference to the name John which was about to be given voll 
son of Elisabeth. on means ‘Jahwe has shewn mercy’; it 
is therefore exceedingly appropriate that Elisabeth should say: 
‘They will call me happy like Leah, and therefore the son that 
is to be born will derive his name from the Holy Name of the 
God of Israel and at the same time commemorate His 
Somewhat similarly Zacharias, the father of jon, when filled 
with a holy Spirit, speaks in i 72 of the ‘mercy’ of the Lord 
God of Israel, and in the following verse we may detect in the 
mention of the ‘oath’ which He sware to Abraham an allusion 
to the name of John’s mother, Elisabeth. 

The rest of the Magnificat, so far as it can be said to b& 
specially appropriate at all, fits Elisabeth's position better thar® 
Mary’s. ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord’ is re-echoed in i 5% 
where at the birth of John Elisabeth’s kinsfolk heard that the 
Lord had magnified His mercy towards her. That ‘her spirit — 
rejoiced (jyadlacev)’ is itself an echo of the leaping for apt 

éyaA\doe) with which Elisabeth’s unborn son welcomed the — 
Mother of his Lord. The words ‘For he hath regarded the 
lowliness of his handmaiden’ are a direct adaptation of Hannah's 
prayer in 1 Regn. i 11, and therefore more appropriate in Elisa- 
beth’s mouth than in any other. 

That the latter part of the A/agnificat is really sper 


+ e.g. 4 Macc, xvi g of3¢ paypn wAndeion pawapolhoopa, 
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Mary y or to Elisabeth in the historical setting of 
is a paradox which I am not prepared to 
yut it a coe cares hegrscriccn ve deoae Maas 
4 neo sists of adaptations of Old Testament phrases 
rious parts of the Bible’, the general effect being 
ame as Hannah's Song, itself a very curious psalm for 




































tL ke ae ee het te Se of Hannah’s Song 
cai peal peered beatae 
gr" 1e Rich. And in the LXX, as indeed the Bishop of 
out, Hannah’s speech to Eli is immediately 
44 rahe s Song with only xal efwey in between; 
. ‘but think thet this was in St Luke's mind when he 
ce oe ke immediately after Elisabeth's reply to 
ry’s gt In direct imitation of 1 Regn. fi 1 St Luke 
ts ral . a between the two parts of Elisabeth's utterances. 
¥ pond 1 of my note in Dr Burn's edition of Niceta 
: pressed the opinion thatthe Magnifct was more appropriate 
th of the matron Elisabeth than in that of the Virgin 
dl |T ventured to adapt the famous phrase of St Ignatius 
$8) In which Jens Christ is called God's Word that 
eying (abrod Adyos awd Xtyijs tpoeAddv). My 
| eo* tis intended by St Luke to be the Song 
h may be mistaken, but I cannot think that to be 
or in orthodoxy, which I share with Irenaeus, or 
or in taste, which I share with the author of the 


mn”. F. C. BuRKITT. 
| tp “ is taken from Isaiah xli 8f (LXX): notice the use of dyri- 


i this article was in tvpe that I was able to read Professor 
brilli , called Das Magnificat der Elisabet, in the Sitzungsberichte 
in Acad ie n ny fr 1900p. 38-586 Harnack’s general conclusions agree 
ly with Eeruen sure yeisered to defend, ‘So schrieb er [Lukas] 
i eles -s konnte zu der Annahme verfihren, als trete ein neues 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE CODEX CORBEIENSIS (ff). IL 


Relation of f€ to other Old Latin Texts. 

For the purposes of our study we have ready to hand the tals Jes of 
readings in Old Latin Biblical Texts, No. ii. On p. exciisqg. = list 
of readings is given in which a and x (or a, e and ”) agree agairamst all 
(or most) other authorities. 

The list of these readings is as follows :-— 

(1) St John xix 28 alt aen. 


(2) io 29 optulerunt az. 

(3) ” 31 quoniam cena pura erat ae a. 
(4) ” 31 ne an. 

(5) - 31 tollerentur de cruce aa. 


(6), 34. percussit an. 
(7) 36 abeoan, 
(8) *. 39 ©4venerunt ergo aa. 
(9) “ 39 aloen ex (a defective), 
(10) s- 40 corpus ihm aen, 
(11) Pe 40 adligaverunt an. 
(12) eS 40 est consuetudo aa. 


The corresponding readings of ff are (1) ai?, (2) obtulerunt, (3) que 
niam parascevem cenam paraverant (a corrupt conflation of two reading, 
parasceve = f and pura erat), (4) ne, (5) tollerentur, (6) percussit, (7) om 
eo, (8) venerunt ergo, (g) aloe, (10) corpus ihu, (11) adligaverunt, (12) sc 
consuetudo. 

Thus out of the twelve readings there is agreement with # in eight 
(for aloe and a/oé are both opposed to a/ves); and as to the four 
remaining instances, # has in one a conflate reading that contains the 
text of ae, in one a mere variation of the letters d and fp (optulerunt 
is actually found in # in St Luke), whilst the addition of de cruce in 
a and # is a gloss which # agrees with ¢ in omitting, and, finally, corpus 
thm is a scribe’s error. The conclusion to be drawn from this is that in 
the Gospel of St John af contain a common element, which is only 
partly shared by e. Some MSS (such as /) contain in part an ancient 
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test and in part a Vulgate text. The text of 7, however, is homogeneous 
tHroughout. The conclusion arrived at from an examination of St John 
is borne out in the other Gospels, It may be put to the test by 
©xcamining the following texts, a/d¢f‘/, in the first twenty-two verses of 
the first chapter of St Mark, the verses for which the fragment # is 
©2<tant (¢ is not available). On collating with Wordsworth and White’s 
©clition of the Vulgate a is found to have 98 variations, 4 61, @ 72, ¢ 49, 
# 24, and f 100, 
With a alone f has the following readings :— 
v. 5 regio iudeae (a iudaeae), . . dd/? iud, regio. 
v. 5 omnes hierosol.... 6¢/¢vg hierosol. universi, 
v. 6 indutus.. , 6d/?ug vestitus. 
v. 9 ab iohannem . ., 4¢¢# (/ om.) ab iohannen. 
v. 18 relictis omnibus... dd/f relictis retibus. 
_ With a and d alone :— 
vv. 7, 8 transpose ego quidem baptizo vos (vos baptizavi a, vos 
b=e3ptizo d) in aquam (aqua ad and +in paenitentiam a). 
v. 8 illis diebus . . . diebus illis 4/¢ 
v. g ipse (om, veo) ...ille autem 47... ille vero /og, 
“With d alone :— 
v. 7 veniet,.. ad/ug venit, 
“With # alone :— 
v. 7 fortior me .,. post me fortior me ad, , . fortior post me 4. 
With ¢ and d:— 
v. 11 vox (om. facta est)... venit vox a... vox facta est 4/ug. 
“With 6 and ¢:— 
v. 14 OM, regni. 
“With no consentient # exhibits the following readings :— 
v, t ante te et ante fac... . aéd/¢ ante faciem. 
v. I viam tuam ante te... @4d/7 om. ante te, 
v. 6 edens., . edebat aé/ (aedebat d #), 
v7 imaquam.,. in aqua aédd/t. 
zw. 8 vos baptizo, . . baptizo vos dd/i, 
@. II carissimus...aéd/¢ dilectus. 
w. 12 tulit... duxita.., expulit 4/¢. .. eiecit d. 
vw, 15 adinpleta, ., a/d/impleta . , . /og impletum. 
@. 15 in evangelium ... in evangelio ad/., . evangelio dug. 
w. 16 iactantes... aé4a/fvg mittentes. 
v.19 aptantes’ .». feficientes a , . , conponentes da me Z?). 
@, 21 ingressus sabbatis , . . (6d /) / sabbatis (-o) ingressus .. . a var. 
The greater part of these appear to be alternative iacalitiogs of the 
“Ame fundamental Greek text. 
+ d has aptaverunt lampadas suas in St Matt. xxv 7. 
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The result of this analysis is to shew that in St Mark the texts of 
a and ff depart more widely from the wording of the Vulgate than does 
the text of @ or of 4 or of ¢; whilst / is almost pure Vulgate. It is seen 
that ¢ exhibits an Old Latin text with a strong Vulgate admixture; and 
é and the Vulgate are much more closely related than might have been 


Interpolations often afford valuable clues as to the relations of MSS 
to one another. There are two especially noteworthy interpolations in 
ff—the long interpolation in St Matt. xx which is found in eight other 
Old Latin MSS, in the Syriac of Cureton (not in Syr*™), was known to 
Hilary, and was paraphrased by Juvencus. This addition, therefore, 
goes back to the most ancient times, and were it found in any other 
Greek MS besides D would have a strong claim to be considered 
authentic. 

The second (a shorter interpolation) is found elsewhere only in 
aandd. It occurs in St John vi after verse 56. The form inafis 
precisely identical, except that @ reads ¢o for illo. The form in dis 
longer. Dr Scrivener refers to Victorinus (A.D. 303) as citing this 
interpolation as genuine Scripture. 

But the importance of the interpolation is that it establishes another 
bond of affinity between our MS and a and 2. 

Peculiar readings of a and ff. aff share many peculiar readings. 
In St John a and f# alone read gesfa for facta (i 28); alone add inoitata 
in ii 1 ; with @ alone add ef ( f om. ) dixit i/iis (supported by 8) in vi 79; 
alone read. inferdi¢ in. xi 9, fifius in xi 52, unus adstans ex ministris iO 
xviii 42, pol/uerentur in xviii 28, and praecingit in xxi 18, With » both 
a and ff read percussit in xix 34; with e they read recuduerat in xxi 2% 
and in the same verse they alone read ef conversus. We might also add 
that a and ff, with but few consentients, both add ece gui tolfit peceatu™ 
mundi in i 36. They alone read shs in ii 23; with d they have accept 
in iii 33; with / the form samaritana (f sammaritiana) i iniv7. T 
agreement in the other Gospels is not less than in St John. Thus ™ 
St Luke vil 15 af alone repeat iwvents, and in St Matt. xxvi 36 read 
gedsamant ( = 6). 

Both a and ff have the custom of indenting quotations from the O1¢ 
Testament. This indentation prevails more in_f than in a; and © 
sometimes found in # wrongly applied. 


Noteworthy Readings common to da and fi. 


Taking St Mark for our comparison of the readings of fand d, ™ 
find both add gued _fecerat occulto, with air, in vy 33; both add vade * 
domum tuam et in viii 26; both supply im afrium in xv 1, in which the! 
are supported by ac and Origen, Finally ¢ and f alone read ange/* 
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43 +proficiscens = aur (e + prodiens). 
5° +propterea = aur. 
ii 3 +fili =e Ambr. 
8 et fecerunt sicut dixit (ff + illis) = ¢ aur. 
10 +Vvero = aur. 
ili 12 creditis = aur, 
13 +is (ff his). v 
18 om. autem. 
19 +dei = aur. 
iv 7 samaritana (/ sammaritiana) = a. 
v 6 in languore = aur. 
9g >ille homo. 
24 +aeternam. 
28 +dico enim vobis, 
31 ergo (vg ego). 
33 +ipsi. 
42 + ipsis. 
45 + ergo = ar. 
vi 1 illius tib. = aur. 
§ elevasset. 
9 +homines. 
13 superfuerant. 
14 venit = aur. 
1§ incipiunt venire et rapere eum = 6. 
15 om. ipse = 4, 
22 om. abissent = WN. 
24 +confestim. 
62 quid (f# +ergo) cum. 
vii x ambulandi = a. 
18 suam propriam (propiam f°) = ¢. 
23 accepit (adc. f ) = aur. 
26 +forte =. 
35 incipit ire ( # irae). 
§1 facit = ¢. 
vili 33 >nemini umgq. serv. = 4, 
33 estis. 
xii 30 +haec vox = Tert. 
Post xvi 13 / deficit. 


An examination of these readings would point to the conclusi 
that f and / in St John were both descended from (or both interpolat 
from) an ancient MS which had in its text not a few additions of single 
words. Many of these additions, as 4 (ii 3) which is shared with e and 
det (iii 19) in common with ass, have little to recommend them. In 
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ftardamental text # has a much larger element in common with 4 and ¢ 
than with 2 
Common element in ff andc. Between fand ¢ there are very many 
Striking agreements in the warp and woof of their text; and one is led 
thereby to conclude that in remote times they had a common or very 
Closely related ancestor, But the text of ¢c has been much more emended 
than that of 7 in the process of the centuries, and has now a much 
larger Vulgate element. In the Pericope in St John viii f# and ¢ have 
S@ many readings in common that they must both be derived from 
& common archetype. But while #/ and ¢ resemble each other in the 
Structure of their sentences and often begin sentences in the same way, 
Wiz. St Mark xv 39 cum autem videret (vg videns autem), xiii 18 orate 
©“7zZ0 (vg vero); the text of ¢ very seldom agrees with # in the matter 
©f omissions from the Vulgate. Much of the purely Western element 
im ce has been sadly watered down by Vulgate infusions. Nevertheless 
the two MSS undoubtedly proceed from the same original or from two 
Wer closely related originals. 
‘Wve find 7 often agreeing with the 4c# group; but, on the whole, 
* is nearer the revised text of Jerome than J, and much nearer than f. 
“Thus f touches all the oldest texts; but it is at the same time in 
*Siany readings independent of them all. 


Relation of ff toe, k and St Cyprian. 


“The quotations from St Cyprian are taken from O. Z. Biblical Texts 
B., xc sqq. 
Cypr. St Mark viii 38. 


Sees, Ixiii 15. vii bh 
i conrusus me fuerit Qui autem conFusuS Qui autem me confessus 
2 fundetur (= vg) eum me fuerit et meos..,.¢t (=d) fuerit et meos..,. 
Slias hominis, filius hominis confandet et filios hominis confun- 
illum. detur (=d vg’) illum. 


Xt will be noticed here that # has preserved Cyprian’s reading con- 
us, which has suffered corruption in both 4 and d. 


St Mark xi 24, 25. 


= 


Fesein, iii 42. 
Omnia — quaecumque Omnia quecumque Omnia quaecumque 
tage ET PETiTIs credite ORATIS ET PETITIS credite adoratis eT prritis credite 
“Mia accipietis et ERUNT quoniam adcipietis eterit quia accipietis et ERUNT 


“ebi, vobis. vobis. 


Sie is the ‘ African’ form (¢ f have venient ; b evenient ; og veniet) 
erif is probably another and more literal translation of the same 


we text (Zora). 


WOL. VII. R 
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Ad Fortun. c. 2. De 
Ecel, Un, c. 15. Audi 
Isracl, dma ds tuus pus 
unus est, et diliges dom 
dm tuum pe toto corde 
tuo et pe tota anima tua 
et de tota virtute tua. 
Hoc primum et secundum 
simile nuic: diliges pro- 
ximum tuum tamquam 
(= vg) te. Jn Ais duobus 
et prophetae. 


Here ff together with ¢@ has alone of Latin MSS preserved the secomed 
dms which is found in St Cyprian. Also # Cyprian support pracapta 
as opposed to mandatum, ff (k) read diligis for diliges, and fotis viribees 
tuis for tota mente (= vg). Finally f combines with 4 Cyp. in readings 


Auic for ili. 


é€ 

Cavete (=wg) AB 
scribis qui volunt in stolis 
ambulare et salutationes 
in foro et SESSIONEM 
PRIMAM in synagogis .... 
et OCCANSIONE (=a) longa 
adorantes hi accipient 
ABUNDANTIUS, ... 
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St Mark xii 29-31. 


Audi rstraner dms ds 
noster DMS unus est et 
piticis dom dm tuum ex 
toto corde tuo et ex tota 
animam tuam et ex TOTIS 
VIRIBUS TuIs et ex tota 
virtute tua. Hoc est 
primum mandatum se- 
cundum autem simile est 
Huic diligis proximum 
tuum sicut te ipsum: maius 
horum PRECEPTORU™ aliud 
non est, 


St Mark xii 38. 
f 


Videte as scribis qui 
volunt in stolis ambulare 
et SALUTARI in foro et in 
primis cathedris sedere in 
synagogis ,..+ . OCCAN- 
stone longa orantes hi 
adcipient maius iudicium, 





Ls] 

Audi 1spranet dom 45 
hoster unus est et puiGt™ 
dom dm etsum pe tot@ 
corde tuo et DE ToTs= 


» 

Cavite ap seribit q==? 
volunt in stolis amhuas= 
et SALUTARI in foro 
SESSIONEM PRIMAM. . » 
ista faciunt in excusatio=™ 
longa hi accipient ab=== 
UNDANTIUS iudicium, 


a ffk combine against ¢ in sa/ufari; and ae ff read occansione against == 


sol tenegavit 
FULGOREM suum et stellae 
de caelo cadent et virtutes 
quae IN CAELIS ( = vg’) sunt 
MOVEBUNTUR (=vg), Et 
tunc videbunt filium homi- 
nis venientem cum’ virtute 
MULTA (=a) et CLARITATE, 


St Mark xiii 23-26, 
VIDETE 
ecce praedixi vobis omnia 
sed in illis diebus post 
tribulationem illam_ sol 
obscurabitur et luna non 
dabit lumen suum et 
stellae quae sunt in caelo 
erunt CADENTES (=a) et 
virtutes caelorum MOVE- 
BuNTUR. Et tune videbunt 
filium hominis venientem 
cum (=a) nubibus cum 
virtutae MULTA (=d) et 
gloria. 


Vos autem vipeTe ece—* 
praedici vobis omnia, HE * 
illis diebus post til— 
tionem sol tenebricavit = 
luna non dabit ro.err=— 
suum et stellae caper 2 
fortitudines 16 cara 
(<=vg) commovebut==* 
Et tunc videbunt filice™ 
hominis venientem inna 
cum virtute magn < 
CLARITATE. 


ke have in common /fu/gorem and the ‘ African’ word ¢/aritate; DU 
ak have cadentes against e, whilst fd read mu/fa against &, 
1 Nulibus cum perhaps dropped out by homoeoteleuton, 
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It is clear that ¢ and & have a peculiar element in common with 
St Cyprian ; but it is also clear that f'd¢ and fa have a common element 
that gathers support from St Cyprian, and clear too that # touches & 
with one hand and ¢ with the other, and joins in those readings of 
ke, which until # was known were thought to be purely ‘African’. To 
illustrate this we will place side by side the text of ¢, f/ and 4 in St Matt. 


ili 47, 48. 
_lterum simile est re- 


Iterum simile est re- 
gnum caelorum reti misso 
in mare qnod ex omni 
genere piscium collegit 

cum autem esset imple- 
a! eduxerunt id ad litus 
et sedentes § elegerunt 
optimos in vasis suis malos 
autem proicerunt + loras. 


Iterum simile est re- 
gpum caelorum retiaculum 
missu in mare quod ex 
omni genere colligat : eum 
inpletum est autem in- 
posuerunt illud ad litus 
et sedentes collegerunt 
quae optuma sunt in vasa 
quae autem mala reiece- 
runt. 


Out of six ‘Africanisms’ f has complete agreement in three, and partial 
4gfe@rment in the fourth, reading #d for t//ud. 


But the text of fin St Matthew has other ‘ Africanisms’. 


In discuss- 


the ‘African’ strain in am, Dr Sanday speaks with confidence of 


only two readings in a as ‘ African’: 


: “In St Matt. xxviii there are two 


coONStructions acceferunt ef xxviii 12, and cum vidissent xxviii 17, which 
are haracteristically ‘ African’, and are shared in each case by a with 


4 ffaement of e.” 


wow, strangely enough, these two characteristically ‘ African’ con- 
are the readings of ft 


ing Fas 
ular 


is a more important piece of evidence still in favour of regard- 
‘African’. The translation of dogafw by clarifico, from its 
occurrence in ¢, 4, as well as in the quotations of St Cyprian 


and other African fathers, has long been a kind of touchstone for testing 


MSS. 


Th St John S0¢éLw occurs twenty-three times, and is variously rendered 
in « * European’ and mixed texts by g/ortjico, honorifico, honoro, magnifico, 
22 even honorem acipio. Clarifico is the ‘ African’ rendering. 

These twenty-three occurrences of Soféfw are rendered in ¢ by ma- 
— (2), glorifico (10), Aonorifico (2), honoro (1), and c/arifico (8). 

if carifico is read no fewer than twenty-two times (in St John 
Lip 3 a no other Latin support ') and is only in one solitary instance 
by Aonorifico (St John vii 39). 


"The evidence 
Se joun 


could scarcely be more conclusive with regard to 


™ Similarly in St John xi 40 f alone of Latin MSS has the ‘African’ ¢’aritatem for 


Seay, 
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It is worthy of note that 5 in St John reads darséco fifteen times out 
of twenty-three, whilst in a c/arifico is never found. 

The following list of common errors or interpolations peculiar to 
ef, or found in ¢ and § and one other authority, is not without its 
significance : — 

St John ii 3 vinum non habent fili = 2 

8 et fecerunt sicut dixit illis (eis ths ¢) = /. 
g aquam vinum factum (sic) = 4 
Viii 3 statuisset for statuissent '. 
xvii 7 servavi (servabi ¢). 
11 malachus = a. 
xxl 9 gubitis = 6. 
St Luke i 19, 26 grabiel (grabriel ¢). 
ix 3 petram (=peram). 
xiv 31 militibus fice (= milibus). 
xxiv 13 ammaus et cleophas = Ambr. 

It is scarcely probable that two translators acting independently, one 
in Africa and one in Europe, would by a mere coincidence both write 
militibus twice for milibus, petram for peram, or even statuzsset for 
stafuissent in exactly the same verse. The only alternative is that the 
blunder was imported and substituted for the correct reading. This 
is hardly likely to have been the case. 

The direction in which the data collected would point is towards 
@ common origin of the texts hitherto separately classified as African 
and European. 

The following readings are also worthy of consideration : 

St Mark ix 15 gaudentes cd fi. 

x 40 aliis paratum est Of &. 
[The scribe read adAAors instead of dAX’ ols. ] 
xii 23. +munda ¢&. 
xv 25 custodiebant df/k nr. 
St Luke ix 25 prode est de /. 
xii It excusetis ¢ é. 
xii 32 nolite timere (metuere ¢) pusillum gregem ¢e s. 
xiv 22 locutus (for locus) ae ffl r. 
xvi r2 meum e2/, 
St John iii 17 -mitteret ¢effaur. 
xix § om. et dicit eis ecce homo @aeffr. 
xxi 24 + de ihu ae (ihm). 
* The cogency of this particular instance is somewhat lessened by the common 


confusion in f between the 3rd pers. sing. and the 3rd pers. plur., viz. rsfrat a 
intrant and vice versa. Popular speech confused the pronunciation, as is the case 


to-day with their derivatives entre and entrent. 
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Agreement of ff and the best Old Latin MSS with Cureton’s Syriac 
- (Syret) and the Sinai Palimpsest (Syrtit), 

A further proof of the antiquity of the Old Latin text of our MS is 
its large measure of agreement with the ancient Syriac version. This 
agreement is most striking in those readings where # with @ and 4 and 
the best Old Latin MSS support the Syriac against the testimony of 
2 and B. An examination of these readings seems to point to the 
conclusion that the common ancestor of N and B represented a fuller 
and smoother text than that vouched for by the consensus of the Old 
Latin and the Syriac. 

St Matt. xii rr om. é& cum Avid & Syreu et ain, |, YNB 

13 om. dys cum a dc Syreu et ain... Sys NBA 
xiii r Om. rs olkias cum D abdek Syr*iM . .. ris oixias NB 
Syrea 
II jmcep ovpavav cum a Je & Syrtit. . . rév otp. & B Syreu 
13 add. nequando convertantur D a ddeh Syrov etain, _, 
om. & B 
25 om. a’rov cum ¢#& Syrcaetsin Tren... . abrovad NB 
§5 add. iwond (after réxrovos)cum ab gh Syreu (ot sin). , | 
om. 8 B ¢ & [Syrtin om. réxrovos] 
xiv 18 om. de cum D' a de Syret [Syrtiv illegible]. . . dde 8 B 
26 om. of pabyrait cum a bN* Syrtin .. . af pabyrai N* B 


Syrea 
32 dvaBavros airov cum be Syre® . . . dvaGdvrwv abray 
a NB Syrsin 


xv 28 om. atrg cum a é Syr@0 . .. airg NB Syreu he 
Xvi 6 om. épare xai cum @ d Syrcv et sin... Spare xai N B (e) 
27 ra épya cum a6 ogelia * Syroa (Syrsin deficit)... 7. 
apatw NS B e vgelia 
xviii 10 add trav morevdvrwy eis éué cum O¢d g Syre¥... om 
ae og NB Syrsin 
Iz versum habet cum @ dd og Syre.... om. NB Syrtine 
31 om. odddpa cum a be Syr#ia , . . ofddpa SN B Syret d 
32 OM. éxeivyy cum ab og Syrtin , . . éxeivyy SB D Syreve 
xix 4 om. dx’ dpyys cum Syr#in . . . dx’ dpyns abde & BSyreu 
Q porxara. sine addit. cum addeN Syrovetsin,, , BCZ 
additamentum habet 
16 dddoxare dyalé, ri romjow (om. dyafov) cum Syrev,.. 
dddoxare dyad, ri dyalov rojow be ug Syrin.., 
dddoxare, ri ayaov ronow ade NB 
17 add. 6 eds cum 4(e) og Syret... om. ad NB Syrtin 
20 add. éx veornrés pou cum a b(d)e Syrou et sin, , , om. 
NB og 
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St Matt. xix 25 add. xai éhoByOyocav abd Syr Hil....om. NB 


Og 
29 Om. # rarépa cum Jd e Syre® et sin, , . 7) rarépa BW Bog 
xx 28 additamentum longum habet cum a é¢de Syre" Hil. 
-». om. 8B Syrti" og 
xxi 12 Tod Geod cum ade Syr™ (Syr#n deficit)... om, 6NB 
26 om. oty cum ad de Syre4 et sin... oy NB og 
29 add. in vineam cum @aéde Syre™ et sin, ,. om. RB XY 
37 forsitan cum dce A Syret et sin, ,. om. agg WB 
41 om. aire (post droduc.) cum Syre et sin... aire ab 
eug 8B 
44 om. versum cum ade Syrsin Iren. ... habet NE 
Syret og 
xxii 13 dpare atrov wodGv kal yeipov kal cum abd e (Syreuct =) 
Iren. ... dyoavtes airod wodas Kat yeipas NW B og 
34 em’ abrév cum b (a deficit) ded Syreu et sin... éx) —¥ 






airs NB og 
35 add. xai Aéyow cum 4 d Syreu et sin... om. NBe og 
xxiii 4 om. xal dueBdoraxra cum ade & Syre et sin Tren, , —— ° 


kai dveBdor. BD 
Ig Om. pwpol cai cum ade (4 deficit) 8 Syre et sn, _ 
pwpoi kat BC. Postea Syre" deficit 


In St Mark Syr™ is missing, only the last four verses survive. Th 
agreement of # Syr*™ against 8 B may be noted in many passages (=a 
this Gospel. 

St Mark i 34 om. ypiordv elva: cum ad de B Syr8i? ... ypuorroy yee 

BC 


35 om. évyvya cum aéde Syrit .. . &wvya BB og 
ii 23 om. éd6v woety cum dé ¢ Syrt... dddy row a og B 
26 om. éri dBudBap dpytepéws cum addeSyrit... &i Ae 
dpy. SB og 
27 om. vers. 27 cum ade (Syrit) .. . habet versum 8 = 
b og 
iii 7 om. FxodovOyoe cum abde SyP™... jolovOyrae = 
B og 
iv 4 om. éyévero cum Sde og Syr™ , .. dyévero a NB 
10 of pabyrai avrot cum a 4d Syr™™. .. of rept airoy oo 
trois bwoexa WB og : 
16 Om. dpotws cum add Syrt . . . dpoiws SW B og 
V2I om. & ro riot cum adde Syr#it...& 7G zholw 
NB og 
2I om. xai jv cum dde Syrit ... cat Fv a og BB 
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t Mark v 23 om. woAAd cum dd Syrtin ,. . rodAd ae ug. NB 
vi 7 om. ynpgaro cum adde Syria. . . npfaro N B og 
20 érote. cum @ bd Jatt. Syrti0.. . . rope SB cop. 
25 0m. pera orovdns cum abd Syrtin.. . pera orovdis 
NB og 
25 OM. qrycaro cum add Syrtin . . . yrycaro N B ug 
31 om. tyeis airot cum ad ug Syrit... ipeis abrot (4) 


33 OM. Kat mponAOov airov’s cum abd Syr#it... Kat apo- 
7A9ov atrovs 8 B og 
53 OM. Kat mpocwppicbyoay cum add Syrtin , . . xai mpoc- 
wppiocOnoav © B vg 
56 om. avrod (post myavro) cum @b Syrsit .. . airov NB 
D og 
vii 24 om. Kal odavos cum add Syrit .. . xat odavos 8 Bog 
IX 39 Om. rayv cum a bd Syria... raxyt SB BD (sic) og 
X 2 OM. dapuraion cum a bd k Syrtin ... dapat 8 B vg 
6 om. xricews cum Jd Syr@i2 ... xricews akhog NB 
25 om. eiceAGeity cum ad k Syr*in . . . cineAOeiv Bug N B 
xi 3 ti Avere rov radov cum @bd... ri (om. Avere Tov 7d.) 
Syr#in . . . ri wotetre rovro SN B ug lia 
23 Om. atrg cum 44 Syr#in.. .airgadugN B 
28 om. iva ratra rogs cum add Syr®2... va radra rors 
N Bog 
31 om. oy cum abdk Syrin ... ov BB D (sic) ug 
xii 2 tva dwd Tov Kaprov Tov duredovos Sdcovew cum abd 
Syren... iva rapa Trav yewpyav AdBy awd Tov Kaproy 
Tou duredovos © B ug 
14 om. dapnev cum abd Syri? .. , ddpev NB vg 
28 om. rdvrwv cum a bd Syrs0 ,.. . rdvrwv NB vg 
43 OM. rav BadAdvrwy cum gbd Syrtin , . . roy BaAdOvrwy 
NBkvg 
xii 4 Om. wdvra cum ak Syrsin ... rdvra D2 NB 
g om..Brézrere 5é dpets Eavrovs ad (d defic.) Syrtin .. . Bré- 
mere 5é 5. éavr. & B (2) og 
XIV 10 OM. avrots cum adh (4 defic.) Syr®® . . . adrois NB ug 
65 om. airg (post A€yev) cum Syrtin ,.. airg NBA vg 
72 Kai npgato kAaiev cum adh og Syri2 ... nal éreBadav 
é&xAquev NB 
XV 24 OM. Tis ri dpy cum @& (ad defic.) Syrit .. . ris ri dpy 
NB 
35 om. (Se cum @& Syr2 .. . be NB 
40 OM. xai (ante Mapia 7 May.) cum @& Syrtin ... cai NB 
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In the Gospel of St Luke there is extant for most of the Gospel both — 
Syrin and Syr*, | 

Dealing only with omissions, and passing by those readings where 
#7, supported by the best Old Latin MSS, unites with either Syri™ or 
Syrc4 against S B, we will give a list of some variants in which /# com- 
bines with both Syre* and Syr*i against the authenticity of words which 
both 8 and B attest. 


St Luke iii ro om. otv cum dde 
16 om. 6 iwavyns abd 
vii 38 om. ypéaro cum adde 
46 om. rhv xedadyy pov cum @ solo 
Vill 5 OM. Tov otpavov cum abdel 
18 om. ot cum aéc/ 
30 om. eiopAGey cum abcd 
ix 9 om, 8 (post rs) cum 4/¢r 
37 om. éf7s cum adde/l 
39 Om. xpdfa cum ade/r 
48 om. atrots cum adcdelgr 
xi 7 om. pov cum 4d (a deficit) 
24 OM, rére Cum @ Og 
26 om. ékac cum addilg 
28 om. pevoww cum abdig 
44 om. os cum aécdeitlg 
xii 11 om. # rf cum abddetlg 
18 om. kai ra dyabd pou cum Nadceilg 
19 Om. yuy7 cum adcerlr 
47 Om. 7) rouoras cum 4 (a defic.) e #7 
56 om, ras cum éd (a defic.) e147 
xill 5 OM. wdyres Cum # / solis 
xiv 2 om. ms cum décdilg 
8 OM. tro twos cum ¢dt/ 
8 om. in’ airov cum adcdilg 
29 om. dpéwvra cum adcilg 
xv 8 om. dpaypa cum adcdetlgr 
I2 om, avravy cum adcelr 
XVili 40 OM. mpds avrév cum adei/s 
xix 25 om, xal elrov airG wipe Eyer déxa pevas cum adde 
28 om. eumporfey cum acdilgrs (6 defic.) 
3° OM. rwrore cum acdetlgs (6 defic.) 
37 om. dvvdyewy cum ¢(d@)i/s (6 defic.) 
XX 25 om. rofvwy cum adei/g (6 defic.) 
XxXl 10 OM. rére éXeyev atrois cum adet/ r (d defic.) 
15 OM, i) dvrameiy cum acilgr (6 defic.) 
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St Luke xxi 30 om. 73) cum ade 

35 OM. dons 

xxii 20 om. versum totum cum aéddei/ 
23 om. é§ atrov cum addeilg 

xxiii 27 OM. woAd cum bcder 
2g om. iéov cum addelr 

XXIV I OM. dpwpyatra cum abcdelr 
3 Om, xvpiov cum addelr 
17 OM. repurarowres cum abcelr 
21 om. ov raow Trovros cum abclr 
22 om. d\Aa cum aéer 
32 om, éAdAa qpiv cum adcelr 


The Syriac Version and the Old Latin Version both date from the 
‘€cond century. Their agreement therefore points to what were the 
f€adings of the Greek Text prevalent anterior to the time when these 
Versions were made—one in the East and the other in the West. 
ir common readings are the readings of Greek MSS that were 
©urrent two centuries at least before our oldest extant Greek codices & 
“nd B were written. 
Internal Evidence from examining the work of the scribe of ff. 
“That the scribe of # made many blunders is very apparent, but that 
fabricated any new readings nowhere appears. He seems to have been 
©Onsistently faithful to his archetype. He is guilty (never, I believe, inten- 
Nonally) of changing now and then the order of two consecutive words— 
® Blunder that has no serious consequences. In St Mark xvi he writes ‘eis 
“*¢77; gui ipso fuerant’; in xv he writes ‘lazapmathani’ for ‘lama zapthani’; 
™ Vii 7 he pens ‘vano autem colunt docentes me doctrinas’. In St Luke 
ti he gives us ‘numquid aliquid de vobis fuit’; and a few other 
“Wchlike mistakes are found in the MS. 
_ 4s regards harmonizing # shews none of those obvious attempts 
Which are found in both a and 4, while of tampering with or conjecturally 
“Mending the sacred text we find not a shred of evidence that our scribe 
On the contrary, a pronounced harmonizing tendency appears in 4! ; 
“Md a fabricating tendency in ¢«. Both scribes treat their text with 
* free hand. The scribe of 4 actually eliminates altogether St Luke 
"i 34 and substitutes a later verse in its place. Nothing of this nature 
Sccurs in f Again, 4 and ¢ both transpose the sacramental verses 
Mm St Luke xxii. And in St Mark v 17 the Gadarenes beseech our 
Lord in 4 ‘ ut non recederet a regionibus eorum ’. 
—* Cf St John vi 11; St Luke iv 8; St Mark ii 26; St John iii 22 (om. ¢f 
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In ¢ the work of the ingenious scribe is apparent almost on eve ag e 
and no MS I have ever examined have I found $0 unreliable for ve 
accuracy. The amount of error in ¢ is prodigious. Thus, in S 
xxiv 34, ¢ reads ‘et visus est simoni et meray perm 
though our Lord had told Simon the events of the walk to E 
The scribe confuses Cleophas and Cephas, Again, the scribe ec 
Simon Peter and Simon the Pharisee in St Luke vii. sen 
pertial to the name Capemaum, ‘which ie SuRitiaiiaaaes Paae ee 
for Corozain. In St Luke xiii 4 the tower in Siloam killed not ei ie 
but eighteen thousand! Again, in St Luke xix 22 we have the b 
alteration in ¢: ‘ex ore tuo te condemno quoniam ego austerus sum 
In St Luke xviii 2 we are told by ¢, ‘oportet semper operare e 
deficiet’. Once more and lastly, in St Luke asec the text of ere 
‘nempe consentitis non placere vobis facta patrum ipst 
eos occiderunt vos autem gloriamini,’ from which it needs avery 
divination, not to mention conjectural emendation, to recover t 
text 4, 

The conclusion arrived at from a comparison with the Old | 
texts of 4 and ¢, is that the text of fis less cocodct dan ihe ei 
others, and at the same time is absolutely free from all those w 
transpositions and alterations which are found to a certain extent 
é, and to an amazing extent in «. . 

And if of all Old Latin MSS ff is the least ‘emended ’, it — 
it is the most valuable of all for the recovery of the rors died | 
Autographs. 





Origin of the Old Latin Text. 


Lachmann has expressed his belief that the Old Latin Version ogee” 
nated in Africa, probably at Carthage. 

The variations in the Old Latin MSS are due to the fact that the 
African Text soon became more or less assimilated to the 
Greek Text, especially in the case of those MSS which reached Italy ©. 
For it is highly probable that the zeal for ‘emending’ Old Latin us 
by the aid of Greek MSS would flourish much more in Rome and I : 
than in the provinces. Augustine states (De Doctr. Christ. lib. ii) tha" 
to settle the right reading the Greek Text must be referred to; and with 
little critical sagacity he bids his readers use the ‘emended’ Latin texts 
which he tells us are those written in Italy. For when Augustine say 

‘interpretatio Itala’, he must be understood to mean ‘ex 

Italica’. He himself would seem to have used either Italian MSS oc 





1 F.C. Burkitt de loc. says: ‘This verse contains the African mempe for dpa, the=— 
non placere nobis stands for ph ovwevioxeiv (=D), so that glonamuim is 
something more than a mere guess. Syr™ also paraphrases Luke xi 48%’ 


——— 
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ESS of his own country that had been accommodated to Ttalian MSS. 
Nam codicibus e: andis,’ he says (ibid.), ‘primitus debet invigilare 
nllertia eorum qui dates nostras nosse desiderant, ut emendatis 

-emendati cedant ex uno dumtaxat interpretationis genere venientes 
peibcet ex interpretatione Africana). In ipsis autem interpretationibus 
Itala ceteris praeferatur: nam est tenacior verborum cum perspicuitate 
‘sententiae.’ Compared with the MSS of other countries the MSS of 
Tilly are those which held most closely to the letter of the then current 
Greek text. 
| Again, when Augustine says that the Latin translators cannot be 
tumbered (‘ut enim cuique primis fidei temporibus in manus yenit 
Codex Graecus, et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utriusque linguae habere 
Videbatur, ausus est interpretari’), his meaning is not that there were 
during the second and third centuries in Africa many translators and 
tanslations of the whole New Testament, but that those who inter- 
Polated the original Version were too many to be counted. 

That Italian emending of Latin MSS which Augustine speaks of as 
bing more learned and more recent than the work of the ancient 
African interpolators was still going on in Italy, and far surpassed what 
Augustine himself was able to achieve in the same field. In fact, 
Augustine’s great contemporary, Jerome, did no more, as he himself 
‘ells us, than nig the Italic or emended text which he found pre- 
valent in the Roman Church, and in which he corrected only those 
readings which were unintelligible, leaving the rest of the text to remain 
*S he found it. The Itala and the Vulgate are thus practically the 
‘ame text, and both represent the Greek text of the fourth century. 

_From considerations such as these Lachmann, following Augustine, 

Old Latin Texts into emended and non-emended. He cites as 
n example of an emended MS the Brescia Gospels (/), and a ‘regia 
Sdex plus mille annorum’, which he found at Berlin. He classes 
With the Italic or emended copies". 
The Old Latin MSS which Lachmann held in highest estimation and 
led non-emended were a, 6,and¢, Except in a few faulty citations 
Was unknown to him. 
Lachmann’s theory received the approbation of Tischendorf : — 
“Quae coniectura egregie inde commendationem habet quod satis 
mvenit cum Augustini circa Italam interpretationem laude: esse enim 
m verborum (scilicet graecorum) tenaciorem (quippe rursus ad Graeca 



















* « De Bobiensi vero quid dicemus nisi hunc quoque suis partibus parum fidelem 
mma negligentia perversis ac mutilatis sententiis efficere ut sui potins arbitrii esse 
ave sibi tradifa cum fide reddere videatur} WHunc igitur inter Italicos merito 
vermus idioticum,.’ Nov. Test. Graece et Latine, Carolus Lachmannus recenswait, 
trod, p. xvii. 


a 
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correctam) cum perspicuitate sententiae (expeditius enim Italos Afris 
scripsisse probabile est).’ Proleg. Evan. Pal. Ined. p. xvii. 

F. C. Burkitt, Zxcyclop. Biblica (art. “Text and Versions’), 4992-4998, 
whilst upholding Hort’s classification of Old Latin MSS into (a) Euro- 
pean, (4) African, claims for both types of text a common origin, ‘ which 
at the same time must have been sufficiently remote to allow for the 
development of their characteristic differences.’ He combats the theory 
that there was an original European version independent of the African 
text, and speaks of the European text as ‘a continuous development, 
or rather degeneration, from the African standard’. Codex @ is the half 
way house between the two types of text. He sums up his conclusions 
in these words: ‘4 is the oldest representative of that sfage of the 
European text from which most of the later forms of the Old Latin, 
and finally the Vulgate, are descended.’ 

His theory may be represented thus : — 


Primitive O. L. Version. 


African (4, e, ¢ (Luke)) ay igs (6) 





[— ne 
Emended b, L, Text (4 9, r) Vulgate. 


Gaul the probable Birthplace of ff. 


Concerning the birthplace of our Codex, the present writer is incline=* 
to the belief that our MS was born (where it has long lived) in the We" 
of Europe (probably Gaul), and not in North Italy. With the tw” 
North Italian codices it has many affinities ; but it has also many ane va 
more marked affinities with ¢, and many with @ The fact that 
mines one’s verdict is that the scribe of 7, as well as the uncial com 
rectors of the MS, were totally ignorant of even the rudiments of thu 
Latin language. Had the Codex been written at Milan, and preserve? 
there, we cannot but believe that it would have been freer from tho 
obvious blunders which are such a feature of the uncial writing in RZ 
Such uncorrected mistakes as in for non, de vobis fuit for defuit vobi_—* 
cum qui ipso for gui cum ipso, sanatas for satanas, rabbibarabas (d 1! 
St Mark v 41 has a similar monstrosity, raddithadbita), verbunt for verburs™> 
pedest for pedes, peccatorest for peccatores (here the ¢ is erased), all poirst 
to an‘origin remote from Rome and Roman letters. 

Another fact of considerable weight is the common phonetic changes 
in f and Old French. See vii pp. 111, 112. It is possible that the 
archetype of #7, which had a similar text to the archetype of ¢, was a MS 
brought into the West of Europe from North Italy. Such an origin 
would explain the small peculiar element found in #/ and the Venetian 
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/. But, on the other hand, it is more likely that /, or its archetype, 
copied in Gaul, and was afterwards carried to Venice. 

he absence of all transliterations in #, such as are found in 4 and e 
also in @, would point to the fact that the progenitors of #* never 
thed a sphere of Greek influence, such as Rome and Milan. This 
n important fact, and establishes the independence of the witness 
— The occurrence in 4 of such words as anastasi's, discolum and 
s eleon shews that the text of & had not escaped from a sphere of 
ek influence. The fact that & deserts all other old Latin MSS in 
pod the concluding verses of St Mark is evidence in the same 


he cl close relations in orthography, and to some extent in grammar, 
reen f# and Old French are also a strong reason for believing f# to 
Ltrue Gallic MS. It is not beyond the bounds of probability that 
Old Latin Version originated in Gaul, and was thence—following 
lines of commerce—carried to Carthage and to Rome. A remark- 

| feature of f is that many of its blunders and vulgarisms have 
ived, scattered over other Old Latin MSS, viz. #/ read ergo (St John 
|) for ego; fie read petram (St Luke ix 3) for peram ; F a interpolate 
tata (St John ii 1); fb read guod audito (St Luke xviii 22); fc have 
a(m) (St Luke xiii 35); fd have erodes (st Mark vi 19) for Aero- 
|; Ht sedebant for edebant (St Luke xvii 27); (f)g Aypprocists; 
ets employ frofiam for propriam; bffk read aliis paratum est 
Mark x 40), 6 fe gubitis (St John xxi 8); fp eamus et nos moriamur 
John xi 16).  R share many old spellings and readings, shewing 
the parent of the D E L Q R group of Wordsworth and White had 
ig affinities with # The Latin Gospels first came to Britain from 
| (I hope to treat of this more fully in a separate essay); thus 7 R 
‘\inventet for safvam faciet (St Mark viii 35), and omit sed (St John 
'). Was ff or its archetype the fountain head whence these blunders 
variants arose, or did # gather to itself from collating ‘ African’ and 
ropean ’ MSS the blunders peculiar to each type of text? To the 
‘nt writer the former hypothesis appears the more probable. 


Notes on Select Readings. 
nterpolations’ in f and the best Old Latin MSS :— 
it Matt. xvi 2», 3 (‘The Face of the Sky’) = adcefgg. 
xx 28 (‘ Ye seek from little to increase’) = aécde ham Syr, 
it Luke ix 55 (‘ Ye know not what spirit’) = ad¢(d)¢ fpr Syre™ Cyp. 
xxiii 21 (‘Breaking the Law’) = dcei/g. 
it John iii 6 (‘ For of flesh ... for God is spirit’) = ade r Syreu et sin 
Tert. 
v 4 (The Angel at the Pool) = adce Tert. 
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(7) St John vi 57 (‘If a man take the Body’) = ad. 
(8) vii 53-viii 11 (The Woman taken in Adultery) = écde. 

These ‘interpolations’ are characteristic of what is called the African 
text. Their persistence in / is one of the best proofs of the unemended. 
ness as well as of the antiquity of the text of that MS. 

The long interpolation in St Matt. xx 28 has a closely allied text in 
aéchn, whilst d and e vary considerably from the other MSS and from 
each other. 

In St John v 4 a4 ff have almost identically the same text ; ¢ agrees 
with the Vulgate ; the archetype of ¢ seems to have been an independent 
translation from the Greek (ca/a is used for secundum), 

The Sacramental interpolation in St John vi, found only in adf, &* 
quoted as Scripture by Victorinus (A.D. 303). It is of limited but ancies—>* 
attestation. The form in a fis identical; d varies and is longer. 
three have cpa for capé. 

Interpolations in Greek MSS rejected by ff and the best MSS 
of the Old Latin, 
St Matt. xxi 44 wal 6 wevdv .. . Atepyoan airy =NBCZ ... ome 
abde ff Syre Or Irenit, 
xxiii 26 xal rijs rapoyidos = NBCL...om.ade ff Clem Tren". 
St Mark ii 22 dAAa olvoy véov els doxots xacvovs = NBAC Le... onmec—m. 
abdi, 
X 2 mporedOdvres gapwain = NBACL...om. abdk( ff) 
xiv 39 Tov avroy Adyor cirov = NBACL... om. acf&, | 
St Luke v 39 ovdcis ... xpnords éorw = NBACLR... om. aéc¢——? 
effi. 
x 41f pepprds...) &s=NBACL.,.. 0m. abcde fil 
xii 19 xe(ueva... ddye, re =NBAL... 0m. abcde fil 
XV 19 moinoov pe ws eva THY picbiwy cov = NBDUX... orm. 
abce ffi log Syrsin et ou, 
xxii 19%, 20 7d iwep tpav... exxvvvopevov = NBCL... om, ad fim! 
xxii 62 kal... éAavoev mixpis = 8 BDLTX... om. abefaé 
xxiv 3 rot xupiou insot = SNBACLXeg...om,abdeffl 
6 ovx €otiw wdc, EAS t7ykpOy = NBACL.. .om. adders 
Q dro rod pvnpecov = NS BAL... om. abcde ffl 
46 kai A€éyer avrois eipyvn tuiv= NBALPX...om.a&7 





40 ia acbre ele . rddas = NBALNX... om. aédde 
FFI Syrsin ot co, 

51 Kal dvehépero cis Tov otpavoy = NC BACLX, .. om, ab 
deff is* (Syrsin), 

53 pork jcarres airy = NBAC... 0m. @bde ffl Syrit, 
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wy éoriy and roiro = ABLMA...om.abd 
sein 80d 6 dvOpwros = NBALX... om. ae 


a ope 

St Le ce xxiv 12 5 8% mérpos... 70 yeyovés f upholds the Txt. 
t. and eager by S7ee ee well as Syre the Sabidie Aid 

, and by Cyril and Eusebius. Tischendorf, after saying 
ersum dasa beeculs’ secondo i plerieque testibus  lectuns 
to reject it on the authority of ade/. 


St Matthew 


n pointed out, in his edition of the New Testament 
act taste: ceates the verse as ‘ Venite omnes qui 
atis - Fa SS f ane ape ith Origen nd ons a me 
. Wh x car ly likely that any scribe would deliberately expunge 
hese words, whilst the temptation to add them may be paralleled from 
John vi 47. ric Re xxii 17. ] 

> of Latin MSS omits yvois (= XI). 

d of bonas margaritas abch ff read bonam margaritam. 
iba Sat sony perce but one. 

27 One kn omission found in f see J. Z. S. vii p. 117, 






































ei See note on St John vi 65. 

) in pi rr 

, tl dyabby rojow = BBD Lae. 

Ne dyabe, ri dyabov ronow = CT’ A dcvg Sah Syrsin, 

m lee at the itecs tines () and (2) a 
ema Slal bectsnichs of #45 vem taken hes 


a io 


il ai is omitted by # It has been wrongly thrust into 
a eee ea A Sma 
atic 1 in St Matthew. 

me » explanation, that it has been omitted in St Matthew 
oni: is St Mark, fs possible ; but # has not the harmonizing 
tis found in'é and other Old Latin MSS. Vide infra, 


8 Fc 2f barachiae of other Latin MSS ff as barack: 

8 f $s deserta alone of all Latin MSS, and is supported in 

BL, Syn, the best Coptic MS, and by Origen. Tisch- 

f be d the omission was due to an endeavour to harmonize 
jx a : new support of Syr#in, however, gives the reading of 

m to be regarded as authentic. 

eee nenerenentious found bese and in St: Mark sil 
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is, I believe, a corruption of pregrantidus. For change of r to / compar- 
pelegre = peregre, and for insertion of » &throstrotrus = lithostrotus. 

xxiv 27 f alone of Latin MSS reads adventu—‘So shall it be at (A 
coming of the Son of man.’ There would be strong inducement t 
correct advent to adventus, making it the subject of ert. 

xxiv 85 This striking and memorable utterance in all other MSS a 
preserved in each of the Synoptic Gospels in the same form. Bu 
ff, whilst giving the accepted reading in St Mark and St Luke, has fo 
the second part of the verse in St Matthew :— 

verbum autem hoc non preteribit. 
This reading has a strong recommendation in that it has not been 
harmonized with that in the other Gospels. 

xxv 40 ff agrees with B (Greek) in omitting rav ddeAdav pov. ff, of 
other Latin MSS alone supports the omission, but varies in reading 
from ff. 

xxv 41 ‘quae preparavit pater meus diabulo’ (om. ef angelis ei#5)) 
Sf is upheld in reading ‘preparavit pater meus’ by @ and (with sara™ 
for preparauit) by abcf,g,h,7. The reading of f, supported by Ire& 
Cyp., and Hil. has every claim to be authentic. 1d #roquacpévoe™ 
clearly a softening of a strong expression, just as the text of d a 
St Mark v 13 ‘et statim dms ihs misit illos in porcos’ has been correc# 
in the Vulgate into ‘et concessit eis statim ihs’. This planing p» 
cess is not unknown to those who have compared the Old Latin w= 
the Vulgate. 

The omission of ‘et angelis eius’ is found alone inf Here aga 
#f would seem to have preserved the true text. Nowhere in the Gospeé 
do we read of the angels of the devil. The addition might easily hav 
’ been added by a scribe familiar with Rev. xii 7, 9. 

xxv 46 For eis xdAacw alwvov ff reads eis 76 rip Td aluvov (3% tgnen 
aeternum) and is supported by adchr. dg, have already altered th 
rendering into foenxam, and fog finally give suppiicium. Neither Tischen 
dorf nor Wordsworth and White have noted this important variatio1 
found in the best Old Latin MSS. 

It is difficult not to believe that # preserves the apostolic wor 
(ip), which was altered in all Greek MSS into «éAaow when the concret 
doctrines that culminated in Dante’s Jnferno began to gain groun 
in the early Church. The Latin Version would in this case as in other. 
have preserved the Text which has been altered in all Greek MSS 
Cyprian as usual sides with the Old Latin and reads ambustionem. 

xxvi 9 ff, with no support from other MSS, omits zoAAov. The 
omission of zoAAod if it had once stood in the text would be improbable 
in view of the parallel passages in St Mark and St John. 

xxvi 52 7 adds (after ‘omnis enim qui adcipiunt gladium ’) ef glads 
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ufuntur, which is supported by Hilary, but as far as I know has no 
other patristic or MS authority. The support given by Hilary to the 
witness of # here and elsewhere affords another link between our MS 
and Gaul. Compare St Matt. xxvi 4o where f Hilary expressly read 
fotwisti—all other texts potuistis. 

=Xvi 53 (a) ‘plus quam duodecim milia angelorum' = f solus. 

(8) ‘plus quam duodecim legiones angelorum’ = a vg. 

(y) ‘plus quam duodecim milia legiones angelorum ’=¢¢ fg r Hil. 

(8) Is an agreement with the Greek (Aeyuivas) ; (y) is a manifest 
conflation of (a) and (8); (a) has the strongest claim to represent the 
original Old Latin Text. 

xxvii 19 f/f omits ‘per visum’. Had the reading of f/ any support it 
would have a claim to be regarded as genuine. Why was Pilate’s wife 
dreaming ‘ hodie’ instead of ‘hac nocte’? The Coptic Version actually 
tas ‘hac nocte’, and the Apocryphal Acta Pilati reads vexrds in two 
MISS and é& rj veri tavry in two other MSS. In four Greek MSS 
* hodie’ is omitted as a way out of the difficulty, It is also perhaps 
‘Significant that in two Greek MSS xaz’ ovap is found before oyjpepov 
tmstead of after it. 

xvii 34 Suwxav aire rely olvoy pera yoARs peprypevov is the reading 
OfNBDK ad ug. 

For olvov ANT A cfhkgq have ofos. 

The evidence is fairly evenly distributed. #f gives the clue to the 
divergence by omitting olvov. It would seem that both olvoy and é¢os 
Were attempts to complete the text—olvow being taken from St Mark 
4nd fos from St Luke. 

St John 
i 34 Instead of 6 vids eff 8 Syre™ * sin read 6 éxAexrds. ad combine 
Sth readings ‘.. . electus filius a . . . filius electus’ 4. The combined 
’ttestation of East and West supported by 8 gives 4 éxAexrés the greater 
Claim to be regarded as authentic. 
41 3 The longer reading found in S and aéffr is accepted by 
Is lorf. It is also attested by the Harklean Syriac. D Syrsin et ou 
®re defective here. 

iii 34 The reading of 7 is unique, and, as explaining the origin of 
the variant readings, has a good claim to acceptance: 

(a) ‘non enim ad mensuram dat ds spm’= A C*D A acug s, 

(B) ‘non enim ad mensuram dat di spm’= 7 

(y) ‘non enim ad mensuram dat spm’= N B*C Lée/?. 

(8) ‘non enim ad mensuram dat ds pater’= Syrsin B* (om. paver), 

The ‘Spirit of God’ is an unusual expression in the Gospels, 

Sccurring only in St Matt., and one that lends itself to the correction 
in (a), or the more daring omission in (y). Yet it is just the expression 
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that is in keeping with the Old Testament lang 





the Baptist, caches io:da oor Temuaaen eae ae 


in the Pauline Epistles, once in 1 St Peter, and once in 1 St John. 

Syre" is here mutilated. Spt i ee ee ee 
reads; ‘For not by measure gave God the Father’ (om. rvetpa). Nesthe 
(Textual Criticism of the Greek Testament, English Translation, p. 287) 
says that the divergence of the text ‘is due to the fact that rveijpa was 
not taken as the subject of the sentence’, But the subject of the 
opening sentence of vy. 34—‘He whom God sent '—becomes naturally 
the subject of the antithetical sentence which is linked with it by the 
word yap. The text of # preserves the natural sequence of subject and 
reads: ‘He whom God sent speaketh the words of God, for not by measure 
giveth He the Spirit of God’. Moreover, no Latin MS has spirifaes 
for sfiritum—which is in itself a fatal objection to the theory that we 
should read ‘He whom God sent speaketh the words of God, for not 
by measure doth the Spirit give’. Such a reading would require the 
addition of airé to give it any meaning or coherence whatever, Butt 
air6 is found in no Greek or Latin MS. 

The text of fis important from a theological point of view. Ina= 
much as Christ is said to give the Spirit of God, the Spirit of God 35 
rightly in the Western Creed said to proceed from the Father and tiee 
Son (‘qui ex Patre Fiviogue procedit’). 

This reading of # has escaped the revision that has reduced tie 
reading in all other Old Latin MSS to the norm of the Vulgate. 
is strong evidence of the uncorrected -testimony of our MS to tie¢ 
words of the Sacred Autographs. 

v 31, 32, 33 The text as given in ff is as follows: ‘Si ergo (= / G) 
testimonium perhibeo de me ipso testimonium meum non est verurs3? 
Alter (= a) est qui testimonium perhibet de me. Vos ipsi misistis 2d 
me et testimonium perhibuit iohannes de me.’ 

The form aéter preserved only in aff shews that the precedixg 
sentence must be interrogative (‘Is not my testimony true’?). For ¢//r 
all other Latin MSS read a/fus, and by adding a sentence akin ™ 
St John xxi 24 they refer the word to God the Father. Accordingly 
by transposing ‘ohannes and substituting veri/ati for de me* the sentence 
is made all of a piece. 

But the reading of # has much to recommend it [ef. St John viii 17): 
*My testimony’, saith Christ, ‘ has the confirmation of a second (a/fer) 


* But had wveipa been the subject of Siac it is difficult to conceive why it wes 
omitted in B* Syr™". On the other hand, if @eds were the subject, the sentence is 
incomplete without abr@. 

* In St John xxi 24 where f reads de me, D of the Vulgate actually wrote 
veritas. 
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Ye sent unto Me for My testimony and that testimony was confirmed 
by the testimony of John.’ The sending of messengers to St John is 
recorded in St John i 19, There is no similar record of messengers 
sent to Christ Himself; and the absence of such a record might well 
lead to. the transposition found in the ordinary text. 

When the age of # is considered and the early date at which the 
Old Latin Version was made, there is reason to believe that here and 
there readings may have persisted in a single representative of the Old 
latin, and yet have been emended in all extant Greek MSS. 
¥i32 The text of / omits ob and reads: ‘Moses gave you bread from 
heaven; but My Father giveth you the bread from heaven that is the 

true bread.’ 


The reading of ff gives point to the 4\Aa and to the emphasis 
of position that belongs to rdv dAnOuwsv. 
‘There are examples in Old Latin MSS of the insertion of non (ff 
St John xix 37 and St Luke xii17; 4St Mark v.17; @ St Matt. xviii 
20); but few, if any, of the omission. 
| If any version or father should be found to support the text of / it 
Would have a good claim to be considered as representing the Apostolic 






| 

Wi 65 ff omits éf dpyijs (ad initio). The consensus of Syr#™ and 

in the omission of the same words in St Matt. xix 4 renders the 
| tithenticity of the words in this context also, at least, doubtful. Our 

Lord’s ki to the mind of St John is absolute. (Cf. xiii 11; 
| -EViii 4.) The insertion of é dpyis seeks to define what always else- 
Where the Evangelist leaves undefined and unlimited. 

vii 16 # alone omits the second mea and reads ‘The teaching is 
NOt Mine, but His that sent Me’. The second mea may have been 
from the parallel passage in St John xiv 24. 

viii 1-11 The fericope adulterae is found in 4* (sed erasum) cde ff 
Smong Old Latin MSS. It is omitted in acorr f/* g ; /orr and r derive 
their text from the Vulgate. 

Without discussing the authorities for and against the passage 
being an integral part of the Gospel of St John it is instructive to note 
‘hat the text in f and ¢ is practically identical. ¢ has more agreements 
with the Vulgate than any of the others have. d@ has some peculiarities 
Of its own (sudacorum looks like a perversion of corum), and as usual 
deals in synonyms—feccafo for adu/terio (moccationem ff), tales for 
_ Futusmodi, inmanerent for perseverarent, inclinatus for inclinans se, 
Dreshyteris for senioribus. d would seem to represent an independent 
translation from the Greek; ¢ are from the same archetype (c has 
condemnavit = vg where ff has /apidavif = Ambr); ¢ is in the main 

| a Vulgate text, but has a few variant renderings such as ad/ebavil capud 
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for erexit se; and the more scholarly sug~rva terram scribebat where 
terra = ¢ 0g, in terram a ff. 

viii 47 After ipucis cf alone of Latin MSS or Greek add pe. Th 
yeading is One of many that are peculiar to these two Gallic MSS. 

x 14 For ywaoxovew f unsupported has yvacovra:, ‘My own shall 
know Me.’ The internal evidence for the future tense is strong. The 
followers of Christ have not yef the perfect knowledge of Him that He 
has of the Father. Such knowledge is promised for the Hereafter 
[x Cor. xiii 12]. Moreover, there would be a tendency to correlate 
the tenses in such an unusual expression as ‘Agnosco meas et agno- 
scent me meae sicut cognoscit me pater et ego agnosco patrem’. The 
future tense agnoscent amidst three present tenses might well seex® 
to need emendation. The difficulty of agnoscunt was felt later, and 
so the text was divided as in the English Authorised Version. 

xvi 30 The Textus Receptus is confessedly difficult of interpretation. 
Syr®in reads ‘,.. and needest not that any one thou shouldest ask.. 
but for the rest agrees with the current reading. | 

Here is f*‘...non est opus ut aliquis te interroget in hoc di== 
vobis quia a deo exivi’. 

The question that follows (Modo creditis?) might seem to requim¢ 
a more direct antecedent expression of faith, such as is contained ™ ™ 
all other MSS except #. The reading of # points back to ‘ego a de® 
patre exivi’ in y. 30 (31). According to the text of our MS t®™“ 
disciples were now prepared to take on faith without question t¥®“ 
strange words they had just heard, viz. ‘I am come forth from God.” 

xvii 6 ¢ f seem to have read érypyoa (N 33 érypycay). 

The reading is a blunder; but community in error is a stro sf 
proof of community of ultimate origin. ” 


xviii 9 Instead of 5 Adyos (Sermo) ff has 4 ypady (scripiura). It os 
possible that Adyos may have been altered to ypady in agreement wi a 


St John xvii 12. 


On the other hand, the difficulty of assigning Christ’s words s< 

any known Scripture may have led to the change from scrtpfura t- 
sermo in all other texts containing this passage. The usual referenc™ a 
Ps. cix 8 affords no real parallel, nor does Ps. xli 9. | 

xix 5 aeffr omit the words ‘et dicit eis ecce homo’, and thei 
authenticity is thus rendered doubtful. Syre® and Syri™ are boti™ 
defective here. 

xxi 9 For prunas positas abcffr aur have carbones incensos—pos— 
sibly, as Wordsworth and White suggest, from reading xatouéyyy for 


xeyevny. d¢ appear to have been corrected from the Greek and read 
carbones posttos. 


xxi 12 See St Luke xi 8. 
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_SEi %4 After sestimonium fe BF adds de me de his, whilst de 
iu only is added by ae ( m). The reading of f looks like a con- 
fation, after de thm. Is it possible that in the ancestor 


olaef the words ‘hic est discipulus qui testimonium perhibet de me’ 
were closely joined with the preceding text and thus attributed to 
Christ Himself? a continues ‘et quis scripsit haec scimus et scimus 
quod yerum est testimonium eius’—such a continuation occurring in 
the common ancestor would present no objection to the supposition. 


St Luke 

126 For or (guia) ad ff alone read ri (guid)—* Why hath the Lord 
done thus unto me...?’ This change would give greater naturalness 
to the words of Elisabeth. 

137 In place of the usual text dm ox dduvaryre (guia non erit 
‘npossibile) ff has dr ob Sevaret (guia non est possibile?). The diorthota 
changed possibile to inpossibile, but left est untouched. 

i43 7 has mater domini dei for the Textus Receptus mater domini 
mez. The expression dominus deus occurs three times in the first 
chapter of St Luke ; but it can hardly be authentic here, 

AoBl, ‘The: words in. cognatione tva are omitted by # The Greek 
MSS are divided between éx ris ovyyeve(as cov and éy rij avy. wou. 
i 2 ff reads preside syrio cyrino. 
iio The reading of fis vivid and striking: ‘Et ecce abgelus domini 
_ Setit juxta illos maiestas circumfulsit illum et timuerunt timore magno.’ 
The glory circled the angel according to this text. All Greek MSS 
 tled cai before ééfa. The asyndeton however lends vividness to the 
Nzurrative. The addition of xvpiov after Sé£a is found in some MSS and 
§eotin others. Neither addition is found in 4 @f- 
4114 The true text of the first Christmas carol has been a subject of 
_ discussion since Tischendorf, and, following him, Westcott and Hort 
deposed ctoxia in favour of ciSoxias. The balance of evidence found 
Sreek MSS was determined in favour of etdoxias by ‘the consensus 
atin MSS’ in reading 
se hominibus bonae voluntatis. 
a paaesge has the unique reading vo/untatis (om. 
s voluntatis is not good Latin if vo/unfatis be 
But why should it be? The plural of the 
e often ends in -is than -es, viz. divitis, saluta- 
fi Die :¢). Hence it follows that the reading of f— 
repre oe | a nom. plur. (For the rendering of a 

















} 


plural there is an example in 
by etrint If this be so the Latin 
1¢ nom.). Zonae was a later necessary 
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addition when vo/untatis became regarded as a genitive case. But hc 
account for the presence of cidoaias in 8 B D (A has both)? In D th 
Greek may well have been harmonized with the Latin on the oppositi 
page, but can a similar explanation account for the text of & B? 

Wordsworth and White speak of Latin MSS being revised by 
Greek MSS; and the reverse process may well have taken place, 
especially when the Latin Vulgate became the authoritative text of 
the Western Church. It is significant that no Syriac MS lends any 
support to eidoxias. 

Here again f stands alone among Latin MSS in giving what it 
is difficult not to believe was the primitive Old Latin rendering of 
ct8oxia. No scribe with Aominibus bonae voluntatis before him wouled 
have expunged Jonae; on the contrary, the text Aominzbus voluntefé-s 
calls for some emendation if vo/seafat&s is regarded as in the genitive 
case, and donae is the natural addition suggested by the compounec) 
word cvéoxia. 

ii 96 For Christum Domini (‘The Lord’s Christ’) f has Christm 
Deum (‘The God Christ’). Compare note on i 43. 

ii 28 For benedixit deum ff reads benedixit cum. The diortho®* 
added d before eum; but dm and eum could not have been confuse 
by any scribe. ff here preserves another ancient reading witnessed ©° 
by no other MS. 

iti 8 f reads filios istrahel where all MSS besides have fos abrah 

iii 21 Alone of all MSS f‘has ihu baptisante instead of iku haptic 
According to the Text. Recept. St Luke places the actual baptism ) 
Christ in the midst of the baptism of all the people (dxavra riv aS, 
The parallel passage in St Matt. iii contains no reference to the peor e 
being present at the actual baptism of Christ, and at the same tire t 
puts the descent of the Spirit after the baptism. St Luke, if we accegs? 2 
the Text. Recept., makes the descent of the Spirit synchronize (dy =<. 
BarroOivau ...) with the baptism of Christ. The reading of £ tells oe 
that Christ was Himself baptizing the people [after His own baptism = y 
when the Spirit descended. In addition to the absence of this fae 
from St Matt., there would be a desire to alter shu dbaptisante in view 
of St John iv 2. 4 actually eliminates ef daptisadat from St John iii 22— 
Had shu daptizato been the original Old Latin Text, it is difficult oS 
see why it should have been changed to thu bapfisante. There were a 
obvious reasons for the reverse process. 

iii 28 After fiiius er ff adds filtus zoses. Whence this addition comes 
it 1s difficult to say. 

iv 5-8 (a)5cflgr place these verses after 9-12 to harmonize with 
St Luke ; # with de is faithful to the true text. Other examples where 
f resists the harmonizing tendency found in a4 and other Old Latin 
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MSS are St Matt. xvi 23, xxi 25, xxv 27, xxvi 39, xxvii 35 ; St Luke vi 2, 
wii 63; St Mark x 19, xiv 24; St John vi 11. 
WW 22 By reading nonne hic est filius ioseph fabri ff agrees with 

St Matt. xiii 55, and not with St John vi 42 (om. faér/) as does the Text. 

Recept. In this #* has no support from any other MS. 

vi81 # omitting ef vos [B (Greek) F also omit ef vos] alone of Latin 

MSS reads facitis for facite, The Interrogative rendering of rovire is 

strongly supported by the consideration that other MSS have been 

harmonized with St Matt. vii 12. 

vi45 f alone instead of de bono thensauro cordis sui reads de bono 
@ensauro suo. The words cordis sui were perhaps suggested by the 
following cordis. Less probably # may have omitted them to harmonize 
with St Matt. xii 35. 

ix 10 (a) is wéAw Kad. Beboradd BL X. 

(y) es rérov Epnpov B*. 

(8) eis rémov Epnuov Byboudd acef frg (aef tpn. xa). 

(«) cis TOrov Epnpov woAews Kad. ByGoadd (A) CEG H. 

«is manifestly a conflation. a and f are two attempts to associate 
the Bethsaida here mentioned with the city of Philip and Andrew. 
®* as on other occasions cuts the Gordian knot and omits ByOoadd. 
8 would seem to be the true text preserved in (a) (e) cf ug. 

i 8 The Vulgate text exhibits the curious corruption inproditatem 
for inportunitatem. ffcr and two MSS of the Vulgate alone preserve 
the uncorrupted reading. So in St John xxi 12 4 and three Vulgate 
MSS alone read discentium for the corrupt discumdentium. In each case 
#F has preserved the true reading which in one instance at least has been 
lost by all other Old Latin MSS. 

_ xvii 24 For the Received Text ifa erit filius hominis in die sua there 
*S found in Old Latin MSS : 

(a) ita erit f- 

(B) ita erit adventus filii hominis ¢/s. 

(y) ita erit filius hominis a4 de?. 

It is difficult not to believe that (8) and (y) are both additions to 
the true text which f# alone has preserved. 

xviii 34 Instead of ef non intellegebant quae dicebantur ff has (after 
© erat verbum absconditum ab eis) simply the words ex his gue dicebat, 

xix 5 Instead of ofertet me manere hodie, the reading of the Text. 
Recept., f has oportet me prandere hodie. 

This gives a vivid turn to the narrative ; but from its lack of con- 
firmation by any other authority cannot be regarded as having any 
claim to be considered authentic. 

xxii 19, 20 Westcott and Hort here accept the omission attested by 
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adffi/in the face of the combined evidence of 8 B supported by all 
other Greek MSS. But if the unsupported ‘ Western’ text is the tue 
one here, why not elsewhere and oftener? 

xxiv 49 Sedete hic in civitate is the reading of f#- All other MSS 
omit Aic, The Ai¢ might well have been omitted from the difficulty 
of regarding the Mount of Olives as included in the word crvifas. 


St Mark 

i 41 The reading dpywbels (ivatus) for oriayxvicbeis (mrsertus) 8 
found only in adffr. It is supported, however, by Ephr. Diaét The 
reading épyw@eis cannot be the result of miscopying omAnyxvarbis 
On the other hand, there is a tendency in Greek MSS to soften certain 
strong and unusual expressions found in the. Old Latin. Compare 
St Matt. xxv 41; St Mark v 13. 

v 41 f alone of Latin MSS reads ¢aditha cum. 

tabitha is found for ¢alitha in a(6)(c)(@); cem (xovp) is found in 
SBCLM AC ai/ fier, but all Latin MSS except # read cusmf (Kovj). 

vii 4 f alone has éaptismum calicum. The singular form dapfismum, 
from its special Christian significance, would perhaps be more likely to 
be changed into daptismos (=a) or dbaptismata (= vg) than would the 
plural daptismos into the singular daptismum. 

ix 40 For guia christi estis ff alone has guia domint estts. The 
interchange of xps and dns may be paralleled by the interchange of ihs 
and dns in St John iv 1. In support of the reading of # compare 
what is said in St John xiii 13, 14. 

x 27 ddivardv éorw rapa 6é ro ew dvvarov is the reading of D (a)f 
Clem#lex, Westcott and Hort dismiss the reading as ‘ Western’. 

xi 30 freads the baptism of John ¢s if (instead of was ##) of men? 
This reading (on internal grounds) has much to recommend it, The 
present tense would be rightly employed in speaking to those who had 
personally heard St John the Baptist and were well acquainted with his 
teaching. 

xiv 24 hic est sanguis meus = #7. 

hic est sanguis meus testamenti= NBCDLA&, 

hic est sanguis meus novi testamenti = ac/fig r og. 

The parallel passage in St Matt. xxvi 28 is as follows : 

hic est enim sanguis meus testamenti = 8% B LZ 33. 

hic est enim sanguis meus novi testamenti= ACD... and all 
Latin MSS. 

BL harmonize the two narratives by omitting of in both} 
acfigr vg harmonize both narratives by reading a full text in both. 
ff remains unharmonized. [Cf. St Matt. xxiy 35; St Luke iv 5-8, xxil 
19, 20.| The reading of # is the more striking because ff is a MS that 
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has a full text and varies from other Old Latin MSS by its additions 
Tore often than by its omissions. The Early Church teaching on the 
Subject of the Eucharist has always implied a text such as is actually 
found in 7. 
There are undoubtedly a few instances wherein a single ancient 
MS exhibits the true reading, and it would seem one of the number is 
this reading which our MS has faithfully preserved, while all other texts 
have been harmonized into agreement with the narrative of St Matthew. 
xv 40 This verse affords an instructive example of the variant read- 
ings in Old Latin MSS. For the Vulgate aspicientes, ¢ has audientes, 
@ widentes, ff stantes, k spectantes, and n expectantes. 
xvi 13 (a) nec illis crediderunt ¢ vg. 

(8) nec ipsi crediderunt /- 

(y) nec ipsis crediderunt c. 

The idiomatic non-reflexive use of ifse (= i//e or hic or ts) is a mark 
©f early Latin MSS, viz. in St John iii 18 f has im ipsum where all 
©ther MSS have im eum, and in St Mark xv 41 cum ipso where other 
“ESS have cum eo. In e ifse is constantly used for Aic, less often for 
##Ze. The Vulgate in many places replaces ifse in ff by is or tle. In 
Zecath epp guj ipsos eos dominat (2 St Peter 11 1) is found with ipsos erased. 
So a, in St Luke xi 27 has ifse (= e) for Aic, and in xiii 32 ipse for ile. 

xvil9 For the Vulgate adsumftus est ff with ¢ Iren. has receptus est. 
- # and ai/ Latin MSS (except 4), supported by Irenaeus and Ter- 
ian in the second century and by the Syriac Version of Cureton, 
Faye the conclusion to St Mark’s Gospel which is omitted by & B. 
He consensus of the Syriac and Latin Versions, of which the common 
Slement goes back to a date earlier than the archetype of 8B, is 
| evidence for holding the verses as authentic. Burgon believed 
that the last leaf of St Mark was wanting in the archetype of 8 B, and 
Thais suggestion is not altogether improbable. The evidence for the 
F€jection dispassionately considered is not sufficiently strong to negative 
the evidence for the retention ; nor can it be denied that in the second 
©€ntury the verses were of unquestioned authenticity both in the 
Eastern and in the Western Church. 


Conclusion. 
_ The study of a MS involves a twofold mental process—the ascertain- 
®©g of the character of the scribe’s exemplar and at the same time the 
“Scertaining of the character of the scribe himself. 

The licence of Western scribes is almost proverbial, and has been 
“Sed by Hort as a strong argument for dismissing as summarily as he 
hhas done the evidence of Western MSS. When a MS such as ¢ writes, 
for example, capharnaum for naim, and capharnaum also for corosain, 


ee 





confounds C/eophas and Cephas and alters his context accordingly, the 
student may well hesitate about accepting any singular readings of such 
a codex. A witness who distérts even a few facts impairs the value 
of his evidence as a whole. 

The striking character of # is the absence of any such errors as those 
just named. There are unconscious errors of transcription such as are 
found in all MSS; but of wilful alteration of the text from ‘supposed 
fitness for immediate and obvious edification’ there is, to the best of 
the present writer's belief, not a single instance. 

The singular readings of f are quite different in character from most 
of the singular readings of e, or even of 4 or &. 

Another source of obliteration of ancient readings is the Harmonistic 
proclivity of many scribes—the result of such compilations as Ephrem’ 
Diatessaron. Again, ff can be shewn to be more free from this 
influence than any extant Latin or Greek MS. 

In the preceding pages evidence for assigning # to as early a date 
as 375-425 has been discovered in 

(a) The unfixedness of the spelling to a degree unparalleled in any 
other MS. 

(8) The exceeding rarity of punctuation. : 

(y) The absence of all observance of grammar; and the per 
sistence of vulgarisms in both grammar and spelling. | 

(8) The shape and form of the letters, especially of E, T, M and 0. 

(ce) The large amount of verbal variation from the Vulgate, especially 
in such well-known and often quoted verses as St Matt. xi 28, St Luke 
ii 14, St Mark xiv 24. 

(¢) The comparative freedom of # from the harmonizings which are 
found in other texts. The earliest texts would be the least harmonizd. 
[Cf. above St Matt. xxiv 35, xxvii 34; St Luke iii 21, vi 31; St Mark 
xiv 24. ] 

The cumulative force of the evidence from these sources cannot be 
negatived by imputing to ff ‘the textual timidity of the fifth cer 
tury’. That the text of # keeps on the whole nearer to the Tat 
Recept. than do the other ancient Old Latin MSS (with the exception 
of a) is a fact which must be recognized, but it determines nothing 
either for or against the antiquity of our MS or of its text. In this 
case, as in others, theories must be subserviated to ascertained facts. 
The large measure of support given by the two oldest Latin MSS a and 
# to the Text. Recept. is a fact which can no longer be neglected, 
especially when it is remembered that ‘the text has been preserved 
with less alteration in the versions than in the MSS.’ 

Early withdrawn from Greek influence into remote Western Europe, 
the text of # remained undepreciated by the zeal for revision and 
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HERWMWAS AND Matr. xxvm 19 f 


ks the fies: nomber of the Matter? Jewreal (Oct. 1902), art. ‘ 
ead docrima modmcamans of the text of the Gospels’, Mr F.C. 
beact woes 7. 122° that no other test ‘ has counted for so much in th 
therefore. an= make Gscipies of all the nanoms, hafersimg them into th 
mere 1 cae Foca cel of zie Soe ond of the Hals Ghost: teaching thea 
to observe 20 Zhmgs wiscsoever I commanded you.” As the ‘ Easebia' 
form of this before the Councz: of Nioe he gives (p. 104 f), ‘Go ye and 
make Cssccues of 23 the nacions 2s ss mame, teaching them to obser 
a> clings. wiacscever I commanded wou” In the same volume of te 

Hitéert Jeeves. -p.=71f Mr 3. R. Wilkinson replies, (1' that ‘Eusebmy, 
when writing bis carher works at all events, had before him a MS d 


ary & Te aroeeri poe: bet (2) chat i is not proved that this MS omitted 
the Caps. -Arntcer tase” &c. These words are not quoted 2 
Mr Conydeare’s proof-passares. ‘for the simple reason that they hare 
nothing to Go with the arguement of Easebms.’ 

Mr Cony>eare contends chat his ‘Eusebsan’ text of Matt Lc 5 
also ‘Justinian. From J=sin’s Zrrgée he cites the passage (§ 39 
p- 258 a}, *God hath not yet mibcted nor inflicts the judgement, 3 
krowing of some that stil] even today are Acing made disciples in th 
name of kes Christ, and are abandoning the path of error, who also do 
receive gifts each as ther be worthy, BEING ILLUMINED by the name 
this Chnst*; and he continues, ‘ The words italicized are in the Grech, 
Pi SE ae Sg ee eam The objection hitherto 
to these words being recognized as a Gtation of our text was that the 
ignored the formula “baptizing them in the name of the Father aud 
Son and holy Spirit”. But the discovery of the Eusebian form of tet! 
removes this difficulty ; and Justin is seen to have had the same tett 
early as the year 140, which Eusebius regularly found in his manuscrips 
from 300-340.’ He argues afterwards from ‘the Eusebian and Jus 
tinian texts’ (p. 108, which are assumed to lack the injunction ‘t? 
baptize in the triune name’. 

But what does Justin mean or imply by his desrefcpevos, being tle 
mined? In Apol. i 61 (p. 94 a, Cc) he describes baptism ‘ in the tun 
name ’, and says that it is called puriwpos, /umination, thus, éx’ cropsT™ 
yap Tou warpos Tiv Bday Kai Seoxdrov Geot kai Tot owripos ypew ‘Tq 
Xpurrow nai xveiparos dyiov 76 éy rH Ubart Tore Aovrpay rowitvras - . . wader 
raz 64 TovTO To AovTpov pwrigpos, ws Opever THy Sudvoay Tew TaiTe 
parbavorrev. In the Zrypho passage, granted that he is quoting Matt. 


Gogmame Gevexqmnen: of the Church’ as Matt xvii 19 f, ‘Go yo. 
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Le¢., he would accordingly refer by the word dwri{duevor to the clause, 
‘baptizing them &c.’ The ‘gifts’ received by the illumined are gifts 
of the Spirit received at baptism. 

| Shortly after its first appearance I read Mr Conybeare’s article, and 
the question occurred to me, Was the alleged ‘Justinian’ reading of 
Matt. l.c. known to ‘Hermas’? Right or wrong as a reading there, 
& 7G dévépari pov xré, ‘make disciples of all the nations in my name’, 
seemed to throw light upon a presumably allusive expression in Sim. ix. 
In Mand. i, as is well known, the Creator is said to be all-containing and 
alone wacontainadble (dywpyros). In Sim. ix 14. 5 the like is said of the 
name of the Son of God: it is &ywpyrév and sustains the whole world. 
The Rock (ix 2. 1), which represents Him, is capable of containing the 
whole world. We may say then that His name is thought of as ‘all- 
containing and uncontainable’. If men of all the nations were made 
| disciples i# or baptized izfo His name, this would therefore be in the 
language of Hermas déypyrov and able dAov rov xécpov yuppoa. Bearing 
| the name implies baptism, as in chap. 16 on the preaching to the pre- 










In chap. 14 |. c. we read of men bearing the name of the Son of God 
and walking in His commandments, with reference perhaps to the Fourth 
Gospel, but more especially to Matt. L.c. doa éveretAdwyy. Ev. Matt. ends 
With the words éws ris ovvreAcias tod alavos. To this, in its relation to 
the preaching of the Gospel, ‘Hermas’ may be thought to allude in Vis. 
ili 8. 9, where he asks Ecclesia «i #5) ovvréAed éorw; viz. in connexion 
With the building of the tower, which signifies the evangelization of the 
World, I suppose Hermas to allude to Matt. l.c. and also to Mark xvi 15. 
But by this note I wish chiefly to call attention to and suggest an ex- 
rey of the word dywpyrév as an epithet of the Name of the Son 


C. TaAyYLor. 


AN UNCIAL MS OF ST CYPRIAN. 


Ir my memory does not deceive me, none of the books on St Cyprian 
™M€ntions an uncial MS of writings of that father owned by Juan Paez de 
Castro (chaplain to Philip II of Spain; ta.p. 1570) and by him given in 
Pledge to D. Diego de Mendoza as security for the loan of a manuscript 
F the works of Ptolemy. Our authority is a statement by Jerome 
Zurita, in a document partially published by Ch. Graux, Zssai sur les 
Fivines du fonds grec de l’ Escurial (a.p. 1880) p. 335, n. 1: ‘Ztem, las 
bras de Ptolomeo en griego, en papel de marca grande, de mano, 

oen perg., que se le presté D. Diego de Mendoza, y él le 
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letra maytiscula,’* 

When a scholar and collector of MSS and papers like Zurita 
makes a statement of this sort, there is no room for hesitation it 
trusting him with regard to the character of the writing of the MS. 
The misfortune is that he says nothing further, and that we have no 
means of knowing exactly what work or works of St Cyprian wer 
contained in it. 

Possibly the MS is lost: possibly it still remains concealed in the 
Escurial or elsewhere. Even if no further trace of it can be found, 
it would be well to take note of its existence with a view to making 
the history of the tradition of the text of St Cyprian’s writings more 
complete. 

Further information about Paez and de Mendoza may be found in the 
above-mentioned work of Graux. 





G,. MERCATI. 


THE PRAYER BOOK PSALTER. 


In the course of an enquiry into the composite nature of the Prayer 
Book version of the Psalms I have had occasion to notice certain 
changes which from time to time have been made in it, with or without 
authority ; many of them being changes for the worse, if not absolute 
errors. It seems desirable to call attention to these in order that the 
correct readings may, if possible, be restored. 

It may be broadly stated that the Prayer Book version of the Psalms 
is the work of Coverdale alone, for if we combine the renderings in his 
Bible of 1535, with those in the Bibles of 1539 and April 1540, both 
of which were edited by him, it will be found that what is not traceable 
to any of these three sources is small, both in amount and importance. 

After the publication of the Great Bible of 1539, six folio editions 
were issued in the two following years; that is to say, in April, July, 
and November, 1540, and in May, November, and December, 1541. 
These six had a Prologue by Cranmer prefixed to them, and in com 
sequence they are frequently called Cranmer’s Bibles, although with the 
translation he had nothing to do. It will be more convenient, as well 
as more correct, to speak of them as editions of the Great Bible, and to 
include with them, as Bishop Westcott did, the Bible of 1539, for the 

* ‘Item, the works of Ptolemy in Greek, in paper of large size, written by hand, 
bound in parchment, which D. Diego de Mendoza lent him, and he gave him in 
Pledge certain works of St Cyprian, written by hand on parchment in majuscule 


letters.’ Printed also by R. Beer, Handschriftenschdtse Spaniens (Vienna, 1894) 
P. 594, 


—e67"— 
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sion contained in all these is substantially the same, though there may 
variations in detail. 


The version of the Great Bible continued to be printed as late as 
69, when it was superseded by the Bishops’ Bible which appeared 
1568. But the translation of the Psalms in the Bishops’ Bible proved 
little acceptable that, although it was printed in the 4° edition of 
j69, it mever appeared again, except in the editions of 1572 and 1585 
here it stands with the version of the Great Bible in parallel columns. 
i all other editions of the Bishops’ Bible, down to the last in 1602, 
i¢ Psalms are from the Great Bible. 
‘In 1578 there appeared an edition of the Geneva Bible, with the 
eneva and Great Bible versions of the Psalms in parallel columns, 
id another was issued in 1584. Besides these there were various 
litions of the Psalter in the Book of Common Prayer which was bound 
‘the beginning of copies of the Geneva version. 
Ihave not thought it worth while to record the numberless changes 
fafor an, are for de, who for which or that, my for mine, &c., or the 
wdern substitutes for archaisms, such as more for moo (xl 7), strengthen 
it strength (civ 15), mouths for mowes (xxxv 15), children’s for childers 
‘ith es cenerne for sparsed (cxii 9), &c., or to notice the many lin- 
Wstic alterations, which are not all for the better, such as dys/¢ for 
vilded (Ixxviii 70, exxii 3), will for shall, unto for to, to for unto, and 
e like. But it would be as well to restore in ix 15 ‘heir own foot, 
is in Coverdale and all the Great Bibles, for ‘heir foot, which 
ist appears in 1579, and I see no reason why in xxxi 26 rewardeth 
lould be substituted for rewardeth he, as we have in the Great Bible 
"1530, or why in lix 3 gathered is substituted in the Bishops’ Bible of 
172 for gathered together, as it was in 1539. It is difficult to suppose 
at these changes were intentionally made, and that they are not rather 
tors of the press. 
But the changes to which I wish to call especial attention are those 
and renderings which were originally correct. It will be 
ficient to give a table of these, indicating at the same time the date 
which they were first made, so far as I have been able to trace them. 
e Annexed Book is the MS Book of Common Prayer which was 
zexed to the Act of Uniformity of Charles IT. 
3- works for work, Nov. 1540, xxxviii 10. sight for light. Gen. 
z. enemies forenemy. 1572. 1578, 
wv 8,10, the king forthisking. Nov. xlii 9. the waterpipes for thy water- 
1840. pipes. 1572. 
itil 9. my strength fortheir strength. xlviii 10, daughter for daughters. (Ann. 
May, 1541. Book. 
E 6. hast for hadst Scotch Prayer xlix 15. hath delivered for shall deliver. 
Book 1637 and Ann, Book. Gen. 1578. 
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lg. he-goat for he-goats, Not in Ann, 
Book. 

li 16, burnt-offerings for burnt-offering. 


1549. 
lii 4. unrighteousness for ungracious- 
: ness, Gen, 1578. 
ly 11. their streets for her streets. Nov. 


1540. 
lix 11. the people for thy people, Gen. 
1575. 
Ixix 6, Lord God of Israel for God of 
Israel. Nov. 1540. 
Ixxviii 4. mighty for might. 1572'. 
g. cleaveth for cleaved. 1572. 
55. his mountain for this mountain. 
1572. 
Ixnxx igs off for pluck of. 1579. 
Ixxxi 13. lusts for lust, 1639, and in 
Ann, Book. 
Ixxxvi 11. I may fear for it may fear. 
1572. 
xev 10, i generation for that genera- 
tion, 1572. 
ci 7. high for an high. 1572. 
8. upon for unto. Prayer Book 1622, 
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civ 21. do seek fortoseek. 1572. — 
ee ee ee July 


eis ‘vingkindness for lovingkiod 
nesses, 1572. 
cix 10, the stranger for strangers. 1572. 
_ (the strangers. July 1540). 
exviii 23. This is for This was. Nov, 
1540. 
exix 43. thy truth for truth. 1575. 
cxxxv 6, and in the sea for in the sea 
Nov. 1540. 
7. feenese ieee Joly 


8. "ant beast. Av ad of Now 
1549. 
cxxxvi 13. in two parts for into parts. 


1572. 
exxxviii 6. them forhim, 1572. 
cxxxix 13, wonderfully for wondrously- 


1572. 
cxliv 6. thy lightning for the lightning. 


1578. 
cxlvi 8. helpeth them for helpeth them 
up. 1572. 


In cix 24 reproach is substituted for rebuke in the Annexed Boo’ 
though reduke is retained in other passages, and in cxix 104 wicked 
changed to evi/, perhaps to avoid alliteration or on account of yer. 2°* 


where the Hebrew is different. 


It will be seen that a large number of the changes above gi 
made in the Bishops’ Bible of 1572, where the Prayer Book 
of the Psalms is printed side by side with the Bishops’ version, 
there is no reason to suppose that they are due to anything else 
Several also occur in the Noy. 1: 


the carelessness of printers. 


iven wee 
vers™™ 
a 


edition of the Great Bible, which is said to have been ‘ —— 
perused’ by Bishops Tunstall and Heath. I do not imagine that 


changes were made by their authority, and should rather infer that 
revision was not so careful as it might have been. Untorunatey, WE 


one exception (1 9), all these changes have been perpetuated, and so 
nd 0 


sanctioned, in the Annexed Book, which is at present the 
authority, although in cxviii 23, where it has ‘ This is the Lord’s dommgs = 
it has been properly deserted in subsequent editions. 


WILLIAM ALDIS Wricur. 


* The restoration of ‘ might’ for ‘mighty ' would require the insertion of ‘the’ 
or ‘his" before ‘wonderful works’, so that the verse would read ‘his might and the 
(or his) wonderful works that he hath done’. 


a — 
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AN ANCIENT OFFICE FOR HOLY SATURDAY. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue explanation of an obscure formula which occurs, so far as is 
nown, in only one family of MSS, however justifiable and seemingly 
ecessitated by the context, must often be revised on the discovery 
f other readings of the same text with different and more definite 
urroundings. Hence all interpretations of apparently unique passages 
nust necessarily be tentative and provisional. This I had in mind 
when in the July number of the JouRNAL I offered (p. 607) a ‘possible’ 
interpretation of a formula which I believed to be unedited. If the 
fresh light which I am now able to throw on it leads to the modification 
or even the rejection of my explanation, I still feel that I was justified 
in the conclusion I then drew from such evidence as lay before me. 

The passage in question Si guts cathecuminus est procedat. Siq.hereticus 
.p. Sig. sudeus e. p. Sig. paganuse. p. Sig. arrianus e. p. Cuius 
cura non est procedat, which in five South Italian MSS comes between 
the lessons of Holy Saturday and the blessing of the font, seemed so 
intimately connected with the baptism, confirmation, &c., administered 
m that day that I regarded it as being possibly a solemn invitation for 
these various classes to come forward for these sacraments, interpreting 
he expression frocedat on the analogy of all the texts of the office of 
he Scrutinium where the invitation to the catechumens to come 
orward is invariably procedant whilst their dismissal is recedant. 

But in the beginning of July when the JouRNAL was on the point of 
ting published, I found that the formula occurs in the Ambrosian 
Ntiphoner of the twelfth century, and since then Mr H. A. Wilson 
as called my attention to its having been printed from that MS in 
[. Paul Lejay’s article on the Ambrosian rite in the new Dictionnaire 
archéologie chrttienne et de liturgie (fasc. v col. 1404). It seemed 
erefore advisable to re-open the subject as it will be seen that the 
ilan use differs widely from the Beneventan.' 

The formula as it occurs in Ambrosian MSS omits the word es¢ and 
e clause for the Arian, places the four classes in the order of cate- 
lumens, Jews, pagans, and heretics, and has for the final clause 
variably Cuius cura non est; Muratori’s reading Cui is not justified 


' Ashort notice by Mgr Magistretti ‘De la msssa ou dimsssio cathecumenorum!' 
s appeared in the Revue Benedictine (xxii, Oct. 4, 1905) since this postscript was 
type. In addition to the Ambrosian use referred to below, he cites for another 
ample of the formula Tomasi, ed. Vezzosi, vii pp. 6 sqq., a twelfth- or thirteenth- 
atury Roman (}) sacramentary once at S. Maria Maggiore, where it occurs between 
: procession and the benediction of the font on Easter Even, 
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heretics, and pagans, were included in the term, unless we can believe 
| that a primitive formula was retained long after it had become obsolete ;. 
; and (2) if the fweri who enter are the same as the catechumens who- 
had been dismissed, their procession was first to the outside and then 
to the inside of the church, and the term /rocedant could again be 
regarded as a general one, Nor is this all; the stress laid on the 
‘deacon’s excelsa voce in all accounts, conipared with the /eni voce with 
which we shall see that on another occasion he addresses the cate- 
chumens at the chancel gate, renders it possible that in this case they 
‘were outside the church or in the narthex, and that he had to raise 
his voice so as to be heard; if this be so, the order ‘procedant’ will 
refer to their entry into the body of the church, 
~ Let us now examine whether the word has a more precise signification 
when employed in other parts of the Milan use where it is frequently 
applied to the catechumens during the period of the scrutiny, So far 
ascan be judged from the somewhat involved arrangement of Beroldus 
and the various MS manuals, it appears in two forms, one at mattins 
and vespers and the other after the Gospel. 
The former can be seen in Beroldus p. 82, in Manuale Ambros. 
ii p, 122, and in Padéogr. Musicale v p. 151 of the collotype; every 
day from the first week of Lent to Palm Sunday, after the psalm 
Miserere at mattins and also at vespers, the deacon is ordered to sing 
Once or twice (according to the particular week) /eni voce : ‘ Procedant 
Sompetentes’ (or ‘catechumini’), after which the doorkeeper (or the 
acolytes outside the chancel) are to shout out ‘ Ne quis catechuminus’’. 
There is unfortunately no rubric as to what is to happen after this; 
We have to interpret the order ‘ Procedant’ by what seems to follow 
immediately after it, viz. ‘Ne quis catechuminus’. If this expression 
Is to be taken as the translation of a) r1s Tov KaTnXoupévwr of the Liturgy 
Of St Chrysostom (ed. Brightman p. 375), it must mean ‘Let none 
Temain within’. Otherwise one might argue that the deacon’s gentle 
Mtimation is addressed to the doorkeeper who in turn bids all the 
“atechumens to enter the church and none to remain outside. The 
Question is further complicated by the distinction * between competentes 
%nd catechumini, the former being a class chosen out of the latter as 
Under immediate preparation for baptism; but this distinction does 
hot seem to hold good invariably in the extant Ambrosian /fturgica 
4 In the wissa catechumenorum in the Apostolical Constitutions (Brightman 
Liturgies East. and West. pp. 3, 5,7) vhtis Tav dxpowpiven, phris Tav dnliaraw precedes 
Sed Ei seperated by prayers from wpotAdere of warqxotperos év elphvp .. . mpoédABere 
ee = mpotdOere ol purrifdpevor. 
s distinction is supported by the statement of St Ambrose (E/, xx ad Mar- 


Mies erie beacay | post lectiones atque tractatum dimissis catechu- 
menis aliquibus competentibus in baptisteriis tradebam basilicae '. 
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same persons are Seta iaubutieniad at two scrutinies and coueuil 
at the other two. On the other hand, in the first week (Afamwa/ p. 123, 
Beroldus p. $2), the deacon’s ‘ procedant. competentes’ is followed by 
the doorkeeper’s ‘ne quis catechuminus’: which is open to the possible 
interpretation that the former are to come up whilst the latter have 
to go out. 

When, however, we turn to the office provided for the dismissal after 
the scrutiny and the signing with the cross which took place after the 
Gospel, we meet with (Afanua/ p. 124) ‘Procedant competentes, sung 
by the deacon and repeated by the acolytes, followed by the clear 
rubric Zuac egrediuntur foras, or, as in another MS, Puert procduni, 
Here at least there seems no room for any doubt; in this case fre 
cedant is equivalent to a dismissal. 

It remains to be seen whether we must therefore conclude that in 
the two previous instances it must have had the same meaning, In 
view of the difficulties already pointed out, I venture to think that 
the simplest solution is to take the verb in its classical sense like the 
English ‘proceed’ as a perfectly general one and that the direction 
of the procession can only be inferred from the context. If that is 
so, the formula we are considering may possibly have been used in 
the Ambrosian service-books as an intimation to the various classes 
of catechumens' to come forward to be taught the creed. If, however, 
we admit that it was always a dismissal formula at Milan, it would 
probably have had that meaning at Benevento, for we know that the 
Ambrosian use was at least permissible at Monte Cassino until the 
eleventh or twelfth century and an office of that date for Holy week 
now in the Vatican library, possibly written for S. Vincenzo di Volturno, 
further south, provides both the Ambrosian and the current Roman 
gradual, But, as we now have evidence that Benevento and the South 
of Italy deliberately added one sentence to the formula and used it fot 
a different service on a different day, we cannot consider it impossible 
that it may have borne another sense in its changed context. 

Iam aware that my suggested interpretation does not commend itself 
to several whose opinion on the matter is of great weight. Mr Bright 
man, judging by the earliest authorities, St Justin M. and St Cyril of 
Jerusalem, feels that baptisms must at some time have come after the 
Gospel, i.e. between the missa catechumenorum and the missa fidelium, 
and in that case must have been immediately preceded by a dismissal, 






~* It is not by this suggested that all these classes existed in the twelfth century. 
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a diacono dicente: Catechumini procedant ... Postea ammonentur a dit- 
cono ita: Catechumini recedant. Si quis catechuminus est recedat. 
Omnes catechumini exeant foras. Zé egredtuniur. Exactly the same 
in the ‘Gellone’ Sacramentary, the Poitiers Pontifical, &c., quoted by 
Martene (Ant. Eccl. Rit. i, c. 1, art. xii, cols. 100-112); once acedant 
is found instead of procedant for the entry, and once only (col. 118) 
procedant for the dismissal. The Rheims Sacramentary (ed. Chevalief 
pp. 346-351) bears the same witness '. 

The question then cannot as yet be regarded as settled ; should tt 
eventually be proved that our formula here as elsewhere is the origins! 
missa catechumenorum, we shall not regret the present discussion in od 
joy at the discovery of a long-lost office. In any case it is a pois} 
gained to have been able to couple together the southern with th* 
northern Italian rites and to have added another link to the chain 
evidence which is gradually bringing to light the original Roman rite. 


H. M. BANNISTER. 
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CURRENT MUHAMMADAN TEACHING AS TO 
THE GOSPELS. 


THE following is a translation, slightly abbreviated, of the Zifem of 
Hazrat Isa (Jesus), written by a Maulawi of literary repute in Delx——th. 
The teaching contained in it would be that given to orthodox Muhat—amn- 
madans to-day in the North of India. 

‘Muhammadans acknowledge that Hazrat Isa was a great Prophe=t 
and believe that Hazrat Mariam was free from sin and chosen of : 
and that the birth of Hazrat Isa was not without miracle. For th=™?8 
matter is narrated at length in the Quran. 

‘The people of Islam do not only believe those miracles which #*° 
written in the Injil (evayyé\cov) but acknowledge many others also. 

‘Hazrat Isa was born at Bait-ul-Lahm, which is a village near 
ul-muqaddas (Jerusalem). Hazrat Mariam was at first anxious as to wer 
answer she should give, if people should ask her about her child. . 
came to pass that the people of her tribe, looking for her, came to >™_— 4 
and asked her “O sister of Harfin (Aaron), what have you done, 
from whence have you brought this child?” 

‘Hazrat Mariam pointed to Hazrat ’Isa, and said, “‘ Enquire fro 
him.” 

1 It is again necessary to call attention to Chevalier’s editing—on p. 351 sce 


is probably an error for recedat, and the omnes catecumins exeant foras which ra 
prints as a rubric is undoubtedly the third clause of the dismissal formula. 
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the traitor into the form of Hazrat "Isa. his Neate Midd doce 
Jehuda to the Ruler and put him to shame on the road, some buffeting 
him, some casting thorns upon his head, some saying, ‘‘ You, who 
restored the dead to life, why do you not deliver yourself?” 

* Although Jehuda took many oaths, yet they did not trust him, but 
dragged him before their Rulers and crucified him. Some of the reli- 
tions of Hazrat Isa asked for the dead body from Pilatus, who was 
ruler of the Jews under the king of Rim, and they buried the body in 
a tomb. 

‘Isma’il Abu’l Fida in his Arabic History (whose name is ‘Brief 
Account of the news of Mankind’) relates that after this event, Hazrat 
Isa descended from Heaven and appeared to his mother. She, 
thinking that the tomb of Jehuda was that of her son, was weeping 
at the tomb. Hazrat "Isa said, “God has called me unto himself: go 
and call my Companions.” When they came he said to them, “Go 
into all the world and guide the People. Go to different places and 
preach the Gospel.” 

* He then ascended into Heaven, and the Companions, according to 
his command, dispersed and preached. Then Hazrat Matti, Lugi, 
Marqus, and Juhanna each compiled an Injil. 

‘Muhammadans think that Hazrat "Isa is alive and that he will 
come again into this world. For it is written in the “ Books of the 
signs of the Day of Resurrection” that at first there will be a great 
spread of Christians all over the earth. Then a Muhammadan named 
Imam Mahdi will be born and will give great glory to Islam. 

‘ After that an Infidel, whose name is Dajjal, will appear, and by his 
deceits will entice the people to become Infidels and will teach them 
to worship himself. 

*Then Hazrat 'Isa descending from the skies will accept Islam. He 
will join with Hazrat Imim Mahdi and they will try hard to destroy 
Dajjal and his friends, so that all the People will embrace Islam and 
there will be very great Progress and Splendour.’ 

Such is the account of the Gospel Story as accepted by orthodox, 
educated Muhammadans to-day in Northern India. I have often heard 
them bring forward such points as the Making of Birds out of Clay or 
the Feeding from the Heavenly Tray. I have listened also to a leading 
Maulawi in Delhi arguing controversially with Maulawi Ahmad Masih, 
before an audience of some 4oo Muhammadans, that it was Judas 
Iscariot who was crucified, and not our Blessed Lord. The only other 
point, which I have heard frequently mentioned, is the well-known one 
that our text in St John xv 26 drar 8% €AGy 6 TepdeAgros . . . is corrupt, 
(i, €. HepexAvres), 
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We are looking forward eagerly to Mr Lonsdale Ragg’s edition of the 
Italian version of the Gosfe/ of Barnadas which should clear up many 
C. F. ANDREws. 


AMBROSIASTER AND DAMASUS. 


1. THE DEACON WITH THE PaGAN NAME. 2. RECTOR. 3. PAGANUS, 


CIRCUMSTANCES having hindered for the moment the completion of 

a review of Mr Souter’s Study of Amérosiaster which I had hoped to 

Contribute to the present number of the JouRNAL, I take the opportunity 

Of publishing separately some fragmentary notes tending to shew bow 

the writings of Ambrosiaster—the Commentaries on St Paul and the 

Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti—and of his contemporary pope 
2 >amasus mutually explain and illustrate one another. 


1, THE DEACON WITH THE PAGAN NAME. 


Among the 3,000 corrections which Mr Souter claims to have made 
— the MSS in the text of the Quaestiones, few are more curious than 
new form which is now taken by the reference to the name of a 
= deacon in the celebrated Quaestio c1, De tactantia Romanorum 
: Where all the editions have printed ‘quidam igitur qui 
=" habet Falcidii’, the true Teading, as recovered by him from the 
“> Bider MSS, is ‘quidam igitur qui nomen habet falsi dei’. But who was 
Eis deacon who bore the name of a pagan god? Mr Souter could only 
t (of. cit. p. 170) a certain Concordius mentioned in the Lider 
= s Yet that name would, I think, have suggested associations 
ew the Gbristian virtue of concord rather than with the pagan divinity 
: and a passage in the epigrams of Damasus supplies a more 
answer to the question. On the new font into which that 
=~ Ctive mod energetic pope drew off the waters of the Vatican hill were 
‘ascribed some verses recording his proceedings and naming his clerk 
€E the works, ‘the faithful levite Mercury’; see no. iv in Ihm’s edition 
f the Damasi Epigrammata, Anthologiae Latinae supplementumi, in the 
“Teubner series, a.p. 1895— 
cingebant latices montem teneroque meatu 
corpora multorum cineres atque ossa rigabant. 
non tulit hoc Damasus, communi lege sepultos 
post requiem tristes iterum persoluere poenas. 
protinus adgressus magnum superare laborem 
aggeris inmensi deiecit culmina montis, 
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intima sollicite scrutatus uiscera terrae 
siccauit totum quidquid madefecerat humor, 
inuenit fontem praebet qui dona salutis. 
haec curauit Mercurius leuita fidelis. 


2. RECTOR. 

The mutual service which results from the combined study of Ambro- 
siaster and Damasus is not confined to the solution of this little historical 
problem : it extends to their use of language and especially of technical 
Christian language. I am not sure whether the common preference of 
‘levita’ over ‘diaconus’ might not be adduced as an instance’: but my 
immediate purpose is to call attention to the joint occurrence in both of 
a word that never became as popular in Christian usage as ‘evita’, but 
seems to have been fashionable in Roman church circles of that par- 
ticular generation—I mean ‘rector’. In the general sense this is a word 
not unfamiliar in ecclesiastical Latin: but in the specific sense of ‘rulet 
of the church’, ‘ bishop’, I do not at present know (nor can Mr Souter, 
whom I have consulted on this point, add any other parallels) of any 
author, with one exception, to bring into comparison with Ambrosiaster, 
and that one exception is Damasus. In a well-known passage of 
the Commentaries on St Paul (# 1 Zim. iii 15) Ambrosiaster speaks 
of ‘ecclesia ... cuius hodie rector est Damasus’: and even if these 
words be, as has sometimes been thought, an interpolation—a view 10 
which, however, the MSS give no support—yet an earlier passage in the 
same work (in Zp. iv 11, 12) approaches almost as nearly to the con 
ception of ‘rector’ as the chief officer of the Christian hierarchy, ‘adubl 
autem omnia loca circumplexa est ecclesia, conuenticula constituta sunt 
et rectores et cetera officia ecclesiis sunt ordinata.’* Now Damasus’s us 
of the same word, whether in reference to himself or to his predecessors 
in the Roman see, is so exclusive that the latest editor marks one of the 
epigrammata as doubtful partly on the ground of the- phrase ‘antistes 
Christi. .. Damasus’; compare the following instances— 


Epig. vm (ed. Ihm, p. 10) Il. 6, 7 :— 


presbyter his Verus Damaso rectore iubente 
composuit tumulum sanctorum limina adornans. 


' I now learn, however, from Mr Souter that, outside Quaes#io c1, Ambrosiaster 
always uses ‘diaconus’ and not ‘ levita’, 

* The following further instances are collected by Dr Joseph Langen of Bont 
(p. 23 of his dissertation ‘de Commentariorum in Epistulas Paulinas qui Ambrosil 
et Quaestionum biblicarum quae Augustini nomine feruntur scriptore": I owe the 
reference to Mr Souter), ## Rom. xvi 23, in 1 Cor. i a, vi 5, xi 20; Quaest. cu and 
(in the earlier edition of the Quaestiones) N. T. LX1, 
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Epig. x1v (p. 21) ll. 1, 2:— 
par meritum, quicumque legis, cognosce duorum, 
quis Damasus rector titulos post praemia reddit. 
Epig. xiu (p, 46) l. 3:— 
ornauit Damasus tumulum, cognoscite, rector. 
Epig. xiiv (p. 47) ll. 1-3 :— 
martyris hic Mauri tumulus pia membra retentat, 
quem Damasus rector longo post tempore plebis 
ornauit supplex cultu meliore decorans. 
Epig. x11 (p. 20) ll. 1, 2 (apparently of pope Xystus II) :— 
tempore quo gladius secuit pia uiscera matris 
hic positus rector caelestia iussa docebam. 
Epig. xxi (p. 29) ll. 3-5 (of Felicissimus and Agapetus, deacons 
to the same pope) :— 
hi crucis inuictae comites pariterque ministri 
rectoris sancti meritumque fidemque secuti 
aetherias petiere domos regnaque piorum. 
Epig. xtviu (p. 51) ll. 1, 2 (of pope Marcellus) : — 
ueridicus rector lapsos quia crimina flere 
ixit, miseris fuit omnibus hostis amarus. 
Epig. xvii (p. 25) ll. 7-9 (of pope Eusebius) :— 
integra cum rector seruaret foedera pacis, 
pertulit exilium domino sub iudice laetus ; 
litore Trinacrio mundum uitamque reliquit. 


These parallels enable us to appreciate better the remarkable title 
found in a single MS of the Tome of Damasus—i.e. the anathemas 
against Arians, Macedonians, and Apollinarians, appended to the Nicene 
Creed by a Roman council probably in a.p. 380—‘ Fides conscripta 
a rectoribus episcopis cccxvi.’ The difficulties of reconstructing 
the original text of the Tome are considerable: after much study of it 
I have been led to pin my faith almost entirely on a group of four Gallic 
authorities of the eighth and early ninth centuries, F (consensus of two 
sister MSS, F = Paris lat. 1451, and f= Vatic. Reg. 1127), R (Berlin 
Phillipps lat. 84), Pi (Paris lat. 1564), and Col. (Cologne bibl. capit. 
xxxiii), and of these F has the title ‘ Incipit fides apud Niceam conscri- 
pta(m) ab episcopis credentibus cccxvit’, R ‘Incipit expositio fidei 
a trecentis decem et octo episcopis in Nicaena synodo facta’, Pi has 
nothing, and Col. has the title quoted above ‘ Fides conscripta a rectori- 
bus episcopis cccxvi’, I should not like to assert that ‘a rectori- 
bus episcopis’ is original: it is perhaps more likely that ‘a recte creden- 
tibus episcopis’ is right, which is the title prefixed to a similar form of 
the Nicene Creed, found in connexion with the treatise de Fide orthodoxa 
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contra Arrianos now generally attributed to Gregory of Elvira: but in 
any case the ‘rectores episcopi’ of the Cologne MS seems to take us 
back to the near neighbourhood of Damasus and the phraseology that 
prevailed in his days. 


3. PAGANUS. 


Special attention has been devoted of late to the history and meaning 
of the word ‘paganus’. In its modern sense it emerges, like ‘rector’, 
rather suddenly in the usage of the Roman church during the latter half 
of the fourth century. It is found in the de époovcig recipiendo of the 
converted grammarian M. Victorinus Afer: a law of Valentinian has tt 
in the year 370 (cod. Theod. XVI ii 18): but Ambrosiaster is the first 
author to employ it freely—Mr Souter supplies me with the followinS 
references: in Rom. i 23, iii 19, in 1 Cor. v 7, viii 5, X 13, xiv 24,25 
in Gal. iv 9, in Eph. v 8, in Phsl.i 18-21, in Col. ii 18, 19; Quaes >. 
LXXXI, LXXXII, CxIV (of which the title is CONTRA PAGANOS), CXv.) An 
this use of ‘paganus’ is a fresh point of contact between Ambrosias 
and Damasus, for the word occurs in two of Damasus’s councils. Is* 
the letter sent by a Roman council—about the end of 378, accordingZZ 
to Coustant—to the emperors Gratian and Valentinian II we read 9 
(Coustant 526 § 7) :— 

‘Per Africam rursum sacrilegos rebaptizatores nutu Dei praecepistis 
expelli: sed ab expulsis Claudianus est ordinatus et ad perturbandam 
urbem Romam quasi episcopus destinatus. qui contra scripturae 
praecepta diuinae, contra iura euangelica, uacuos omnes mysteriorum 
atque, ut eius uerbum exprimamus, paganos fuisse uel praeteriti tem- 
poris dicat episcopos uel praesentis’. 

And in the Tome of 380, referred to in the previous section of this 
Note, the same group of MSS, of which I there spoke as alone pre- 
serving in many cases the original language of the document, read on 
two occasions ‘pagani’—‘in perfidia iudaeorum et paganorum inue- 
niuntur’, ‘quomodo heretici aut iudaei aut etiam pagani dementes’— 
where all the others which I have collated, some twenty in number, 
substitute ‘gentiles’: and I do not doubt that ‘ pagani’ is right. But 
it is clear both from the alteration in this case into ‘gentiles’, and 
from the special manner in which the council of 378 introduce the 
word, that it was still an unfamiliar and unusual term before the end 
of the fourth century. 

C. H. TURNER. 


- * Even the abstract noun ‘paganitas’ appears in the same writer; Mr Souter 
cites i Eph. ii 14 and Quaest. cx1v. 
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THE HYMNAL OF THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


Das armenische Hymnarium: Studien su seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 
Von Nerses Ter-Mikaé.ian, Archimandrit von Edschmiatsin, 
(Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1905. in-8.) 

Tuis little book of r1o pages is the first critical study of the Hymnal 
of the Armenian Church, of which the editio princeps was printed at 
Amsterdam by Oscan in the year 1664. Germans might perhaps find 
fault with the author’s style, but no Englishman will do so. It must be 
témembered that it is to him an acquired tongue, and he is at least clear 
and concise. He shews that the Hymnal was finally fixed in its present 
form in the second half of the fourteenth century, when the hymns 
Written by the great Cilician prelates—Nerses the Graceful, Nerses of 

bron in the twelfth century, Gregory of Skevrha and Vardan Var- 

Gapet in the thirteenth—were included. These additions constitute 

: a fourth of the existing book, and were accepted by the churches 
Sf Eastern Armenia in that age; but with the proviso that no more 
2dditions were allowable, especially those which the latinizing clergy 
Sf the decadent kingdom of Cilicia were eager to make. Not only were 
SOme forty new canons added in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
©xisting hymns were greatly expanded. 

The collection, closed about 1350, includes 1,166 hymns, enumerated 

+ Ter-Mikaélian under 162 heads, as canons, swifes, and detached 

mns. A canon is defined as the whole of the hymns to be sung on 

“iny one dominical feast or saint’s day: a suife as a collection of hymns 
Glivided according to the eight tones or fundamental melodies; not 
"uppropriated as a whole to any special feast, but sung section by section 
mn successive days of the year. For each section is in a particular tone 
r melody, and the eight tones follow each other day by day all through 
the ecclesiastical year; and all hymns sung on a particular day must 
be sung in its special tone. Lastly, the detached hymns adorn a special 
feast, or particular rites, such as baptisms and burials, which may occur 
on any day. Here is the list of these 162 items, using C, for Canon :— 

1. C. of miraculous birth of B. V.M. 

2. C. of Joachim and Anna, 

3. C. of Annunciation, 
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4. C. of lucernarium (Tschrakaloyts) of the Theophany. 
5-12. Eight Canons for the Octave of Christ's Birth. 
13. Hymns called Afedsatsustség (= Magnificats) of the Resurrection, 
(sung to Luke i 46 foll.). 
14. Presentation (iamavr%) of the Lord in the Temple. 
15. C. of St Anthony. 
16, C. of King Theodosius, 
17. Hymn for King Trdat. 
18, C. of Prophet David and James the Apostle, 
* 19. C. of St Stephen, protomartyr. 
20, C. of Peter and Paul, Apostles. 
21. C. of the Sons of Thunder, James and John. 
’ 22. C. of all Apostles of Christ. 
23. C. of the Twelve Apostles, 
24. C. of the Seventy-two Apostles, 
25. C. of the Prophet Jonah, 
- 26. paper botiasle grade toss 
27. C. of Shrovetide, 
28. Hymns for Lent, First Melody. 
29. On first Saturday, the Feast of St Theodore, when is sung (=~ 
so-called Mankung (to Ps, cxii (cxiii)). 
30, C. of the Second Sunday in Lent, 
31. Lenten Hymns, Second Melody. 
32. On Saturday, C. for Feast of St Cyril of Jerusalem, with Hy 
33. C. of the Third Sunday, 
- 34. Lenten Hymns, Third Melody. 
35. Lenten Hymns, Fourth Melody. On third Sunday, Feast o=° 
John, Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
36. C. of Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
37. Lenten Hymns, Fifth Melody. 
38. Lenten Hymns, Sixth Melody. 
39. C. of the Forty Martyrs of Sebastia. 
40. C. of Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
41. Lenten Hymns, Seventh Melody. 
42. C. of St Gregory the Illuminator, 
43. C. of Sixth Sunday tn Lent. 
44. Lenten Hymns, Eighth Melody. 
45. C. of Raising of Lazarus. 
46. C. of Palm Sunday. 
47. C. of the same o/ogomean (eithoynpérn). 
48-52. Canons of Monday to Friday in Holy Week. 
53- Song of Nerses Catholicos for the Gospels of the night of Good 





t 
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- C.of the Great Saturday. Burial of Jesus. 
5- Hymns called Z3chashu Goveag. nc. Christ is risen from the 
d 


16. C. of Easter. 
i7- Easter Suites, First Melody. 
'8. C. of Beheading of John Baptist. 
9. C. of New Sunday. 
0. Easter Suites, Second Melody, 
I. Easter Suites, Third Melody. 
2. C. of the Sunday of the World Church, the Mother of all the 
itches of the World [Third Melody, continued]. 
3-66. Easter Suites, Melodies IV, V, VI, VII. 
7- C. of Christ’s Ascension [Seventh Melody, continued]. 
8. CS. of the Second Palm-Sunday. 
9- Easter Suites, Eighth Melody. 
©. C. of first day of Pentecost. 
'~76. Six Canons of the last six days of Pentecost. 
7. C. of Birth of John Baptist. 
- Another Canon of the same. 
>. C. of St Gregory, Illuminator. 
C. of Sons and Uncle of St Gregory. 
C. of St Nerses, Patriarch. 
Hymn to St Sahak, Patriarch. 
C. of St Rhipsima and her companions. 
Hymn for St Sandukht. 
C. of the Ark of the Lord. 
C. of the first day of Transfiguration (Wardawarh). 
7-88. Zwo Canons of the next two days of the Transfiguration. 
g. C. of the Shekinah (S/o/akath) over Edschmiatsin. 
o—92. Three Canons of the three days of the Passing of B. V. M. 
3. C. of the Wavakatig or Encaenia of Holy Cross. 
4-100. Seven Canons of the seven days of the Elevation of the 
ly Cross. 
o1. C. of the Holy Cross of Warag. 
o2..C. of the Finding of the Holy Cross. 
03. C. of the holy Prophets. 
o4. Another Harfzn of the holy Prophets (Hartsa, i.e. ‘Of (or to) 
Fathers’ is the name given to the Hymn of the Three Children). 
os. C. of the holy Translators. | 
06. C. of St Jacob of Nisibis. 
o7. C. of the Children of Bethlehem. 
08. C. of the Archangels Michael and Gabriel and of all heavenly 
ts. 


Se ee ee 
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109. C. of the holy Patriarchs. 
? Tro. RR ee 
Purr. St John Chrysostom. 
P 112. » st Basil, 
113. » St Gregory Theologus. 
IT4. » Nicholas, Patriarch. 
11S. » St Ephraem., ; 
116. » St Eustratius and companions. 
117. » the 20,000 Saints. 
7118, » dtephen of Uini. 
119. Hymn for Consecration of Chrism. 
120. »  Meledi (pédos) for chrism of the newly born, 
? 121, Hymn for putting on of the Mass-garment (translated in Bright 
man’s Liturgies p. 412). 
122. Hymn during the Swinging of the Incense at Mass (iidem 
p. 418). 
? 123. Hymn of the Seven Hermits who ate only herbs. 
? 124. » St Sukias and companions. 
125. »» Wahan of Golth. 
126. » David of Dwin. 
127. »  AKyrakos and Julitta. 
? 128. » Minas, Hermogenes and Grabos. 
129. » ot Oskan and companions. 
130. » st Atowm and companions. 
131. St Wardan and companions. 
132. C. of St Levontius and companions. 
133. Songs of the seven days of the week (one for Sunday and the 
other in six parts for the other six days). 
134. Hymns to be sung at daybreak (i. e. Prime, translated in Ritual 
Armenorum p. 464 §§ 79, 84, 853). 
135. Hymns to be sung at ¢hird, sixth, and ninth hours (jbidem 
§} 98a, 108, 1174). 
136. Hyman sung at the Hour of Rest (ibidem § 176, left untranslated 
as of late origin). 
137-144. Eight Canons of all Martyrs, in Melodies I to VIIL 
145-152. Eight Canons in eight Melodies for the Dead. 
153. Aymn of Str Nerses for the Dead. 
154-161, Suite of Hymns for the Resurrection in the eight Melodies 
162, Arevelg gerarphin (Ethereal Dawn), a Hymn to Mary. 


The reader will note that certain of the above items are printed in 
italics, while others are queried. The former are hymns which were 
not yet written, or at least not in use, as late as the year 1312, when 

































jp a. 1165; secondly, the hymna which had boon 
Cilician Fathers before and up to the year 1312; 
hand of 0.1617, the hymns introduced after the 


portion the items wholly or partly the same 
tl ho te hme te he loi 
m in the order in which Codex 202 gives them, and the 
eteeawbecover the contents of the hymn agree only in 
i Hymnal of 1664 :— 
op z ‘oe 4, 99, 91, 92,14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 29, 28, 31, 
8 4 44 25, 145, 146, 147, 748, 149, 150, 151, 152, 45, g6 
1 541 551 57) 58, 60, G1, 63-66, (67+ 64), 69, 70, (78+ 
50 li giibe, Br, be, Bs, 84, 85, 86, 89, 99-95, 96, (97+98), 98, 
9- oeeeget 105, 106, 108, 109, then some folios are lost, 125, 
z¢ eae | 129, 130, 131, 132, fresh ‘folios are here lost, 115, 113, 116, 
7,2 9, Haha bi 137-144, 154-161. 
__ This it will be seen, omits those hymns of the larger 
“st ve h are queried I query them because, owing to the lacunae, 
We are no that the MS did not comprise some of them. 
“Her me ae a a glance the contents of the Armenian Hymnal up 
Prd ir 1075, when the archetype of the first portion of this 
“Ode a gp dagen sar ancl omy 
. Deacon (+1129), by Petros (Catholicos 1019-1058), by 
reg as i 9s (+1058). Ter-Mikaélian sums up the characteristic 
tures © is early form of the Hymnal in pages 34-47. They were 


t. It began with Epiphany and its octave, and not with the Nativity. 
ust be 1 d that the Armenians, after some hesitation, set 
st's Birth on the day of His Baptism. hanes 


e following words (Opera, Venet. 1833, p. 223):— 
eee oar that We shold neh ce Seb ene 
ry of the Nativity and of the Baptism ; and we follow 
sir traditions. There is also involved another mystery. 
Sica iri susrect of His fleals of she tate Viretaete 
yay of example to us of the Jordan through His 
2 both events are births, though differing from each 
import and dt, therfore i as id dow thatthe 
te ee ee ' 
‘See L s Catalogue, Vienna, 1895, pp. 100, 523+ 
' U 
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2, There were no special canons for the Sundays of Lent, nor wert 
He cotheoemorkiionn eiteciast ae the Saturdays preceding them, not 
hymns given for the Saints concerned. Numbers 27, 30, 33, 35; 4% 
43, and 29, 32, 39, 42 of our list were absent. Canon 39 of the forty 
martyrs of Sebastia alone was included, but preceded Shrovetide. In 
the old Lectionary translated by me in my Aifuale Armenorum, the — 
Forty Martyrs come on March 9g, and there are as yet no lections 
provided for Saturdays and Sundays in Lent. We only find them 
in Lectionaries written during or after the Cilician or Crusading 
epoch. | 

3. Between Easter and Pentecost there were only the series of Easter 
hymns in the eight tones or melodies. There was no special canon 
for Easter Day, and Canon 58 (for the beheading of John Baptist) 
came after Pentecost; just as in the Lectionary referred to it seems 
to be fixed on Aug, 29. Its primitive date was Navasard 1, the first day 
of the vague Armenian year. It was probably by origin the feast of 
St John’s birth. 

No. 62, the Canon of the World Church or World Shrines, in all 
old MSS comes after Pentecost. In the old Lectionary it comes 
between Nov. 30 and Dec. 25. Of No. 68 there is no trace either in 
Codex 202 or in other old codices. Immediately before Pentecost 
came perhaps a canon for Ascension Day, but not the one used to-day. 
The old Lectionary has no feast of the Ascension, but in a seventh 
century commentary on the Lectionary we find that Acts i 5 ff wis 
read at Pentecost. It was a feast of very late institution, and old 
Armenian calendars ignore it. 

4. Important feasts, like Pentecost, Transfiguration, and the Assump- 
tion, have but one canon, that is one day, instead of several, allotted 
to them, There exists a tract of the eighth or ninth century, arguing 
that the Pentecost feast should be confined to a single day. The old 
Lectionary has no feast of the Transfiguration, which, somewhat late, 
was identified with the Pagan feast of Wardawarh or Kindling of 
the Rose. The old Lectionary has the passing of the Theotokos on 
Aug. 15. Canon No. go is alone found for this feast in many old MSS 
(Vienna 202 is more recent in this respect, and contains Canons gt and 
92); but it is to be noted that the primary idea which inspired this 
Canon go is rather the taking up of the Virgin Church into Heaven 
than the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. 

5. The older Hymnal had no canons or feasts of the Birth of Mary 
and of her Parents. It also had but one canon for the Birth of St John 
Baptist, viz. No. 78; and no separate canon (24) for the glorification 
of the seventy-two apostles, It had the canon of the Shekinah, which 
is translated in my Aituale Armenorum p. 23. St Rhipsima was lauded, 


— 
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ut St Gregory and his kin and descendants received scant notice in 

x€ old hymnals. 

bar points serve to illustrate the extent to which Nerses the Grace- 
and his compeers enriched the Armenian Hymnal. I have tried 

0 indicate briefly how his conclusions find support in the older 

Lectionaries. 


i Ter-Mikaélian discusses the date of the pieces which stood in the 
older Hymnal, many of which a tradition—first met with in the Cilician 
epoch—attributes to Armenian Fathers and Translators of the fifth 
century. He comes to the conclusion that this tradition has no true 
basis, and that at an early time the Psalms were used almost exclusively 
in Armenian worship; and this conclusion again is amply borne out 
by the early texts of the Euchologion and Breviary which I have trans- 
lated. Old codices of the Mass Service are equally destitute of hymns. 
The only reference to an early use of hymns in this Church, and one 
which Ter-Mikaélian has overlooked, is in John Catholicos about the 
year 718. The passage is given in my Rifuale p, 182, and states that 
the old Armenian Fathers had composed beautiful antiphonal melodies 
to be sung at the Benediction of the Rivers. Perhaps this refers to 
the existing Epiphany hymns which I have translated, but which go 
back to Greek originals. In later copies of the Armenian Euchologion 
references to hymns, of which the first line alone is usually cited, 
become more and more numerous. The old Venice codex of the 
Sime translated by me only once refers to a hymn by its number, 
iting an initial verse as from Canon 84 (=93 in Ter-Mikaélian’s list, 
of Holy Cross), and numbering it Canon 81. But the 
Hymnal thus referred to must have been much smaller in compass 
han that of to-day, if we may judge from the fact that the stanzas 
_as Canon 81 are but the last seven lines of a canon (84) which 
low consists of fifty-six lines. For further oman I must refer readers 
othe Rituale Armenorum p. Ir. 
Besides the Hymnal, the Armenians use a collection called the 
Treasures’ (Gantsq); but this seems to be of later origin than the 
[ymnal, though we find already many such compositions in the works 
fSt Gregory of Narek as early as 950 a.D. They differ from hymns 
t Sharakans in possessing liturgical form, and I have translated one 
[ the best examples, addressed to the Ark and Virgin Church, in my 
‘ituale p. 19. 
-Ter-Mikaélian gives in a translation some of the best hymns; and 
\€ curious can read many more in the translations of Félix Neve, 
'Arménie chritienne, Louyain, 1886, The entire Hymnal was ren- 
ered into Russian by N. Emin and printed at Moscow in 1879. The 
[echitarists also issued at Venice in 1877 a Latin translation of the 
U2 
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hymns to Mary, entitled ‘Laudes et hymni ad SS. Mariae Virgins 
honorem ’. 

But these writers had not the scientific aims which Ter-Mikaélian 
with admirable precision and ample learning (acquired as a pupil of 
Prof. Harnack) has kept steadily in view. His book is indispensable asan 
aid to our comprehension of the Armenian Calendar and festal system 
prior to the twelfth century, The study he has begun should be carried 
further by a thorough investigation of the oldest MSS. In Bodiey’s 
Library and in the British Museum are several hymnals of the fourteenth 
century. In Edschmiatsin are several old copies, one of which, 
No. 1534, was written in Halbat in the Anticaucasus as early as 1019. 
The growth of the Hymnal must also be studied in relation to the 
growth of the Lectionary. The one and the other were much expanded 
and added to in the Cilician epoch, behind which criticism must try to 
penetrate. 

Frep. C. CONYBEARE 


THE ‘AMMONIAN’ HARMONY AND THE 
TEXT OF B. 


Die Evangelien eines alten Unsialcodex (B¥-text), nach einer Abschrift 
des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, herausgegeben von ALFRED 
ScHMIDTKE. (J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1903.) 

Tue MS which Dr Schmidtke has edited in this book is Cod. Evan 
579 (Paris Nat. Gr. 97), a minuscule of the thirteenth century, which 
seems to have been connected with a certain Olympias, who was piu 
bably an abbess. 

Dr Schmidtke’s proof that this is (except in Matthew) a copy of a 
uncial original is quite convincing ; it turns, of course, on a considem 
tion of mistakes which are due to the confusion of letters that af 
similar in uncial but not in minuscule script. His argument that some 
of the cases imply an archetype at least not later than the sixth centuy 
is perhaps less certain, but I think that it is extremely probable. 

A comparison of various ‘line errors’ leaves no doubt that this 
archetype contained on an average twenty-three letters in a line, but 
Dr Schmidtke also points out traces of the influence of a still mor 
remote ancestor, a line of which had sixteen letters—the same numbet 
as is found in an average line of Cod. B. 

The sixth-century archetype belonged to the & B type of text, though 
there can be traced in it the influence of mixture both with the later 
ecclesiastical text and also with the -text (or Western text). The 
evidence of this is given in the following lists ;—(1) readings found in 


be 
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payer remdings Soule ind 
with the MSS 1 above ; (3) readings found in the other 
me sic nec . J bee ot fat or B, 
‘the a bi of Cod. 579 belongs in a general way to the NBCL 
viet t bt T donot se that they rove any pel connexion 
h any other member of the group. Dr Schmidtke 
spac ading as agreements with B, seventy-six as with X. 
Ica gbddcipemce: Gaeta ‘a tanca poset € colaneee 
1 B than | tena corals divantiegian occ Gar aa wee 

ay bea lit a I have not verified all the readings, but 

sult o of a co nparison of Dr Schmidtke’s lists with the apparatus 
ficus of Tiscl rf suggests that it is a pity that he has given lists 

ding Datos sine eens porta) evidence, To collect this from 

nde ee ee ees eee 
m few which are more acceptable to his readers. A very 
att tem to supply this deficiency in Dr Schmidtke’s work is not 
g that there is any specially close connexion between an 
or of Band te ace of Co 579, but it is only fair to 
 chagetato eben opinion of the editor is justified 
te csad ant I think he would lay many of us 
1s if he would find some opportunity for elaborating the 


ly Dr Schmidt's own opinion would be the same as my own, 
st important part of his work is that which deals with the 
t behind the text of his MS can be traced the remains of 
ny which he is inclined to identify with that of Ammonius. 
° os nebghc The MS contains traces of the same 
ee oy en cae It is, he thinks, 
oe the Hesychian recension with which, following 
the text of B and its allies. There are also 
+ subdivision of the text which is similarly found 
Saas ofihiie paragraphs are marked by horizontal lines 
Investigation into B has convinced Dr Schmidtke that 
a of subdivision varies in different parts—sometimes the 
me'very short, sometimes they are comparatively long. It is 
ie nent merit of his work that he gives an explanation 
*h at present seems to me to be overwhelmingly probable. 
the closer subdivisions are only found in places where 


‘is paralleled by one or more gospels, and that the 


n sum Neuen Testament, von Wilhelm Bousset (T.u. U. XI 4) 
ists on 74-110. 
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subdivisions in Matthew and in the parallels 
other. The soet ator cxgentin i dea 
remains of a division which originally belonged to a harmony based oz? 
Matthew. 

Dr Schmidtke, accepting as he does the identification of the texto® 
B with the recension of Hesychius, naturally goes on to identify the 
harmony with that of Ammonius. He thinks that the latter, basing his 
work on Matthew, sacrificed a considerable amount of material, and lost 
the connexion between various passages, and that therefore Hesychius 
published a text which preserved the original form of the Gospels, but 
kept the chapter-divisions and subdivisions of Ammonius, extending th= 

system, though with less care and minuteness, to the passages whiche 
Gedses tea not used. This, however, rendered the Ammoniir= 
apparatus almost useless for the purposes of a harmony, and the incom— 
sistency of size in the divisions became obvious when they were divoreec 
from the original scheme. It was, he thinks, for this reason that Euse— 
bius undertook a new division into chapters and subdivisions, act 
devised a new system of references intended to combine the advm— 
tages of the harmony of Ammonius and of the separated gospels of 
Hesychius. 

It is obvious that in considering this theory we are justified in dawns | 
several distinctions. The most certain part of the theory is, I think, the 
proof that behind the text of B and its allies there lies a harmony; the 
most hypothetical is the view that the text of this family is that of 
a recension made by Hesychius, I do not know of any evidence 
decisively against this identification, but there is none decisively in its 
favour. Much the same thing may be said about the connexion of the 
harmony with the work of Ammonius, for which, though the theory 1s 
very attractive, no definite evidence can be produced. I am by 0 
means arguing that such suggestions ought not to be made or built upo0, 
but it is necessary to remember their tentative character. 

But even if we say that it is wiser to neglect the suggestions which 
are concerned with Hesychius and Ammonius, the gain of the know 
ledge that a harmony, of whatever sort, lies behind the $B recension 
is a matter of first-rate importance, for it seems as though ths 
recension may stand to the new harmony in somewhat the same relation 
as the Evangelion da Mepharreshe bears to the Diatessaron of Tatiat. 
Future research will inevitably take account of this possibility, but it 
would be rash to assume confidently that it will turn the possibility into 
a certainty (though the @ grieri probability is not small that it will do 
so) ; for it is conceivable that the text of B is entirely independent of the 
text of the source from which it derived its chapter-divisions. 

Dr Schmidtke indicates some possible lines of argument which may 
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tend to enable us to differentiate between verses influenced by ‘Ammo- 

Kian’ readings and others, and illustrates them by tracing the com- 
parative use of elrov and «lray in various parts of the text. I hope that 
he will some day give us a complete study of the subject together 
with a convenient statement of the chapter-divisions and subdivisions 
which represent the ‘Ammonian’ harmony and its modification in the 
*‘Hesychian’ recension. 

The foregoing remarks ought to have appeared nearly two years ago, 
but the unexpected pressure of work which could not be postponed 
forced the book to one side. I am sorry for the delay, but Dr Schmidtke’s 
work is not of the kind which is quickly out of date, and it seems to 
have attracted even by this time less attention than it deserves. This 
is partly accidental, partly the fault of the editor. Cod. 5709 is after all 

a minuscule of the ‘Alexandrine’ or ‘Hesychian’ type: it is 
rather a good specimen, but its publication is not in itself of first-rate 
importance. On the other hand, if the connexion of Cod. B with the 
‘Ammonian’ harmony be established, it can hardly be overrated. If 
Dr Schmidtke had worked out this part of his book more fully and 
clearly, drawn attention to it in the title, and made it the central point 
of his book in appearance, as it certainly is in reality, he would probably 
have had a far more lively reception. 

Krrsopp LAKE. 


SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH. 


Vie de Séutre par Jean, supérieur du monastere de Beith Aphthonia, 
texte syriaque publié, traduit et annoté par M. A, KuGENER (Patro- 
logia Orientalis, tome ii, fasc. 3). (Paris, Firmin-Didot.) 

M. Kucener has now followed up his edition of the life of Severus 
by Zacharias, which I noticed in this JouRNAL, vol. v, p. 469 ff, by an 
€dition of the hitherto unpublished life by John the Archimandrite, 
‘© which he has added a collection of extracts and fragments, published 
8nd unpublished, relating to Severus. The introduction and com- 
Me€ntary are reserved for a third fascicule, the short introduction here 
8iven dealing with the MSS only. This was perhaps necessary, but 
"is unsatisfactory to have a historical text published with no indica- 
tom of the author’s date or means of information. The earlier part 
f the life is based upon, though not copied from, Zacharias ; from the 
POiryt where the earlier life ends (513) the author passes almost straight 
to the visit of Severus to Constantinople in 534, and it may be doubted 

M@ther for the earlier period he had any source except the work of 
Zacharias ; such facts as that Severus was expelled from his see were 


la 
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of course known to every one, and the insertic 1e preceding portion 
‘seem to be only padding. He was, nonence: pall enantio 
works of Severus, and in particular with the hymns. The text is con- 
tained in two good MSS, a complete one at Berlin (B) and some frag- 
ments in the British Museum (L), and does not present the difficulties 
which we find in the older life. At 230. 7, however, M. Kugeners — 
ingenious emendation is certainly right and should have been printed 
in place of the MS reading, which is unintelligible ; and at 225. 9 some 
words must have fallen out. For some reason oon ee eee 
instead of making a critical text M. Kugener has follo 
MS, except where it is obviously wrong, though so ieee 
in fact to be the more carefully written of the two, as indicated by the 
fact that it preserves a fuller transliteration of the Greek names. At 
222. 8, for instance, the reading of B is ungrammatical and certainly 
should have been rejected ; in this passage and at 209, ro M. Kugener 
hais failed to notice that sabe represents the dyai of citation. At 245.5 
MS reading and emendation seem to have accidentally changed places. 
With the excellent translation little fault can be found, though differences 
of opinion must of course arise as to the rendering of certain passages. 
For instance, at 225. 1 Joo S17 Leo esd wae? butols is rendered 

‘il était dans une situation trés critique’. M. Kugener himself marks 
this version as doubtful, and the meaning seems to be * he was practising 
strict asceticism’, Again at 256. 1 Lda basso, which is rendered 
‘sur un sommet visible’, i.e. on the housetops, seems rather to mean 
‘with head exposed’, without disguise; and at 253. 12 wo must 
surely mean ‘and he (Anthimus) went out’ (cf. 256. ro), At 245.2 
the phrase , ,ih20 J-Sme JLanso\ is difficult, but ‘conduisent 4 a 
possession des ceuvres’ does not seem to convey any meaning: the 
reference is to the hymns of Jlasliso or admonition, and we must 
render ‘reform the character of actions’. Lastly, at 224. 3 ‘une 
prophetie’ should be ‘la prophétie’, the reference being to the pic 
phecy recorded on p. 221. As in the previous fascicule, M, Kugenét 
has been very successful in reproducing the original Greek phrases in 
the footnotes ; but he has sometimes failed to give the correct meaning 
of them: thus JodI Konus = irdbeos (244. 12) is mot passive but 
active, and J\saas = é& Adyw (234. 4) is not ‘in Scripture’, but ‘in 
speech *. 

The collection of passages from other sources relating to Severtls 
has been very carefully made, and no labour has been spared in making 
it complete; but in a Patrologia Orientalis it seems somewhat out 
of place, at least as regards those which have been published before. 
Moreover, to translate an extract is always dangerous, and of this 
M. Kugener has given a striking example; if he had seen the other 





= 
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ns of the so-called Octoechus, he would have known that the words 
gO woariwss farce am (330. 5) go: together and mean ‘we 
y offer praise to His many mercies’. While dealing with the 
endix I may also note that in the extracts from Michael he has 
en straight from M. Chabot the obvious blunder Jas. for uXo 
2.12) and its forced translation. 
)n several points questions arise which will perhaps be answered 
he forthcoming commentary: e.g. at 241, note 3, the citation from 
life in the so-called Dionysius is described as from John of Asia, 
ough it is hard to believe that John of Asia did not write before 
composition of the life; and on p. 361 Theodore the Reader is 
ed to have written under Justin I, though the ninth passage cited 
a him deals with the reign of Justinian. Again, in a note on an 
act from Evagrius (p. 380) September of the year 567 of the 
iochene era is stated to be Sept. 518; but by comparison with 
gr. ii 12, iv 1, 9 it would appear to be 519; and similarly the year 
at 374, note 2, should rather be 593. There seems to be another 
mological error at 365, note 2; 536 is not the thirteenth, but the 
teenth indiction. I have noted small slips or misprints at 210, note 
42, note 6 (‘242’ for ‘249’), 261, note 5 (‘J’ for ‘A’), 282. 4 (cf. 
: 1), 294, note 9, and 319, note 4 (words transposed). 
1 reviewing work of this kind it is necessary to occupy a large 
ion of the space in calling attention to faults and deficiencies, which - 
‘appear to be much more numerous than they really are. In fact 
its to which reasonable objection can be taken are very few in pro- 
ion to the matter contained in the present fascicule, and M. Kugener 
t be heartily congratulated on having done so much to throw light 
he career of the great Monophysite leader, about whom until the 
few years little indeed was known; the full extent of his services 
however, be apparent only when his remaining fascicule sees the 
A similar tribute must at the same time be given to the enter- 
ng editors of the Patrologia, MM. Nau and Graffin, who besides 
<ugener’s work announce an edition of an unpublished Ethiopic 


»f Severus as in preparation by Mr Goodspeed. 
E. W. BRooKS. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ST PAUL. 


Wortschats des Apostels Paulus, Beitrag zur sprachgeschichtlichen 
Erforschung des Neuen Testaments, von T. NAGELI. (Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, Gdttingen, 1905.) 

HIS pamphlet is a fragment, yet a very interesting fragment. It is 
ed only an expanded preface to a lexicon of Pauline Greek which 
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the author is contemplating and of which he has completed the portie—> 
that falls under the first five letters of the alphabet, and his work =2 
to this point has been approved by the theological faculty of Basle =a 
a thesis for the doctorate, 

In this preface he draws out the inferences which seem to him © 
result from an induction based on this portion, and he applies his com 
clusions both to forming an estimate of the sources from which St Pa xa 
has drawn his vocabulary and to testing the genuineness of the variom2; 
epistles. 

The result of his examination is to minimize St Paul’s indebtedness 
to the writers of classical Greek : he thinks there is no trace of consci@us 
imitation of them. On the other hand, he also minimizes the direct 
Hebraisms in his style. The Apostle writes in the style natural to 
a Greek of Asia Minor adopting the current Greek of the time, borrow- 
ing more or less consciously from ethical writers, framing new words 
or giving a new meaning to old words in order to express new 
ideas, but in the main using the language which inscriptions ‘and 
papyri prove to have been the language of daily intercourse, His choice | 
of vocabulary is therefore very much like that of Epictetus, save that 
his intimate knowledge of the LXX has modified it by the introduction 
of words or phrases which have arisen from the necessity of translating 
Hebrew. These points are illustrated and (it seems to me) proved 
by careful examination of the chief words which have been hitherto 
regarded as classical, or poetical, or archaic, and of those which St Paul 
shares with the LXX or writers of the Apocrypha. 

The writer then applies the results thus gained as a test for judging 
the genuineness of the Epistles ; he rightly regards 1 and 2 Corinthians 
as exhibiting St Paul’s style in its most normal stage; Romans is more 
indebted to legal and ethical writers for its technical terms: Galatians 
is freer in the use of colloquial, if not vulgar, phrases; but in no aisé 
does the vocabulary suggest any doubt about the authorship, except 
in that of the Pastoral Epistles. Here the absence of ordinary Paulint | 
words and particles, the large number of new words, and the many 
points of similarity with the vocabulary of the writers of the Old Test — 
ment Greek apocryphal books, make Dr Nageli doubt the Pauline 
authorship. But he admits that the likeness to the Apocryphal wniter 
is to be found in all the Epistles, and that the general impression of 
similarity would only be softened, not removed, if the Pastoral Epistles 
were not taken into account. He also admits that in deciding the 
genuineness of a document, especially in the New Testament, the 
vocabulary is only one of the factors and can seldom say the last word. 

On the whole, the pamphlet is a piece of thorough accurate work 
details, combined with soundness of judgement in drawing inferences 
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frorma them, and it is much to be hoped that Dr Nageli will be able to 
comm plete the lexicon thus happily inaugurated. A useful list of authorities 
is aided at the end. 

WALTER LOCK. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHARIST. 


Etzedes d’ Histoire et de Théologie positive. 2'we série. L’ Eucharistic, 
la Présence réelle, ef la Transsubstantiation. Par P. Batiffol. 
(Lecoffre, Paris, 1905.) 

IN this second series of ‘Studies’ Mgr Batiffol has produced a historical 
Study which is a model of lucidity, conciseness, and careful exposition. 
The arrangement of the book is excellent and enables the reader to 
gasp with ease the main stages of the development of the doctrine 
of the Eucharist from the period of the New Testament to the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran. Another feature of the book is its historical 
Camdour. The passages which have so often been the battleground 
of controversialists are here carefully analysed in the dry light of 
historical investigation and placed in their true setting. 

Mgr Batiffol defines the faith of the early church with regard to the 
Eucharist as a simple ‘realism’. It is the purpose of his book to shew 
how this simple faith passed through the later stages of reflection into 
@ doctrine of the conversion of the elements, which finally attained its 
RAtural and legitimate development in the doctrine of transubstanti- 
Ation. The first 100 pages are devoted to the New Testament. The 
Chief problems are clearly stated and recent theories are discussed, 
though necessarily with brevity. Mgr Batiffol is perhaps inclined to 
Cut the knots of some of the difficulties by adopting rather too readily 
“nd positively some recent conjectures. Thus, while accepting the 
full text of Luke xxii 15-20 (in place of the shorter ‘ Western’ text), 

e explains it as a doublet, vv. 15-18 forming one account of the 
Institution, vv. 19, 20 being a second account. There is more to be 
Said for his solution of the divergences between the Synoptists and 
St John by the adoption of the theory that the Last Supper was the 
Kiddfsh. 

Mgr Batiffol’s presentation of the evidence of the Fathers as a whole 
calls for little criticism. There is, however, one conspicuous exception, 
the treatment of the famous passage of Irenaeus, ¢. Haerv. iv 18. 5, 
where Irenaeus states that after the invocation the bread is ‘no longer 
common bread, but eucharist, consisting of two things (mpaypdrwyv), 
an earthly and a heavenly’. It is surely an evasion of the natural 
sense of this passage (in which ércyeiov is most easily explained by the 
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preceding dd +s dpros) to interpret, as Mgr Batiffol does, the earthly 
element as the flesh of Christ, and the heavenly as His spirit. This 
is the more to be regretted as Irenaeus in this passage is an early 
witness to that form of eucharistic doctrine which Mgr Batiffol charac- 
terizes elsewhere as ‘dyophysite’. Much that he says of Tertullian 
will command general assent, though his statement that repraeseniare 
‘n’a rien de symbolique’ perhaps calls for rather fuller treatment than 
he has given to it. In dealing with Augustine he dismisses too sum- 
marily the possibility of a ‘receptionist’ interpretation of some of his 
language. Still he recognizes the obscurity and ambiguity which are 
exhibited in the early theories of the Alexandrine, Oriental, and African 
writers and admits that they lend themselves to a ‘ dyophysite’ inter- 
pretation (p. 253). Mer Batiffol rightly contends that the doctrine of 
conversion starts with Gregory of Nyssa in the East (though Cynl 
of Jerusalem prepared the way) and with Ambrose in the West. In 
a singularly acute investigation of Gregory’s language he shews how 
far removed he was from transubstantiation and how halting and 
hesitating his language is, But side by side with this new develop 
ment there is a mass of evidence in both Eastern and Western wniers 
which shows the persistence of the older tradition. It is one of the 
merits of Mgr Batiffol’s book that he has placed so clearly and filly 
before his readers the materials which indicate the conservative chat- 
acter of the Western tradition and the persistence of the type of thought 
represented by Tertullian and Augustine. Besides the evidence of 
Jerome and Ambrosiaster there are the fragments of the Roman Cano® 
in the de Sacramentis, where we find the phrase ‘figura corporis & 
sanguinis’. Mgr Batiffol himself raises the question whether ‘Rome 
ait africanisé longtemps’ (p. 312). We may go even further, For 
though Mgr Batiffol thinks that by the time of St Leo this was changed, 
he himself quotes a passage of Gelasius de duobus naturis (the genuine 
ness of which he recognizes) exhibiting similar features, In this passag® 
side by side with the expression ‘in divinam transeunt substantial 
naturae’ (this, says Mgr Batiffol, does not necessarily imply conversio®) 
we find the older language ‘imago et similitudo corporis et sanguinls 
Christi in actione mysteriorum celebrantur’ (pp. 330, 331). There © 
further the positive evidence of the same passage of Gelasius, in whic» 
arguing from the analogy of the Incarnation against the monophysite?* 
Gelasius denies that the substance of the bread and wine ceases 7 
exist. The same argument appears in Theodoret and the author of 
the Epistle to Caesarius. Mgr Batiffol treats this evidence in a somie~ 
what cavalier fashion. ‘The error of Gelasius’, he says (p. 322) 
‘consists in accepting an analogy between the Incarnation and the 
Eucharist’. And again he maintains that in the Zransstes of Theodore 
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nonophysite interlocutor who is the real defender of the 
doctrine of the Eucharist. But this is to prejudge the 
n the light of Mgr Batiffol’s conclusion. He has already 
hat earlier theories in the East and West lend themselves 
mbiguity to a ‘dyophysite’ interpretation. The language 
S$ points in the same direction. May not Gelasius then 
t true conservatism? Mgr Batiffol shews from the Afsssale 
and the Leonine and Gelasian Sacramentaries how the 
n conceptions lingered on side by side with the Ambrosian. 
Xatramn is a witness to the persistence of the Augustinian 
t may be found even in Rupert of Deutz (though Mgr Batiffol’s 
es not extend to the Schoolmen). That this treatment 
became an ‘archaism’ does not affect the question of its 
ierits. Mgr Batiffol declares that the ‘misleading’ analogy 
te Incarnation and the Eucharist found in Theodoret and 
o longer appears after the victory of St Cyril’s theology in 
of Justin and Justinian. But the question may be asked 
cessation of interest in Christology after that period was 
the causes of the subsequent advance made by the theory 
ion. When the analogy of the two natures in Christ was no 
minently before men’s minds the divorce between the treat- 
e Incarnation and that of the Eucharist became emphasized. 
‘of conversion may have accorded with the Christian senti- 
1e period, but it cannot be forgotten that the age in which 
fixed (i.e. that of Paschasius and the following period) was 
| which the idea of a miraculous conversion was particularly 
as may be seen from the prodigies recorded by Paschasius. 
1 regards the process of development as virtually complete 
ius, and he thinks that the Anstotelian metaphysics had 
» with this result. But this ignores the importance of the 
nts during, and subsequent to, the Berengarian controversy, 
> shape and consistency to the conceptions of Paschasius 
Ip of the current philosophy. Mgr Batiffol, however, seeks 
e the terminology in which the doctrine was finally expressed 
g of it as ‘non la plus apte, mais trés apte 4 nommer la 
et a définir la mode d’étre sacramental du Christ’, and 
to the language in which the Council of Trent speaks of 
- of the presence as ‘existendi ratio quam verbis exprimere 
us’. This desire to withdraw from the extreme consequences 
rine of Transubstantiation marks a considerable advance, but 
»s great difficulties unsolved. 


J. H. SRAWLEy. 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Das apostolische Symbol im Mittelaiter, von F, Wiecanp, (J. Ricker, 
Giessen, 1904.) 

TuIs interesting lecture was delivered to the Theological Conference 
at Giessen. In its published form it is enriched by many notes which 
should prove invaluable to any librarians who may wish to catalogue 
the stores of mediaeval sermons which repose unnoticed on the shelves 
of College Libraries. Prof. Wiegand is continuing a herculean task 
in his endeavour to write the History of the Use of the Apostles’ 
Creed in the Middle Ages. His first volume on the position of the 
Creed in the Church life of the Middle Ages? dealt with the whole 
theory of the Catechumenate in the Early Church, with the system 
of catechizing, the development of the system of scrutinies, or testings 
of candidates for Baptism, ending with the method of preparation for 
Baptism in the time of Charles the Great. 

As the work progresses the difficulty of the subject becomes greater, 
because so little has been done to search out the early sermons on the 
Creed, and reduce them to any kind of classification. Caspari pub- 
lished a few, but in a haphazard way, just as Cardinal Mai published 
very interesting sermon, quoted by Prof. Wiegand in his lecture*, Thave 
published a short series in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, of which 
Prof. Wiegand has been able to make full use. But the task, though 
quite beyond the efforts of one or two students, would not be an 
impracticable one if it were taken up by a group of students working 
in conjunction. 

In this lecture Prof. Wiegand begins with the ninth century, and with 
the work of Alcuin and his pupil Hrabanus Maurus, whose work he 
fairly describes as ‘a literary conglomerate typical of the theological 
work of the ninth century’. He then refers in detail to many sermons 
on the Creed now known to belong to that period, and comments 00 
the way in which previous writings were adapted for clerical libraries. 

The African Bishop Fulgentius once devoted a chapter in his work 
against the Arians to the consideration of the Apostles’ Creed. Tn the 
form in which this extract lay before the later writer, it could not be 
used. He followed the example of his contemporaries, and did 45 
Alcuin did, when he compiled a commentary out of extracts from 
Augustine. First of all he cut out all that seemed superfluous, and 

1 Die Stellung des apostolischen Symbols im hirchlichen Leben des Mittelalters 
Leipzig, 1899. 


* Ouando beatum lezimus Paulum, To be attributed possibly to Theodulf of 
Orleans, 
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, whenever it seemed desirable, he inserted sentences from some 
of the Creed that happened to lie before him. Thus using only 
per-knife and a paste-pot, a ninth-century sermon on the Creed 
formed out of an anti-Arian pamphlet. 
rof. Wiegand goes on to speak even more sarcastically of the poverty 
\ought in the treatises of Haito of Basle and of Bruno of Wiirzburg, 
simply appropriated old materials. The first beginnings of more 
pendent thought are found in some metrical versions of the Lord’s 
rer and the Creed turned into hexameter verse. 
rom Ivo of Chartres and Hugo of Rouen we pass to Joslen of 
sons, and find that the critical spirit of Abailard is abroad in 
land. Though Joslen still copies Ivo, he introduces many new 
xions and answers to questions which may crop up in the minds 
1e monks and clergy of his diocese. Abailard’s own sermons shew 
er still the stirring of thought which led men to demand something 
e than formal confessions of faith and explanations. They desired 
ress nearer to the real meaning. Then come Honorius of Autun 
Theobald of Tours, from whom Prof. Wiegand turns to the great 
o0olmen. 
mong later writers perhaps John of Marienwerder is the most 
resting. He was a pupil of Henry of Oyta at Prague, but was 
en back to his Prussian home by race hatred. As Dean of the 
hedral he found his hands full. After twelve years of pastoral 
k he was constrained by the errors of a wandering Bohemian 
‘tic, who was teaching in the neighbourhood, to take out of his 
board his academic treatise on the Creed and adapt it for popular 
ruction, adding mystical elements to learned theory, which made 
ypular all over Germany. It is indeed the influence of the Mystics, 
ch brings new interest into the later fifteenth-century expositions. 
this century brings us also to Laurentius Valla and the beginning 
cientific enquiry into the history of the Creed, which was in his 
: stifled by the Inquisition. With the end of the mediaeval period 
f. Wiegand closes an important and stimulating lecture which we 
‘ hope is only an earnest of much more from his pen. 


A. E. Burn. 
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CHRONICLE 


HAGIOGRAPHICA. 


THE two years that have elapsed since the last Chronicle of ‘ Hagio 
graphica’ have not witnessed any event of first magnitude in the field 
of hagiology; the Bollandists have not issued a volume of the Ada 
Sanctorum, nor has there appeared in the Monumenta Germaniat — 
Historica any volume of Vitae. For all that, there is a considerable 
body of good work to record. 

1. We may begin with a mention of three general Histories of — 
Christian Literature, all of first rank, which naturally contain a great 
quantity of hagiological material; the second volume of Harnack’s 
Chronologie (Irenaeus to Eusebius); the second volume of Barden- 
hewer’s Geschichte der althirchlichen Literatur (cent, iii); and Schanz, 
Geschichte der rimischen Literatur, of which a second edition of Part 
III, and the first half of Part IV, have recently appeared, both mainly 
devoted to the Latin Christian writers up to the end of the fourth 
century. The merits of these three standard works being so well 
established, it is needless to do more than remind hagiologists that 
they are mines of information on things hagiological. 

2, In the domain of Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, the chief 
event has without doubt been the publication of Dr Carl Schmidt’ 
long looked-for edition of the Coptic Acta Pauli; this, however, has 
been sufficiently dealt with in previous numbers of the Journa., There 
is, therefore, here need only to note that Corssen has challenged 
practically every item of the structure erected by Schmidt on peti 
fragments’, and that the Bollandist reviewer adopts a position of 
extreme reserve in regard to the whole question*®. This revieweh 
Fr. Paul Peeters, S.J., is a new recruit to the ranks of the Bollandists, 
who now are six in number; he has taken over all the work in Oriental 
languages. 

Dr Carl Schmidt’s revolutionary tractate on the Acts of Petet, 
noticed in my previous Chronicle, has called forth a little volume 
partly by way of criticism, partly by way of original investigation, by 


' Géttingische gelehrte Anseigen, 1904, 702; also Zeitschr. f, NTliche Wiss 
schajf, 1905, Heft 4. 
3 Analecta Bollandiana, 1905, 276-284, 
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‘Dr Gerhard Ficker*. He sees traces of Platonism in the Acts; places 
their origin, not in Rome (as Schmidt), but in Bithynia; traces their 
use in later literature ; and deals with various other allied questions. 

3. We owe to Dr Waitz the most elaborate study that has been 

made for a generation on the ps.-Clementine romance*. His work 
_ of 400 pages is confined wholly to the investigation of the textual prob- 
lems. First of all the probable contents and character of the lost 
_ ‘Grundschrift’? are considered—the original romance, whence have 
been derived the various extant forms of the story. He concludes 
_ that this was a Catholic work, made up out of two main sources, both 
lost; and he endeavours to determine the contents and character of 
these documents. It must be said that such reconstruction of the 
hypothetical sources of a hypothetically reconstructed document, is 
somewhat shadowy work; but Harnack in an appendix to the volume 
of his CAronologie, mentioned above, discusses Waitz’s dissertation in 
great detail and with general agreement, and gives the following ‘rough 
Outline’ of the genesis of this cycle of documents *; (1) the main sources 
Were a Judaeo-Christian Gnostic Kypvypara Térpov and a Catholic 
Updgas Uérpov, both composed about the year 200; (2) out of them 
_ Was made up, between c. 220 and c, 300, probably c. 260 (though there 
_ 18 no sure evidence of its existence until c. 325) the original Clementine 
TOmance; (3) from this came, at the beginning of the fourth century, 
Or yery likely later, the extant Homilies and Recognitions; (4) from 
these are derived all other known forms of the work. 

A Dutch scholar, Dr Meyboom, has also written elaborately on the 

) ine romance; résumés of his work are given by Delehaye 
(<dnalecta Bollandiana 1905, 138) and von Dobschiitz ( Theologische 
iteraturseitung 1904, 583). 

4. In volumes iii and iv of Horae Semiticae (the sequel of Studia 
<Sinaitica) Mrs Lewis has published under the title ‘Mythological Acts 
|f the Apostles’, the Arabic text, with English translation, of the Apo- 
©ryphal Acts*. The body of this collection is identical with the Ethiopic 
Contendings of the Apostles, edited and translated by Dr Budge not long 
ago, and reviewed in these pages by Dr Montague James (ili 286); 
sso that there is no need to specify the contents. But the commonly 
=accepted view is that this collection passed from Coptic into Arabic, 
and thence into Ethiopic; thus in the absence of the Coptic form, the 
Arabic is relatively the earliest representative of this redaction of the 








1 Die Petrusakten (Leipzig, 1903). 
4 *Die pseudoklementinen Homilien und Rekognitionen’ (Texte und Unter- 
as 4 N. F., x 4, 1904)- 


540. 
* Aca Mythologica Apostolorum, 2 vols. (London, 1904). . 
VOL. VIL xX 
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Apocryphal Acts. How far the lost Coptic work was original, or how 
far it was an adaptation from the Greek, is still a moot point. Though 
the Arabic here printed represents a text which stands nearer than the ~ 
Ethiopic to the original, it has been subjected to a number of corruptions — 
in the course of transmission, different from those found in the Ethiopic. 

Mrs Lewis also prints here, with translation, all the fragments of the 
Syriac Acts of Judas Thomas from the underwriting of the famous 
Sinaitic palimpsest, the text being goo years earlier than any of 
Wright’s MSS. 

5. During the past two years there has, apparently, been a dearth 
of work on the Acts of the Martyrs. In the Anadecta Bollandiana the 
only text of any importance in this field has been the Passio S, Dioscori, 
found for the first time by Dom Quentin, of the Solesmes community, 
in two allied Latin forms in British Museum MSS. It would be pre- 
mature to say whether this Passion is likely to find a place among the 
genuine Acta. 

Bardenhewer and Harnack, in the volumes of their Histories already 
noticed, have each an Appendix on the Acts of the Martyrs, and each 
gives a provisional list of those Acta, up to the Peace of the Church, 
which, in his judgement, may be accepted as genuine, or, at least, as of 
historical value. A comparison of the results arrived at inde | 
by these eminent patrologists will be of interest, and probably of use. 
The following twenty-eight Acta are accepted as genuine by both 


critics :-— 


155 (or 1667). Polycarp (Smyrna). c.300, Palestinian Martyrs (Eusebius). 
c. 165. Carpus, Papylus, and Agatho- 303. Claudius, &c, (Cilicia), 
nices (Asia Minor). » Felix (Apulia). 
¢.165. Justin and companions (Rome). » Dasius (Moesia), 
177. Lyonese Martyrs (Lyons). 304. Saturninus, &c. (Proconsulir 
180. Scilitan Martyrs (Numidia). Africa). 
ce. 183. Apollonius (Rome). 304. Crispina (Numidia\. 
202. Perpetua and Felicitas, Carthage), », Agape, Chionia, &c. (Thess 
250. Pionius (Smyrna), lonica). 
» Achatius (Asia Minor), 304. Irenaeus of Sirmium (Pannonia). 
258. Cyprian (Carthage). »» Pollio (Pannonia), 
259. Marianus, Jacob, &c. (Numidia), », Euplius (Catania, Sicily). 
»» Montanus, Lucius, &c.(Carthage). »» Phileas and Philoromus (Alexan- 
»» Fructuosus, &c, (Tarragona), dria). 
295. Maximilian ' Numidia). 309. Quirinus (Pannonia). 
c.298. Marcellus and Cassian (Maure.- 320. The Forty Martyrs (Sebaste, 
tania). Armenia), 


In addition to these, Harnack accepts :— 
c. 255. Conon (Pamphylia). 305. Typasius (Mauretania). 
303. Gurias and Schamonas (Edessa), 312. Lucian (Antioch). 
»» Julius (Moesia), 
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re 
eoeme). » Philip, &e. (Thrace). 
us (7). >6. Serenus (Pannonia). 
if ce, j10. ce eae 























»» Theodotus (Ancyra, Galatia). 
4 ts deal in effect only with Greek and Latin Acta; there can 
ey bt that some in Oriental languages will have to be added. 
Pere I , the Bollandist, has criticized these lists (Ama/ecta 
@ xaill (1904) pp. 89 and 477); and in his Légendes hagio- 
(to be noticed below) he arranges in various grades of his- 
ric ne e the Acta found in Ruinart. He shews himself a severer 
c <a ha an ihe -Harnack or Bardenhewer, in that to the following 
Acts accepted by both of them, he accords only the same measure of his- 
Daateaereral Acts which they agree in rejecting: Achatius, 
m, Fel, Saturninus, Agape, Irenaeus, Pollio, Euplius, Phileas, 
us *. He hesitates to admit the Forty Martyrs and Dasius (not 
wn to R ; against Harnack, but with Bardenhewer, he appa- 
my wo d admit Maximus, and hesitates about Conon (not known to 
Luin: aad Psi he would reject nearly all on Bardenhewer’s separate 
In the other hand, he would admit the original form of the Acta 
Px en i, really an extract from the Palestinian Martyrs of Eusebius 
D. cit. hay. Delehaye considers that the Acts of the Persian Martyrs 
ha ave no gy sufficiently investigated to allow of any safe judgement 
™® their regard. A complete provisional list of such Acta and Accounts 
as may fall under the term historical, compiled by so 
‘uy ta pica as Ptre Delehaye, would be of extraordinary 
Pe alue ‘s it must always be borne in mind that these are lists not of 
“Asta _seteeaiges but of authentic Acta. 
e there have appeared during the past two years a number 
s on single Acts; specially worthy of mention seems to be 
ly on the legend of St Alban*, Dom Lecletcq has produced 
il of his French translations of the Acta*: vol. i has been 
aracterized in these pages (iv 311); the Bollandist reviewer 
r tins that laxer methods of criticism have been followed in the 
| evan than in the first: but even so, the contrast with the 
lar work k produced under Dom Guéranger's auspices fifty years ago, 
opie extraordinary change in historical ideas and methods 
e French Benedictines. 


2, “$9 an es hi ; i pshiques 133-137. 

s sip le desh, Albanus des Protomartyr Angliae (Gottingen, 1904). 
es Martyrs (Paris, 1903-1904). 
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It is good news that a monk of the Solesmes community has in hand 
a reprint (with readings added in apparatus) of the great Sanctuariase 
of Mombritius. Printed in two folio volumes at Milan c. 1480, it has 
become extremely rare. Moreover, to this day some sixty-six hagiogra- 
phical documents are to be found nowhere else, and many others witlt 
difficulty ; and in other cases Mombritius’s texts are of great value, for 
his method was to print his MSS as they stood. And so a more service- 
able hagiographical undertaking could hardly be named than this reprint. 

6. There are in course of publication in France two series of Oriental 
writers, each of which will include a large amount of valuable hagiogra- 
phical matter. In the Pafrologia Orientalis (edited by Graffin and Nau, 
professors at the Paris Institut Catholique), the Arabic A7/isfory of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria has been edited up to the year 661, with an 
English translation, by Mr Evetts; while M. Basset has given us, with 
a French translation, the first instalment (Sept.-Oct.) of the Ambie 
version of the Jacobite Coptic Synaxarium; and Pére Delehaye the 
Greek versions of the Acts of the Persian Martyrs under Sapor II. In 
the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (edited by Chabot, 
Guidi, and Hyvernat) the printing (with Latin versions, to be obtained 
separately) of the Lives of Ethiopic saints has already begun, ten volumes 
being assigned to these original Ethiopic Lives, and as many to Ethiopie 
translations. 

7. M. Albert Dufourcq, whose study on the Gesta of the Roman 
Martyrs was noticed at some length in these pages on a previous 0c 
sion (III, 144), has recently published two small yolumes on St Irenaeus’ 
The first gives a brief but singularly clear account of the Gnostic systems, 
a subject which the author has studied with special care; then follows 
a sketch of what is known of Irenaeus, his line of controversy with his 
Gnostic opponents, and (in three long chapters) an exposition of his 
positive teaching over the whole field of Christian doctrine ; the book 
concludes with an estimate of Irenaeus’s place in the history uk theology. 
The other volume consists of a series of passages from St Irenaeus’ 
great work, translated into French, and linked together by explanatory 
summaries of the portions omitted. Both volumes are excellent ; they 
are pieces of popularization of the best kind; and it would be difficult 
to find better introductions to the study of Irenaeus. 

The first forms part of Lecoffre’s series ‘Les Saints’, a collection 
of very varying merit; of recent numbers the Bollandists extol Sain! 
Victrice (Vacandard) and Saint Paulin de Nola (Baudrillart) as being 
excellent. Dufourcq’s second volume was the opening one of the series 
entitled ‘La Pensée chrétienne’ (Bloud); besides volumes on the New 

? Saint Irénée, ‘Les Saints’ (Lecoffre, Paris, 1904); Saint Jrenée, ‘La Pensé 
chrétienne’ (Bloud, Paris, 1905). 
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t, there have appeared Tertullien by Abbé Turmel and Saint 
rd Abbé Vacandard, both of high quality. 
© recent numbers of Zexfe und Untersuchungen contain hagio- 
vaterial. In N. F. xiii 4 Schultze supplies a translation of the 
orgia eee Woes sarees voce the Arabs at Tiflis at the end 
wt ane contin and Augar gives a study of the martyrdoms of 
pmeieg the Roman persecutions. The accounts of these martyr- 
= sllected from the ecclesiastical writers—Tertullian, Hippolytus, 
b 5, Ambrose, and others—from the genuine Acta and the Martyro- 
im Hieron: the results are summed up in a table (p. 52) shewing 
e are authentic records of fourteen martyrdoms of women, some 
a including more than one victim: why Perpetua and Felicitas, 
a among the Lyonese Martyrs, are passed over, does not 
"Tes surprise 00, to find that in number of Zéxrte und 
| appearing a year after the Cambridge text of the A/- 
is La, the worthless redaction reprinted in Migne is still 
er , the interpolated chapters being treated as genuine, and one 
of ve cius’s arguments, based on the erroneous sequence of chapters, 
received as valid: all that has been done during the past ten 
tis a ls tld tn tn te made fey Li the 
y dictionaries and bibliographies has been ignored (pp. 12-15). 
Tf we ‘may trust his contemporaries, and especially those who knew 
Bebidas for ioasnee, ther can be no doubt as to the personal 
s of Didymus the blind Catechist of Alexandria; it was after his 
‘ th that he fell on evil times. And so the study on hin, his writings 
and », by the well-known Coptic scholar, Dr Leipoldt (N. F. xiv 
© ihiough really belonging to the history of dogma, may claim a 
on here, It must suffice to say that the work has been done with 
e and thoroughness that characterize all Leipoldt's contributions 
“og iol pies that the editor of a long Greek text gets such a pains- 
ga ne thorough review as that which Mr C, H. Turner bestowed 
> Lausiac History of FPailadius in the April number of the 
As one of his criticisms is of hagiographical interest and 
I take the opportunity of saying that I am altogether 
ed to accep his contention that c. 55 (of my edition) refers not 
ss Pvt to the elder Melania (pp. 353-354). If this be so, 
z traits are added to our knowledge of one of the most 
Jo figures of the period 350-410. The suggestion has, I be- 
— made before, having escaped even Tillemont’s sagacity 
in consequence of the dislocations in the order of the text 
er c “u: urn ent. It is, perhaps, proper for me to state that my most 
ics (Turner, Max Bonnet, Preuschen) seem to be agreed that 
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the type of text called G has been too closely followed in my edition ; 
I am prepared to admit the theoretical correctness of this judgement, 
but I am not clear as to the practical feasibility of carrying it out 
with the textual materials at present available. At the same time, 
I recognize now that too much importance was attached to the Paris MS 
Gr, 1628 as the chief representative of G. I think it should be sid 
that irorufew is not a novel form; it was edited at p. 71. 4 by such 
sound scholars as Meursius and Ducaeus, and it is recognized in 
Sophocles’ Lexicon as a well-attested collateral form of “ule, 
I am disposed to believe that editors of late Greek and Latin texts are 
often too prone to classicize what they find in the MSS. 

10. Under the title Zhe Book of Paradise of Palladius Dr Wallis 
Budge has edited for Lady Meux in two sumptuous volumes Anan-Isho's 
great collection of Syriac translations from the Greek monastic literature 
of Egypt. Dr Budge follows the Syriac usage in calling the whole book 
the ‘ Paradise of Palladius’; but ‘ Paradise of Anan-Isho’ is the correct 
title, for only a small portion (viz. bk. I and a few chapters of bk. II) 
is by Palladius. The work has been sufficiently described in my 
Lausiac History of Palladius (i 77; ii \xxix); the Syriac text is 
a reprint of the copy made at Mosul for Dr Budge; it had already 
been edited from other MSS by Pére Bedjan in vol. vii of his Synac 
Acta Sanctorum; Dr Budge supplies an interesting Introduction, and 
an excellent English translation, running to over 1,000 pages. . This's 
the first time that this great mass of most fascinating hagiological and 
ascetical lore has appeared in an English dress; and even now it is 
hardly accessible, for the book is an édifion de /uxe, and indeed (90 
I believe) is not on sale. But the thanks of hagiologists and Church 
historians, no less than of Syriologists, are due to Lady Meux and 
Dr Budge for this fine edition of so important a work. 

A beginning has been made towards filling the gap just spoken of in 
English ascetical literature by Mr J. O. Hannay, who in a little yolumé, 
entitled The Wisdom of the Desert’, has made a selection from the Greek 
and Latin ‘Apophthegmata’, or Sayings of the Fathers of the Egyptii” 
Deserts. These Sayings are aphorisms on the spiritual life, on monast¢ 
duties, or on Christian morality and conduct, often characterized by 
a striking depth and beauty, and an old-world simplicity and freshness 
that make them truly delightful reading. Mr Hannay’s choice has bee? 
made with great judgement, and we could wish that his volume were 
only the first of a series that should open out to our modern English 
world these spiritual wells of the Egyptian Deserts. 

11. It may safely be said that Professor Bury’s St Pafrick? is one of 

1 Methuen, London, 1904. 
1 The Life of St Patrick and his place in History (Macmillan, London, 1995). 
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rta ront ribut ons to hagiology made during the period 

= Chronicle. The volume is divided into two nearly 
yz text and appendices respectively. It is the latter 
och pe : ETN a ‘ies achestiae alec tuasgh tow qareciiine 
and scholarly analyses of documents and other critical investigations 
on ab Siiiatart dght eres heat. ace. baat the. theank, of a aKa 
preliminary studies published in various periodicals. In the first 
= pend f nearly fifty pages, we have the first comprehensive survey, 
_accordi gto the methods of sient historical eric, of the source 
of informatior > eect aipan the ‘Confession’ and the ‘ Letter 
st Ce 1s’ are accepted as certainly, and the ‘ Lorica’ as possibly, 
snuine rit tings of his; Bury differs from recent critics in accepting as 
robab y authentic the Circular Letter of Patricius, Auxilius, and Iser- 
: (Synod I Patricii’). The biographies or memoirs by Tirechan 
1 are shewn to be seventh-century documents based on 
, in large measure Irish; though mixed up with much 
a gent dj sostible ‘x0 derive from them a conskderable 
apres aetory The later Lives and the Annals are also 
niteegnini—ardabi elements of true tradition they contain. 

x B is a series of notes on lesser points of chronology, geo- 
i aphy, &c. ; and Appendix C contains twenty-one excursuses 
rs of anise moment, the first being devoted to the perennial 
of St Patrick's birthplace, the last to a criticism of Prof Zimmer’s 
mes ruction of St Patrick’s history (see _/. 7: S. iv 632). The text 
s e809 ly synthesis of the materials thus acquired. Prof Bury rejects 
uncom| on ingly any scepticism as to St Patrick’s historical personality, 


























2 of him with Palladius, or any belittling of his work in 
i mooenene may be securely traced not only in Leinster but 
0 Met, in Connaught, and in the south-east of Ulster (Armagh), 
r hand, he holds that St Patrick was not the first to bring Chris- 
pindiasd. but that a few Christian communities already existed, 
6d sporadically in parts of the country, introduced probably from 
in- ws nowhere suggests an oriental origin of Irish Christianity, 
sega that the christianizing of Ireland was in the full sense 
's work. In regard to the ecclesiastical controversies that 
n made to centre round St Patrick’s name, Prof Bury in the 
} says that his conclusions ‘tend to shew that the Roman Catholic 
ation n of St Patricks work i is, generally, nearer to historic fact than 
f some anti-Papal divines’. Indeed, what is in various parts 
k said on the question of Celtic Christianity and the Celtic 
ie 0 moderate and so sane as to deserve special recommen- 
Throughout we at last have the feeling of being on ¢erra firma 
ard to St Patrick and the problems to which his life gives rise ; 
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and the literary skill with which the materials have been welded together 
in the sketch of his career, places the great apostle in his historical 
setting, and makes him live and move as a man among men. 

12. Twenty years ago Paul Ewald discovered, or, rather, rediscovered, 
a Life of St Gregory the Great, written by a Whitby monk, in the early 
years of the eighth century—so Ewald believed. He printed some 
extracts from it, but died before he could prepare the complete text; 
and certainly it is a strange fact that so important a document has lain 
all these years without finding an editor. Abbot Gasquet has at length 
given us the full Vita’. He has contented himself with printing a text, 
and has not carried any further Ewald’s investigations into the origin 
and date of composition. Unfortunately the text in the single MS that has 
survived is so corrupt that it will probably have to pass through the 
hands of more than one editor before it is restored to a finally satis- 
factory form. As the claim of this Vita to the title ‘antiquissima’ 
has been directly challenged by Fr. Thurston’, and as his doubt has 
been re-echoed in Analecta Bollandiana (xxiv 407), it will be worth 
while to sift the evidence before any view becomes stereotyped. It 
seems clear that certain extracts from this Vi/a found in the ordinary 
texts of Paul the Deacon’s Life of St Gregory have been shewn by 
Fr. Grisar, since Ewald's death, to be later interpolations into MSS 
ef Paul. The main question turns on the relation between the opening 
sections of the Vita and Ven. Bede’s account of St Gregory (Zccl. Hist. 
itz). Each writer has in large measure based his account of St Gregory’ 
early life on the same passages out of the prologues to the ‘ Dialogue: 
and the ‘ Morals’ respectively. Ewald held that Bede was the plagia- 
rizer; Thurston and the Bollandist reviewer hold the opposite view. 
In order to form a judgement it is necessary to have before one much 
more of the texts than the parallels printed in the Afon#A article. 
A study of the full texts reveals the fact that each writer must have 
used the actual original pieces of St Gregory, it being patently impossible 
that either account could have been made out of the other without 
independent recourse to the sources. Thus the mere textual argument 
points distinctly to the conclusion that Bede and the author of the Vil@ 
made independent use of St Gregory : and, after all, these are just the 
passages biographers would naturally turn to; moreover, St Gregory's 
writings were well known in England, and Bede and the author of the 
Vita give evidence of being familiar with others of them. And the evr 
dence of the documents in their entirety bears out the textual evidence 
of the particular passages in question; for neither writer seems to shew 
any knowledge of the other, and usually when they happen to record 

1 A Life of Pope Gregory the Great (London, 1904), 
* Month, Oct. 1go4. 
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the same facts there are notable differences in the details. Fr. Thurston 
Says with force that it seems inconceivable that Bede, had he known it, 
should have neglected all this attractive material; but still more incon- 
tiyable is it that the author of the Vita should have neglected the 
Inaterial found in Bede—e.g, especially in regard to St Paulinus’s 
Mission. ‘The view that he cared only about miracles is, in my judge- 
ment, inadmissible; on the contrary, the book as a whole conveys the 
impression that he wished to give all that he knew. The conclusion, 
therefore, that appears to me the more probable is that neither Ven. 
Bede nor the Whitby monk was acquainted with the work of the other. 
And this points to the further conclusion that the two works were prob- 
ably written about the same time. For Bede's History at once obtained 
a extraordinary popularity and circulation in England, and it is difficult 
'@ suppose that it could have been unknown in such a monastery as 
Whitby at any notable period after its publication. It therefore seems 
Ptebable that the date of composition may be placed, at any rate, within 
% few years of the time assigned by Ewald. 

13. Mr Holmes Dudden’s great work on St Gregory the Great', though 
it will be dealt with more fully in a later number of the JourNAL, claims 
"tice in this Chronicle. It is the only serious work in English on the 
an who deservedly enjoys the title of Apostle of the English race. Fully 

the second volume is devoted to an account of St Gregory’s theological 

ine, the enormous influence of which on later ages is rightly estimated 

Sy Mr Dudden, The course of Gregory’s life is traced with great sympathy 
tnd considerable insight, and with a full and wide knowledge of the history 
ind writings of the time, as well as of the modern literature dealing with 
“he period. Indeed, the chief general criticism that I should be disposed 
“© pass on the book is that the background is too elaborately drawn, so 
that whole sections belong rather to a general history of the time than 
to a biography of St Gregory, with the result that the historical setting 
has overlaid the subject of the book. Many discussions of single 
minor issues are admirably conducted: exceedingly good is the résumé 
ef the Benedictine rule and life, and the summary as to St Gregory’s 
monachism is a model of sanity: on the other hand, Mgr Duchesne’s 
theories on the ‘Gregorianum’, here accepted intact, can hardly be 
destined to live; and the question of the Antiphonary is by no means 
so definitely settled as is here represented. The work as a whole 
is well worthy of its subject, and a serious and valuable contribution 
to historico-hagiographical biography; but many will think that as a book 
it would have been still better had it been shortened by about a quarter, 

14. In the previous Chronicle mention was made of the second 


' Gregory the Great, his place in History and Thought, 2 vols. (London, 1905). 
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volume of Lives of Merovingian saints edited for the ‘ Monumenta’ by 
Dr Krusch ; the chief Life in that volume, viz. that of St Columbanus 
by his disciple Jonas, along with biographies by Jonas of two other 
saints, have been edited in a small volume ‘im usum Scholarum’; as 
also, in a similar volume, the various Lives of St Boniface’. Though 
said to be ‘for schools’, this series is provided with full critical apparatus. 

15. The justification, were any needed, for including a notice of 
Mr Gaskoin’s Hulsean Prize essay on Alcuin *, would be found in the 
fact that in the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ (May 19) the Bollandists print the 
‘ Vita beati Alcuini diaconi’. Gaskoin first describes the state of learn- 
ing and the early schools of Ireland and England, with a special account 
of the school of York; then follows, in a hundred pages, an account 
of Alcuin’s career ; and then, in as many more, an account of his work, 
theological, educational, liturgical, and biblical. Throughout the author 
has made a conscientious use of Alcuin’s writings and of the pertinent 
documents of the time, as well as of the best modem works, and he has 
produced a highly interesting picture of a great Englishman who played 
a notable part in the movement associated with the name of Charles the 
Great. 

16. When we come to ‘Franciscana’ it is natural to begin with the 
publications that appear under M. Paul Sabatier’s editorship. In the 
Collection d’ Etudes et de Documents M. de Kerval has edited two Legend 
of St Anthony of Padua’; the first had already been printed, but in 9™ 
unsatisfactory form; the second, of which only fragments have bee™* 
recovered, is new. An appendix is added on the sources for the Lif© 
of St Anthony. It is needless to emphasize the decisive part he phaye? 
in the first stage of the controversy that has rent the Franciscans **” 
twain since the day of their founder’s death. a 

Five fasciculi of tome ii of the series of Opuscules de Critique kF> 
torique appeared in 1903-1904, but it is now more than a year sine 
one has been issued. Two of these fasciculi are devoted to an exan® s 
nation by M. Sabatier of works by other scholars on the interrelatior™ 
of the various early Legends and on the writings of St Francis himse¥. B: 
one collection of which has been edited by the Franciscan Fr. Lemmene™”” 
another by Dr Béhmer of Bonn: there is considerable doubt as to th — 
authenticity of some of the pieces that go under St Francis’s nam 7 
The output of ‘ Franciscana’ of all sorts continues to be immense ; the— 
easiest way of keeping in touch with it is by means of the ‘ Bulletin dee 
Publications hagiographiques’ in the Analecta Bollandiana. 





1 Seriptores rerum Germanicarum im usum scholarum; Ionae Vitae Col, ; 
Vedastis, Ioannis: Vitae S. Bonifatit (Hahn, Hannover, 1905). aa 

* Cambridge University Press, 1903. 

3 S. Antonss\ de Padua Vitae duae (Fischbacker, Paris, 1904). 
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'|- A treatise by Pére Delehaye, in which the question of ‘ Hagio- 
aphaical Legends’? is subjected to scientific investigation, is bound to 
¢ Of interest. Not only does the indefatigable Bollandist know well 
he legends themselves, but his mastery of the whole range of literature 
litectly and indirectly bearing on the problems that encompass them, 
'S prodigious. The first three chapters deal with legends in general, 
‘heir formation and growth, and with hagiographical legends in parti- 
ular, The fourth suggests a scheme of classification for hagiological 
©Xts—here comes the criticism of Ruinart’s collection, already spoken 
f The fifth, entitled ‘Le Dossier d’un Saint’, gives a highly curious 
Stance, documented at every point, of the growth and transformation 
€ an authentic Passion into an extravagant and fantastic romance ; the 
Ero, St Procopius, being turned from an ecclesiastic into a soldier. 
he longest and most important chapter is the sixth, on ‘ Pagan remi- 
iscences and survivals’. Delehaye does not doubt that cases of such 
ave existed in the cultus of various saints; but he holds that the 
lythologizing fashion, discredited in other branches of the history of 
ligion, is now running riot in hagiology. To take one of the best 
10wn instances: Delehaye shews strong reasons for rejecting Usener’s 
ythologizing of the story of St Pelagia; and both here and in Analecta 
ollandiana (xxiii 427) he combats in detail the facts and the deduc- 
yns alike of Dr Rendel Harris’s Dioscurs (see previous Chronicle). 
rom the same point of view Dr Lucius’s posthumous Anjinge des 
‘etligenkults (which is to be the subject of a special review in these 
ges) is severely handled in Aaalecta Bollandiana (xxiv 487). The 
‘otest receives additional weight from the fact that the well-known 
ollandist has always notoriously shewn himself little disposed to over- 
itimate the value of the class of documents to the study of which he 
is devoted his life. For this reason, and for many others, his book 
to be seriously recommended to all interested in hagiology, and indeed 
| ecclesiastical history. 

It will be in place to add here that in a careful and extended study 
id criticism of Pére Delehaye’s edition of the Greek ‘Synaxarium’ 
\oticed in my previous Chronicle), Prof. von Dobschitz passes the 
ighest encomium on the editor’s industry, accuracy, and sagacity as 
textual critic %. 

E. C. BUTLER. 


1 Les Legendes hagwgraphiques (Bureau des Bollandistes, Bruxelles, 190s). 
3 Gottingische gelehrte Anseigen, 1905, nO. 7. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO _ 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 

(+) ENGLISH. -s 

Church Quarterly Review, October 1905 (Vol. lxi, No. 121 : Spottis — a 


woode & Co.). Liberal Theology I—The spiritual care of invalids— 
Hymns and hymn-books—Classic Christian Art : the mosaics of S. Maria 
Maggiore—The Fourth Gospel: III Its relation to the synoptic tradi- 
tion—Creighton and Stubbs—Heinrich Suso, the Mystic—Weissman0D 
and the theory of descent—Short Notices—Index of Articles to vols. 3 
lix (October 1875—January 1905) wnattnued. 


The Hibbert Journal, October 1905 (Vol. iv, No. 1: Williams & No¥ 
gate). M.ANesAk! Impressions of Christianity from the points of ie“ 
of the non-Christian religions: II How Christianity appeals to a Japane=>* 
Buddhist—Tue Epitor Is the moral supremacy of Christendom 3” 
danger ?—H. Jones The working faith of the social reformer—P. — 
ForsytH Authority and Theology—James Warp Mechanism axed 
Morals: the World of Science and the World of History—OLtvER Lo 
Life: a hypothesis and two analogies—C. T. OVENDEN Thought ae": 
Force—J. E. MeTaccart The inadequacy of certain common grour® 
of belief—TuHE HEADMASTER oF Eton The teaching of the Christ, 
religion in public schools—A. H. KEANE The moral argument aguir 
the inspiration of the Old Testament—A. R. Gorpon The religio 5 
value of the narratives in Genesis— Discussions— Reviews—Bibliograp 
of recent literature. 


The Jewish Quarterly Review, October 1905 (Vol. xviii, No. 69: Macs 
millan & Co.). E. J. WormMaNn Notes on the Jews in Fustat ce, 
Genizah Cambridge documents—H. S. Q. HENRIQUES. The Civil Righe— 
of English Jews—M. N. ApLErR The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tada, 
(continued)—L. GINZBERG Geonic Responsa—H. HirScHFELD Th 

Arabic portion of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge (11th art.)—S. A. a 
Cook Notes on Old Testament History: II Saul—V. AprowiTzeR — 
Genizah-Responsum xxvi in J. Q. &., Jan. 1905—A, WEINER Jewish = 
Doctors in England in the reign of Henry IV—H. HrrscuFe.p, W. 
BACHER, and N. PorcEs Notes on /. Q. &.—Critical Notices—Biblio- 

graphy of Hebraica and Judaica: July-September 1905. I. A.— Jewish 
Mysticism (Announcement). 
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Dhe Expositor, October 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 70: Hodder & Stough- 
‘orn. A. E. Garvie The limitations of Christ’s knowledge—N. J. D. 
“irre The revealing of the Trinity—W. H. Bennett The Life of 
Christ according to St Mark—G, Jackson Cases of Conscience in the 

CR ical teaching of St Paul—W. M. Ramsay Iconium—G. A. SmITrH 

‘h’s Jerusalem. 
November roo5 (Sixth Series, No. 71). J. H. A. Hart The 
reigned from the Tree—G, A. SmirH Jerusalem and Deuteronomy 
~—W. M. Ramsay Religion in Lycaonia and Iconium—G. Jackson 
and the self-assertive virtues in the ethical teaching of St Paul— 
S_ G. Finptay Studies in the First Epistle of St John. 

December 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 72). B.W. Bacon Again the 
“"xthorship of the last verses of Mark—H. J. Gisstns The problem of 
E®xe Second Epistle of St John—A. E, Garvie Studies in the ‘inner 
Lise’ of Jesus: the causes of offence—W. M. Ramsay The Christian 

iptions of Lycaonia—J. DE ZwWAAN The text and exegesis of Mark 
SSiy 41, and the Papyri. 
(2) AMERICAN. 

The American Journal of Theology, October 1905 (Vol. ix, No. 4: 
hicago University Press). J. Révitte Anticlericalism in France— 
KK. Futterton A new chapter out of the life of Isaiah—C. CLEMEN 
"The sojourn of the apostle John at Ephesus—W. C. KerrsTEap 
Metaphysical presuppositions of Ritschl—F. C. Conyseare Docu- 
ment: Anecdota Monophysitarum—Recent theological literature. 

The Princeton Theological Review, October 1905 (Vol. iii, No. 4: 
Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.), B. W. Warrre.p Tertullian and the 
beginning of the doctrine of the Trinity—R. D. Witson Royal Titles 

in Antiquity: an essay in criticism (6th art.)—J. De Wirr Archibald 
Alexander's preparation for his professorship—G. Mac oskir New 
light on the Old Testament—T. F. ForHerincHAmM The doctrine of 
Baptism (2nd art.)—J. G. MacHen The New Testament account of the 
birth of Jesus. 
(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 

Revue Bénédictine, October 1905 (Vol. xxii, No. 4: Abbaye de Mared- 
sous), A l'Université d’Oxford, le 29 juin 1905—F. Casro. L'Avent 
liturgique—A. Manser Note sur un sermon de S. Césaire dans la Con- 
cordia Regularum—G, Morin Textes inédits relatifs au symbole et a la 
vie chrétienne—R. ANceEL La disgrace et le procts de Carafa—U. Brer- 
Litre Bulletin d'histoire bénédictine—Melanges; I. M. MAGISTRETTI 
De la Afissa ou Dismissio catechumenorum: U1. D. DE Bruyne Le 
Concile de Trente—Recensions et Notes bibliographiques. 






sorétique—P. LapEvzE These eile acronis ace 
Unité de V'fpitre—Mélanges: I. Gurpt on ee 





(Vol. x, No. 5: Paris, 82, Rue Steck a tee an 
Commandement—P, Leyay Le réle théologique de Césaire d’Arles; 
apes ed tyne pocareaber 2a EXcise caaeure whee 








i se cation: 
Ouvrages ginéraux et ouvnges densemble: (8) Le du chris 
tianisme; (9) Supplément—A. Loisy Chronique biblique: (3) Pilg 
orientale et histoire des religions ; (2) Introduction biblique, ouvrages 
généraux—P. Leyay and Jutes Datserr Littérature religieuse modeme 
—Périodiques étrangers. 


Reoue &:iisivire Heciishesisges, CAO sats SYS , 
vain, 40, Rue de Namur). L. Sauter Les sources de P “Epavurnjs d€ 
Théodoret (suite ef fin)—M. Vars La Papauté et l'Eglise franque 4 
Vépoque de Grégoire le Grand (590-604) (swite ef fin)—J-M. Vinal 
Notice sur les ceuvres du pape Benoit XII (suite ef in)—L. WILtaERT 
Négociations politico-religieuses entre I'Angleterre et les Pays-Bas catho 
ques (1598-1635) (suite, 2 suicre)—Comptes rendus—Chronique— 














Revue de [Orient Chritien, Joly 1905 (Vol x, No. 3: Pats, 
A. Picard et fils). C. Davux L’Orient latin censitaire du SaintSitze 
—A. Ma.ion Documents de source copte sur la sainte Vierge (f2)— 
F. Nav Traduction des lettres xii et xiii de Jacques d’Edesse (exégt® 
ieee) (fn)—1l. M. Gusanp Sivas, hak sitelos SSE 

Traités liturgiques de saint Maxime et de saint Germaif, 
Rardehs por Anesane We Ublicthécaie—-aege F, Nav Rabban 
de Mardin, auteur syro-arabe du xiv® sitcle: N. Loncuevillé 
s de l'Eglise arménienne, le divorce et le repos dominicale en 
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Russie, les massacres du Caucase—Bibliographie: H. Lammens Ze 
Pilerinage de la Mecque en 1902 (P. Dausy): A. Dufourcq Saint 
drinée (P. Dausy): C. Terlinden Ze Pape Clément IX et la guerre de 
Candie (F. Nau): G. Maspero Histoire ancienne des peuples de [ Orient 
(F. Nav)—Livres nouveaux—Sommaires des revues. 


Analecta Bollandiana, October 1905 (Vol. xxiv, fasc. 4: Brussels, 
37, Rue des Ursulines). H. Moretus Catalogus codicum hagiographi- 
Corum latinorum bibliothecae Bollandianae: Appendix I. Miracula 
S. Nicolai Rillariensia saec. xv: II. Catalogus bibliothecae Marchia- 

mensis saec. xi-xii—H. DrLEHAYE Hesychii Hierosolymorum presbyteri 

S. Procopii persae—A. PoncELeT Une source de la Vie de 
S- Malo par Bili—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—Indices— 
Ax ppendix : A. Ponce.et Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latino- 
Fam bibliothecarum Romanarum praeter quam Vaticanae ; II, Codices 
&¥echivi capituli S. Iohannis in Laterano, pp. 65-79; III. Codices 
“©chivi capituli S. Mariae Maioris, pp. 81-96. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, October 1905 (Vol. xv, No. 5: 
“Diibingen, J. C. Mohr). ViscHer Das Leben nach dem Evangelium— 
wek Klassische, moderne und religidse Lebensauffassung. 


Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, October 1905 (Vol. xlviii, 
W. F. xiii, No. 4: Leipzig, A. R. Reisland), G. Franx Luther im 
Spiegel seiner Kirche—A. Marck.ensurc Uber die Auffassung des 
Berufsleidens des Ebed-Jahwe in Jes. 52, 13-53, 12—A. HILGENFELD 
Das Urchristentum und Ernst von Dobschiitz, Art. II—A. HILcen- 
FELD Der kleinasiatische Johannes und Wilhelm Bousset—J, DrAsEKE 
Zu Gregorios von Neocisarea—F. Gérres Die Religionspolitik der 
rémischen Kaiser Gallienus, Claudius II Gothicus, Aurelian und Probus 
(260-282)—A. H. Zu dem doppelten Hahnenschrei Mc. xiv 30, 68, 72 
Anzeigen—A.H. Immanuel Kant’s Kritik der reinenVernunft 1. Auflage. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, November 1905 (Vol. vi, No. 4: Giessen, A. Tépel- 
mann). J. Merxet Die Begnadigung am Passahfeste—P. CorssEN 
Der Schluss der Paulusakten—J. Cuapman The Order of the Gospels 
in the parent of Codex Bezae—J. A. CRAMER Die erste Apologie 
Justins I1I.—D. VOLTer Petrusevangelium oder Agypterevangelium. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, September 1905 (Vol. lxxxvii, No. 4: 
Tiibingen, H. Laupp). Vetrer Das Buch Tobias und die Achikar-Sage 
—Marer Ein Beitrag zur Prioritat des Judasbriefs—Sawick1 Gebets- 
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erhérung und Naturordnung—H. Kocn Kennt Origenes | 
w Kniecn Shecbeont ‘eed oaactatan dee aca: ea 
Bartholomaus—Rezensionen. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, October 1905 (1906, No. 1: ss 
F. A. Perthes). Jacospy Zur Komposition des Buches Jeremja—A. v 
DER FLiER Zacharja 1-8—Batjon Die Friichte des Studiums 


geschichtlichen Gegensatze zur mittelalterlichen und cee re 
lischen Theologie—Rezensionen. | 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, October 1905 (Vol. xxvi, No. =e = 
Gotha, F, A. Perthes). Casparrt Untersuchungen zum 
im Altertum—DI£TTERLE Die Summae confessorum (II Theil)—Teice=- 
MANN Die kirchliche Haltung des Beatus Rhenanus—Brrecer Zu Dbe=- 
nifle’s letzter Arbeit—CLEMeEN Beitrage zur Lutherforschung—Losca = 
Ein Brief von Mathesius an Camerarius—Bersser Ein noch nicket 
verOffentlichter Brief Calvins—Nachrichten—Bibliographie (1. Mai bas 
1, August 1905). 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, October 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 10: Erlange™ 
und Leipzig, A. Deichert). K.Scumipt Zur Lehre von der christlichesa 
Vollkommenheit—F. Brunstip Uber die Absolutheit des Christer 
tums—Bereic Georg Spalatins Verhaltniss zu Dr M. Luther bis m=? 
Jahre 1521. 

November 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 11). F. Brunstip Uber dae 
Absolutheit des Christentums—Bereaic Georg Spalatins Verhaltniss 2&2 
Dr M. Luther bis zum Jahre 15183—BacHMANN Natur und Gnade. 

December 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 12). G. WoHLenperc Zwe4 


Krippentheologen—E. KGnic Der Menschensohn im Danielbuche—— 
E. Setitn Melchisedek—E. Hoppe Entwicklung und Offenbarung, 
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THE PROPHECY IN ISAIAH ix 1-7 
(HEB. VIII 23—IX 6). 


“Tus passage of Scripture, which is appointed to be read as 
(Eee First Lesson on Christmas Day, is of supreme importance 
tc the student of Messianic prophecy. If the translation given 
im the Revised Version be substantially correct, the Incarnation 
iS here clearly set forth, since the prophet speaks of one who is 
been, who receives the name ‘ Mighty God’. 

En the first place we naturally enquire whether the prophecy 

us is complete. That there is room for diversity of 
©P inion as to its limits is shewn by the difference between the 
EH ebrew and the English in the division of the chapters. It will 

r be generally admitted that this uncertainty only affects 

beginning, since its end is clearly marked. That the English 
Y€rsions rightly follow the quotation in St Matthew iv 15, 16 in 
" : v. 1} with the following section is certainly probable ; 
for y,2 isa perfectly natural continuation of v. 1, which would be 
= enost abrupt ending to a prophecy. It is however a question 
“’Biether v. 1 should be connected with the last verse of the 
Preceding chapter, which it strongly resembles in phraseology. 
Bat since ix I cannot originally have stood immediately after 





82% 22, and there is undoubtedly here a Aiatus, it seems better 
Sat an examination into the meaning of the prophecy should 
at ix I. 
Although the translation of the Revised Version is a great im- 
— ~ Unless otherwise specified, the numbering of the verses adopted in this article 
= Baat of the English version. | 
"WOL. VII. Y 
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; great light: upon 

of deep gloom light has shined. hokee 
sand, Thos tat nae the witng rats 
inhabitants of the land) rejoice before Thee as w 

atthe harvest, as (men) exult when they divide th > Sp 
the yoke by which he (sc. Israel) drags his b oe 
of his back, the staff of his taskmaster, Thou hast broke: 
the day of the victory over Midian. For every be 
booted one and bloodstained garment shall be m 
into fuel of fire. For a Chait had bec basi ia 
been given to us; and the principality has come uj | 
and his name has been called, Marvellous Designer, M ; 


To the increase of the peaceful 
spon the dara sod Wangoms oF ert go it, anc 
confirm it in justice and righteousness pe ene 
evermore. Lteckemphal easiness 
We have next to consider the authorship, reference, 
Certaloly if we ezgue aly trem: the Soseneanaan ees 
of ‘words ‘charactecets ‘of Tssleh, Wintec Sea 
for his authorship. Thus there is a striking si 
ix 4 (Heb. ix 3) and x 27. The word taskemnantectiae’s 
(23) occurs in iii 12 (R.V. ‘oppressors’), ‘ Fuel = 
(wis n9>8>) is found again in z. 18, and nowhere else ir the 01 
Testament. The name ‘Marvellous Designer’ (7? & 
a parallel in the phesse * He is ctinrvellous ta Cela Y NODA, 
| Which is wonderin conan) ln mal 9. 0M if 
9’ (7in3 5y) is met with again in x 21 (R. V. ‘the m 


2 For a full discussion of the translation see Additional Note A, ra il 
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| ‘God), a passage which certainly seems to be a combination of 
_ ideas already familiar to those to whom it is addressed. ‘ Justice’ 
(R. V. ‘judgement’) and ‘righteousness’ (DEW and PTY) are 
coupled together in i 27, v 7, xxviii 17, though the combination is 
too common to base any argument upon it; and, finally, the 
phrase ‘the zeal of Jehovah of hosts will effect this’ is repeated 
verbatim in xxxvii 32, where however it is noteworthy that the 
word employed for ‘remnant’ is N8Y and not WY as in x 21. 

Assuming then, for the sake of argument, the Isaianic author- 

ship of this prophecy, to what period can we assign it? Uzziah, 
by whose death the prophet dates his call (vi 1), is proved by 
imscriptions to have been alive in 740 B.C.' As it is impossible 
from the statements of the Old Testament that he can have lived 
long after this date, we may reasonably assign Isaiah’s call to 
740-739 B.c. The history of his subsequent life, as far as it is 
kemown to us, is briefly as follows. The infatuation of the ruling 
"lasses in Judah had already impressed itself upon Isaiah’s mind, 
and in the name of his eldest son, Shear-jashub (2% (Kt), born 
in or shortly after 739 B.C., Isaiah shewed his conviction of the 
ruin of his country. During the following years he 

denounced the lack of true religion and the idolatry rife in Judah. 
In 735 B.C. the allied forces of Damascus and' North Israel invaded 
JUdah with the object of removing Ahaz from the throne, in 
©rder that there might be no doubt about Judah's co-operation 
in defensive action against the Assyrians. Jerusalem indeed 
=Ppears to have escaped, but the allied forces penetrated as far 
S©uth as Elath, and Judah evidently suffered severely. Then 
"Ewes that Isaiah, taking with him his little son Shear-jeshub 
the living text of the sermon he had preached some four years 
before, met Ahaz at the memorable interview recorded in chap, 
mere Notwithstanding the prophet’s protests, Ahaz invoked the 
a Ged of the king of Assyria. Thereupon Tiglath Pileser III (II, as 
| is commonly called) invaded Gilead and Galilee (2 Kings xv 
39) ), carrying off many of the inhabitants to Assyria. He slew 
ey 1, placed Hoshea on the throne, and advanced as far south 
as ‘Gaza, which he took and plundered. Two years later Ahaz, 
_ ~*~ now found the yoke of Assyria firmly fastened upon his 
Mec, was summoned to Damascus, which had just been taken 


* See Additional Note B. 
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by Tiglath Pileser, to meet his suzerain. Of the next few years 
we have little information. In 728 Tiglath Pileser claims to 
have received tribute from Ahaz. Egypt soon began to intriz-we 
with the king of Israel, and presumably with the king of Judah; 
with the result that about 725 B.C. Hoshea, king of Israel, refused 
his tribute. The result was another invasion of the northem 
kingdom by Shalmaneser IV, the deposition of Hoshea, and the 
siege of Samaria, which was taken by Sargon in 722 B.C, In 720 
Sargon defeated the Egyptian army with the allied forces of 
Hanno, king of Gaza, at Raphiah on the border of Egypt. In 
712 B.C. (according to one view) Merodach Baladan of Babylon 
sent an embassy to Hezekiah with the object of ascertaining w hhat 
help against Assyria could be obtained in the west; but it is 
possible that the date of this embassy is some eight or nine ye=ars 
later, But at any rate in 711 B.C. ‘the people of Philis=tia, 
Judah, Edom, and Moab were speaking treason’, whereug>0" 
Sargon besieged Ashdod (Isa. xx); and though we do mo 
know that any fighting took place in Judah, he calls hinm-sell 
‘the subjector of the land of Judah’. This however may possm bly 
refer to an earlier period. In 705 B.C. Sargon died, and atten-=ampt 
seem to have been made unsuccessfully by the Philistines 1 
induce Judah to join in a revolt against Assyria ; but in =/0!, 
Hezekiah, having been at last persuaded to join the Philise=tine 
alliance, rebelled; with the result that Sennacherib invaemded 
Palestine, captured forty-six strong cities of Judah, whiche Ae 
afterwards added to the Philistine territory, besieged Jerusa Bem, 
and exacted an enormous fine from Hezekiah, from whom he 
took many captives. It is clear that, whether the destruction of 
Sennacherib’s army (2 Kings xix, Isa. xxxvii) be assigned to 
this campaign or to one that took place some years later (and 
in the present stafe of our knowledge it is scarcely possible 
to decide with certainty), Sennacherib inflicted on Judah a blow~ — 
from which the kingdom never recovered. 

It is therefore evident that during the whole of Isaiah's 
ministry the dark shadow of Assyria fell upon Palestine. There 
is indeed no known period in the prophet’s life when the glorious 
outburst of triumph contained in the passage before us, striking 
as it does a note of almost Easter gladness, would be suitable. 
The yoke never was broken in the days of Hezekiah, 
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If therefore Isaiah be the author of this prophecy we can only 
Xxplain it as a vision or ideal description, in which the prophet 
ransports himself into the future, and surveys the victory which 
ie believes will then have been given. But an ideal description 
f the future will naturally be conditioned by the circumstances 
f the present. What circumstances then of the time of Isaiah 
ould have occasioned or conditioned the outburst of this Old 
‘estament Ze Deum? 

Having regard to the prominence given in v. 6 to the dirth 
f a ‘son’, it might seem possible to assign this prophecy to the 
ceasion of the birth of an heir to the throne. But a careful 
amination of the passage shews that to do so would be to 
1iss its meaning. For the reason given for the joy and exultation 
that is, the light which has shone on the darkness) is the present 
reaking of a yoke, and the future destruction of the equipment 
f war. But since the reason given for the present breaking of 
he yoke is the actual birth of a ‘child’, whose title implies 
mighty warrior, it is obvious that it is the ‘child’ himself who 
+ represented as the instrument in the breaking of the yoke. 
n other words, the reference is not to any child, as such, but to 
n offspring, ‘a son’, that has been given to Israel and has 
elivered his people. 

We may therefore safely disregard this view of the prophecy, and 
bok for another indication of date. Now the phrase ‘the latter 
ime’ as contrasted with ‘the former time’ clearly implies a new era 
ee, for example, Zech. viii 11, cf. Mal. iii 4). These phrases 
‘ould not be used respectively of the reigns of two successive 
ings, unless at least the second reign inaugurated a new state of 
ilings. Since, therefore, the reference to the land of Zebulun 
id the land of Naphtali might conceivably be understood of 
iglath Pileser’s invasion of Galilee in 734, when Ahaz was on 
ie throne of Judah, ‘the latter time’ would at the earliest refer 
i the reign of his successor. Unfortunately the biblical chrono- 
iy of this period is in confusion, and it is impossible to reconcile 
mme of the statements. In the present state of our knowledge 

is impossible to decide who was on the throne of Judah when 
amaria fell in 722. 

But whether Samaria was still existing or not when Hezekiah 
scended the throne, it is expressly stated by Tiglath Pileser that 
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in his campaign of 734 not only Galilee suffered, but the whole 
land of Israel. Not only was Gaza on the south-western border 
of Canaan taken by the Assyrian king, but he claims to have 
deported to Assyria ‘the whole of the inhabitants of the land of 
the House of Omri’. Of course such a statement is not to be 
taken too literally, any more than the assertion (St Mark i 5) that 
‘all the country of Judaea and a// they of Jerusalem ’ went out to 
St John the Baptist. We are however justified in affirming, what 
would not have been suspected if we had possessed the biblical 
account only, that the whole of the northern kingdom, thoug® 
perhaps in varying degree, suffered from the Assyrian invasion <=! 
734. There were in fact two deportations of captives fromm 
North Israel in the eighth century B.C., as there were tw—0 
deportations of captives from Judah in the sixth. 

But in reading the prophecy before us we cannot fail to E—=me 
struck by one remarkable omission. While the western, easter—am, 
and northern portions of the kingdom of Israel are mentione==), 
nothing is said of its very heart and centre, the land of Ephraia==" 
and Manasseh, the district which was in after times known as t®& **“ 
province of Samaria. Is it conceivable that Isaiah, who watch 
so anxiously the signs of the times, could have pictured t gi 
restoration of the Way of the Sea, the District beyond Jord a 
Galilee of the nations, and have expressed no hope for the a 
portion of the country of which the southern frontier was on 
some five miles distant from Jerusalem, and which had suffere— 
severely in the same disaster that had overwhelmed Galilee ? 

It must be confessed that there is no event in the know- 
history of Isaiah which seems to justify the language of thi 
prophecy, if it has reference to actual fact ; if on the other hanc™ 
it be regarded as an ideal for the future, it cannot be shewn t 
have any relation with the prophet’s own time. 

But there are other considerations which make it difficult to 
regard this prophecy as Isaianic. Though it undoubtedly contains 
words which are characteristic of Isaiah, there are others which 
it is difficult to ascribe to him, or indeed to any one living in the = 
golden age of Hebrew literature!. Thus the phrase ‘Galilee — 





' The impersonal use of participles, as in AYO and py, is most unusual in 
Hebrew. In Aramaic it is common. It happens not to occur in the Biblical 
Aramaic, where however we find an analogous construction with the participle 
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‘accounted on the mspponion tat it refers to Assyrian and 
igcendi ence, eth - from the Bible or from. the monuments; that 
s were introduced into Palestine before the fall of 

| nd though the prophet might conceivably pass over 
| er which bef! Samaria in 734i canot be supposed 
he we have ignored the crushing blow which came upon 


r, could Isaiah have used the words ‘ boot of heavily 
boc rn We fon)? The reference undoubtedly is to the 
b a f of a ware. It is however noteworthy that in the 
deseri tion of the readiness of the Assyrian soldiery for war 
( Salat wa7s.48), the: prophet says of them that ‘the latchet of 
their shoes ’ is not unfastened,—a phrase which finds a curious 
. oe: in ‘the last button of the gaiters’. In this 
2a: ew eeer weet for ‘shoe’ (>¥2) is used. It is of course 
- aie eee actually come in contact with the 
ear cees esnnsy: Eiebcow nord ini apeaking oe 
Band that, after actually seeing their equipment, he 
> Assyrian word. But it is difficult to understand 
inthis sg he shou have referred to their dvofs at all, 
> were very different from those of his own countrymen. 
cop the present writer is informed by Mr Johns, the 
1¢ Assyrians seems to have been something of the nature 
ging, or rather putiee, to protect the legs in marching 
ghihory paces But we cannot assign the sense of legging 
1e Hebrew word used in the passage before us (58D), other- 
th e adverb ‘noisily’ or ‘heavily’ (¥¥22) would be un- 
= The phrase seems to require heavy nailed boots; but 
no proof that these, even i the existed, were the ordinary 
at of the Assyrians, who in the eighth century B. C. are 
y represented as shod merely with a sort of sandal 
pat the es or even barefont 
1; but it is found in the Targums, e. g. + p> (2 Sam, xxii 7, Ps. xviii 7), 
Pe ae i 10, Ixix 18), pr 282 (Amos vi 6, cf Nahum iii 19), and in Syriac 
’ frequen y, as in the phrases \ Juzo, & Jule, & ILgs. The use of m 
_ teas sown bythe passages quoted blow (Adon Note A 
I a ie wenn etelee: penis: 40:2990 Mave epCEED ot < Bae ae 
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Again, the phrase of which the exact force may perhaps be 
be rendered in English by the translation ‘shall be made inte~, 

a bonfire’ (np? mm) occurs again in the Hebrew Bible vnly ee 
Isaiah Ixiv 10, a passage which is at any rate later than the — 
Exile. +s 

In the next place it is noteworthy that the deliverer is not «d 
styled Aing. He receives the principality upon the throne and g 
kingdom of David. It is not stated that he is descended from 
David. 

But if the passage be later than the time of Isaiah, to what 
period would its language be suitable ? Certainly all the objections 
to its Isaianic authorship apply still more strongly to any date 
that can be suggested before the Exile or during the Exile. 

Is there any period after the Exile? Zechariah, it is true, 
paints a picture of the future in glowing colours, but the centre 
of it is Ferusalem. Moreover, in his time there was nothing 
which would give the note of victory. Can we find a suitable 
period still later? Certainly there is nothing in the recorded 
history of the times of Ezra and Nehemiah which would justify 
the language of this prophecy. We know, however, that there 
was an ever-growing jealousy between Judah and the province of 
Samaria, which at last culminated in the schism of the latter, 
from which time onwards ‘the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans’. As Ben Sira says (ch. | 25, 26) :— 

Two nations my soul abborreth, 
And the third is no people. 


The inhabitants of Seir and Philistia 
And the foolish nation that dwelleth in Sichem.' 


\' Wi De. 7 


After the time of the Samaritan schism the absence of any —— 
mention of Samaria would be natural in a thanksgiving for the—— 
restoration of Jehovah's people. But from this date onwards 
there is but one period, the Maccabaean, which could in any~ 
way warrant such an outburst of praise as we find in this chapter. 
Unfortunately, the date of the Psalter is still too much disputed 
to allow us to argue from it ; but it is impossible to read this 
prophecy without at least being reminded of those magnificent 

1 Dr. Taylor's translation. The Hebrew is 

io? Dw room Wo Ap oN owas 
} 203 TW ba OM roo) Vo “wr 
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outbursts of praise after victory which we find in such Psalms as 
xevi and xcviii, which are by many scholars assigned to the 
Maccabaean period. 

We may therefore enquire whether what we know of this period 
would justify the language of the chapter before us. 

I Maccabees iv 1-25 relates the success of Judas at Emmaus, 
when the victorious Jews pressed upon the flying enemy as far as 
Gezer, Ashdod and Jamnia. Shortly afterwards the victory 
of Beth Zur gave the Maccabees the mastery of Jerusalem 

(1 Macc. iv 28-35). This was speedily followed by the dedication 
of the Temple and the fortification of Mount Zion (7d. iv 36-61) ; 
after which Simon carried out a successful campaign in Galilee, 
while his brothers Jonathan and Judas advanced victoriously 
through Gilead (#5. v 21-54). We find then in this account 
= reference to ‘the Way of the Sea, the District beyond Jordan, 
«Galilee of the nations’, but we are scarcely justified in assigning 
tre prophecy before us to this date ; for, though the rescuing of 
t Exc Jews in the places named might be described as the shining 
© a great light, they can scarcely be said to have been glorified, 
waar the Maccabees found it necessary to carry off their Jewish 
into safety at Jerusalem. The yoke of the heathen 
was not yet broken; moreover, the language of v. 6 of our 
Prophecy requires that one leader should be specially prominent. 
But in the year 145-144 B.C. Jonathan was confirmed in the 
priesthood by Antiochus VI, and Simon was made orparnyés 
“ £3>om the Ladder of Tyre unto the borders of Egypt’ (1 Mace. 
= 57-59). Shortly afterwards Jonathan carried out a successful 
‘=_mpaign beyond the Jordan; apparently making himself master 
; the country as far as Damascus (i). 60-62); after which he 
a victory in Galilee, when 3,000 of Demetrius’s troops 
slain. It is true that it was not till the time of Aristobulus 
— Galilee’ became an essentially Jewish province ; and by the 
: cherous capture of Jonathan at Ptolemais the work done there 
sons of Mattathias must have been to some extent undone, 
= the language of 1 Macc. xii 45-49 seems to imply some 
Breater Jewish influence in Galilee than is actually stated. It is 


™ See Bevan The House of Seleneus vol. ii pp. 228, 256. But Josephus says that 
meets compelled the Jtwraeans to be circumcised, referring apparently to the 
or north-eastern portion of Galilee. 
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at least remarkable that the disaster to Jonathan was not followed 
up by a general attack upon the Jews: at any rate, Tryphon, 
after his advance into Gilead, when he put Jonathan to death, 
made no attempt to hold the country. In 143-142 B.C. Simon 
gained from Demetrius the confirmation of the grants previously 
made by him; ‘ peace and a general amnesty were conceded to 
the Jews, but more than that, all arrears of taxes were remitted, 
and for the future the Seleucid renounced any right to claim tax 
or tribute from the Jewish state. ... The Jews regarded the 
King’s rescript as the beginning of freedom’'. ‘The yoke of the 
heathen was taken away from Israel’ (1 Macc. xiii 41). Short 
afterwards Gezer was taken, the citadel of Jerusalem surrenderec— 
and in May 141 B.C. Simon held a rejoicing, ‘because a greasamat 
enemy was destroyed out of Israel’ (1 Macc. xiii 51). 

Allowing for natural Hebrew exaggeration, the language c—/! 
the prophecy before us well fits this season. The land that wammmas 
still sore afflicted had seen a great light: the Way of the Sea==, 
the District beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nations had bee==n 
brought to honour, in that they were now to some extent occupied 
by Jews free to exercise their religion. It seemed an earnest ——f! 
a more complete restoration of the land of Israel. The Lorc—d 
had multiplied the exultation; He had increased the joy; {@—" 
the yoke of the heathen was broken. The old prophecies seem 
at last to be fulfilled in the person of Simon. Israel had travailEe“—’ 
and this time not in vain. The child of whom Isaiah had spok <= 
(Isa. vii 14) was born; she whom Micah had described as *™ 
labour (Micah v 3) had brought forth ; the government had cor™” , 
upon his back; he had proved himself ‘a marvellous designes™ 3 
‘a mighty warrior’; his dynasty would be a permanent one, ar™ A 
its sway would be peaceful; all the hopes for the throne ars™* _—_, 
kingdom of David would now find realization: ‘the zeal 
Jehovah of hosts would effect this’. u 

It has already been pointed out that by the ‘child’ that = 
born we are not to think of a child, as such, but as the oftspringe=A 
given to the nation ”, 





' Bevan The House of Seleucus vol. ii p. 232. 

* The word tn would certainly be no difficulty to those who were familiar, form 
example, with the language of Ps. ii 7 ‘Thou art my son; this day have I begotterOm™ 
thee’ (277 Dis 2H). 
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But is it possible that such language as we find in this chapter 
Cza._m have been used in the second century B.C. ? 
It has been pointed out above that the grammar of the first 
S<€nitence is Aramaic rather than Hebrew, and that the prophecy 
©<nitains phrases scarcely compatible with Isaianic authorship. 
Ee is generally allowed that the First Book of Maccabees was 
© iginally written in Hebrew, and it will accordingly serve us 
“ell for purposes of comparison. Now the phrase ‘ Galilee of the 
entiles’ occurs in 1 Macc. v 15; in 1 Macc. iii 3 Judas is said 
t= have put on a breastplate ‘like a giant’, ds ylyas. In the 

©ptuagint translation of Isa. iii 2 y’yas corresponds to ‘mighty’ 
C-s43) ; and the phrase found in Ezekiel xxxii 21, R.V. ‘the 
St rong among the mighty’ (O°%3) oN), which is apparently merely 
&hhe plural of the ‘mighty hero’ of the passage before us, is 
=" ctually rendered in the LXX of ylyavres. Again in 1 Macc. ii 65 
‘wre find a parallel to both the ‘ Designer’ or ‘Counsellor’ (y¥‘) 
=a.nd the ‘ Father in perpetuity’ (7¥ °38) of the prophecy. Matta- 
thiias is there represented as saying to his sons, ‘And behold 
Simon your brother, I know that he is a man of counsel; give 
ar unto him alway: he shall be a father unto you’. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the Hebrew scarcely 
<liscriminates between a man and his family or dynasty. Hence 
there is no difficulty about the perpetuity of Simon’s rule. 
Indeed in 1 Macc. xiv 41 we actually read that ‘the Jews and 
the priests were well pleased that Simon should be their leader 
aand high priest for ever, until there should arise a faithful 
prophet’. The fact that in this passage Simon is styled 
“leader’, jyovpevos (? = 2) rather than ‘king’ will illustrate 
the avoidance of the word ‘king’ (28) in the prophecy before 

us, the tone of which in general finds an illustration in the 
language of 1 Macc. xiv 4-14. 

But we can go further. Not only is there nothing in this 
prophecy which militates against the date here suggested ; one 
phrase at least is peculiarly suitable to it. We have seen that 
the phrase ‘boot of heavily booted one’ is without a parallel in 
the Old Testament, and that there is no proof that the Assyrian 
boots were of a specially heavy description. But nailed boots 
were a characteristic of the Macedonian soldiery. Under the 
heading Crepida, Crepidula, Kpnnls, Daremberg and Saglio give 
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the following description: ‘Chez les Macédoniens elles font 
partie du costume national des hommes, et les semelles en sont 
garnies de clous; c’est une chaussure militaire, propre a la 
marche, usitée encore au second siécle av. J.-C. dans les armées 
syriennes ; le méme détail des clous sous la semelle résulte d’un 
passage de Pline sur la découverte de l’aimant par un patre du 
mont Ida. Les compagnons d’Aratus, au moment de s’emparer 
de Sicyone, dénouérent leurs crépides pour marcher sans bruit 
dans la nuit, ce qui prouve qu'il s'agit encore ici d’une chaussure 
a liens. Dans les Syracusaines de Théocrite on voit que la 
foule des hommes qui se pressent dans les rues d'Alexandrie sont 
chaussés de crépides.’ 

The passage just referred to, Theocritus xv 6, is so striking 
that it deserves quotation. Gorgo, the Syracusan, on the occasion 
of a military procession in Alexandria, exclaims, tarvra xpnatdes, 
mavTa xAapvinpdpa dvdpes. If, then, in the time of Theocritus 
the xpyrls, the military boot of the Macedonian soldiery, was so 
different from the ordinary oriental shoe as to suggest at once 
a soldier, just as Akaki does in our days: and if, as we know, 
these boots were still in use in Syria in the second century B. C.; 
it is easy to understand how a Hebrew ideal of the inauguration 
of a reign of peace would naturally begin with the burning of the 
boots which characterized the hated Syro-Greek soldiery. In 
fact one cannot but be struck by the similarity between the 
Kpnmides and yAauvdnddpo dvdpes of Theocritus and the ‘boot 
of heavily booted one and blood-stained garment’ of the passage 
before us, although it is, of course, impossible to limit nbel to 
the meaning yAapis. 

We may then affirm that in language and thought the passage 
before us would be quite applicable to such an occasion as the 
rejoicing held in Jerusalem in May 141 B.c. Whether we suppose 
that it was first written then by one who believed that the 
prophecies of Isaiah and the other prophets had actually been 
fulfilled in Simon, or (what is also possible) that a genuine 
prophecy of Isaiah was modified for the occasion, will depend 
upon the views which we hold on the subject of prophecy 
generally. It is the conviction of the present writer that, though 
there is often, perhaps generally, a deeper meaning in a prophecy 
than was perceived by those to whom it was first given, it always— 
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Ihad some meaning even to them.: In every age God raises up 
prophets as they are required, and only gives predictions that 
=re to some extent intelligible at the time when they are given. 

It will, no doubt, be urged that it is impossible to assign to 

= date as late as 141 B.C. one section of the book of Isaiah 
wwithout implying at least the possibility that other sections of 
tthe book may belong to the same period. That this is the case 
@s indeed the belief of the present writer ; but since the prophecy 
Erere discussed, with its Isaianic phraseology and its non-Isaianic 
«<utlook, stands to a great extent alone in the book, it seems 
Weetter that the question of a Maccabaean or pre-Maccabaean 
«Hate for it should be decided as far as possible without reference 
t{o other disputed passages. To those who believe in the existence 
<f Maccabaean Psalms, especially in the second and third books 
«of the Psalter, the argument for a Maccabaean date might be 
ut still more forcibly; but the writer has purposely ignored 
Warallels in this direction, since he believes that sufficient indica- 
tions of date are to be found in the prophecy itself. 

In conclusion it may not be superfluous to consider a difficulty 

which will doubtless occur to many. It may seem that in the 
=bove enquiry into the meaning of the passage before us no 
account has been taken of what has commonly been considered 
&ts most obvious reference, the reference which is familiar to all 
from the use of this section as the first lesson on Christmas 
morning. Certainly we need find no fault with such a use, for, 
like the other hopes and aspirations of Israel, this prophecy finds 
its complete fulfilment in Him whose birth we then commemorate. 
But though we recognize this, though we may freely admit that 
the titles of the ‘Child’ in the fullest sense which the words 
could ever convey can be applied to Christ, since He is ‘ Mar- 
vellous Designer, Mighty God, Eternal Father, Prince of Peace’, 
yet we are unable to refer the prophecy primarily to Him for 
reasons similar to those which prevent us from referring to Him 
the prophecy of Immanuel. 

True the difficulties in this case are not so obvious as those 
in the Immanuel prophecy, in which the birth of Immanuel is 
actually to be a sign to Ahaz, and must therefore refer to some- 
thing in his life-time. It is far more easy to allegorize the 
breaking of the rod and the yoke than the eating of the curds 
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and honey of the Immanuel prophecy. Nevertheless it cannot 
be denied that the natural meaning of the words does imply 
limitations which are unsuitable if primarily referring to Christ. 
It is not only ‘the Way of the Sea, the District beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the nations’, that have seen in Him a great light ; for 
‘all the ends of the world have seen the salvation of our God’. 

Some however will feel that, if the subject of this great 
outburst of joy be originally a man such as Simon was, a 
politician rather than a saint, one who for the casting down of 
strongholds trusted not to spiritual but to carnal weapons, and 
who, if he had lived to some extent as a patriot, died ignominiously 
in drunkenness, the prophecy is so tainted by its origin as t0 
make it impossible to apply it to the sinless Christ. But becau* 
the author did not realize the magnitude of Simon's faults, and 
in his enthusiasm pitched his expectations too high, his ide 
picture does not thereby necessarily lose its value. A great ia? 
once put forward is an indestructible force acting on hum 
thought. What seems mere poetical hyperbole in one generati 
may be the energizing belief of the next. When once a ki _ 
had been pictured as a marvellous designer, a mighty hero™ | 
a father in perpetuity, and a prince of peace, the ideal king woulo” 
always thereafter be invested with like attributes. A new con— ‘ 
ception of kingship would arise, and one which would be capable 
of endless development. It may truly be said of the Messianic ~ 
hope that ‘it was sown in dishonour, and raised in glory *. 

It was not altogether without reason that the ancient Hebrews 
believed a blessing once given to be irrevocable. ‘As the rain 
cometh down and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, and giveth seed to the sower and bread to the eater; so 
shall the Lord’s word be that goeth forth out of His mouth: 
it shall not return unto Him void, but it shall accomplish that 
which He pleaseth, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto He 
sent it.’ 

Additional Note A. 

The opening words are difficult. The R.V. in the text attempts 
to connect the prophecy with the preceding verse by translating the 
first ‘P ‘but’. This is a meaning however which we are not justified 
in assigning to the word, which (except when it introduces a clause in 
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ratio obligua) is always a causal particle, whether it refers to a preceding 
Sal tat sentence. After a negative clause, it is true, it may 
uently be rendered ‘but’: this however is due merely to the differ- 
ence - of idiom in Hebrew and English, a clause which in English is 
contrasted with a foregoing negative being made the explanation of it 
in skeen: We must therefore translate, as in the margin of R. V., 
*for*, understanding that this and the following verses give the reason 
for some statement not found in the present text. 

The following words have occasioned commentators a good deal 
of difficulty. The Hebrew is certainly unusual; it is however by no 
means impossible. In the first clause two words at once arrest our 
attention, viz. WY and PO. In form they are Hopfh‘ad participles, 
the latter from the root piy, the former from py or hy". Of the meaning 
of P¥%, assuming the correctness of the text, there can be no doubt: 
it means ‘affliction is caused’*. The use of the HopA‘al is unusual, 
‘but it finds a parallel in "7 ‘rest is given’, Lam.v 5. The word yi 
‘presents more difficulty, Having regard to the fact that WD (? = 4iyD) 
occurs in viii 22 it is natural to derive it from My. This root seems to 

have in the Hebrew Bible the sense of dardness (e.g. MYA Job xi 17, 
75") Amos iv 13, "BY Job x 22): it occurs however in Syriac in the 
‘sense of weariness (= Heb. 4y"), and we may accordingly translate either 
“ darkness is caused’ or ‘weariness is produced’. Upon the whole the 
former seems the more suitable to the context. The R. V. in its trans- 
ation ‘there sha// de no gloom to her that was in anguish * introduces 
‘a distinction of time quite unwarranted by the Hebrew. Both participles 
must be rendered in English by the same tense. We may therefore 
translate, ‘For it is not dark to her’ (se. the land) ‘that is in affliction’. 
An objection may be made to this translation on the ground that it pre- 
‘supposes the use of 85 with a participle, but this construction, though 
=uncommon, is actually found elsewhere, e.g. Ps. xxxviii 15 (Heb.), Job 
xii 3, Xiii 2. 

The two following clauses likewise present difficulty, The text is 
perhaps not altogether above suspicion; but it is translateable, and at 
any rate the LXX offers nothing better. 

According to the accents MW®77 is closely connected with NY2, and 

must therefore be an adjective agreeing with it, ‘at the former time’. 
en’ is true that MY is usually feminine, whereas i877 is masculine ; but 
this does not constitute a fatal objection to the rendering given above, 
for MY is construed as masculine in the following passages: Isaiah xiii 
22, Ezekiel vii 7, 12, Haggai i 2 (probably), Psalm Ixxxi 16 (Heb.), 
Cant. ii 12, Daniel xi 14, Ezra x 14, 2 Chron. xv 5. A more serious 

+ This impersonal use of the participle may be illustrated by Jeremiah xxx 12 ; 
Esther iii 8, cf. Nahum iii 19. 


ie 
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objection is the omission of the noun before the ive JOAND ion 

the parallel clause, where we should certainly expect TANT NY). Avon 
almost identical construction, however, occurs in 2 Chron, xxvii 5, arma 
a very similar one in Ezek. x 14, Gen. ii 14. 

With the next word 9P7 we reach a question touching the translatie===on 
of the whole section. Are these Perfects Prophetic Perfects, or =—_-<0 
they refer to past time? According to the usual sequence of tens===ets 
a Prophetic Perfect is commonly followed by a Perfect with Wav 
Consecutive, as in Isa. v 14, xliii 14. In this passage, however, w= We 
have a succession of Perfects until we get to "D‘ v. 4 (Heb.). Thes==te 
after Perfects are found again, followed by Imperfects with Waw Cc 
secutive ; no hint of a future reference being given till we reach t——amhe 
clause nkrnbyn nina MAY PRP. 

The natural inference is that, whatever the date of the prophecy mam=14) 
be, its writer adopts a standpoint from which he looks back at thas=—=5 
actions expressed by the Perfects, and forward to their effects so still 
future : which effects he expresses in the one case by the Rete er 
Waw Consecutive ("7"), in the other by the simple Imperf 
(nvyA). 

But what is the meaning of the contrasted verbs 9P7 and ‘W330? sm At 
once we are struck by the fact that they are used in the A/pA'i/, where=—=35 
the Fr‘e/ is in each case the more common conjugation. Apart fro—=m 
this passage the AipA't/ of bsp nowhere has the sense of the Pi‘ed, 
in Ezek. xxii 7 and possibly 2 Sam. xix 44; while the Hiph'il of 1D 
always has a sense quite distinct from the P7'e/, except that in the phrase 
‘to harden (or rather ‘to make dull’) the heart’, where the MipAil _—*8 
habitually used, we find in one passage only, 1 Sam, vi 6, the Fé'eZ 7 In 
the later Hebrew, it is true, there is a marked tendency to use the Hip! 
where in the golden age of the language the Xa/ or /%'ef would ha—mmve 
been used (e.g. 791m takes the place of I>" and pag alli and t—=he 
choice of conjugation here might be explained on the ass of 
late date. Such an explanation however is not probable, for 59p in the 
Piel is found in a passage as late as Ecclesiastes x 20. 

In general, although it is impossible to lay down a hard and fast rue, 
the difference in meaning of the Pi'e/ and Aiph'il (when they booth 
occur) in verbs of which the Aa/ expresses a sfafe is as follows: & we 
Piel means to treat as though possessing the quality indicated in ee 
Kal; the Hiph'il means to produce that quality. Thus 55> means # 
rent 0°90, 28 of no account, fo slight, to revile; bon to make OP, fe 
make of no account (as in Isa. xxiii 9): similarly 123 means #0. freaf as 
133, as heavy, or valuable, ¢o esteem, to honour; T312n to make hee 
or valuable, ‘eo make honourad/e. Substantial justice is done to the com- 
jugation of these verbs in the R. V., which translates, ‘In the form=<=™ 
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2 he brought into contempt the land of Zebulun and the land of 
yhtali, but in the latter time hath he made it glorious’. 

Sut the difficulties do not end here. The word ‘land’ has in each 
2 the old Accusative termination, usually found after a verb of motion 
lying direction towards. It is true that the vowels ¢ and » (appar- 
ly obsolete case endings) are found not uncommonly in the construct 
e as connecting-vowels, especially in the later age of the language ; 
| there is no @ priori reason why the Accusative should not have 
n used in the same way. Since in this passage the word NY W in 
h case follows a transitive verb, and not a verb of motion, it seems 
lossibie to translate it otherwise than as the direct object of the verb?. 
may therefore render, ‘In the former time He (sc. Jehovah) made 
land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali of no account’. 

‘he Masoretic punctuation, which puts the Ethnah at 1°35) evidently 
irds both verbs 2} and ‘W29i] as governing the same Accusative, 
*Snpo ays pbar mya, and the R. V. accordingly adds the pronoun 
after the second verb ; but the parallelism is improved, if we place 
Ethnah at the word ‘212, and make 1°39/) directly govern the words 
ch follow. 

430 aren “QY O° JVI, ‘the Way of the Sea, the region beyond 
lan, Galilee (or the district) of the nations’. In these six words, 
ch fall into three groups of two, have we one locality indicated or 
e? The first and second are ambiguous, the third ‘Galilee of the 
ons’ is definite. Dr Skinner has pointed out? that ‘in the time 
he Crusades Via Maris was the name of the road leading from Acre 
Jamascus’: and accordingly 9°} 323 might be a reference to Galilee. 
it is obvious that Galilee could only be described as ‘on the other 
-of the Jordan’ by one living on the eas# of the Jordan, and as it 
ifficult to assume a trans-Jordanic standpoint for the writer of this 
age, it is better to understand ¢hree localities to be indicated. 
tanding then, as we may well suppose, in Jerusalem, the prophet 
s first to the district on his left hand along the coast of the Mediter- 
an, theoretically belonging to Israel, but during the greater part 
he Old Testament history in the possession of aliens; next to the 
‘ict on his right hand, beyond the Jordan, Bashan and Gilead, for 
possession of which Israel had had so many a hard fight; then 
ooks straight northward to the furthest northern province of Israel 
yer, Galilee of the nations. 


[t would however be possible to adopt a different division of the words, 
8 to read for Zebulun and Naphiali the corresponding adjectival forms, viz. 
7 pwn *:Ynar pw; but there is no instance elsewhere of a gentilic adjective 
ed from “ne3. 

Commentary on Isaiah vol. i p. 73. 


‘OL. VII. Z 
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In verse 3 (Heb. v. 2) there is a textual difficulty. As the text stands 
the verse reads, ‘Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou hast not im- 
creased the joy’. The negative, which jars on all who hear the first 
lesson for Christmas morning, is in the Masoretic tradition got rad 
of by substituting i for x5, which the R. V. translates, ‘Thou hast 
increased their joy’. But the emphasis which the pronoun thus read 
gains from its position at the head of the clause is unsuitable. Itis as 
though we should read, ‘Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou u=ast | 
increased their joy’, We may follow therefore the correction m==de 
independently by the late Prof. Selwyn and others, reading Sun =e 
exultation’ for “20 ‘the nation, not’. We thus improve bee«o!h 
parallelism and rhythm. 

nota ban bun man 


wy¥ga noes Tred any 
py mpbna sy wis 


Verse 4 (Heb. 2. 3) contains no special difficulty, 

In verse 5 we have a drag Aeyépevov fikD. This word is fairly frequen! 
in Aramaic, occurring in Syriac in the form \Jéhe, and in the Targus—!™ 
in the form 8°, Another word from the same root |J)ease, poNDD, K——HP 
occurs more commonly both in Syriac and in the Targums in the se== ~%* 
of ‘shoe’; but we are not justified in arguing from this that cho 
Aramaic has a special sense. In Syriac it is used apparently of the 
ordinary foot covering of both men and women; but since in Josette 
Stylites p. 731.8 it is coupled with eam so/, we may perhaps ar ; 
that it denoted something of the nature of a sHoe rather than a mamemmet® 
sole or sandal, 

The following word ID, ‘one wearing shoes,’ is also abundamsmanll/ 
justified by Aramaic usage. 

The next word @Y13 is rendered by the R. V., not very corres"), 

‘in the tumult’, Strictly speaking, the word nn denotes guaking, b= 
used of an earthquake in 1 Kings xix 11, Amos i 1, &e. In s—-* 
passages, however, e.g. Jerem. x 22, xlvii 3, Ezek. iii 12, 13, 

XXXVii 7, it denotes morse, such as the rattling of chariot wheels. [pee 
is no proof that it ever meant ‘tumult’; and it must accordingly be 
understood here as used adverbially to qualify iND, meaning ‘noisily’ 

or ‘heavily’. This translation is also more in accordance with the 
vowel points. The rendering of the R. V. would require Oya, 
must be regarded as in the construct state. 

The next word calling for comment is mp2, R. V, ‘rolled’. “ais 
conjugation of the root 5>3 is found here only ; though the 
ing reflexive conjugation occurs in 2 Sam. xx 12 of Amasa welte=™ring 








= 
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in blood. The only objection to it is that it seems to imply a garment 
caked together with blood, whereas the preceding words would imply a 
living, heavily trampling warrior. It is not improbable therefore that 
we should read OND, ‘defiled’; the root Sx: being used of blood- 
Stains in Isa. lix 3, lxili 3, Lam. iv 14. 

In verse 6 (Heb. 5) the force of the Perfects has been already dis- 
cussed. The word translated ‘government’ occurs only here and in 
the following verse. The pointing seems to connect it with nw; but 
as this root seems to have the meaning of fighting or contending, and the 
Sense required here is obviously that of ‘rule’ or ‘ principality’, the word 
should probably be connected with a1 and be pointed 7», on the 
amalogy of AMD from nnn. The phrase ‘the principality has come 
upon his back’ is contrasted with ‘the rod of his back’ (R. V. ‘the 
Staff of his shoulder’); cf. verse 4. 

The latter part of verse 6 gives us a description of the deliverer : 
“ and he (se. *11, according to the idiom explained by Prof. Driver on 
X Sam. xvi 4) has called his name’, Angiice ‘and there has been given 
to him the name’. 

The words which immediately follow have been the cause of much 
Controversy. The Zargum makes the words TY ‘38 “Waa me yet NOB the 

Nominative to the verb N})%, translating, ‘and his name is called from 
the presence of Him who giveth wondrous counsel, even the mighty 
God who endureth for ever, the Anointed One in whose days peace 
Will be multiplied upon us’. Luzzatto (quoted by Cheyne) translates 
‘The mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of peace, decrees 
Wondrous things’. 

It is no exaggeration to say that both these renderings are counsels 
Of despair. They are both absolutely opposed ta all that we know 
of Hebrew idiom. There remains therefore no other alternative than 
With the English Version to regard the eight words as forming the name 
Of the child. The punctuation of the A. V., made familiar to us by 

andel’s great chorus, divides these eight words into five titles; but 
Modern commentators are agreed on dividing them into four, each con- 
Sisting of two words. The first pair 7 KOR (according to the idiom 
Oye KIB Gen. xvi 12) will mean ‘a marvel of a counsellor’, or rather, 
“designer ’ i.e. one who belongs to the class /Y‘* and is distinguished 
from other members of the class as being ROB, We may translate 
‘Marvellous Designer’. 

The second pair of words is of the utmost interest, being commonly 
translated ‘mighty God’. To this translation in and by itself ne 
Objection can be made. That De may be translated ‘God’, that 123 
Means ‘mighty’ and is actually used as an epithet of God (e.g. Ps. xxiv 
8), cannot be disputed, But since to Hebrew ears a name implies the 
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essential characteristic of the person to whom it is given, and the=— 
recipient of the name “133 D8 is one that is dorn, it is necessary that we 


should most carefully examine the meaning of this phrase. Did a 
Hebrew prophet actually mean, what none even of our Lord’s Apostles 
explicitly affirmed till a week after the Resurrection, that one who was 
born could be ‘mighty God’? 

It is a noteworthy fact that the New Testament contains no reference 
to this verse, which, if the ordinary translation be correct, is the most 
remarkable of all Messianic prophecies. This however may be due to 
the fact that the LXX entirely obscures its meaning. 

Considering then that, with the very doubtful exception of Ps, xlv 7, 
the ascription of Divinity to the Messiah is unparalleled in the Old 
Testament, we naturally enquire whether 733 D8 mus? mean * mighty 
God’, 

Now in Ezekiel xxxii 21 we find the phrase O13) ‘D8, which the 
R.V. translates ‘the strong among the mighty’. Dry also occurs Job 
xli 17 (R.V, ‘ the mighty’), + Chron, xxix 21 (R.V. ‘rams"). In all 
these passages the MSS vary between bx and yx, as though the word 
were derived irom bus, ov58 occurs also 2 Chron, xxix 22, and! 
Ezek. xxxi 144. 

But if 0°22 ‘58 can be used of men, there is no reason why “isa Sx 
should not also be used of a man. In fact the latter phrase is nothing 
but the singular of the former, just as &"23"/2 (Amos vii 14) is the 
singular of DYX'3) *22, bx is in the construct state before 7123, and 
means literally ‘a mighty one of a hero’, i.e. ‘mighty hero’. By this 
translation there is a distinct gain in the symmetry of the grammar, the 
first noun in each of the four pairs being in the construct state. 

The third pair 1¥ "D8 is commonly translated ‘ Father of eternity’; 
but it is hardly necessary to state that the idea of efernify is one which 
scarcely presented itself toa Hebrew. ‘TY is in fact a synonym of D7 
(as may be seen from such passages as Job xx 4, Ps. cxxxii 12) and the 
phrase denotes ‘father in perpetuity’; ‘father’ being a recognized 
expression in Hebrew for ‘mentor’ or ‘guide’; as, for example, in 
Gen. xlv 8, where Joseph speaks of himself as being a ‘ father” to 
Pharaoh, and Judges xvii 10, where Micah bids the young Levite 
become his ‘ father’. 

In verse 7 there is some uncertainty about the reading of the first word 
from the fact that the mem of nap) is written as a final letter; so that 
it is possible that we should read 777 727, the nd being a dittography 
of the last two radicals of ndv. The final oO may however be easily 


' An instance of the omission of a yodh is probably found in Job xvi a1, where 
for Ow-;3) the parallelism and sense require Dw j2. 
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accounted for on the supposition that in the transliteration of this 
passage from the old character to the square the scribe’s eye wandered 
from the pdb nan to the od of mby. The LXX favours the former 
altemative, but in any case the sense is not materially affected. 





Additional Note B. 


The date adopted in the foregoing article for the call of Isaiah 
®S=sumes the correctness of the identification of Uzziah (Azariah) with 
tne Asriau of Tiglath Pileser’s annals. Winckler’s attempt to identify 
t Fre Yau-di of the Assyrian inscriptions with the “w’ of the Sinjirli 

2X™ascription cannot be pronounced successful (see McCurdy Aistory, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments vol. i pp. 413 ff). 
Unnecessary difficulty has been caused by Tiglath Pileser’s statement 
@ ent ‘nineteen districts belonging to Hamath’.... . had allied them- 
Selves with Azriau, king of Yaudi’. It certainly need not be inferred 
¥en this statement that Judah was the foremost military power in 
Syria. A simple explanation of the alliance between Hamath and 
_¥ wiah may be found in the previous relation of the Syrian states, par- 
Wxcularly Judah and Israel, to one another. That the kings of Judah 
zacknowledged the kings of Israel as their suzerains, at all events from 
the time of Omri, is implied by several passages in the Old Testament. 
“Whus, for example, Jehoshaphat is summoned by Ahab to join him 
gainst the Aramaeans (1 Kings xxii) ; a little later he is compelled by 
Shab’s son Jehoram to take part in a campaign against Moab (2 Kings 
111); the suicidal folly of Amaziah (2 Kings xiv 8-14) is scarcely explic- 
4 ble except on the supposition that after his subjugation of Moab he 
Ow imagined himself strong enough to regain independence. 

It must be remembered that neither Assyrian, Aramaean, nor Israelite 
©Onquerors seem to have had any idea of unifying an empire. Their 
Primary purpose in conquest was to obtain tribute in the shape of 
Money and men from the conquered provinces. So long as this was 
Punctually paid they seem to have interfered but little, if at all, with 
the government of the tributary states ; and there seems to have been 
NO objection to a vassal king’s recouping himself for the tribute which 

© paid by himself levying tribute on some more remote province. 

‘Thus, for example, Omri was suzerain of Moab while he himself was 
Stall subject to Damascus (1 Kings xx 34); and similar relations 
between the three kingdoms continued in the reign of Ahab. There is 
N© evidence that Edom had ever been subject to North Israel: in the 
Mfloabite war Jehoram summons only Jehoshaphat (2 Kings iii 7), but a 
little later (verse 9) we find the king of Edom associated with the 
kings of Israel and Judah ; and the previous and subsequent history 
Of Edom makes it probable that it was as Jehoshaphat’s vassal that the 
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king of Edom took part in the campaign (cf. 2 Kings viii 20). Accord- 
ingly, Amaziah’s subjugation of Edom (2 Kings xiv 7) and Uzziah's 
campaign against the Philistines (2 Chron. xxvi 6) are not incompatible 
with their tributary position. 

If it be granted that Uzziah, like his predecessors on the throne of 
Judah, was required to pay tribute to the king of Israel, the whole 
political position is made clear. Amaziah’s restless desire for indepen- 
dence had nearly ruined his kingdom ; and that the same restlessness 
continued in his descendants is sufficiently clear from the fact that the 
main object of the Syro-Ephraimitic campaign was to remove from the 
throne of Judah the representative of the Davidic dynasty. It is by no 
means impossible that this restlessness had already produced a casss 
bel; and that it is to this that Isaiah referred when he spoke of the 
house of David as ‘wearying men’ (Isa. vii 13), and gave his eldest 
boy the name Shear-jaskub. The assertion ‘A remnant will retum’ 
was undoubtedly originally not a promise, but a threat, and not im- 
probably meant that a mere remnant would return from the war which 
the restiess folly of the house of David was provoking. It is not 
impossible, though the passage is too obscure to be used as the basis of 
an argument, that Hosea in his denunciation of the princes of Judab 
in ch. v 10 refers to some casus dells produced by Judah. 

It must be remembered that in the days of Jeroboam II the borders 
ofthe kingdom of Israel had been greatly enlarged. When its northem 
limit reached ‘the entering in of Hamath’, the various states of Coele- 
Syria would naturally begin to feel anxiety on their own account, and 
to think that the frontier needed rectification. In such a state of 
things they would readily seek an ally in the discontented vassal of the 
power which they considered to be a menace to their safety ; and thus 
some sort of compact between Judah and Hamath is intrinsicall¥ 
probable. The fact that the alliance was directed not against Assyri# 
but against Israel would be of small moment to the king of Assyri2- 

There is no reason to suppose that Tiglath Pileser really believed ix 
any danger from Judah. Any stick is good enough to beat a dog witl®2 
and it was sufficient for his purpose that states over which he claim 
suzerainty had given him an excuse for plunder by making an allianc = 
with a foreign state. 


R. H. KENNETT. 
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THE MODERN ROMAN CANON AND THE 
BOOK OF ESDRAS A. 


IN a series of letters published in the Academy some twenty 
years ago, and subsequently in articles in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1 claim to have definitely 
proved that the text of the Canonical Chronicles-Ezra-~-Nehemiah 
contained in the extant Greek Bibles is not a Septuagint text 

at all, and ought to have no place in any edition of the Greek 
Bible professing to represent the Septuagint. 

On the contrary, the text represents very faithfully one of 

the Greek translations from the Hebrew made in the second 
century A.D. It has no value, therefore, for the itadependent — 
Criticism of the Masoretic edition of the Bible, and is merely 
Useful as shewing the state of the text of the three books 
a% they stood in that edition in the second century A.D., when, 
aCCording to the most competent authorities its archetype was 
COmmpiled and edited. 
_ This conclusion seems to me to be of the first importance, for 
it sweeps away all the textual criticism of the three books in 
(%estion based upon the erroneous postulate that the Masoretic 
t€3<t in them is singularly free from corruption because it is so con- 
timaously supported by the Septuagint. Inasmuch as profitable 
Criticism of the Old Testament should begin with its latest books, 
1€ is supremely important that such a mistake should not be per- 
PEtwated by the authorities responsible for the new Cambridge 
Bible. 

“The problem to be solved is, however, a bilateral one. It does 
lot mean merely that the texts thus referred to (i.e. the canonical 
-Exronicles-Ezra~-Nehemiah) are in no sense Septuagint texts, but 
© ©means the rehabilitation in that character of another text, namely 
Spas A in the Greek Uncials, which until lately has received 
©ry scant courtesy among the critics, especially in Germany, 
"Ro have persistently misapprehended its true character. 
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It has been treated even worse by the theologians, both . 
those of the Roman Church, which has always stood by tl 
Septuagint Canon, and by the Reformers whose most potent an 
far-reaching innovation, theologically speaking, was probably th 
substitution of the Hebrew or Masoretic Canon of the Bible for that 
which the Christian world both east and west had clung to for 
fifteen centuries. 

Singularly enough, however, the champions both of the longer 
and of the shorter Canon have agreed in modern times to treat 
with despite a document (namely “Eodpas A) the true history 
of which has been misapprehended, and its supreme vali 
overlooked. The fact is peculiarly interesting and important 
in regard to the Roman position in the matter, and I propos 
in the following pages to examine how it has come about that 
a Church with whom the theory of continuous tradition is sO 
dominant should have in fact departed so completely from its 
own early tradition in regard to this book, and to shew that th#s 
departure has been entirely due to a mistake, a very pardonabl¢ 
mistake, and in no sense to prejudice or predetermination. 

In order to shew this I must shortly trace the history of tP< 
Canon of the Old Testament in the Roman Church. The |3— 
authoritative pronouncement on the subject is contained 1° 
chapter 2 of the Decree of the Vatican Council, dated April A~~ . 
1870, entitled Constitutio dogmatica de fide catholica. In tis * 4 
pronouncement it is affirmed that the doctrine of Supematu 
Revelation, according to the faith of the Universal Church yA 
declared at the Council of Trent, consists in written books an 
in the traditions preserved by the Church. In regard to the 
former the decisions of Trent are accepted and confirmed in 
the following sentence of the decree :— 


Qui quidem veteris et novi testamenti libri integri cum omnibus suis 
partibus, prout in eiusdem concilii decreto recensentur, et in veteri vulgata 
latina editione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis suscipiendi sunt. 


The Vatican Council, therefore, in the matter of the Canon 
merely reiterates and reaffirms, as was in fact alone necessary, 
the conclusions pronounced by that of Trent. It gives no list of 


sacred books, and accepts in terms the finding on the subject 
of the Tridentine fathers. 
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n to the Council of Trent. 
1 it was proposed to tae a : eee in regard 
al f the Holy Scriptures, and as to any improve- 
I niga A be made in their teaching or interpretation. 
Tie Coane was divided into three sections, and the second 
ction pee tee, eeeide over by Cardinal Marcello Cervini, 
oe Marcellus II, was especially entrusted with an 
mn of the question, and with the sifting of the evidence 
the of the Apostolical Canons down to the 
of the Council of Florence. The discussion was pro- 
d interesting, and raised many critical points. Various 
is about the distinction between canonical and deutero- 
al books and about the authority of particular books were 
it the majority were of opinion that the sacred books 
shoul ie iacaived: simply and without discrimination as they had 
Sia ete councils and eopecially at the Councl of Florence 
At Tenge t ane vepeceed the fereies of Bie discussion to 
anc ther x of the General Congregation, when, in the words 

vt preserved by the secretaries, 
ut receptio librorum sacrorum fieret simpliciter sicut 
Pr eineitis, Florentino .. . De ipsorum autem librorum 
Isc Sr pre vs Gitléen, asians tamer necetenclame dndieasents 
aig is ih 1ilo minus partis sententia praevaluit ut quaestio huiusmodi 
“Enitteretu eerste sicut nobis a sanctis patribus relicta fuit. 
is itauise logical and most sensible pronouncement the 
= of Rome, putting aside all considerations and arguments 
hi is ha een eg te exctrary, docked to encran ies oen 
ie a adition, and in particular upon the pronouncement made 
‘his ss pte rat ehe Council of Florence. Therefore by a decree 
1 8, 1546, at the fourth session of the Council, under 
Biisacsetem de Canonicis Scripturis’, it was determined 

a ies 3 follows :— 

vad librorum indicem huic decreto adscribendum censuit, 


0 suboriri possit, quinam sint qui ab ipsa synodo susci- 
BP vers infra scripti, Testamenti veteris; quinque Moysis, 
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Head _ Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium ; Iosuae, 


% Ruth , quatuor Regum, duo Paralipomenon, Esdrae primus et 
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secundus, gui dicitur Nehemias, Tobias, ludith, Esther, Iob, Psalterium 
Davidicum centum quinquaginta psalmorum, Parabolae, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticum Canticorum, Sapientia, Ecclesiasticus, Isaias, leremias cum 
Baruch, Ezechiel, Daniel, duodecim prophetae minores, id est : Osea, 
Ioel, Amos, Abdias, Ionas, Michaeas, Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, 
Aggaeus, Zacharias, Malachias, duo Macchabaeorum primus et secundus. 
Testamenti novi,..... 

Then follows a list of the books of the New Testament, which is 
again followed by certain words defining the actual text to be 
appealed to, and which are very important for our purpose. 

It is in fact provided that the text alone authorized as the 
ultima lex of all appeals is the Vulgate. The following are the 
actual words used in the ‘ Decretum de editione et usu sacrorum 
librorum ’ :— 

Insuper eadem sacrosancta synodus considerans non parum utilitatis 
accedere posse ecclesiae Dei, si ex omnibus latinis editionibus, quae ait 
cumferuntur, sacrorum librorum, quaenam pro authentica habenda sth 
innotescat : statuit et declarat, ut haec ipsa vetus et vulgata editio quae 
longo tot saeculorum usu in ipsa ecclesia probata est, in publics Se 
bus, disputationibus, praedicationibus et expositionibus pro 
habeatur, et ut nemo illam reiicere quovis praetextu audeat vel praesumat- 


It cannot fail to be noticed that in these pronouncements thet 
is a palpable contradiction. If the books enumerated are alone 
to be deemed canonical, it seems difficult to understand how 
Vulgate edition of the Bible as then received was to be prec 7 
the conclusive authority in all disputes and controversies, sin“ 
it contained, in very many if not in most existing copies, at lea" 
two additional works which were treated in them as of equal a 
co-ordinate authority with the remaining books, namely thor 
which in the Latin Bibles were called Esdras III (that is"Eotpa™ 
A) and Esdras IV; while some copies of the Vulgate also a 
tained a third book not above enumerated, namely, the Prayer 
Manasses, as well as the so-called Third book of Maccabees. Ss 

This contradiction between the pronouncement of the Counc 
and the contents of the Vulgate texts which were and had long 
been current, was apparently ignored by the fathers at Trent— 

It led, however, to a considerable change in the editions of eee 
Vulgate subsequently printed, by which their contents were — 
a measure equated with the conciliar list of recognized books. —— 
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is well known, in the famous and authoritative edition of the 
Vulgate issued by Pope Sixtus V in 1590, the two books Esdras 
III and IV, together with the so-called Prayer of Manasses, 
were omitted entirely. This was justified in the preface in the 


following sentence :— 


Nos autem ut haec Vetus editio, quae nunc prodit nostro excusa 
Prelo, eiusdem Synodi [#.e. Zrent] praescripto modis omnibus re- 
sponderet non solum veteres, et ab Ecclesia receptos loquendi modos 
cOmservavimus, sed etiam apocrypha reiecimus, authentica retinuimus. 
Nam tertium et quartum Esdrae libros inscriptos, et tertium Macca- 
baeorum, quos Synodus inter Canonicos non annumerat, assentientibus 
etiam in hoc praedictis Cardinalibus Congregationis super Typographia 
Vaticana deputatae, ab hac editione prorsus explosimus. Orationem 
etiam Manassae, quae neque in Hebraeo, neque in Graeco textu est, 
b€que in antiquioribus Manuscriptis Latinis exemplaribus reperitur, 
‘di in impressis tantum post Librum secundum Paralipomenon affixa 
‘St, tanquam insutam, adiectam et in textu sacrorum librorum locum 
10n habentem repudiavimus. 


In the subsequent and corrected and still more authoritative 
€dlition of Clement VIII, published three years later, and in all 
Subsequent editions of the Roman Vulgate the three books just 
frentioned were reinstated, but instead of being placed in the old 
POsition they occupied in the mediaeval Latin Bibles, they were 
r€@mitted to an appendix. This again was justified in the preface 
im. the following words :— 

Porro in hac editione nihil non canonicum, nihil adscititium, nihil 
©xXx<traneum apponere visum est: atque ea causa fuit, cur libri tertius et 
Cytszartus Esdrae inscripti, quos inter canonicos libros sacra Tridentina 
Synodus non annumeravit, ipsa etiam Manassae regis Oratio, quae 
Kreque hebraice, neque graece quidem exstat, neque in manuscriptis 
@Miiquioribus invenitur, neque pars est ullius canonici libri, extra 
“Anonicae scripturae seriem posita sunt. 


The appendix to which the three books were remitted is 


heaged— 

Oratio Manassae, necnon libri duo, qui sub Libri Tertii et Quarti Esdrae 
NOmine circumferuntur, hoc in loco, extra scilicet seriem canonicorum 
librorum quos sancta Tridentina Synodus suscepit et pro canonicis 
SUscipiendos decrevit, sepositi sunt ne prorsus interirent, quippe qui 
2 Monnullis sanctis Patribus interdum citantur et in aliquibus Bibliis 
latinis tam manuscriptis quam impressis reperiuntur. 
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It will be noted that in Clement VIII's edition of the Vul- 
gate, which is the one now authorized, not a word is said of 
the Third book of Maccabees, which had a place in some of the 
old copies of the Vulgate. 

The removal of the three books above mentioned from the text 
of the Bible, and the planting of them in a kind of suspense account 
in an Appendix, while it made the text of the canonical books in 
the rest of the Bible consistent with the enumeration in the decree 
of the Tridentine Council, was clearly a tampering with the text 
of the Vulgate as previously received, though this had _ been 
declared by the same Council to be the official and authentic 
text. Let us, however, turn to the Council of Florence, which 
was held in 1439, and which the Fathers at Trent professed to 
follow and to be bound by. 

In the Bull published on February 4, 1441, by Eugenius IV 
affirming the decision of the Florentine Council in regard to the 
pronouncement which was made in view of the reunion with the 
Church of Rome of the Jacobites of Egypt, we have an enumeration 
of the books then recognized as canonical by the Western Church- 
This list was followed implicitly by the Council of Trent. There 
are variations, however, of phraseology, and I think it better as the 
question is one involving polemical issues to transcribe it as it stands 
inthe Bull. The important part for our purpose runs as follows: 


Unum atque eundem Deum veteris et novi testamenti, hoc est Leg'* 
et Prophetarum atque Evangelii profitetur auctorem ; quoniam, eode™ 
Spiritu Sancto inspirante, utriusque testamenti Sancti locuti su?” 
quorum libros suscipit et veneratur, qui titulis sequentibus continentu® : 
Quinque Moysis, id est Genesi, Exodo, Levitico, Numeris, Deuteron 
mio, Iosue, Iudicum, Ruth; Quatuor Regum; Duobus Paralipome&, 
non: L£sdra, Nehemia, Tobia, Iudith, Hester, Iob, Psalmis Davi 
Parabolis, Ecclesiaste, Canticis Canticorum, Sapientia, Ecclesiasticov ~ 
Isaia, Ieremia, Baruch, Ezechiele, Daniele; Duodecim Prophetis mino~ 
ribus, idest Oseae, Ioele, Amos, Abdia, Iona, Michea, Nahum, Habacuc, 
Sophonia, Aggeo, Zacharia, Malachia; Duobus Maccabaeorum.— 
Bullarium Rom. Romae 1638, I p. 273°. 


Then follows a list of the New Testament books. 
It will be seen that this enumeration is in substance precisely 


+ In this extract from the Bull, as in the corresponding one from the Tridentine 
pronouncement, the italics are mine. 
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that of the Council of Trent, and that here, as at the subsequent 
Councils of Trent and the Vatican, no distinction whatever is 
made between proto-canonical and deutero-canonical, canonical 
and apocryphal, &c., but all the books enumerated were treated 
as equally canonical. It will also be noted that no mention is here 
made of the third and fourth books of Esdras, notwithstanding that 
virtually every copy of the Latin Bible then in use contained them. 
Inregard to the decision of the Council of Florence as pronounced . 
by the Pope in his Decretal, we cannot appeal for justification 
tothe minutes of the discussion upon its contents as we can at 
Trent, since they are not extant, and we must turn elsewhere 
to find some previous official pronouncement in the same behalf, 
for we can hardly doubt that on such an occasion the definition 
Of the Biblical Canon would be made with especial care and with 
Consideration for precedent, For such precedent we have to go 
back a long way. This is to be accounted for by the fact that 
Questions as to the Canon had not disturbed men’s minds in the 
Middle Ages, and there had not, therefore, been any necessity or 
Sccasion for an official pronouncement on the subject. We have 
to go back, in fact, to the famous African Code, which is headed 
“The Canons of the 217 blessed fathers who assembled at 
Carthage’, commonly called ‘The Code of Canons of the African 
Church *, and which was passed and authorized in the year 
419 A.D. Johnson, in his Clrgyman’s vade mecum, London, 
S€cond edition, 1714, part II, has given an excellent account of 
them, which has not been improved since. He says :—‘ Councils 
Were nowhere more frequently called in the Primitive Times 
than in Africa. In the year 418-419 all Canons formerly made 
In sixteen Councils held at Carthage, one at Milevis, and one at 
ippo, that were approved of were read, and received a new 
Sanction from a great number of bishops then met in Synod at 
Carthage. This collection is the Code of the African Church, 
Which was always in greatest repute in all churches next after 
the Code of the Universal Church. This Code was of very great 
authority in the old English Churches, for many of the exceptions 
Of Egbert were transcribed from it. And though the Code of 
the Universal Church ends with the Canons of Chalcedon, yet 
these African Canons are inserted into the Ancient Code both 
of the Eastern and Western Churches.’ 
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At the Council of Carthage held in 419 the Pope was repre- 
sented by Faustinus, bishop of Potentia in the Italian province 
of Picenum, as legate. The Canon there enacted, and headed 
‘De Scripturis Canonicis’ (Labbe iv 430), was a reiteration and 
reaffirmation of those enacted ister alia at the Councils of Hippo 
in 393 and of Carthage in 397. 

The 36th Canon of the Council of Hippo declares that besides 
_ the canonical Scriptures nothing is to be read in the Church 
under the name of Divine Scriptures. It then enumerates 
what the Canonical Scriptures are, and, so far as I know, there 
is no conciliar pronouncement on the subject between thes 
African Synods and the Council of Florence. Their enumeration 
of the Old Testament books is as follows :— 

Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, Iesu Nave 
Iudicum, Ruth, Regnorum libri quatuor, Paralipomenon libri duo, Iob, 
Psalterium Davidicum, Salomonis libri quinque, Duodecim libri Pro- 
phetarum, Esaias, Ieremias, Daniel, Ezechiel, Tobias, Iudith, Hestet, 
Hesdrae libri duo’, Machabaeorum libri duo. 

The iteration of this Canon by the African Councils was 
probably due, as Father Loisy has suggested, to the fear, entef- 
tained by many, of the revolutionary ideas of Jerome. Nothin€ 
could well be more authoritative, however, and more preciS© 
than the position that the list of books above quoted wa* 
deemed by these three very important Synods to be the Cathols© 
usage in the Western Church in regard to the contents of th© 
Canon of the Old Testament at the end of the fourth century. 

On comparing the list of books authorized as Canonical by th©& 
African Synods with those of the Councils of Florence and Trea ® 
there is a superficial and misleading equation in regard to B& 
books of Esdras which we are discussing, that accounts for what 
was really a mistake made by the latter councils. 

In the Canon last quoted we have the phrase Hesdrae libri d#?~ 
In the Decree of the Council of Florence we have Esar&’ 
Nehemia. In that of Trent we have Esdrae primus et se : 
gus dicstur Nehemias. 

The fact is that the phrase Hesdrae libri duo in the decree 
the earlier Councils does not mean the books of Ezra anc 
Nehemiah. Ezra and Nehemiah in the Septuagint and in the” 


* These italics are my own, 
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Latin ae translation of the Bible which 
| the Septuagint, and was alone recognized as canoni- 
al in the Latin Church at the end of the fourth century, 
a single book, which in the early Greek MSS was entitled 
B, and which in the early Latin version was entitled 
as II. 
Seen wre Siseees the nomenclature of these books as 
ed many other things (and, as some of us think, not too 
y). eiliieed hewho, having accepted the Jewish Canon and 
tr 1, also accepted the Jewish division of the book hitherto 
ac own ito the Greeks as “Ecdpas B, which in the old Latin 
Bree eee Eediies II, and gave the two sections of it 
Seregharyee and Esdras II, equivalent to our Ezra 
:hem ; and from him the titles passed into the revised 
oF which he was the author, and eventually became 
it everywhere, and was thus dominant when the Council 
se sat. It was he who poured scorn on two other books 
of a contained in the earlier Latin Bibles,and refused to have 
iy ‘ything g to do with them, or to translate them, and gave them 
: y inferior status by numbering them Esdras III and IV, 
cy which they have since been styled in the Vulgate; and 
Sagopa and depreciatory language about them which 
= de many doubt their value and authority. 
“A fathers at Florence discussed and decided upon 
t of authorized and canonical books, finding, no doubt, 
© African Councils had only recognized two books of 
tny jumped to the conclusion that these two books 
ye those called Esdras I and Esdras II in their Bibles, 
el; cy, Bar and Nehemiah; which in fact they were not. Hence 
mistake, a great but a natural mistake, which is perpetuated 
te Roma Canon. 
9 books of Esdras recognized by the African Councils, 
bya the Fathers who escaped the influence of Jerome, were 
“nL = bo s labelled “Eodpas A and “Eoépas B in the Greek Bibles, 
to say, the first book of Esdras, which was remitted to the 
ta by the Reformers, and the joint work Ezra~Nehemiah. 
ice will not be doubted by any one who will examine 
y Greek Bibles, and the Canonical lists of the Fathers who 
unin uenced by Jerome. 
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It is completely recognized by Roman Catholic theologiac—™* 
of the first rank. Thus Calmet, who wrote a special treatise oma 
Esdras A, says: ‘When the Fathers and the Councils of the= 
earlier centuries declared the two books of Esdras to be canonical a 
they meant, following the current Bibles that First Esdras and 
Nehemiah formed only one book, while they styled First Esdras 
the work which is called third in our Bibles’ (Calmet Comm. 
iii 250 ‘ Dissert. sur le III livre d’Esdras’). Father Loisy, the 
most distinguished scholar among the recent writers on the 
Canon in France, similarly says: ‘The two books of Esdras 
contained in them (i.e. in early copies of the Latin Bible) are 
not Esdras and Nehemiah ; but as in the Greek Bible, the first 
book of Esdras is that we now call the third, which has been 
ejected from the Canon; the second comprised Esdras and 
Nehemiah’ (Histoire du Canon 92). 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the Council of Florence, aftet- 
wards followed by that of Trent, gave a decision about the 
Canon which is inconsistent and contrary to the decisions of 
the early Councils and the early Fathers of the Latin Church 00 
the same subject, and thus broke the continuity of that Church's 
teaching on a most important point, namely the contents of the 
book which it makes the ultimate rule of faith. Thus, again, 00¢ 
book, namely the Esdras A of the Greek Uncials, recognized 4 
canonical by all the early Church, was entirely evicted from 
Sixtus V’s Bible, and remitted to the ignominious position ° 
a suspense account in that of Clement VIII, and is so treated * 
all authorized Roman Catholic Bibles. 

The omission of Esdras A from the modern Roman Canon A 
the Bible does not stand quite alone. In the same sus 
account to which it is now remitted in the Vulgate we ab * 
find the Prayer of Manasses. For this treatment there _. x 
ample justification if we are to follow the decrees of Lat#m . 
Councils; but the reason for it given by Clement VIII - 
incorrect. 

The Prayer of Manasses is a canticle which, according to the™” 
preface to Clement VIII’s Bible, does not occur in the Hebrew” 
Bibles, nor yet in the Greek Bibles. This is not strictly accurate, — 
as Walton long ago shewed by printing a copy of it from a 
Greek MS. The statement in the preface to Clement VIII's 
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Bible is not therefore correct. The Prayer occurs in fact in the 
third volume of the Codex Alexandrinus as an appendix to 
the Psalter, and with the Psalms, as Dr Swete says, it was trans- 
ferred to that MS from a liturgical Psalter (The Old Testament 
in Greek II viii). It also occurs in the famous purple psalter at 
Zurich known as T (Turicense) which is of the seventh century and 
of western origin. It also occurs in the Ethiopic version of the 
Psalms edited by J. Ludolf. And it is quoted at length in 
the Apostolical Constitutions ; so it has very respectable age and 
authority. 

There is, however, no direct evidence of its having received 
any conciliar authority, as there is none that it occurred in early 
Bible texts or in early Canonical lists, and its exclusion from the 
Canon by the Sixtine and Clementine editors of the Bible is 
therefore quite defensible, if we are to follow the decisions of 
Councils as decisive. 

There still remains a third book, namely that known as 

¢sdras IV in the Vulgate, which was also excluded from the 
ible of Sixtus and remitted to an appendix in that of Clement. 
‘his work does not occur in any Greek Bible. It occurs in 
atin, Syriac, Ethiopic, an Armenian and two Arabic trans- 
tions ; it is found in several important Vulgate MSS, and is 
Uoted in the Apostolical Constitutions; but inasmuch as it is 
‘cluded from the early lists of canonical books, and especially 
Om those with conciliar authority, it has with plausibility been 
‘mitted to the same appendix as the Prayer of Manasseh in 
le modern authorized Latin Bibles. 
Both these books stand on entirely different ground therefore 
Om what we have described as Esdras A, whose undoubted and 
g@htful presence in the Western Canon before the unfortunate 
listake made by the Council of Florence cannot be gainsaid. 
=rome, no doubt, coupled it with the apocalyptic book Esdras 
V,, with which it has nothing in common either in contents or 
uthority, and poured scorn on them both. His action in this 
latter is an excellent instance of his hasty judgement in biblical 
Yatters, and of the prejudice that can be created and sustained 
Painst a genuine work by the tempestuous language of a masterful 
Cholar. 

It seems to me plain that it was a misfortune as well as 

VOL. VII. Aa 
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a mistake which excluded Esdras A from the modern Roman 
Canon, and that its reinstatement there would be a distinct gain 
to the cause of truth, and it would sustain the consistency of the 
Latin Church in its treatment of its Bible. 

Perhaps I may be permitted in another paper to discuss the 
Anglican Canon as affected by similar issues. 


HENRY H. HOWORTH. 
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NICETA AND AMBROSIASTER. II. 


AMBROSIASTER is not a discovery of the present generation 
patristic scholars in quite the same sense as Niceta. Three 
ndred years ago the Louvain edition of St Augustine had 
eady posed the question, whether the author of the Commen- 
les on the Pauline Epistles, which Augustine attributed to 
Hilary but Cassiodorus and later tradition generally to St 
nbrose, was to be identified with the author of the Questions 
the Old and New Testaments, which the MSS unanimously 
tribe to St Augustine—and had answered it in the affirmative. 
t beyond this general conclusion little progress was made until} 
rown time. Who the Ambrosiaster was, where and when he 
ed, were questions that were hardly asked, much less answered. 
ie Benedictines of St Maur, when publishing the Quaestiones in 
> appendix to the third volume of their edition of St Augus- 
e, contented themselves with proving that it was certainly not 
yenuine work of that father: and they defended their retention 
the separate and admittedly erroneous title for the last twenty- 
re Questions—' Quaestiones ex utroque [Testamento] mixtim’ 
on the ground of the inconvenience of changing a customary 
rangement in the case of a book of so little importance, t# opere 
aesertim non magni momenti. In effect, the Maurists and 
eir contemporaries set themselves as their principal task (and it 
as no light one) to distinguish the genuine and the spurious in 
ir editions of the leading authors of Christian antiquity : and 
thaps we are in some danger now of inverting the proportions 
things, and of allotting less than their real pre-eminence to the 
itings of the great fathers whose influence dominated not only 
ir own but subsequent generations. Anyhow the old presump- 
n that, when once a treatise was relegated to the appendix, its 
im on intelligent study ceased and any sort of editing was 
od enough for it, has vanished for ever. The Vienna series of 
tin Fathers is to include a re-edition of both the Commentaries 
Aaz 
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and the Questions, which will be published for the first time with 
something like an exhaustive examination of the MSS: the 
former book is entrusted to Father Brewer, a Jesuit of Feldkirch, 
the latter is in the charge of a scholar well known to the readers 
of this JOURNAL, Mr A. Souter of Caius College, Cambridge, 
for several years assistant lecturer to Prof. W. M. Ramsay at 
Aberdeen, and now Yates Professor at Mansfield College, Mean- 
while, pending the appearance of his edition, Mr Souter has 
published by way of frolegomena a disquisition on the manv- 
scripts of the Quaestiones and a more general ‘ Study of Ambro- 
siaster’?: and it is of these that we have now to speak. 

Mr Souter begins at the beginning, and devotes the greater 
part of his ‘Study’ to a re-examination of the problem of the 
common authorship of the Commentaries and the Questions, and 
to a fresh defence of the identity. The outline of the argument 
was familiar ground enough. The Commentaries were written 
after, but not long after, the abortive persecution of Julian 
(‘novissime’, 2 Thess. ii 7), under the pontificate of Damasus 
(‘ecclesia . . cuius hodie rector est Damasus’, 1 Tim. iii 15) 3 while | 
the Dacsiions. were wiitten -whed ‘about joo years’ had been 
‘superadded’ to the fulfilment of Daniel’s seventy weeks at the 
Fall of Jerusalem (Quaest. 44 ‘adversus ludaeos’, ad jin.), and 
‘in this city of Rome’ (Quaest. 115 ‘de Fato’, ad émét.) : and the 
presumption from identity of time and place to identity 
authorship was an obvious one. We have seen that the Louvaill 
editors of St Augustine drew this conclusion as far back as the 
sixteenth century. The Benedictine editors of the same fathe! 
spoke of it as an opinion which approved itself to ‘ eruditis hod 
quamplurimis’. In our own generation the discussion was #© 
opened on the same side by Dr Joseph Langen, the Old Catholic 
professor at Bonn, in a University ‘ programm’ De commentar®® 
rum in epistulas Paulinas gui Ambrosii et Quaestionum biblic 
rum quae Augustint nomine feruntur scriptore dissertatio (188A 
If one German writer in 1883 ventured still to maintain 
opposite view—what is there that one German writer could n=®™ 





1 De coubobus manuscripts Augusta: quae forontur guaestonum Veteris et Now 
Testamendi cxrvd (in the Transactions of the Vienna Imperial Academy of Saeaces™ 
ngo4y: ene ernie ree vii mo 4 im the Cambridge * Texts ac™ 
Studses"), Lyos 


_" 
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und to maintain?—Harnack in his History of Dogma, 
ier in the Realencyclopdidie of Pauly-Wissowa, Morin in an 
= to be further noticed below, treated the identity as a point 
assumed rather than argued: ‘un examen tant soit peu 
if des deux séries d’écrits ne saurait laisser de doute 
ant l’identité d’auteur ’. 

t there is no reason to regret the time and space which 
outer has given to the renewed investigation, not merely 
ise the question has now been settled by him once for all, 
till more because of the valuable example of method set in 
lapters headed ‘Community of Illustrations and Allusions’ ; 
iparison of Scripture quotations’; ‘Comparison of (1) Style, 
2) Language’; ‘Identity of Thought’ as shewn by ‘(t) 
rite Texts of Scripture, (2) Interpretations of Scripture’. 
nethod of proof from internal evidence is the natural substi- 
or external evidence, when this is lacking, as it so often is: 
t is no inconsiderable advantage to have a sort of model 
andard argument set up in a case where the method 
xe admitted on all hands to lead to conclusive results. 
outer shews how the author in both works has the same 
st in Roman government and administration, in Roman law 
te principles of law in general, in astrology, in pagan religion 
tual; the same special acquaintance with Egypt ; the same 
e knowledge of Jewish traditions and customs!. He shews 
he same Scriptural citations tend to recur in both works, 
the same interpretations and in the same form of text *. 
he shews finally, with a fullness of detail which leaves 
ig to be desired, that the characteristic phraseology of 
works is one and the same. I do not indeed think that 
e items of his long list are of equal weight. I suspect, 
indications which reveal themselves here and there, that 
outer’s vast knowledge of Latin is founded (and there 
e no better foundation) on the classics, and that he has 
ached the study of Christian Latin through the two greatest 
: latter subject, I do not quite know why, is treated by Mr Souter, not in 
pter on ‘Community of Illustrations and Allusions’, but at a much later 
~p. 180-183). See more on this matter at the end of the present article. 
180-152: 153-157: 41-63. It is again a little difficult to understand why 


ious parts of this subject are separated by the intervention of the long 
on ‘Comparison of Style and Language’. 
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of Latin Christian writers, Augustine and Jerome. But the 
language of Jerome is much nearer the classical than the patristic 
standard: and even the language of Augustine is a good way 
removed above the average ecclesiastical style of his day. Those 
who have become more or less habituated to the style and 
language of the secondary Christian writers will hesitate to 
base any presumption of authorship on usages which have 
become to them as natural and familiar as ‘necnon et’, ‘ quanto 
magis’, ‘numquid ’, ‘propter quod ’, or on words like ‘adbreviare’, 
‘adimplere’, ‘advertere’, ‘qua audacia’, ‘cessare’, ‘de cetero’, ‘com- 
pendio’, ‘competit ’, ‘ congruus ’, ‘ devicta morte’, or the like. But 
after all deductions have been made, enough, and more than 
enough, remains to prove the thesis to demonstration: among 
instances of special importance one might select the following:— 
‘adubi autem’, ‘per id quod’, ‘cum quando’, ‘ abdico’, ‘abso- 
lutum (in -absoluto) est’, ‘adaeque’, ‘addisco'’, ‘ apophoretum '; 
‘apparentia’, ‘brutus’, ‘certus quia’, ‘coimaginare’, ‘dignus 
and ‘condignus’ with dative, ‘conlocare meritum ’, ‘ consubstar®" 
tivus ’?, ‘corrigo’ intransitive, ‘coruscus’ as noun, ‘ credens’ ama 
‘ diffidens’ for believers and unbelievers, ‘crementum'’,‘dehabeo © 
‘de non esse’, ‘ de non fieri’, ‘dignitosus’, &c. Taken as a whol<= 
these eighty pages form a quite invaluable introduction t @ 
Latin Christian lexicography. With the possible exception — 
Mr Watson—of whose remarkable essay on the ‘Style a™ “ 
Language of St Cyprian’ Mr Souter speaks with appropria® 
respect,-not to say enthusiasm—Mr Souter has established hi 
self as the leading authority in Great Britain upon this subject — 
Of the two works which have now been proved to emana s 
from one and the same author, the fate has been singular* 
unequal. The Commentaries on St Paul have attracted more ( — 
anything) than their:'due meed of attention, at least in the moM 
ancient and the most modern times. Jiilicher calls them ‘the bes 4 
commentary on St Paul’s epistles previous to the sixteenth 
century’, and Harnack has been no less lavish in his praise— 
At the other end of the centuries, Cassiodorus had heard of an ! 
exposition by St Ambrose of all the Pauline epistles, said to 
be ‘suavissima expositione completum’: and though this rather 


* Among all the versions of the Nicene Creed, I know of only one which uses 
this rendering of dpoovcros. 
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guarantees his contemporaries’ opinion of the Ambrosiaster than 
his own, it is probable that another commentary which was in 
his hands, and which treated the thirteen epistles, as he tells us, 
‘non ignorabili adnotatione’, was really nothing else than the 
same commentary of Ambrosiaster in its earlier and anonymous 
form. The evidence of the scriptoria, less direct but not less 
cogent, tells the same tale: Mr Souter catalogues about forty 
, extant MSS, beginning from a Monte Cassino MS of the sixth 
century 4, and this list ‘could be easily extended’ (p. 16). On 
the other hand, in spite of the great name to which they became 
attached, the Quaestiones have been perhaps unduly overlooked. 
It is another merit of Mr Souter’s book that it will do something 
to restore the balance ; for as this is the work which he is himseif 
€ngaged in editing, it is naturally the one which looms the larger 

in his ‘ Study’. 

Of the Quaestiones not more than twenty-three MSS in all 
have been discovered as the result of Mr Souter’s diligent 
researches, nor is it likely that many have escaped his eye; and 
these twenty-three are shared between three different recensions. 
The ordinary printed form of the book contains 127 Quaestiones, 
and this is the only recension represented in manuscripts anterior 
to the twelfth century: but the Benedictines were already 
familiar with another recension containing 151 Quaestiones, 

divided into two classes, Q. ex Veteri (56) and Q. ex Novo (95) 
Lestamento. \n spite, however, of the larger total of the Ques- 
tions, this recension is in fact shorter than the other: for the 62 
Questions which appear among the 151 but are absent from the 
X27 are for the most part very brief, while the 38 which belong 
to the 127 but not to the 151 include such considerable treatises 
as Q. 44 ‘adversus Iudaeos’, Q. 102 ‘contra Novatianum’, Q. 114 
* adversus Paganos’, Q. 115 ‘de Fato’. The polemic against 
Photinus (Q. 91 among the ‘ 127’) seems to be the same in both 
@ditions: but that against Arianism attains considerably bigger 
proportions in the ‘127’ edition (Q. 97), and the celebrated 
Anvective against the Roman deacons (Q. 101) is peculiar to it. 


1 Mr Souter appears to imply, on pp. 12, 13, that the portion of this MS which 
<ontains Origen on the Romans is homogeneous with the rest. But in fact while 
the Ambrosiaster leaves are not later than 569 a.p., the Origen leaves date from 
about 7oo a.p. One would like to suppose that the sixth-century portion was 
‘written in the monastery of Cassiodorus. 
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A third recension of 118 Questions be three eae all 
Old Testament, 59 on the New, and 21 reckoned separately—was 
unknown to previous editors: but sccortien tee aealee 
present judgement (pp. 189, 192) it only represents the work of 
some later scholar, and unlike the other two is not to be attributed 
to the author himself*. 

The question of priority between the ‘127’ and the *151' 
editions Mr Souter decides, and no doubt rightly, in favour of 
the shorter of the two, and that, as we have just seen, is the 
edition of the ‘151’. Thus the ‘127° edition is not only that 
which is given by most of the MSS and by all the older ones, 
but is also that which represents the writer’s later and maturer — 
views. On all grounds therefore it is entitled to, and wil & 
receive, the place of honour in the forthcoming Vienna edition. 

Of the preface to this edition a preliminary sketch, dealing with 
the interrelations of the leading MSS of the ‘127’ recension, 
has been published by Mr Souter in his already mentioned 
contribution to the transactions of the Vienna Academy. Eight 
early MSS—i.e. of the ninth and tenth centuries—have come 
down to us: and of these Mr Souter selects as the best a Metz 
MS (no. 322) of the tenth century. On the joint evidence of i 
orthography and of its mistakes he concludes that it was copied 
from an Italian uncial MS of the sixth or seventh century: thous 
for my own part the confusions between s and r, r and 59 
rather lead me to think of a semi-uncial exemplar. More 
allied than the rest to the Metz MS is a ie ee 
MS, known to the Benedictine editor and now preserved in ~ 
Biblioth¢que Nationale, lat. 2709, which perhaps betrays we 
Anglo-Saxon or Irish. line of descent. Of a second mamnileee 
three principal representatives are now respectively at Carlsr : 
(Augiensis IX, from Reichenau), Ghent (cod. 95, from St Maximi®™ 
at Tréves), and Munich (lat. 6312, from Freising). A connecting? 
link between the two families is found in another Paris Ms a : 
lat. 17385, from Nétre-Dame*. It is noteworthy that, al ma 


Ambrosiaster was a Roman, these MSS come without exception 















' A very convenient table of the three recensions is given on pp. 192-194. oe” 
* Mr Souter latinizes this MS as ‘ Nostradamensis’, which led me at first to Pd 
connect it with the astrologer. Personally [| should employ the more cumbrous 
but more respectful form ‘codex N, Dominae Parisinae’ (or ‘ Parisiensis"), 
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n the Rhine country or from Northern France: and we are 
refore the less surprised to find that they descend from 
;ommon archetype, as is proved by the existence in all of 
‘m of a common /acuna. In fact to supply the ending 
Q. 109 and the commencement of Q. 110, where a leaf must 
ve been lost from the archetype of the transalpine family, we 
e obliged to have recourse to a late Padua MS of the thirteenth 
ntury’—a palmary instance of the occasional value of quite 
teMSS. Nor is it only in supplying this /acuma that the Padua 
S comes to the front: it is found to agree with many of the 
herwise unsupported readings of the Metz MS, and, represent- 
g a wholly separate line of ancestry, it thus affords a striking 
oirmation of the general soundness of Mr Souter’s judgement 
on the text. Altogether some three thousand passages will be 
ered by him, on manuscript authority, to a different form from 
at in which they appear in all existing editions. The work is 
e for publication within the course of the next year or two, and 
is needless to say that scholars are expecting it with avidity. 
t in the meantime it is premature to enter into further 
‘ails about the text, and we turn back to the problem of the 
chorship. 


Who, then, was this active writer, whose Commentaries are the 
liest extant commentary in either Greek or Latin on all the 
uline Epistles, whose Quaestiones too are the earliest sub- 
ntial book on Biblical difficulties that has come down to us? 
jer than Ambrose, Jerome or Augustine—posterior indeed 
no considerable Latin Christian writers but Tertullian and 
prian, Lactantius and Hilary—can we not succeed in identify- 
‘ this ‘Anonymous’, of whom at least we know for certain 
it he lived and wrote in the capital of the world and centre of 
estern Christendom at no obscure period of its history ? 

For the internal affairs of the Roman Church during the 
ntificate of Damasus (366-384) are very far from being a blank 
us. The disputes which attended the election of that pope 


In the JourNAL for Oct. 1904 (vi 61) Mr Souter published for the first time the 
‘Commencement of Q. 110: the end of Q. 10g was wanting in the editio princeps 
led ‘ Ratisponensis’ from the editor, but published at Lyons in 1497), but in 
te hitherto unexplained fashion found its way into later editions. 
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and crystallized into a schism coterminous with his papacy pro 
duced a literature of their own, and attracted the interest even 
outsiders like the pagan historian Ammianus Marcellinus', At 
the death of pope Liberius the heartburnings which had been 
excited by his exile, and by the intrusion of the antipope Felix 
into his place, were not yet completely allayed. Although Felix 
had predeceased Liberius, and the latter had reconciled the 
clergy who had adhered to the intruder, yet some of those who 
had remained faithful all through to Liberius persisted in regard- 
ing the opposite party as involved in the guilt of heresy and as 
incapable of restoration—following in this the principles of the 
rigorist confessor Lucifer of Cagliari. When, soon after, Liberius 
for his successor, while the choice of the majority fell upon 
another deacon, Damasus: and to escape the charge of setting 
up altar against altar, each side claimed that its bishop was the 
first to be set on the vacant throne. The partisans of Damasts, 
who included no doubt not only the vast majority among the 
clergy but the greater part of the laity, assailed the basilica of 
Sisinlos, the chief streaghihd of ee 
that at the end of the day over a hundred corpses 

within the sacred building, Not content with this success, the 
victorious party bombarded the civil power with requests for its 
interference, and a series of imperial rescripts to the prefect of 
the city completed the discomfiture of the Ursinians by depriving 
them of their last remaining churches—henceforward they mt 
in the catacombs—and by banishing from Rome the antipop* 
himself and his most conspicuous supporters, To continue the — 
contest on the main issue was no longer possible: but the la¥’ 
courts were open to an individual prosecutor, and's! Jewiali 7 
vert of the name of Isaac, acting no doubt as the mouthpiece % 
the Ursinians, brought criminal charges, involving appares® 
even a capital penalty, against the person of Daman cee 
emperor however withdrew the case from the cognizance of &# 
courts, acquitted the pope, and banished his accuser to Spa 
where he was said to have relapsed again into Judaism. Final 
in $83 or 384, when Damasus’ imperial protectors, Valentinias®™ 
and Gratian, were both dead, two Ursinian presbyters, Faustin=” 
* Amm, Marc. Hist. xxvii 3 §§ 13-15. 


















































‘th coat treet ta: she ainpeccr's clemency 
_ The death of Damasus at the end of 384 
have terminated the schism by removing its excuse : 
eset effect in history was that, just as it had been 
=e - Ursinians in the interests of Liberius to blacken 
= mn of Felix, so the Damasine or official point of view 
toirégard: Felix se legitimate and with that end. to 
.¢ whatever told to the discredit of Liberius. 

his long digression into Roman Church politics is less remote 
t be supposed from the literary problem of the author- 
tees cs tbe Coomensarie for no less than three 
Beene identifications of the Anonymous that have been 
ji in recent years are with personages connected with the 
an movement. The most commonly accepted theory has 
a been that which, starting from the ascription by St 
eee Spates in the Commentaries to ‘sanctus Hilarius’, 
the error as due to a confusion of some other 
a actth St Hilary of Poitiers, selected the Luciferian deacon 
lilary of Rome, Langen objected, not without reason, that the 
autho: mp of the Quaestio ‘On the arrogance of the Roman Levites’ 
y have been a Roman Levite himself, and proposed 
d the Ursinian presbyter Faustinus. On this hypothesis, 
d interpret the closing words of Quaest. 125, ‘iam enim 
lo adversus Arrianam impietatem digesto reliqua plenius 
_ “Factat » sunt quae Trinitatis complexa sunt indiscretam unita- 
ter ms a3 a reference to Faustinus’ treatise on the Trinity: but 
hey are most naturally understood of the long Quaest. 97 against 
arena third Ursinian was suggested by Dom Morin in 
x e @histoire et de littérature religieuses for 1899, Isaac 
3c ex Jew Four years later Morin retracted that suggestion 
“ogee back on the earlier starting-point in Augustine's 
_Hilarius’, substituted the name of another Hilary, 
imius Hilarianus Hilarius, governor of Africa in 377, prefect 
aaah: city in 383, praetorian prefect of Italy in 396. To the 
Latter view Mr Souter professes his adhesion : it ‘entirely satisfies 
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the conditions of the problem’ (p. 2), and ‘those who differ from 
it will have to read the works of the author carefully in the forth. 
coming Vienna editions before coming to a conclusion on the 
subject’ (p. 183). 

This is strong language: and I am afraid I shall seem over 
bold if in the face of it, and without waiting for the forthcon 
editions, and although my knowledge of the texts is (it is! 
necessary to say) vastly inferior to Dom Morin's or to 
Souter’s, I confess myself an obstinate and impenitent believer in 








favour of the authorship of Isaac the Jew, as I was when I wrote 





in the first number of this JOURNAL (Oct. 1899: i 155), ‘it 
seems hardly premature to say that Dom Morin has solved one 
of the great problems of patristic literature’. 

Let us begin by clearing the ground of any ariesiaaannanane 
be alleged in support of the candidature of Hilarianus Hilarius 
These are, as far as I can see, only two. In the first place, with 















of Poitiers. But in fact no explanation is needed. The Com- 
mentaries were published—we are all agreed on that point— 
anonymously, and to Augustine’s generation St Hilary stood on 
the same sort of pinnacle as did St Ambrose or St Augustine 
himself to the men of a somewhat later day. It is scarcely mor 
strange to find the name of Hilary attached to the work at the 
beginning of the fifth century than to find the name of Ambre 
in the same position at the beginning of the sixth: the passi0® 
for abolishing the anonymous was not born full-grown without — 
extant MSS. So much for the one argument in fayour 
Hilarianus. The other is based upon our author's manife 
acquaintance both with the technicalities and with the principl 
of Roman law and administration. But this is rather a slig™ 
foundation on which to build up an identification with a p3* 
ticular administrator. 

The crur of the whole problem is the silence of St Jeron®™ 
Nowhere in his voluminous writings—neither in his 

of Scripture, nor in his correspondence, nor in his bibliography © 
Christian authors—does that father mention directly the existes® 
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of the Commentaries or the Questions, still less name their 
author. Yet Jerome studied at Rome as a young man, returned 
to reside there during the last years of Damasus’ pontificate, and 
to the end of his life kept up a lively intercourse with his friends 
in the capital. His acquaintance with theological literature was 
unequalled: biblical research and exegesis was the study to 
which above all others he devoted himself. If he ignored the 
substantial contributions made to his own subject by a Roman 
Christian contemporary, it cannot have been because he was 
ignorant of them. Indeed a careful examination of his works 
has detected points of contact, few but unmistakeable, with our 
author. The five problems from the early chapters of Genesis, 
which Damasus sent to Jerome for solution in the year 384}, at 
a time when the scholar was in almost daily contact with the 
pope, all reappear among the first twelve of the Quaestiones. 
The same defence of the essential identity between the presby- 
terate and the episcopate is to be found in Quaestio 101 and in 
the 146th of St Jerome’s letters. And even if there were nothing 
so far to prove that Jerome is not the original and our author the 
copyist, a third case shews decisively on which side the obliga- 
tion lay: for in his 73rd epistle, written in the year 398, Jerome 
speaks of having received from his correspondent ‘volumen 
Gye@rvpov di€enoroy, et nescio utrum tu de titulo nomen subtraxeris, 
an ille qui scripsit, ut periculum fugeret disputandi, auctorem 
noluit confiteri'; and the singular view which he proceeds to 





discuss and refute, namely the identification of Melchisedech 
with the Holy Spirit, is that propounded by our author in 
Quaestio 109. 


The three references so far adduced are all discussed by 
Mr Souter in one part or another of his Study*: not so a 
fourth, in which it seems to me that St Jerome lets us glance 
for a moment beneath the veil which he kept so carefully 
drawn over the personality and writings of our author, and, 
though he still suppresses his name, allows himself to make 
some hardly obscure intimations about his history and character. 
The passage is so important, and has until lately passed so 


1 Jerome Ep. 35. 
® A Study of Ambrosiaster, pp. 11, 170, 173. 
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entirely unnoticed!, that I make no apology for t 

it in full: tein in Conmenary et Ths 
Vallarsi vii 735)— 

‘Est et illis’ [sc. the Jews] ‘alia occasio superbiae, qu 
nocaserplvelnagse pieced 
raha mpihenemse dip Is, 
illi a parva aetate vernacula sui sermonis 1 
[a/. peritissimis] sensibus imbiberunt [a/. paresis 
exordio Adam usque ad extremum Zorobabel omnium gener 
tiones ita memoriter velociterque percurrunt, ut eos suum putes 
referre nomen. hoc nos—qui aut alias litteras didicimus, aut cert 
sero credidimus in Christum, aut etiam si infantes sumus ecclesiae 
mancipati magis scripturarum sensum quam verba sectamur—i 
forte non ita novimus, putant se in nominibus referendis et in 
supputatione annorum et in nepotibus et abnepotibus, avis proavis 
et atavis, doctiores. audivi ego quendam de Hebraeis, qui s 
Romae in Christum credidisse simulabat, de genealogiis Domiai 
nostri Iesu Christi quae scriptae sunt in Mattheo et Luca facere 
quaestionem, quod videlicet a Salomone usque ad Toseph nec 
numero sibi nec vocabulorum aequalitate consentiant: qui cum 
corda simplicium perver tisset, quasi ex adytis et oraculo deferebat 
quasdam ut sibi videbatur solutiones, cum magis debuerit iustitiam 
et misericordiam et dilectionem Dei quaerere, et post illa (si forte 
occurrisset) de nominibus et numeris disputare. satis forsitan de 
Hebraeorum supercilio, et plus quam necesse fuerit, dixerimts 
sed occasio nobis data est de genealogits et contentione et visit 
quae ex lege veniunt disserendi.’ 

Now it is natural to identify the lecture which Jerome had 
heard on the subject of the Gospel genealogies with no, 56 of 
our author's Quaestiones ‘Quare in Mattheo pater Ioseph Iacod 
scribitur, et in Luca Heli’: and that on the following grounds 
The lecture was apparently given in Rome: the Quaestiones, 3 
we know, belong to Rome also. The occasion of it, coinciding 

' I have been anticipated in calling attention to it by the most erudite patrisit 
scholar of our time, peter becsdrertany ftom 
Morin’s Isaac-hypothesis in the Theologisches Litersterblatt, July 7, 1899. 
immagine it is to this that Mr Souter’s note on p. 11 refers ‘ See also Zahn 
‘@ passage which will be discussed later’, I cannot discower that Mr Souter has 


it later: but in the absence of an index of subject-matter it is dificult to 
make sure.) 
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ith one of Jerome's residences in Rome, must be placed between 
65and 385: and this is the date also of the Quaestiones. The 
nethod of the lecturer is described with the words ‘facere 
uaestionem’: the correspondence with the title of the book 
; exact. The explanation given of the discrepancies between 
e two genealogies Jerome scornfully alludes to as a ‘so-called’ 
lution, ‘oracularly’ given—i.e. not one which would satisfy 
rational enquirer: and on turning to the text of the Quaestiones, 
e find that our author's two suggestions are (1) that the word 
és, throughout verses 23-38 of Luc. iii, is always to be referred 
ack to “Inaots of verse 23, ‘Jesus was son of Joseph, son of 
lei... son of Adam, pre-existent Son of God’, and (2) that 
ieach relationship is thus referred only to Jesus Himself, and 
} the text itself emphasizes the putative character of His 
lationship to Joseph, so a similarly putative character applies 
' the other relationships also, and we need not suppose that 
ly genealogical tree, or steps of actual descent through father 
id son, was intended by the third evangelist. It will hardly 
! denied that ‘quasdam ut sibi videbatur solutiones’ ‘quasi 
: adytis et oraculo’ is not inappropriate (and for St Jerome 
't excessive) language to apply to exegesis of this sort. And 
e final sneer against ‘disputation about names and numbers’ 
ts off one of the most marked characteristics of an author who 
n establish for instance (Quaest. 87) the doctrine of the Trinity 
‘an exposition of the mathematical value of 9 as the square 


3. 

But if it be once admitted that the lecturer whom St Jerome 
urd was identical with the author of the Quaestiones, the 
yblem which we set out to face is as good as solved. For 
know, on this hypothesis, that he was a Jew: that he made 
at was in Jerome’s opinion an insincere conversion to Christi- 
ity : and that he would have done better to have studied ethics 
in exegesis, ‘justice and mercy and the love of God’ rather 
in ‘names and numbers’. Whatever else is uncertain, it is 
tain that this description can fit no one but Isaac. Isaac 
s an ex-Jew: his prosecution of Damasus on a capital charge 
1 in a civil court may well have seemed to the pope’s partisans 
> negation of justice and mercy and the love of God: and if 
» assertions of the latter party may be believed, his adhesion 
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to Christianity proved in the day of his exile to be only skin 
deep—' facto ad synagogam recursu caelestia wishing pro 
fanavit’}, 

If then it appears that St Jerome both must ive known, and 
did know, our author’s works, his silence can only have been due 
to a consciously deliberate ‘boycott’ of one whom he felt he 
had strong and valid reason to disapprove. Nothing of a sort 
to satisfy even remotely this condition can be shewn to apply 
to Hilarianus Hilarius*, But assume that Jerome believed the 
writer of the Questions and the Commentary to have been a 
schismatic, a calumniator of the successor of St Peter, a 
apostate from the Christian faith, and there was every induce- 
ment for him to suppress all mention of the fact that such a man 
had made serious contributions to theological study, and to le 
the waters of oblivion flow over them and their author alike. 














If it was true then to say, as I said above, that the crue of the 
problem lay in the silence of St Jerome, it is true also that in 
the case of Isaac, and it would seem of Isaac only, there would 
be a definite and satisfactory explanation of it. But the evidence 
of St Jerome is not the only evidence that can be brought into 
court in favour of the Isaac-hypothesis. The prima facie cast 
so far made out admits of being strengthened on more that 
one side. There is reason for supposing that another 
treatise of Isaac’s is extant, while as regards Hilarianus there is 

nothing to shew that he was a writer at all: while at least ont 
of the favourite topics of the author of the Quaestiones, his unusval 
knowledge of matters Jewish, points strongly in the direction of 
Isaac as against all other competitors. Something must be sald 
on each of these two heads. 

The writer of the Quaestiones was admittedly a man who ms 
deeply interested in Christian theology, and expressed | 
freely on its most mysterious dogmas, at whatever value his 
capacities for doing so may be estimated. Whatever praise oF 
blame belongs to him in this respect may be predicated also of 
Isaac the Jew, if Sirmond was right in attributing to the partisan 


1 In the letter of Damasus’ council [of 383, according to Father Puller] to the 
* As Mr Souter frankly admits (p. 185). 
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‘Ursinus the little tract which he discovered under the name of 
‘ides Isatis ex Iudaeo’ and published in 16301, and in identify- 
g it with a ‘librum obscurissimae disputationis et involuti 
tmonis’ on the Trinity and Incarnation which Gennadius of 
larseilles (de virss tllustribus 26) ascribes to an Isaac who is not 
tther particularized. Morin has established some quite remark- 
le resemblances between this fragment and the Quaestiones : to 
ention only one of them, ‘Isaac the ex-Jew’ discusses, in 
s theological] treatise, the significance of the numbers 2, 3 and 
just as we have seen the author of Quaesteo 87 under similar 
rcumstances expatiate on the meaning of 3 and its square. 
Again the Quaestiones and the Commentary, as more than one 
dependent reader has noticed, shew an acquaintance with 
wish history and customs which is quite unique among patristic 
‘itings in its range and detail. Mr Souter has himself collected 
p. 180-183) a long—but, as he himself tells us, a far from 
haustive—list of such references, and there is no need to repeat 
em here: a single illustration from each work will suffice. In 
© Quaestiones (Q. 115) allusion is made to the fact that, though 
nversions from paganism to Judaism from time to time occurred, 
e opposite case of conversion from Judaism to paganism was 
ite unknown. In the Commentary on 1 Cor. xiv 30, 31 (éd» 
GAAp dxoxadupOn xaPnpéve) it is suggested that the apostle is 
commending to his Christian disciples of heathen origin the 
stom of the synagogue, where they ‘dispute seated, the elders 
dignity on chairs, the next in order on benches, the lowest on 
its on the floor’, As Mr Souter justly remarks, there is 
thing either patronizing or hostile’ in their attitude. But 
find a Christian writer of the fourth century who refers a good 
il to the Jews and Judaism, without being either patronizing 
hostile, is remarkable enough in itself, and Mr Souter makes 
doubly difficult of explanation when he makes our author 
Roman of high birth. He conjectures that Hilarius had 
thaps held office as dux or comes in Egypt, and had there 
quired his remarkable interest in the Jews’. But I experience 
ne difficulty in conceiving of any governor who was both 
oman of high birth and a Christian, having intimate dealings 
From a MS of Pithou's, containing much miscellaneous theological and 
onical matter, now Paris. lat. 1564 (saec. 1x). 

VOL. VIL. Bb 
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with the Jewish provincials under him—except indeed in the way 
of borrowing money. | 

This quite unique interest in Judaism on the part of the writer 9 
of the Commentary and the Questions, taken together with his 
interest in Law, makes it natural to look to him as the author of 
a comparison of the Laws of Moses and the Laws of Rome, which 
some unknown Roman lawyer published not long after the year 

390 and (as it appears) in Rome itself'. The work is divided into 
sixteen chapters; the citation from ‘ Moses’ or the * 
in each case comes first, and is followed by citations from one ot 
more of the jurists, Gaius, Papinian, Ulpian, Paulus, Modestinus, 
or from the collections of imperial rescripta made by Gregorianus 
and Hermogenianus: in one case a law of Valentinian Theodosius 
and Arcadius, of the year 390, is quoted not from the books bit 
from direct personal knowledge. And the a priori arguments for 
the Ambrosiaster’s authorship receive some confirmation fromthe 
curious fact that the edict or edicts of Diocletian against the 
Manicheans are mentioned in no other writings than the Con 
mentaries of the Ambrosiaster and the Co/latio*. | 

It is tempting to pursue the policy of identification stil] further. 
A young Roman Catholic scholar, Dr Joseph Wittig, in a lately 
published paper bearing the title Der Ambrosiaster ‘Hilariils 
has enumerated thirteen works which he attributes to our author 
The support which he gives to the ‘Isaac’ hypothesis is ver 
welcome, and his theory that ‘ Hilarius’ is a vernacular rendering — 
of the Hebrew Isaac (=‘laughing') is at the least extremely — 
ingenious; but much of his paper loses itself, it seems to me," 
fine-drawn subtleties, and the temptation to abolish the anony 
mous is one which the wise man will do well to resist. 

Mr Souter is comparatively modest in this respect. He do© 
not ascribe to the Ambrosiaster, apart from the Commentari#s 
and the Questions, more than two other writings: and of one 
these, a Vienna papyrus fragment contra Arrianos, he limits hit™ 
self to saying (p. 164) that Dom Morin has with great probabilit? 

' Mosaicarum ef Romanarum Legum Collatio, edited first by P. Pithou, Pa*™ 
1573, and with exhaustive prolegomena by Mommsen in the Collectio kbrorum is®™ 
a@niciustimant, tom, iii (Berlin, 1890) pp. 107-198. 

® The attribution of the Collatio to the Ambrosiaster has suggested itself in? 


pendently also to Mr Souter and to the writer of the pamphlet mentioned in ©” 
next paragraph, my acquaintance with which I owe to Mr Souter’s kindness. 
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imed it for our author. The other is the exegetical fragment 
St Matthew xxiv, published first by Mercati and afterwards 
the JOURNAL (v 218-241) by myself. Mr Souter immediately 
‘inted out (v 608-621) a number of unmistakeable coincidences 
ith both the Commentaries and the Quaestiones, which would 
‘onvince every person who reads them attentively that they all 
me from the same author’, and I welcome the present oppor- 
nity of expressing myself upon the subject in answer to this 
iallenge. No one can deny the force of Mr Souter’s parallels: 
iat they establish some sort of connexion between the fragment 
od the Ambrosiaster is quite clear, but it is not equally clear, to 
le at any rate, that the connexion is that of common authorship. 
still feel it rather difficult to understand a reference to the 
laurel crown’ as a test of paganism after the middle of the - 
urth century: nor does Mr Souter’s allegation of Julian’s quite 
bortive persecution help matters much. I feel it still more 
ificult to believe, not that Chiliasm was still a topic of interest 
\ the fourth century—Mr Souter misinterpreted me on this 
ead—but that a Chiliastic writer of the date and place of the 
mbrosiaster could have had to combat such a grossly material 
rm of Chiliasm as the fragment has in view. These were two 
[ my original arguments: and I should now add a third, based 
a the consideration of Mr Souter’s parallels, which do not leave 
2 me the impression of common authorship so much as of 
Kemplar and copy. The style of the fragment is rugged, 
rcible, uncouth: the passages quoted from Ambrosiaster seem 
tther to expand and polish the material, and to whittle down its 
Eculiarities. Two alternatives, besides that of common author- 
lip, are open: the one that the fragment belongs to some older 
atin author whom Ambrosiaster closely studied, the other that 
was Greek in origin and that Ambrosiaster was himself the 
anslator of it into Latin. Neither of these alternatives is with- 
It its difficulties: and Mr Souter’s view, which is of course the 
Mplest, may be also the truest. 


I should like to have concluded this paper with some attempt 

€stimate the value of the Ambrosiaster’s contribution to biblical 

idy, and to account for the contrast between the opinion held 

him respectively by St Jerome and by modern German theo- 
Bb2 
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Tevce:) -07 86 147 (-ce: 147°) g. anayyeiAare) avaryy. Q* 48 228 233 azayyer- 
Aara: 62 xo(pas)] pr ev 86 To opos| ra opn 95 185 capa(peas)] capa sup 
ras Be (Oavpaor)a wodAa] axopracias woAAas = 10, eas ove eyra (a eoras 


evayrioy avrns)| xa: ove eyrw a ecra: ev avrn A Kat ove eyrw a eorat (eorty Q™S) © 
erermoy ‘(evayrioy Q* V4 $8) aurns Q* cai ove eyvow «.7.A. 62 147... wotev opOornra 
Aq 20 ( raAacwaps)ay |} Lools Syro-Hex ev tats xapais] ev Tas xepory SO™ 
11. 0 60] om o A Tupos] pr epnyoOnoera: 228 rupos Aq wodtopmua = (0 


Syro-Hex) (xuerA0Oer 0 yn Gov epnuminoer)at) Kas wepixUKAwOLS THS yns =X THY 

om BAQ 48 158 228 233 3=—s &apwaynoovra] kapracbncorra: 8B = xa] xwpars 62 
12. rade] pr kor: 8BB™E 228™6 €xonaon) exwacy B* (exoxacn B*) 0} om 86 
oroparos | pr rov 97 228 Aeovros] pr rou H, (exc 22 86 51 95 97 185) 86 njo 
B* (7 B®) = AoBow) AwBow 62 eriov] wriov 22* (arrov 22°) exowacbnoorras] 
excrad. B os 1°} om 153 oc 2°} pr was 86 228 ev 1°] om Q® (Aad Q*) 
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pear ee omlerty reas czpineniltmc rn | 
14 paobe 7G ofkw laxih A€yer KG 6 Oo 5 wavroxpdrop: ™ Bibre by 7H pe 
Gray txbixd derePelas 709 ih &e civis nc) cesfes*tet si eeoeianees 
Babyr- nal xarareagijveras ri nipara. ro 0 .. ryplov nl! wensiras SEESe 
ghia “kai cesses yw Kai rardtw Tov olxov Tov wepit . . « Tov olx—=W" 
Tov Gepwov" 


kai dw... ot CAehdvrwor Kat adavicby .. .« . por mod Nummmbil 
IV Scaneanle gah - «tov ai Sapéus ris Bao... capapeias al kar=—e 


».. kal kaTaTaTovca TTW... Tos Kupios davTOv é.... ope 


apt . ov Wpépat épyorr . ss ipde iv Seleanaah nee 
3 pay els A€Byras troxaopevovs euBaroiow Ewrvpor Aomot * kai Lowe 
xOjoeo Ge yupval yuri) Kai 6 dvip airijs karévavrt GAAjAwY Kal droppup mi 


copopea)-aayQ xKarevavri pvdns ea ev Sapacka wwe cepus) ev kAqpars KAGys Ge (5. 
woTns) wat ev Aapagka xpafBarov Aq ex wAiparos wAuwy (Ss. KorTq) Kat ev Aapoge Ew 
wkAwy XS warevartTi KAiuwaros Kat ev Aapacka wAwy © quAns| prs B 48 oe 
Japackw KAwe) om euve BA QO 48 BG («Ay BE™) 95 185 233 ex Bapackov cuve: 36 Gee le 
Sapocew wAwe: 36") ev Sapackw curvy 62 ev dapacew 147" (ev Sapacea wAuwer 147°* 
cepers] «Aun Q™ rou xupiov 228 ®* ¥'4 Hy o 185 (AcA_oo—aeroTe 
86™) axovoagGe 147 AaAnoare 158 eau emipaprvpacde) incep em paprupa Q*™ come OFF 
wou 61 wat empaptvpac@a 62 war empapruvespadde 147 taxwf | ipanh B6™ 
© wayToxpaTwp| Tay arpariavy 86™ 14. T) ypepa) + exer BO™ 153 on TH a 
exdixa] exdicnow AQ 86 153 228 emoxefopar Aq = @ aceBeaas] -coy AQ* 
emi 1°] om 86 BatOnd] AeOnA QO 62 86 95 147 185 owov GOeov = karackapncerese = 1°) 
caraccapOnoera Q* 147* xaracpaynocera 62 147 weceirai) recourra: 48 6s 
233 15. wai Gereeeya kar waTafw Tov o1wor Tow weperT(epoy em) TOY CxOR T— 
Oepivor] wat KoAaguow (8, KovdvAicw) Tor oiKOY TOY YeiEpLYOY Em TOY OLKOR TOF 
Aq «a: waTrafw Toy olor Toy yeipep_wor emt TOU GikoU TOU depos 3 nn anneal 
Tow \elpepivoy avy Ta ow Tw Oepwa O Kal geeeesy¥a) ouryew B* 48 BB a" 
aurrpyjw BE™) avyxen B® A QO* (eat ovvrpaylw Q™) eyeew 233 ka vaTafe) oo - 
153 228 (hab 228™) (01 uo) ov eAePavrivor] om a: 1° 2° BA Q (hab o 2° O*) ai 
62 147 158 228 283 oxo: odovros ¥@ —asparigOn(covrai)] vonree BAQ= * 
48 86 (agaricOnoovra: 86™) 153 228 233 (.aushnso Syro-Hex) 
woAAa] erepor ovo TOAAOK B 48 orm erepor BE (eTepor woAACL war nha a 
rokAa B6™) wodAoi| woAo: 147 (woAAoL 147") kt] om B ‘ 
IV. 1. axo(voare)] pr rade Aeye nvpios 86 = at 1°] om BAQY. (exe 22 365165 
07 147) dapadeis| Sayadrs A Guvapers 147 dapadcis rHs Bac(aversBos) | au pa 
Bacay Aq @ a Boes evrpopo: = THs Bao(avir:Bos) | ros cariridos 22 (trys PI 
22") rhs Bacay evrpoquas BG™ Tov Bacay 228 wre(xovs)) weryras BE on 
eavraw) avray BA Q 48 153 228 233 cavrow 86 


2. wo (woTa Tow aye avTow) 
Kara Tys aytacurns avrov = (ata THs ayjoourys avrow BE™M tHe Bom) onAow | 


@upens Aq ev bopaci@ = kas Tows ped vow | wai Ta exyora(upww)BB™ = aus 
vrowaioperovs euBadoverw epmvpo Aoipo| ev AeByow vyfudiew ,. . Aq Bees 
vroxeopevovs B* (vroxacop, B*”) vrowaopevous apiadasewl om AQ* (hab Qu 7 
283 vroxaoperous «pBadw 158 exmupar Aocwor] om 95 153 185 «amvpo: sup ras 22 
Jadracro Jee Syro-Hex™ — 3. efevexOnaeode] eferexPnrovrai 86 -yuuras 
yupvor 36 86 95 185 yuwn Aq @ exacrn = = yur wai o arnp avy] om BAO 48 153 
228 233 (Aab Syro-Hex) om avrys 628695 147 185 © «arevarti] awevarr: 95 186 

pr war 153 + yurn koi aynp avrys 228™ aropppnaecbe] aropp. B* AQ (amoppugr 

B* (rid) b O*) eis) em 233 To appara) ro Poypar B 48 61 243 ro Peppor AO* 


o a OT 
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4 veoGe els 10 dpos To dppdva Aéye Ko ‘ elomADere els BasOyr Kal Frvop7- 

gare els ydAyara xai érAnbiware tov doeBnoa Kai veyrare cis TO 

5 xpwi Guoias Spay eis THY Tpinpepiay Ta éridéxara epar ® xal parats: 

éfw vopow- xai..cavro é£ dpodroyiay dxayyeiAare Ore Tad... of viol 

6 HA Adve: Ko 5 Oo * Kai tye Siow... . « opéy ddovrwy dv xdoas Tais 

76... ibaay dpray ty writer TOS TO... K éwerrpiyare mpos pe Adyet 

7 o> 7...... Tov verdy xpo tpiav py[vav Tov Oepurpod xai| Bpdéw éwi 

Sadly piay éri.... pepis pia Bpaxjoera xai....avOyoera *xai 

ouva.....6 wores cis play wo.... duwrnoOior Kal... ... KO 

9 *érdrafa ..... py xat éwAnbivare rov docBjoa ots éxAnbiware 

miprous bua? Kai duredavas tyev xal cuc@vas tuav Kal dhasdvas tov 

10 katépayev 7 Kdpiry Kai ovd ds éxreorpépare mpos pet Adve: ko~ *° éfaré- 

oreAa eis tas Oavaroy ev Odq aiyvrrouv: xai dréxrewa dv popaig rods 

veavioxovs bpov pera aixpadwoias Grrwv cov: Kai dnzyayor éy wupi Tas 

IV. 5°. Chrys. Contra Ind. xvii 5. In Psal. xevi 6°, lbsd. 
9” Chrys. De Mund. Creat. Orat. iii 6 g* Expos. in Ps. cx iii 


(Eppeva Q™©) opos rns Apyenas supra lin al man 22 peyay supra lin al man 86 
‘ro apBava 86 (Peypya et A. avabeya avrow apBava 86™) om ro 95 185 rou papyay 158 
eappova Aq es Appenay  winAoyv opos @ buasodls Jdaho Syro-Hex ko) +0 00 
A Q + wupios 22° + 0 Geos 86 8E™ 233 4. condGere] esondrAOare B A (-Oere Q*™4) 
22 48 62 86 147 pr xa: 228 = BarOnr] BeOnA 62 86 147 = qvounoare] noeBnoare B 
48 62 86 147 228 238 sais. 2°] pr war: BAQ 48 62 86 147 153 228 233 was 2°) 
on BAQ 48 62 86 147 153 228 238 Ovoras] Ovovay 153 eis THY Tpnpepray } as 
“ayy TpTNY NuEepay BE™StDevem gy wa: 147 as Tpes yuepas Aq es THY TPITHY Nuepay =X ev 
“wpa (nuepas) © 5. Chrys = Y = vopov] evxapioriay Aq =e ef] oms BAQT, 
aporoyiay) opodroyas BAQ 48 86 153 228 288) 3=—s awayyesAare] avayy. B A Q* (axayy. 
)*) 48 158 228 233 ors] Sore Q 158 288 or} om 153 wo] bis scr 158 228 


© 60] om 48 158 228 288 6. wat] om 51 Chrys = «yw + kupsos sup lin 22 
C yopegua)opory o80rrav)| wAnyny o8ovray Aq xabapiopor o8orrav XO «vy wact TOS 
“wo(was)]| ev wacas rats woAcow A waco) ranv QE (exc 22) 7. Thow) Taw 


At (teen A') (rov Oepicpov) | rov rpvynrov BAQ (rou Oepopou Q™*) 48 86 (Tov 
Gepopov 86™) 233 rov Oepopov Aq ZO Syro-Hex Bpefw—peps] ons 95 185 
@pefw ad fin com] OL* = Y Bpetw] eBpefa Aq = Bpefe: Chrys Bpaxncera: | 
Liycol Syro-Hex™ (Enp)avOnoeras} efnpavOn = 8. OL =H wodras as 
quay wo(Xuy)] wodas es wokw pray BAQ (s wo Sup ras B'S wodas as sup ras A*) 
quay wo(duy)) ty & (exc 22 51 97) epwAnoOwo:| -ow BAQY, (epwAnOwa: 62 147 
€pwAncOwo: 147") everAnoOncay = Q. ewarafa] prea: 86 ewarafa (upas)] v sup 
ras B? ewarafa avrous Chrys (was ev seTe)pw] xa ev uxrepw Aq % xa: ev wyxprace: @ 
was exAnOvvare rou aceBnoa’ ovs exAnOuvvare Kywous vpor] om Kas ewAnOuvare Tov 
ageBnoas ovs BA Q 48 86 (hab Tov aceBnoa: 86™5) 153 228 (hab 228™) 238 exAnOv- 
vare rov aceBnoat’ vooos vyas wepieBadovy waxidrais vues Se exerevere Thy aceBeray’ 
ous ewAnOvvare 95 185 ro wAnGos raw xnrov vow = @ hab Syro-Hex  exAnbvvare 2°] 
om 22 wat apwedovas] om kar BAQ 48 86 153 228 (4ab 228™6) 283 = auxonas)} 
ovetcowas 48 238 cucovas 62 147 (cvxavas 147*) was ¢Aaiovas upc] Kas Tous €A, 
vyew 86 om 228 n kaptn | 1 epvorBn SE™ was ovd ws] xa: ovd ovrws 95 153 185 
228  spos pe) om 62 147 lo, efaweoreda) ko sup iin 22% es} oms 147 
Gavaroy) Ao:pov Aq Kat aviryayow ev wupt Tas wapepBodras upoy ev TH opyn pou) Kas 
























on re, eee 


a nal 
whe ar eer hedeted 


14; 9, .¢utow oSpue wookre: ons 10 «s+ edejoelad aaa 

— ee iim thd ove. « « mrigun Fa wal 

V1 8p0... mBatvuw éri rH D.. . . ToKparup 6 = Zi i 

a eyo.... Kos TA * Greve... . var. va. sraphioos'' amr icdader 2 fi 

als aleteecahc: Lavin’ 4:dmetie; dliiee "hie re per’ 
48 hs eEeropeiovro xidue whim mae 


_ Basbyr> Kai eis yidyara pip cioropeierde. . ri ro > eee ne 
BiaPaivere . .« Aa alxwadurevopivy alxyade «. . nal Ba ' | 
11° Jbid, V 2° Contra Iud. 17 


Aihava canpay wapepBodew vpaw as rou juerypas vuew Aq... 7H 
mapepBodar vpaw us Tovs puKTnpas vHaW E. ,, es Tous pueTHpaS upaw & "es: 
om 86 48.97 pou] vnaw BQ'™ (you Q*) 48 158 228 233 om 86 
ovros 95153185228 11, warcorpefa] oxi Os sup lin22 uv wees a 
kadex] ws Chrys (eye )»ea8e] + now 86 a 0b Ske aa 


weoradpevos O™ 12, go 1°—ao 2°) om 95 185 roapacou Tou ( 
rov) Oy gov). , . karevayri Tou Beov gov Aq eroimafou ut adverseris Ta Oew | 
edie naan easy dg rou] om 6280 147 153 
dort B diort idov eyw BY ™* AQ 22* 36 51* 62 97 147 qui OL“ 
(al condit OL an(ayyeAAaw Y] avayyerdan Q* (oruyy. 4) an 
(anayyedAow 147") XV) KO sup lin 22 6 AoyorQ™™ — (row) Xv au ve 
avrov Aq ... To parnua avrov =... seer Rayer Cee es + + ador 
now] pro B 36 48 51 95 158 185 233 rb meh 7 
(ra wfy 8E™) 233 ts 
V. 1. (rov Ao)yor rovroy] ror Aoyor Kupiow roorer BQ. 48 51 62 86 
53 row Aeyer (Be rove) vu ran AY on Re AY") A iA) prrov AC 
(mpoa@y Tov avagry)vat)] mpodénae tov avacrt, B 48 62 228 mpooy (s re 
Q*""*) rov avacr. A Q mpoonoy rov avacr, 86 mpoobyaw Tov avacr. a? aioe 
avaor. 233 rovjoml53 e«opadrer) eopndrer 147 eopadrcr C em 
avrns] ovk ev avyuTr aAA ev ry covda 147™ one Chrys cvs) aero B 8 
ove ecrw o aviotay aura) ov py avacrn er: Chrys = avira) av ai 3A C 
anerer Q™) 48 86 (avaarev 86™) 233 avacray 158 ancraw Aq  @( a a 
3. kort] da rovro B 48 &o (sic) 62 ke) bis ser BAQ (zo o 22 | 
233 €e ToAews |] 4 wos BA Q 48 86 153 228 233 £1 1°) on 
«feropevorro 1°) eropevorro (sic infra) A 228 vrokepOncovra: 1 7) 
62 ev avrq 1° 2°) om BA Q 48 95 153 185 233 ea “ ewop 7m 
et bastaayy vmod epOncovta: 2°] om 153 4. iA) Ioanh BY 


~~ 


(was €)me 70 ppeap Tov opxov) wat es AnpoaBee Aq : 
(eneererrQ°) 06 188288 147 Barer 47) 


- = 
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Sone Caden ess Goare viv a wal Cioerbe &.. . .. 9 de wip d clenr lung 
yeai... kal oix éora: 6 cBéow ro..".... Gv eis ios Kpima cal... 
8 Oger "6 wou wav... ... Kai éxtpéruw els... Kal jpépay els Ww... 
9 Kahovpevos 7d... xxéwv abrd dni . . . 4 xarroupdrup ropa aby "5 
10, 11 Ry ES kal Mbyov Soo #BBedigavro: 1 Bud 
tovro avi’ dy xarexovdvAilere wrwydv: Kai Sapa éxdexta edéfacbe wap’ 
abrov-: oixovs ferrous oikodopycrere Kal ov pt) KaTounonre év airois: 
Gpredavas éribupnrovs épvreicate wal ob py wigre Tov olvoy avriy 
12 * Gre éyvev woAAas doeBeias tpav cai ioxvpai .. dpapria: ipay xara- 
nanan AiRlvevess, AAdypare. unl elrqre . Aats éxxdivovtes: 


V. 8*. Chrys. Expos. in Ps, cxlvii 2. In Ep. J ad Tim. vy Hom. xv 4. Theod. 
8°. In Ps. xxxii 9. Chrys. Expos. in Ps, cxii 5 


185 as] om 22 5162 97 147 (had 147*) 233 6 tov ky] deum OL* dominum 
OL* (yoecbe) (gre B (yoare B® Q* 48 86 ((yoecGe BE™) 228 233 (yoere A O* 
€yorecOu 62 vivet OL* vivite OL" + anima vestra OL* (avadapy)n] avadnpyy B 
Cavadapyy B*) avadapype: 62 147 (4¢y 147°) oxos inond) Eppa 22™ + rporrBaw 
BS6™ won) prrov 95185 «ar (xatapayy)) xai raraparyeraa A Q 233 naragayer 
86 (carelera: 86™) oBecw] cBecor 86 ovecar 95 185 Tw (cum inA)) Tow 
sovxoy wopayA 95 185 228 rw Band Aq E rw ow Baihnra @ com 7 et 8 4 153 
J. (80 0 0t)wrv) om ko B 48 95 185 OL' ke 0 6c 0 roa A 8. 0 wow] om o 
A QO* (hab Q*) 233) = ror wor(ra)) fr 147) = war( ra Kai peracKevalww) | aperovpoy 
seat wpiova Aq wAciades wai actpa = wAciaba wai eovepoy @ eal exTpenay es (TO 
smpex)) orpepaw BO™ wai peTadAAaTrovra as To Tpox E wou orpepaw .,. @ war exrpemaw 
avra «so spo Chrys es (To mpan omar Gavarov)) om Saratov BAQ (hab Q™) 48 
233 (hab © exc 48 233 Syro-Hex) = (0 mpoo)waAovperor ad fin com]OL'=Y — em 
‘Kvpocwror)) em mpoownov A Q* (-moy Q*) Theod (al -rov) (0 Oa) 0 wayroxparwp | 
mvpeos B 48 |iys Syro-Hex (od hoe ro pu/ oo Jod/ Lino Syro- 
HHex™) Q. © dsapor—erayor)] Tor woovrra xaTayeAaca: adamapor em toyuy rat 
=arig por em oxvpwpa exayorra = o &iarpow] om o A Chrys 0 hopifaw Q 0 peidiow 
Aq er) em A622 —ourrptppor) curtpippa (al ovvrpippov) Chrys = raAaemapiay) 
er sag 62 147 (-wwpray 147*) 10, wai Aoyor ogy) xa pypa apmpor & et 
-werbum aequissimum OL" 11. da Tovro)+ovras eime wvpios 36 + ovrws Aeyes 

86 228 waresovbudi(ere] karexovdvAi(ory BAO 48 86 (-Ailere 86™) 153 

233 (Syro-Hex = Y) wTwyov) wrayous B 48 86 228 as cepadas rrwyav A Q* 
Cerexous QO*) 86™ 153 233 wrayer 62 beta (oh Oo eau pinoy Syro-Hex 
G Lars? hod Se pee tec Syro-Hex™) deface] edofacda: 62 avrov] 
evrory BA Q 48 86 168 228 283 ferrous] ferrous A QO* (ferrous O*) 153 228* 
wmixobopncere) wxodopyoate BO" (oveodopndnoera Q*) 48 86 228 223 oodopnore (sic) 
‘QZ omodouncare 22" 62 95 147 155 185 owodopere Aq wxodopnoare ZO KaTOUKT)- 
e@yre) xaroncera Q* (-«qoere Q*) karomnoe 86 ounonre 95 185 apteAwvas | pr 
«a: A 233 em@upyrovs) em@upwrovs 147 (-uyrovs 147*) epuTevoare | puTevoere 
A Q* (gurevoare O*) wat ov py tigre) Kas ovd ovrws py mere BE —s mune) mere 36 
momre 62 = For owov) orm Tow O* (kab O*) ~— aavraw] pref BQ 86 12, «aTa- 
warovrres) warararoven B 36 48 51 95 153 185 233 ot of xarawarovea: Q™ (xara- 
warowres Q*) (game? Syro-Hex yoho/ emt? slopes pas Syro-Hex™) 
Useauov))} prro 95 185 aAAaypara] avrahAaypara B 36 48 51 95 153 185 233 


— 
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13, 14" dua torre 6 owiw ... cape éxeivy cuseqererat .., pos fori ™ ily 
efoare obs. vapeur Shewe al 8 <a 
15 xparwp... Te ” weuonmaper Ta Tor... per Ta maka” nai drow .. 
56 ese eplen dewey dh... apérap tubs aepeh «<= sine eee 
rates vended 
17 Opivor- % aul b> ween SSeac unwerbir Sbes' Suchabetgens aaa 
18elre Ko “ ovai of éxrvbupowres Ti Hépoy KU cal Ga Ti tpiy airy 7 
19 Hpépa Tou Ku" mal avry éoTi oxoros xai ov das “ Sy tporor dar indvy] 
dy6purros éx . . cwrou Tov Aéovros Kai éuwréoy aire .. . s xal cloxpiqrd 
cs tiv olxov wal d{ repeloyrat] ras xeipas abrod éxi rév rotyor- Kal ...¥ ® 


20 Gdus' ™ obyi oxdros 7 tpépa Tou... Gs xal yrodos ctx tyuw gay 
8. Chrys In Ieci.v6 19. Iu Pouche, vis Ad Sing. U3 wh bei 


efckacpa Aq = @ verqra(s)) rerqras Q* (-ra Q*) (werqras 2) eohwarre} a 
sup ras A*’ Bapwworres Z = 1.3. ovrrw(y)] usup ras 22 curmqoera:] cweqoyre 
Siwmqoera: B*> A” (gerau sup ras 7 forte litt Q) ciee_?qeeru A* (or: amp 
wown)por er)... wornpaw B 48 om 153 (Syro-Hex = Y) 14. : . 
prov 86 —_ (nanre] (neucba: 62 (noqode 147 (yoere 228 —(ovrws pe w) paw] por 
ped wpow post warroxparwp 153 228 pel vpow ovras 95 185 15. paper 
sunoncapey 62 epeoncaper 147 Ta wor(npa)] ro wornpor A ra ada] ro <aher A 
«a: awox(atagrngare)| wa: katagrngare 153 wai arowaracrycare Aq =O 

Syro-Hex «A(enon)]-00 A 62147 (-07n 147") + vpasS6 — wepsA(orrous)] suraXocwors 
@ (ere 48153 233) = (row ijA)] Tow iwonp BA Q 48 62 95 147 185 233 re xen iss 7 
16. % 0 (6c))omo6c62 (ev wa)oas ras tAaTeas] « waoas wAaTenmes (-reas A) ‘ 
AQ 5186 95 158 185 228 233 @& waow apdodou = woweros) Tas 1 lit post r A® 
obs) pr rus B22 48 8695185  py@qcera) cuCqoera: 86" ovat ovai) Spqros 95 
185 «s xoreror) om as BAO 48 86 158 233 xa «1s exBoras Opnror] mpos eBora 
Opnvoy Aq tous ywwwoxorras peAos X = exoras} sdowras A 17. ai er wacas odors) 
(«at ev) wacw apwehwow Ag=@ obs) prras62147 sori] or bedev- 
copa | eAevoopa BQ 48 233 eweAevcopa A dia] ew 62 147 cov] om 36 86 
ane) -rev BAQ 22 (-we 22°) Aeya 62 95 147 185 (Syro-Hex = Y) 18, ova 
—kv 2°) OL'= Y ova: o emOve in mg et sup ras A* ‘] em 
Ovpovyra: 62 eae 1°) om 48 153 228 238 (hab OL") vp avrg]  BAQ 48 153 
228 Chrys ons vy 233 9] om 51 (Aad 51") rou] om 62 147 158 om} 
eorw BAQ 147* Chrys em 62 147 axoros} dies tenebrae OL" 19. ov 
Tporor—(apxo)s] OL*= Y cay] oray A 62 147 expvyn] ovyy BQ 48 86 153 
228 pr ris (al pr yap eav) Chrys = avdparros) om (al aynp) Chrys «x | awo Chrys 
Tov] om 36 62 86 147 Chrys euweon—aaomninon) evmeran A* Tt (eureon avra 9 
apkost, ao|rpdy in mgetsuprasA*’) eumecq)-ca62ouravryay Chrys  «aorqSnoy) 
-oa A 62 228 oxoy)+avrov BAQ 86 48 153 2338 Chrys +suam OL* (Syro- 
Hex=Y) a(wepeieyrai)| areppoera 62 awepice 86 awepevon 95 185 228 233 
amepponra: 147 (awepeonra 147*) awepeoe 153 (infulciat OL*) (Syro-Hex=Y) 
ras] om 36 51 97 Tas x«pas] Tov xepa Chrys manum suam (a/ manus suas) OL* 
(Syro-Hex = Y) em) mpos A eas Q 22 147 233 Chrys in OL* (Syro-Hex=Y) 

oj] om BA Q 48 86 05 153 185 233 20, (20%. Chrys=Y) out oxoros 9 muepal 
nonne tenebrae sunt dies illa OL" wa, yvopos ove eyo peyyor) et nebula sine 
lumine OL* “yroqos] cxoros 86 peyyos] pbeyyos At T4 avee#) avrgs OW 


_ |= ne 
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21 aveee™” seessexa dwacpat Tas dopras tpov..... 00 dy rais rampyi- 
“23 peow ipoy ™.'...7é pot SAoxavrwpara Kal... pordéfopar Kai Tpiov 
23,24 dre... . Brdpouae ™ perdor.... cov cat parpov dpyd...™.. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE CODEX OF THE PASCHAL CHRONICLE 
USED BY HOLSTEIN. 


To the issue of this JouRNAL for Jan. 1901, vol. ii No, 6, I con- 
tributed a note on the Composition of the Paschal Chronicle, in which 
on the basis of a recently published letter of the French scholar Bigot 
‘a combated the view, propounded by Prof. Gelzer and accepted by 
Mommsen, Car. Frick, Krumbacher, and others, that the so-called 
Codex Holstenii of the Paschal Chronicle never really existed. For 
Ducange believed in the reality of a codex acquired by Holstein 
through Messina from Constantinople, in which the Chronicle was only 
carried up as far as the year 354, and of which the text omitted not 
only all matter inconsistent with that earlier date, but also much which 
was consistent with it. 

We only learn from Ducange’s Preface to his edition that Holstein 
collated his codex in the margin of a copy of Rader’s edition, adding 
some conjectures of his own, and especially noting what the supposed 
continuator of the age of Heraclius had interpolated before the year 
354. In the rest of the Chronicon Holstein had added emendations 
of his own. All this, says Ducange, we have relegated to our notes = 
‘quae quidem omnia in Notas nostras retulimus.’ 

Bigot, in his letter to Ducange, attests that when at Rome, he had 
finished in the margin of Holstein’s copy the collation which the latter 
through sickness could not complete, and that, after Holstein’s death 
in Feb. 1661, he restored the codex to Holstein’s executor, but brought 
the collation to Paris, where he lent it to M. Thoinard. This informa- 
tion seemed to me to make it certain that Holstein had such a codex 
as Ducange describes. But I concluded my note with the remark that 
in Ducange’s papers preserved in No. 9467 of the Fonds frangais of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale ‘further information would, if anywhere, be 
found to supplement’ my note. 

On examining these papers in the Spring of 1904 I found three 
collations ' of the Chronicon Paschale. Of these the first regards a few 

oo collations are separate documents merely bound together in the one 
volume. 
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Passages only, and is headed thus: ‘Chronici Alexandrini exemplar 
©Ptimae notae quod modo in Bibliotheca Vaticana asservatur, No. 
* 941, ex Sicilia comparatum fuit, Messanae emptum a Georgio C P vi 
EK L. Octob. [1651]! MALI ut initio codicis adscriptus legitur. Codex 
Membranaceus scriptus ab annis circ. 7oo, 
‘Lacuna quae habetur in editis pag. 552 (= ed. Dindorf p. 437) 
PB idem reperitur in MS Cod. ob unum quaternionem avulsum, ut 
}<.dem in loco notatur.’ 

This collation gives but a few readings of the codex, and occupies 
“Same side only of a sheet, and is followed by a note of the Benedictine 
*—holar who made it, and which ends thus; ‘Voila & peu prés, mon cher 

. , ce que vous souhaittiez du Ch. Alex. que nous avons conféré 

mieux que nous avons pt. On ne scait ce qu’est devenue Ja copie 
“=—orrigée de Mr Holstenius, I] n’y a guéres d’apparence que l'on puisse 
=e-voir la liberté de copier ce MS tout entier. Mr Schelstrate est fort 

—loux de sa bibliothéque, et il garde tant de mesures lorsqu’il en com- 
@=anunique quelques-uns que ce ne seroit jamais fait encore qu'il donnat 
“Mi faculté de la copier’ &c. 

It is clear that Ducange, who is the cher Monsieur addressed, had 
“==—not the least idea that the Vatican MS 1941, about the existence of a 
®=acuna in which he had asked for information of his Benedictine friend, 
™=ewas the very Codex Holstenii of which he speaks in his preface. 

The second collation preserved in his papers bespeaks the same 
egnorance. It is in two hands, for Ducange? has written out select 

passages or words from Rader’s edition, and Bigot adds in an opposite 
“column the variant reading of the Vatican codex, or a mere sic in case 
“M@here is no variation. This collation is headed in Ducange’s hand- 
“writing: ‘Chronicon Alexandrinum edit. Raderi emendandum ex MS 
Vaticano.’ It fills three pages. 

It is noteworthy that several of the readings of the Vatican MS 
signalized i in this second collation are absent or are differently reported 
in the third collation, which must now be considered®. This circum- 
stance may have encouraged Ducange to suppose that this Vatican MS 
was other than that which he calls Holstein’s codex. 


' The date bracketed is crossed out as also an X after the A in that which 
follows. 

* It seemed to me that the hand is that of Ducange, yet I do not feel quite sure 
about it. 

* I may instance the following. At p. 621). 29 (ed. Raderi) Bigot gives the 
variant: diaxovias. . . dyévero waxis daxovias, Here the third collation has no note. 
At p. 108 I. 10 Bigot reports the readings aldmor for aldwav: Babife Ovyré for 
Ovyré Bdiife: Bravdaw for diavomv. Here again no note in the third collation. 
At p. 468 L 14 Bigot reports rayiv, where the third collation gives roiyw which 
is actually the reading of the Vatican cod, 1641. 
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precede the rest, having been bound up in a wrong order. It hardly 
seems to be in Ducange’s hand, but I am not sure of this, and if any 
of Thoinard’s' writing could be found with which to compare it, it 
might turn out to be his. Anyhow, it is a seemingly faithful transcrip- 
tion of the marginal notes in Holstein’s copy of Rader’s edition. In 
this edition the Latin version faces the Greek text, and Holstein’s 
corrections of this are equally given with his notes and collation ot 
the Greek MS, This collation was headed thus originally: “Chronicon 
Alexandrinum Thoinard.’ But another(?) hand has scored through 
the name Zhoinard, and added in blacker ink the words ex MHoalsfenio. 

It is clear therefore that Ducange succeeded in obtaining from 
Thoynard or Thoinard either Holstein’s copy of Rader’s edition or 
a transcript of its marginal notes. The latter is the more probable 
hypothesis, for if he obtained the book itself, why should he make so 
elaborate a copy? If Bigot recovered the volume from Thoinard, he 
may have had the marginal notes copied by a third person, perhaps 
by M. Fromentin. Thoinard told Bigot that he had written notes of 
his own in Holstein’s copy of Raderus lent him by Bigot, no less than 
in Bigot’s own, similarly lent him. It is possible therefore that in this 
third document now before us Thoinard’s notes are mixed up with 
Holstein’s, though Ducange evinces in his preface no suspicion of any 
such thing. 

In this third collation each note is referred to page and line of Rader’s 
edition of the CAronicon, and as it is almost certainly the only document 
through which Ducange knew his Codex Aolstenit, 1 venture to tran- 
scribe parts of it. It begins thus :— 

p. 38 dé “Adam | mpwromdkdcrov dvOpirov H. MS | xafoAuap «ai 
arootoAux7) H. MS. 

49B rovrov éyévnoe | adap od. érélnoe | rr. 930 | ds HEuiby | re 
avrot | H. c éxBeBnxev. 

42 A Ti ivormiay | xpéos amérurey oyxioas cbAcyws | B To dower. 

H. c ubique pro épot, xoopov exemplo 2. 4. 6. 8. 10 et ultimo. 

444 Avow défera | H. c In 1. 3. 5 Pro dpod, xdopov | péxpe rod | 

46 delet marginem | dwéoret\e | xexdwaxe. 

48 A obrou éxeivars réxva troinoay riv ipAixiay peylorous Kal yiyavras | 
B érei b¢ | C per’ airay f. ov | repl wadeiay | delet ex, mai we usque ad 
pag. 50A Tov 270. 

aear been fapnenet al pat See 
Ni on at baba | spare | wean tov dab | ei 

' Bibl. Nat. Fonds Nouv, Acq, 560-563 are four vols, indexed ‘( 
de Thoynard ', but these contain letters written /o him and none Sy him, 


Junge lin. 21, 22 p. 52 é« réy etc. | Nie Sixaws del. usque ad pag. 5 
lin. 13 éxreAoupévwr, reponit p. 52 1. 26 post drébaver | 

BC 8 Née dxd tov olvov (pera 70) | C obre tovTovs yiAdyyoe | | 
rata Cc. p. 574 B. 

52 xal rov xavaiv | yap ris Karouxias | roils é« rod Xi | B rovre 
I fol cts cline ate. woren od. coo 
praros éyévero delet | cd’ ots | in 1° et 3° pro duod lege xdopov. 

544 In 1° 3. 5. pro dpod lege xdcpou | «Beppadey ex 70 B padey 
Darty | xara rovrov | B kai drev dvOpwros | Cc ex eri obv tovTwy usqu 
zad pag. 110 lin. 24 Aouroi, dele | c & re | 

70 B ‘Apdagad ui p. 52. 

72 B ‘Pwoxovpwr. 

Schol. pp. 58 AB, 60 BA, 

At p. 680 in this collation we have this note: 

L 8 Atyotorov. Hic desiit auctor Chronici Paschalis, caetera sur 
Continuatoris. 

This is the entry from which Ducange concluded that Holstein 
©odex contained an earlier form of the Chronicle carried up to A.D. 35 
Cnly. After this note the collation continues in the same hand ; 

Lo "ApBeriuvos xat NoNsaves Socrates | lL. 13 ad tow in marg.—re 
ad dpova ri virov Cedren etc. | 1.15 ad éxroBpiwy in marg. voeuBpiun 
I Egade In marg. 7 | 1. 23 civ racy | |. 25 ad ux’. In marg, 6 | |. 2 
© *IySucridvos ue | 1. 31. . . ex dareddOy. 

682 1. 18 ad of. In marg.o. 

684 |. 13 ad rporiov. In marg. rpo rp »ovg iuxta monasterium. 

1. 22 wt waecrivos € | 1. 26 B. xéopov ewoB 3872. 

688 |. 17 Os Aaodixeias (-xeos supra vs.) THs ovpias | |. antep. reyxdveu 

689 1. huic haeresi ansam praebuit Apollinaris qui fuit ex Laodice 

grammatici fil, 


Turning to the long lacuna which occurs in the Vatican codex p. 55 

©f Rader's edition we have the following note :— 
552 |. 2 evayyéAwv oly. Media de(le), 

Here the de/enda are the lemma: as A€éya 6 ypvorooropos. The lacur 
itself is not noticed, and the next note refers to the next page of Rade 
aand is as follows :— 

554 lL. 8 ad marg. Kavovdpyys. 

Now it is inconceivable that a codex containing an earlier form of th 

Paschal Chronicle, as Holstein’s hypothetical codex is said to have don 
could contain a lacuna which first arose by the loss of a quaternion j 


1 A word is undecipherable, Rader has dweré@y in mg. 
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the existing tenth-century Vatican Codex 1641. At one time I explained 
the circumstance of Ducange’s not having filled up this lacuna from the 
earlier form by supposing either that Holstein did not copy out from it 
the missing matter, or that, the matter being too long for a marginal note 
in his edition of Rader, he copied it out on a separate Scheda which was 
lost or never reached Ducange. But the existence of the note in this 
third collation: ‘ ebayyéAsov ofwa. Media dele’ proved conclusively that 
Holstein paid attention to the particular passage wherein the lacuna 
begins, and made such suppositions highly improbable. I was already 
on the way to resign my belief in the reality of such a codex as Ducange 
supposed to have been in Holstein’s hand, when in reply to a letter in 
which I asked for information about the lacuna in Cod. Vatic. 1641, 
Dr Mercati, out of the rich stores of his learning, addressed me in 
the form of a letter the essay which is here subjoined. Dr Mercati 
has, I need not say, convinced me that my first position was unten- 
able, and it is evident to me now that Ducange, reading in Bigot’s letter 
of a real codex which he and Holstein had jointly collated, misinter- 
preted the copy sent to him by Thoinard of Holstein’s marginal notes. 
It is not impossible, of course, that Thoinard’s own notes are mixed up 
in this; and the entry at p. 680 ‘ Hic desiit auctor Chronici’ &c., may 
even have been a conjecture of Thoinard’s and not a note of Holstein’s 
at all. One or the other was led, by a comparison of the Chronicon 
with some Latin Chronology terminating in that year, to postulate an 
earlier form of the Chronicle, and to mark in the text those 

which were inconsistent with such a date. This is Gelzer's idea, and 
the only fact against it is that long passages of Josephus and of other 
writers equally consistent with the date 354 are ruled out. The author 
of the hypothesis cannot therefore have been guided exclusively by the 
motive to exclude only matter subsequent to 354. There is 

here that needs to be cleared up. It is just possible that Holstein or 
Thoinard had seen a Latin text carried up to that date, and correspond- 
ing much more fully than any we have in its contents to the Paschal 
Chronicle. 

Frick, in his Chronica minora, has proved that long sections of the 
Chronicon Paschale were rendered into Latin before the year 400; and 
it therefore comes to much the same thing, whether we call its final 
redactor of the age of Heraclius a compiler or a continwator. 1 have 
shewn in the pages of the Bysantinische Zeitschrift that the matter it has 
in common with Malalas was not taken from Malalas, but by both from 
a common source; for the History of Moses of Khorene embraces 
much of this common matter, and agrees in its readings sometimes with 
Malalas, sometimes with the Chronicon. There existed then a middle 
text which renders not only superfluous but impossible the ordinary 
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wards bequeathed to the Carthusian house of ‘Aula Dei’ near Saragossz, 
which in 1626 or 1627 passed by forcible means into the library of the 
Conte Duca Olivares, and then, being stolen and sold for very little 
at some date before Oct. 22, 1639, was acquired by the Sicilian abbé 
Martino de la Farina Madrigal, chaplain to the king of Spain. Del 
Farina had it still in his possession at Madrid in the year 1648, but 
later on took it to Rome—perhaps passing through his native Sicily on 
the way—and in 1660-61 first lent and then gave it to Holsten, who 
intended to place it in the Vatican library. And in that library in fact 
it was (and for some little time had been) in 1671. 

This summary statement of facts rests on the following grounds :— 

(a) on the inscription by the purchaser, penebadptine =i 
of the MS’, given in substance by the Benedictine 
Dacange and used by hin inexncy, prog 43, nd tp aaa 
L’ Abbaye de Rossano 98 n. 2, ‘Messanae emi a Georgio Constantinop- 
VI kls. Octobris M.p.L1’ ; and on the ex /ibris—carefully cancelled, 
still legible—on the upper margins of foll. [1 4] and 303 4, * Hiefrony™| 
Suritae’:— 

(4) on the letters referred to by Graux Essai sur des origines ™ 
Jonds grec de [ Escurial in the notes to pp. 332, 334s 349-359, 
with the statements of Labbe de Bysantinae historiae scriptoribus eesti 
rperruov (A.D. 1648) p. 8 n.v, and with the icer Of gt ae 
published by Delisle Ze Cabinet des manuscrits etc.i 326-327 ‘and ge 
in the Bibliotheca Bigotiana manuscripta p. xiii, from which latter: 
it was quoted by Mr Conybeare in /. 7: S. ii [tg01] 292-294) :-— afi 

(c) finally, on the protocol R in the archives of the Vatican libre pe 
which on fol. 5 attests for the year 1671-1672 A.D, the existence in ®™ 
Vatican fonds of 1978 Greek codices (1378 in the great hall4+ 600 =i" 
the first ‘stanza Paolina’): for from this total it follows that no. oe 
was already in the library, and indeed was not quite the last arrival. 

Thus since the identity of Zurita’s MS with the Vatican MS is 8 

1 Fol. 1 [5] 4. The MS has two paginations: the one older, PRR 
century, at the bottom of the leaves, which does not take into accomnt the a 
leaves—four at the beginning and three at the end of the MS; they contain part oF 
the Passion of St Theodula and of the life of St Ephrem by Gregory Nyasen( <! 
and supplement the Catalogus codd, hagiograph, Biblioth, Vat. 173)—and 
with several mistakes up to 300 leaves: the other later (saec. xvi—xvii?), at das coe 
of the leaves, which reckons in the guard-leaves at the beginning snd, making 2 
fresh mistakes of its own, is only carried as far as fol. aaa. {I mow find that this ~. 
pagination has been continued, but by whom I do not know.] For this reason 2 

I cite habitually the first pagination, adding however within square brackets the 
second, wherever it exists. 
* Of this same George, called by some authorities a merchant, see a 
reproduced by Batiffol of. at, 166 n. 56... &v wéAe Moody ent Erous fv’. ..: ‘and 
another of the same year in Stevenson Codd. MSS Graca Reg. Suecorum, etc, 157- 
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testable, while the identity of the abbé de la Farina’s MS with that of 
Holsten is equally certain’, it remains only to prove that the MS of the 
Sicilian abbé was the very one bought by the great Spanish historian. 
Now Labbe Jv. cit. writes as follows: ‘Chron. Alexandrinum . . . lis 
jam publicatis, accepimus Madriti apud Reverendissimum Abbatem de 
Farina Siculum Regi Catholico ab Oratorio? reperiri uetustissimum ac 
emendatissimum exemplar Alexandrini Chronici’: and Pedro Valero 
in a letter to Baluze, dated July 31, 1690, referring to the information 
collected by Ducange about the MS of the Chronicle, makes the following 
statement; ‘Del Chrénicon griego de Zurita, ,.. pudiera decir yo algo 
mas, porque le vi, y le tuve en mis manos en Madrid, y de allf, creo, 
levé 4 la libreria Vaticana el abad Don Martin de Ja Farina Madrigal : 
pero no hay lugar agora de hacer en esto reflexion. ‘Tengo por incierto 
Jo que se dice en la prefacion de Cangio n. 10 que esto S°r abad compré 
un exemplar en Constantinopla’ (Graux 349-350). Add to this that the 
-Farina-Holsten MS had ‘8 Ja teste ... plusieurs extraits des anciens 
‘qui regardoient la Pasque, qui se trouvent dans le manuscrit et non 
‘dans Pédition de Raderus’ (Bigot)—exactly like the MS that was once 
Zurita’s and is now in the Vatican", 


1 Bigot Joc. cit.: ‘Holstein me dit qu'il avoit l'original de cette chronique, que 
~ Yabbate della Farina, Sicilien, avoit apporté de Sicile 4 Rome; que cet exemplaire 
esté apporté & Messine par un marchand' [is this a guess of Bigot's?] ‘de 
Constantinople’ {compare Zurita’s inscription recording the purchase] .. ‘ M. l’'abbé 
ede la Farina presta ce MS a M. Holstein, qui transcrivit ces traités qui sont au 
devant de cette chronique qui regardent la Pasque .. . L'original doit avoir esté mis 
sedans la bibliothéque du Vatican: pour le moins c'estoit l'intention de M, Hol- 
tein..." Although it is true that Bigot was writing twenty-three years after 
Holsten’s death, and although there are /acunae in his information—for instance, 
the does not say how a MS that was only lent to Holsten could become the 
‘property of the Vatican—yet the indications given by him are so precise, and 
fit so clearly with Vat. gr. 1941, that there remains no room for doubt about 
its identity with the ‘ original’ that was in the hands of de la Farina and Holsten, 
And it would be in my opinion a sophistry to postulate the existence of a second 
and quite different codex of Holsten's, seeing that both Bigot and the supposed 
*notae Holstenianae’ speak always of a single codex. 

2 i.e. chaplain to the King of Spain. Ducange himself (cited in J. 7..S. ii 294) 
refers to this passage of Labbe. From some confusion of the chaplain with the 
king must have originated the report that Holsten's MS ‘ pertinuit regi Hispaniarum 
_Bigotio (!) referente’ ; see J. 7. S. sb, 

* These are the extracts published by Petavius Docirina temporum II (Venice, 
A.D.1757) 501-502 and III 313-215 = Chronicon Paschale, ed, Bonn, | 28-31; 7.3-27.3- 

Mommsen Chronica minora 1 203 n. 1—possibly misled by the vagueness of 
Petavius’s account II 508 (‘ quas ex veteri codice suapte manu descripsit ad nosque 
amisit R. P. Petrus Castelarnavius Societatis nostrae, ex Cacsaraugustano Collegio 
in Hispania’: and cf. the same writer’s Epistolae III 45, i, III part iii 348)—and 
before him Ducange praef. § 7 and Krusch Studien sur christlich-mittelalterlichen 

Chromologie: der 84jahrige Ostercyclus und seine Quellen (a.v. 1880) 85 n. 2, 
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Consequently it seems to me impossible to maintain either (i) the 
view of Graux', that Holsten’s is the Munich MS (which MS lack= 
the extracts at the beginning on the Paschal question); or (fi) the com— 
jecture—insufficiently founded on the note in the Bodleian copy « 
Rader’s edition of the Chronicle*—that the MS in question rs 
bequeathed to the King of Spain, and had then perished in the fires 
at the Escurial; or (iii) any other hypothesis whatever which involves == 
a distinction between Holsten’s MS and’ Vat./gr: 1941. 

I quite see the objection raised by Mr Conybeare® against Gelzer ~—= 
and the other scholars who disbelieve in the existence of a lost MS of ~= 
Holsten’s—an objection based on unique readings and omissions of the 
‘codex Holstenii’ which are not to be found in the Vatican or in any 
other extant MS: and I admit too that, if Holsten really used the Vatican 
MS and that only, it seems difficult to believe in his good faith, for he 
would have affirmed about this MS things directly contrary to fact. 
But it is probable that the good faith of Holsten, which on other 
grounds is above suspicion and which has been so valiantly defended 
by Mr Conybeare, can and ought to be saved by another and less 
obvious way, though one that is really natural enough. 

For (a) we have no knowledge of the autograph, or even of any exact 
copy, of the nofae Holstenianae : we have in fact nothing but an account 
of them in words of Ducange, a diligent and truthful scholar, but in 
secondary matters occasionally inexact. (6) Nor is it certain that 
Ducange had had in his hands the actual copies that had belonged 
to Holsten and to Bigot, since in the letter already cited Bigot says 
that he would be satisfied if Toinard‘, who was keeping back the 
books, would at least permit ‘que l’on copie les corrections du texte 
supposed that the first extract (that from Theophilus) was derived from a copy 
eee: in the Jesuit College, But any one who considers first that Zurita’s MSS 

down to a.p. 1626 in the Carthusian Au/a Dei at Saragossa, and 
acissaliy Wiel the Jesuit Father Castellarnau, of the College of the same city, had 
written to Petan on Dec. 23, 1624, and again on April 8, 1626 (see Sommervogel 
Dibliothique de in Compaguit de Jésus Bibhiographie ii 843), and had had, as he 
says, in his hands the ‘old’ MS, can have no doubt that Petau’s edition (a.p, 1627, 
1630) is derived directly from the Vatican MS, both as to the extract from Theo- 
philus, and as to the other extracts, which Ducange § 44 mistakenly says were 
edited ‘ex schedis Andreae Schotti Romae antea descriptis’. 

1 Op, at., and again in his Notices sommaires des MSS grees de Suéde im the 
Archives des missions scientifiques, 3rd series, xv 315-317. 

4 J.T.S. loc, cit, The note in fact might be understood of possession on the 
Spanish king’s part anterior to Holsten’s ownership : though even so it would be 
inexact. See above, p. 399 note 2. 

3 J.T. S. ut supra: Bysantinische Zeitschrift xi 401 qq. | 

* Toinard was in other respects a very worthy person, and the successful editor 
of a Harmonia Evangelica, distinguished for the great purity of its Greck text: see 
Gregory Texthritik des N.T. i 947-948. 
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grec et de la traduction’. What Toinard then did, I do not know: but 
from the complete silence of Ducange about him (whereas he names all 
his other coadjutors) I conjecture that neither Ducange nor Bigot was 
very well satisfied with him. (c) Add to this that Toinard had increased 
Holsten’s notes by others of his own (‘il me dit de plus qu'il y avoit 

escrit sur ces deux exemplaires’, Bigot); and further that (¢7) Holsten 

had worked at his collation while ill, and owing to illness had left the 

work incomplete, so that it is possible that marks indicating conjec- 

tures, clear enough to himself, may have been less clear to others and 

so have been misunderstood. (e) Lastly it appears that in the phraseo- 

logy of Ducange codex Holstenii sometimes means not Holsten’s MS 

but his printed copy of the Chronicle ; for instance, in the preface n. 10 

‘ex doctissimi Holstenii observationibus, quas codic# suo Chronici Alex- 

andrini edtfo subinde affixerat’: n. 47 ‘prout hos so codia edifo ascri- 

pserat Antonius Allenus vir doctissimus’. After all this, can any one 

claim to feel secure in attributing to Holsten the responsibility for 

these notes, not all of them (it may be) his, and many of them probably 

misunderstood and misquoted? No one, certainly, who has known by 

experience how many and how serious errors creep into copies of colla- 

tions—as I have learnt myself in regard to the different transcriptions of 

the variae Jectiones of the lost Verona and Benevento MSS of St Cyprian. 

So, to speak my whole mind, at the cost even of appearing sceptical, 

I feel some doubt whether Holsten did really make the conjecture of 

placing the original composition of the Chronicle in A.p. 354, in spite 

of the fact that Ducange (both in his preface, § 10, and in his notes) 

expressly affirms that he did, and cites as Holsten’s own the text of 

a note in which the conjecture is embodied. Bigot, who in his letter 

to Ducange refers at length to Holsten’s ideas about the Chronicle, not 

only makes no mention of the date in question, but reports other ideas 

of his which would be hardly consistent with it. Thus he tells us that 

according to Holsten ‘cette Chronique devoit estre appellée Chronicon 

Constantinopolitanum, ayant esté composée & Constantinople et par un 

Citoien de cette ville la, parce que |’autheur, parlant des affaires de cette 
ville 1a, i] disoit sets, 20s’. But where can any expression of this sort be 
found in the Chronicle, other than in the latter part of it, well after the 
year 354? Moreover, ‘il se flattoit d’avoir trouvé le nom de l’autheur 
dans Suidas, qui dit que un certain (dont je ne me souviens plus du 
nom présentement, je l’ay indiqué 4 M. Thoinard) avoit escrit Chronicon 
valde pium'’. Unfortunately, Toinard either forgot the name of the 
supposed author or was unwilling to communicate it to Ducange: but 


3 The words ‘d'avoir. .. qui dit’ are wanting in J. 7. S. ii 293: I take them from 
Delisle Le Cabinet etc. i326. I regret not to have the opportunity of looking up th 
passage of Suidas. 
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(if Bigot’s information is correct) it ought not to be impossible to iden=—= 
tify the passage in Suidas and so to fix the epoch to which Holster=a==n 
really assigned the Chronicle. But even if no passage exactly satisfying=aamg 
the reference could be found, might we not safely assume that neithemmmm=r 
in Suidas nor elsewhere is there mention of any Constantinopolitam=— 
chronicler writing at a date so early as 354? 

For all these motives, as long as the copy with Holsten’s air 
notes eludes discovery, while I should never venture to call in questions 
his good faith, I should still not put any great reliance on supposed 
readings of the codex Holstenii, which are probably either readings of=aliti 
the Vatican MS, or conjectures indicated as such in the margin of i= 
printed copy but misunderstood as MS collations. Further, I have nom=— 
hesitation in believing that Holsten used no other codex than the Vaticans=— 
one, and that, in the absence of other grounds than the supposed lost=am=st 
codex of Holsten, it is waste of time to talk about a primitive chronicle==e 
of A.D. 354, interpolated and worked up in the time of Heraclius or soon 
after into our existing Chronicon Paschale'. 


II, Some interpolations and the great \acunae of the Vatican 
MS and of the editions. 

1. The Vatican MS, foll. 18, 19 [22, 23], has the order of the edition==a™ 
of Rader and of Dindorf (pp. 40, 8-42. 20), and not that introduced bye 
Ducange in accordance with a conjecture attributed to Holsten. This = 
latter is indubitably the true order, in so far as the words of p. 42. ae 
é« TOV mpoxeypivo béderar de obs 6 karaxduopos yéyover. elrwpev BF A 
kal Ta dd Tov KaraxAvopov—attach themselves obviously to p, 40. 20, thr === 
is to say, to the chapter commencing ra mpoxeiweva ciovres biSdfopev koe 
1a olay alriay 6 karaxAvopos every kal Sa rivas : but it does not follow=r™" * 
that the rest of the conjecture is sound, i.e. that the words in eg 
ought to come next after the passage on heresies, ai raw aipécewy . . 
éyévero, and that on Noah, Née dixatos . . . éxreAoupevww. The 
about heresies in general and ‘ Barbarism’ in particular is ¢ 
a marginal scho/ion which has found its way into the text, as is 
proved by the case of the corresponding and connected scho/ion on = 
*Scythism’ on p. 88. 14, which in the Vatican MS, fol. 36 [40] 4, still = 
stands in the margin with the emma oxé\uv*, (The same is to be said — 

' Mabillon and Germain Museum IJtalicum 1 61 noticed the MS of the Chronicle 
at the Vatican in the following significant words: * Aliud est exemplar | 
atque (ut creditur) unicum, Chronici Alexandrini, Messanae saeculo superidrt: 
comparatum.’ 

4 The edition is misleading at that point. The marginal scholion ends in the MS 
with the words @pqnes ~yeyévacw ; the rest stands in the fext, after p, 88. 14 (and 
rightly, because it continues what precedes in the text). The scholon, if one 
wished to put it in the text, would run on at p. 87. 6. It is well known that these 
passages are derived from St Epiphanius adv. Aaer, pref. (P. G. xl 165 C-168 D). 
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-of the two other connected scho/fa, now found in the text, that of p. 87 
on ‘ Hellenism’ and that of pp. 118—119 on ‘ Judaism’: in the MS, fol. 
47 [51], the latter notice has an asterisk prefixed to it, just like several 
of the marginal notes.) As for the article on Noah, which was already 
in the text before the interpolation of the scho/ion on the heresies, it too, 
from its unsuitable position, appears to be most probably a non-original 
addition, whether by the chronicler himself or by another hand: in any 
case it was not the chronicler’s own composition, but was borrowed 
from a writer of the fifth or sixth century, as will be shewn in the next 
section of this paper. Thus Holsten’s restitution seems to me not 
only a conjecture, but an unsatisfactory conjecture—in so far as it pre- 
supposes the precedency of the scho/fon on the praise of Noah—and 
useless for the purposes of those who maintain the existence and the 
excellence of the supposed codex Holstenianus, seeing that (if my argu- 
ment is correct) the supposed codex would be not less interpolated 
with passages from later writers, and from one point of view not less 
disordered in arrangement, than the Vatican MS. 

2. The /acuna of the Chronicle at Olympiad CCVI sqq., after p. 437. 16, 
is not only certain, but is also much larger than has been hitherto sup- 
posed. Not one leaf merely—as Rader, Ducange, and Gelzer (Sextus 
tulius Africanus 11 i 162) believed—nor even one gathering merely—as 
Zurita has marked in the MS '—but two whole gatherings had fallen out 
at least as early as the sixteenth century, between foll. 169 [172] and 170 
[173]. In fact, while foll. 162-169 [165-172], containing of the Bonn 
edition 418.3 rijs dpyepwovvys—437. 16, constitute sheet K (signed on 
the outside upper corner of fol. 162 a), foll. 170-173, 178-1811, [173- 
180], and foll. 182-187, 189-190, [181-188], constitute two complete 
gatherings of uninterrupted and continuous text, of which the second 
still bears the signature KA, and the first must therefore have borne 
the signature KT. Consequently the gatherings KA and KB have 
fallen out, and therewith the consulships etc. of 20 years, and long 
pieces either of calculation or of history, enough to fill perhaps thirty- 
five to forty pages of the Bonn edition’. 

Fortunately however we still possess in another compilation no small 

1 Fol. 169 [172]4 ‘Desideratur quaternio et cum eo xx annorum Cos. [=Con- 
sules]’. So also the Bonn edition, in a note. 

9 The earlier pagination has omitted the numbers 174-177 and 188: there is no 
break at all in the MS, The later pagination is here more correct, and has avoided 
these mistakes. 

* Thus, for example, the gathering K corresponds to pp. 418. 3-437. 16 with 14 
consulships, and the gatherings KI KA to pp. 438. 1-479. 1 with 80 consulships. 
Naturally the greater or lesser quantity of space occupied depends on the number of 
‘the consulships and on the length of certain lists etc., which in the MSS are spaced 
out and written in larger characters. 
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part of what was here contained: in other words, we can reduc—— 
the gap considerably, at least for the sudstance of the subject-mattes==—|, 
though by reason of certain differences between the Chronicle and thee 
other compilation alluded to we cannot be sure of the order of thaseent 
extracts or articles. The necessity for making good this assertion in—=- 
volves a lengthy digression, but one (as I think) neither uninteresting nome 
unprofitable, seeing that in the course of it there will be revealed definite amy 
and precisely a source which, although hitherto nothing has been known_— 4 
or at any rate nothing has become common knowledge, about it’}> a a 
largely used, or even absorbed in its entirety, in the Chronicle. 


(Cosmas Indicopleustes and the Paschal Chronicle.) 

A book in support of the thesis of the two (and only two) Karaora——= 
ces, which owed the inspiration both of its thoughts and of its language 
to Theodore of Mopsuestia*, was inserted piecemeal, at various point===5 
more or less suitable, in the Chronicle ; and the same treatise is foundi=—=d 
as a consecutive whole—apart from the interpolation of rapaypadai ort 
paraphrastic additions—in lib. vy of the Zofograp/ia christiana of Cosmas 
surnamed Indicopleustes. Whether Cosmas himself was the author off.—_—2 
the book, or only (as Gelzer holds), like the Paschal Chronicler or the! 
pseudo-Dorotheus of the ‘ Lives of the Prophets’, a borrower from it, =! 
I am not at present in a position to say, not having the opportunity fora 
making a thoroughgoing examination of this interesting treatise. It isa 


‘It is true that Gelzer of, aif. ii 140, 152, noticed and called attention to thea 
connexion which according to him exists between Cosmas, pseudo-Dorotheus, andi =™ 
the Chronicle (‘das von Dorotheus, Kosmas und dem Schreiber der Osterkronilcsalll’ =! 
benutzte Erbauungsbuch’), and even promised to discuss elsewhere ‘all thise=ae=i 
literature ' and to indicate all the passages in the Chronicle derived from it. be 
I have not succeeded so far in discovering whether or where he carried out 
promise; in any case, whatever treatment he may have given it has not yest 
become common knowledge and is not mentioned by certain scholars whose" 
erudition is such that it is difficult to think it could have escaped their notice, —— 7 
did it exist. [The earlier article by Gelzer, ‘Kosmas der Indienfahrer’, in Jahriache = 
fiir protestantische Theologie, 1883, pp. 105-141, has never come into my hands.) 

? On the two Karacraces in Theodore and in his follower Junilius (to whom we=———— 

may add Cosmas) see Kihn Zheodor von Mopsuestia und Jumilius Afrikanus 
Exegeten (av, 1880) 171 sqq., 410 8qq. The doubt at first suggested itselfto me,  — 
on reading Cosmas, whether, notwithstanding the occurrence, on p. 281. 9, of the 
name Eutyches (before the names of Arius and Apollinaris, and therefore perhaps — 
interpolated !), the book was not really written by Theodore himself, and the 
work of Cosmas limited to the addition of the wapaypaai to the xeiyevor or (Chron, 
P. 92. 4) éwiypaypa—i.e. (on this hypothesis) to the text of Theodore: and whether 
too the ‘ Dorotheus’ of the Lives of the Prophets, extracted from the same book, 
was not an intentional inversion of the name Theodore, after the latter had become 
an object of odium to the orthodox. However that may be, the book appears to me 
worth a detailed study. 
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Certain, at any rate, that the Chronicle does not depend on pseudo- 
Dorotheus, who lacks some portions that are common to the Chronicle 
and Cosmas: and it seems to me not impossible that the Chronicle drew 
from Cosmas before his text fell into its present mutilated and disordered 
Condition. 
There is nothing really surprising in the author or editor of the 
Chronicle—whichever of the two it was in this case'—having used 
as a favourite source a book so relatively recent (the sixth century or 
at earliest the end of the fifth : cf. Gelzer II 140. 28) and shewing such 
clear traces of some of Theodore’s peculiarities (cf. for the Psalms, Kihn 
op. cit. 157 :8q.). If its thesis is dogmatic, the development of the thesis 
is to some extent historical, and the Chronicler found there ready for use 
a whole series of articles on the chief characters of the Old and New 
Testaments: artickes which had simply to be distributed over the 
Chronicle, and copied out word for word at the supposed dates of the 
lives of these men of God, or indeed at any other point that seemed 
convenient. 

The scope and system of the book appear most clearly in Cosmas 
from the preface (/. G. Ixxxviii 220-221), but they could also be easily 
gathered from several passages quoted in the Chronicle; e.g. 443. 7 
TSod SéSexra: da tv dpxaiwy dvOpwrwy Kal tov rpopytav wdvrwy, ebayye- 
Aroréy re Kai droctdAwy, ds mpoeipyKacw drayres ws dro TOD mpwromAdoToU 

"A dap péxpis Iwdyvov rod Barrurrod eis rv wéAAoveay xardoracw dpopaow: 
445. 19-446. 3: 449. 20 [80d déSenrar ob podvoy da Trav rpodytax,. dAAG 
Yap xai da rv evayyedixav dovov xai pyyv cal arocroAuxady, os Kal abrot 
Svuppadvus rois wadarois elrov tavras xai povas ras Svo xaraordces rapa 
Geod yeyevjoba, ravrny rpdryy ev F Kai Sutyopev viv, cal ryv pédAdoveay év 
Y wavres of Xpwriavoi ddopoye*, And under the guidance of these 
Passages all or almost all the chapters on the Patriarchs, Prophets, and 


' I abstain intentionally from pronouncing for the one or the other possibility, 

for I have not probed to the bottom this complicated question. But in any case 
the following conclusions appear to me tolerably certain : (1) that the extracts from 
the book on the two Karacordces were already present in the archetype of the 
Vatican MS of the Chronicle, as is shewn by two Jacunae in the article on David 
which were caused by the loss of two conjugate leaves in the archetype (there 
is no loss in the Vatican MS itself at this point); see however § 4 ##/ra: (2) that 
these extracts found their way into the Chronicle at an earlier moment than certain 
other elements, such as the extracts on the seven mother-heresies (cf. § 1 supra), 
or the biographical notices about the Prophets drawn from pseudo-Epiphanius or 
his source (see below p. 408n. 1). In other words, the book in question was—after 
the Chronographers proper—the first source systematically drawn on in the process 
of the expansion of the Chronicle, while the rest were only employed at a sub- 
sequent stage to supplement it. 

2 In view of these sentences and of the whole long passage on pp. 443, 444, I do 

not quite understand how Gelzer can define the treatise as ‘a book of edification’. 
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Apostles can be recognized as having passed into the Chronicle fromam™ 
the book in question: compare the following list * :— 


Adam : Cosmas 224 AB = Chron. Pasch. 33. 1-34. 2 
Abel 228AB 34. 3-17 
Enoch 229 D-232, 37 35- 16-36. 9 
Noah 232 C-233B 41. 1-42. 8 
Melchisedec 236 D-237A 92. 5-15 
Abraham 237 D-240C 101. 13-103.18 
Isaac 241 BD 104. 16-105.2r 
Jacob 244AC 108. I-109. 2 
Moses 245A D° 142. 4-143. 17 
David 248 B-260. 9 158. 12-168. 3* 
Elijah 260AC 274. 18-275.13 
Hosea a’ 260 D-261A a’ 275. 15-276.12 
Joel f 261 BC § 278. 8-279. 3 
Amos y 264 AB f 276. 16-277. § 
Obadiah & 264C € 279. 7-12 
Jonah é 264 D s" 279. 21-280. 5 
Isaiah s 265AC* A 289. 8-290. 14 
Micah { 265 D-268 A ¥ 277- 11-278. 2 
Nahum y 268B { 281. 5-9 
Habakkuk & 268C yn 281. 18-282. 6 
Jeremiah ( 268 D-269 B B 292. 5-293. 2 
Zephaniah wa’ 269 C 283. 6-18 


' IT put Cosmas first, because he is the older writer and because in him the text 
or weiyevoy is continuous. The wapaypapal of Cosmas, however, never reappear 
in the Chronicle. Dorotheus I purposely leave out of sight. For the Prophets, 
where Cosmas has got into disorder, mixing up the Major and the Minor Prophets, 
I mark the different orders of Cosmas and the Chronicle with Greck numerals, 
Only occasionally and incidentally do I note where one text serves to correct and 
supplement the other. There can be no doubt that to future editors of the book 
the existence of the three lines of tradition will be of great service. 

2 At 232 B a lacuna in Cosmas, to be partly filled up by the help of the Chronicle 
32. 13 8qq. (?) ’ 

* At a45 C correct Deut. xviii 15, 18 from Cérom, 143. 3-5. 

* The commencement of this article is excerpted as a prologue to the Catenae on 
the Psalter (see Karo and Lietzmann Cafenarum praccarum catalogus 42, no, 6), 
and is also printed under the name of St John Chrysostom, P. G. lv 531. On two 
serious /acunae in the Chronicle, see below no. 4, p. 411. : 

* The disarrangement in Cosmas is evident: the Major Prophets are not only 
strangely separated from one another and intercalated among the Minor, but the 
preface belonging to them has been detached from its place and transported to the 
end. Who can suppose that such a hotch-potch is original? It should be added 
that, by exception, to Haggai (and also to St Matthew) the rapaypagy is wanting ; 
while Isaiah has not one only but two, the second being identical with the sapa- 
‘yap to Malachi (273 C). 


—_«€68=—(‘(<Ci‘~S 
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Ezekiel 269 D-272 A I 295. 15-296. 4 
Daniel 272 BC A 298. 4-13 
Haggai 272C ¢ 284. 2-7 
Zechariah 272 D-273 A w 284. 13-285. 3 
Malachi 273 AC! 8 285. 15—286.11 
286. 20-287. 1 } 
Preface to the 
Major Prophets \ 273 D-276D 287. 1-289. 6 
John the Baptist 276 D-277 B 378. 1§-379. I 
Zacharias, Eliza- 
beth, Mary, Si- 277 C-280 C (wanting) 
mon, Christ 
ee nee, } 280 C-285 C 443. 11-449. 19 
Peter 296 BC { 438. 1 (mutilated)- 
439-7 
Stephen 297 AB 433- 5-19 
Paul 297 C-301 B 439- 9-443. 7? 


Now that the xeievov of Cosmas on the patriarchs and prophets and 
on Peter and Paul, from col. 224 to col. 3o1, is seen to be (apart from 
secondary differences of order in the Prophets, and the transposition of 
the wpdAocyos wepi ray drooréAwy to form the conclusion to the whole, 
as well as some consequent changes of tense in the verbs) reproduced 
in its entirety in the Chronicle, it seems quite improbable that the few 
intermediate articles on our Lord and the Evangelists were not copied 
as well—articles which chronologically might very well have belonged 
to the section of the Chronicle which has been lost in the two gatherings 
KA and KB of the MS;; the more so that the Chronicle has retained in 
the passages quoted above (p. 405) from pp. 443. 8 and 449. 21 the words 
edayyehiorév, 5a Tay ebayyedixdv dwvoy, etc., and that the first of the 
surviving gatherings that follow commences precisely in the final 
portion of the article on St Peter. 

It is therefore not unreasonable to believe that the lost leaves 
included (not only the remainder of the article on St Peter, to be 
replaced before 438. 1 of the Chronicle—at a. D. 66, the year of the two 


' Here it appears clearly that the wsapaypagai in Cosmas were subsequent 
additions, and were first placed in the margin: for the wapaypagy to Malachi is 
inserted after the point where, at the end of the preceding «eipevoy, the transition 
has already been made from the Minor Prophets to the Major: Aomwdy dw? rods 
réggapas wpognras peydAous Bakovpe wAnpwoarres civ bem rods 8’. Whether they 
were then added by other hands—i.e. whether they are in the strictest sense 
interpolations—is a problem which must be left to whoever shall treat systematically 
of the sapaypadai of Cosmas and of his relation to the Chronicle. 

3 The final words are here omitted, iva eiwy d:ad0x1)y pu) Exovcay, 
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Apostles’ death according to the Chronicler ?—, but also) the sections fom 
Zacharias, Elizabeth, and Mary ?] on our Lord and on the four Evan- 
gelists, or in other words all that stands in Cosmas 277 C ?-280 B, a85 
C-289 D, 292 B-293, 4, 293 B-295 B, omitting of course the rapaypagai: 
these sections were perhaps brought or kept together even at the cost 
of some post-dating, exactly as the articles on the Propbets have: been 
all kept together’, contrary to the general rule, under Olympiad LXX 
after the Return from the Captivity (Chron. Pasch. pp. 274-302). 

Yet even with the sections in question and with the usual consular 
dates and so on of twenty years, the /acuna of the two gatherings is not 
filled up, and other histories or calculations or what mot must have 
found place there: but who could venture to guess at them when one 
sees for example, under a.D. 67, a quotation extending over seven 
pages (pp. 450-457) from the first part of St Basil the Great’s 26oth 
epistle *, dealing with the most extraneous of topics, namely the tat 
sieaning of Gen. iv 15 ‘Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold’? 

3. Not less obvious, and probably much more serious and lamentable 
are the losses at the beginning and the end of the Chronicle as published. 
About the /acunae at the beginning, some of which have escaped 
observation, I shall speak at length in part III of this paper. Of the 
Jacuna at the end—which has deprived us of the contemporary narrative 
of the two final years of the Chronicle, a.p. 629 and 630 (for the 
restoration of the true year-date, see below), and in the account of the 
preceding year, A. D. 628, has mutilated the correspondence exchanged 

' With the addition, however, of notices from ps.-Epiphanius (and occasionally 
from some other authority) at the end of each article. This order shews that our 
extracts cither came in at an earlier stage of the development of the Chronicle than 
the rest, or else took precedence of them in the mind of the compiler, since these 
other extracts, as having more of a narrative character, would in a Chronicle 
naturally come first. Whether this amounts to a proof, or at any rate an indication 
of probability, that these ps.-Epiphanian extracts were a later interpolation (as 
I have argued, in respect to other extracts, in part I supra), I leave others to _ 
decide. Some suspicion was at first raised in my mind when I noticed that almost _ 
all the other articles extracted from the book on the two Karacraces were put each 
in its separate place, while those on the Prophets were kept together: but possibly 
the Chronicler did this either for his own convenience or with reference to the 
preface : Adov ly cuvréuq prqpovetoa «al raw epopyrar .. . 

? KuplAAov in the edition, following the first hand of the MS. But an early hand 
has correctly observed in the margin, fol. 179 [178] @, BacAciow row peyaAow toriys 
the second part of the same letter stands under St Basil’s name both in the MS and 
in the edition, p, 382. 20. ghana £ ane Consequently the letter to 
Optimus, inserted on the faith of the Chronicle, should be removed from the 
collection of Cyrilline letters in P. G. lxxvii 365. [It should be noted that the 


quotation from St Basil ends only at rdv Xpordv, D457. 8 of he 
not three lines earlier, as the printed text indicates. ] 
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between Chosroes and Heraclius '—I will only say that it is much smaller 
than has lately been asserted to be the case and that it is due to the 
same cause as occasioned another serious lacuna, which has how- 
ever escaped notice hitherto, at p. 724. 7-10. At that point we 
have the following ungrammatical sentence: Tj ody wu«ri Sevrepas 
Sugaovons HdunjOncay airav povdtvAa Siadabeiy riv oKotAKay Hpov Kat 
weacas wpos Tous éxdyvrivav Kai xatréopagtay sdvras Tovs éy Trois povo- 
Erdos ebpeOévras YxAdBovs. By supplying ov« before Advvybyncay, and 
Hipoas xai npérepor (Ilepo. ots Rader) after wxpds rovs, Ducange thought 
he had put everything right, while Dindorf left the text untouched, 
without even marking a /acuna or recording in his notes the second 
supplement of Rader and Ducange. But such or suchlike brief 
€xpansions must seem totally insufficient to any one who reflects 
that, in the midst of a very long and minute description of the siege 
carried on by the Avars against Constantinople in July-August 626, 
the date on p. 724. 7 is still Monday the 4th August (cf. pp. 72%. 4, 
723. 16, etc.), and then, without warning, on p. 725. 15 we suddenly 
find ourselves on the Friday [August 8], at the moment when the very 
rearguard of the Avars is in retreat: while we know in fact that in the 
interval there was fierce fighting both by land and by sea, and that the 
decisive day for the raising of the siege was the 7th August*. Not 
Merely a word or two, but a whole passage of narrative must have fallen 
©ut before érdvrway, of a length and diffuseness proportionate to the 
Paxt that still remains, pp. 724. 9-725, of the description of the battle 
Of the 7th. 
The existence of such a large /acuna is, in fact, confirmed on exami- 
Mation of the Vatican MS. Between the words zpés rovs at the end of 
fo, 295 4, and érovrycay (sic) at the beginning of fol. 296 a, a leaf has 


1 The reproduction in the Bonn edition, pp. 736, 737, is not effected with 
Sufficient accuracy to supply the reader with even approximate knowledge of the 
Number of lines fallen out on each page or of letters on each line: nor is the 
Caution given that the fragment of fol. 301 5 belongs not, like the fragment of 
fol, 3014, to the letter of Chosroes, but to the reply of Heraclius, a point which 
has also escaped the notice of A. Pernice L'imperatore Eraclio [Pubblicazioni del 
R. Istituto di Studi Superiori in Firenze, sezione di Filosofia e Filologia, xxxii, 
A.D. 1905] pp. viii, 172. 

2 Cf. George Pisid. Bellum Avaricum vv. 409-465 sqq. in P. G. xcii 1287 sqq. : 
also the various Synaxaria which make solemn commemoration of the victory, in 
Delehaye Synaxarium Constantinopoktanum 869-876: and the lections of the 
Triodion in P. G. xcii 1349-1352, etc. Whether L. Sternbach Analecta Avarica, in 
Dissert. philol. Acad, litt, Cracoviensis xxx 297 8qq., cited in Delehaye's notes, col. 

3031, had noticed the /acuna, I cannot say, not having up to the present moment 
seen his book. Pernice, of. cit. 145, 146, not noticing either the /acuna or the 
Sevrépas &apaorons, appears to place the defeat of Chron. p. 724. 7-10 on Sunday, 


Aucnat 2. 
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fallen out, the first of the thirty-seventh gathering [AC‘] (conjugate to 
the other lost leaf which followed on the injured fol. 301), and with it 
has perished the narrative of the events of three whole days; and the 
disappearance of this detailed and vivid contemporary narrative can never 
be fully replaced by the other accounts which have come down to us. 
Of the corresponding loss at the end of this gathering, which coincides 
with the end of the whole work, there is less to be said: we know 
nothing as to what facts were related there, and all that we can do is 
to restore, by the help of the title of the Chronicle', and of the model 
on p. 705 sqq., the year-date for the last year (and similarly for the last 
but one) somewhat as follows: "Iv3. y’.«’, pera trarefav ("HpaxAciov 
Atyovorou rd) Wf. (ai dd KB’ Kai aitijs rou iavovapiov pqvis ypdderat) 
ris BarAcias “HpaxXclov véov Kwvoravtivov éros uy’. It must not in any 
case be supposed that this loss extended over a whole.decade, nor must 
we think of filling it up in part by the two notices preserved in Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus de Certmontis II 27. 28 (ed. Bonn, i 6277 
629), as proposed by A. Pernice Z'imp. Eraclio p. xiv, who would pro” 
long the Chronicle ‘at least as far as A.D. 639’. The two notices i=~ 
question by their prolixity, by their divergence in the method fae 
and even more by the presence of seven lexical barbarisms* on 
pages (all of them unexampled elsewhere in the Chronicle), Ror 
quite different authorship: in any case they could have proved abe 
in face of the precise indications of the title, as to the original # 
ad guem of the work, when one considers the facility and 
with which continuations or detached additions are made by the author 
or possessor of a Chronicle. It is true that the title itself- : 
Mommsen and Krumbacher both hold to be original —is ascribed byae*Y 
Pernice to ‘un copista’: but even if it goes back no further than thease 
scribe of our tenth-century MS, he was after all a contemporary of 
Porphyrogenitus, and he must have had before him, when he composequsmed 
or copied the title as we find it to-day, an exemplar of the Chronicle 






i 
4 


Yee Kaos 


1 Tit... fous x Evous ris BacwAeias ‘HpaxAciov Tov ebceBeordrov wal pera twat 
Erovs 16, al un! érovs THs BaowAcias “HpaxAciov véov Kavoravrivov rot aired viod, Iv3. a - 
It is natural to suppose that this title was either that given by the original 
to his work, or was derived from the lost end of the Chronicle. 

2 waTd Ti TeraptyY Tov lovAiov pywds, vd, va’: TH mpwTp TOU tvevaphn pps Ss 
(8’: contrast, as an average specimen of the system followed towards the 
the Chronicle, the following, rovr@ 7 ira, pnvi abbvvaig, xara ‘Pwpalovs Be - oe 
«8, ivd, etc, 

+ yapeAudmor 628. 6, 9: ab-yourréa 628. 11: ypadpAsa and dpéa 628. 14+ a oat 


629. 3, 8: mpalcexoror 629. 4: Adpous 629.9. See Ducange’s Index cerborunt ie” 
barbarorum Chron, Pasch. (in the Bonn edition, ii 538-533). 


‘ Mommsen Chron, Min, i 203: Krumbacher Geschichte d. bya. Literatur ed. 
p- 337: 


a = —— 
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which ended with the twentieth year of Heraclius. We conclude, then, 
that the /acuma at the end of the Chronicle comprises certainly two 
years, but as certainly not more: in other words, the Chronicle, so far 
as our evidence goes, extended to the twentieth year of Heraclius and 
no further. 

4. Next let us notice two /acunmae, no longer subsequent to the 
wnting of the Vatican MS but congenital with it or even older still, 
derived from some archetype, mediate or immediate—if indeed (though 
this seems to me less probable) they do not go back to the very copy 
of the book on the two Karacrdceis used by the author or amplifier of 
the Chronicle. 

In the long article on David and the Psalter etc., at p. 160. 13, 
between the words elpnxdres and érayyeA/ay there have fallen out about 
294 lines of a column of Migne ; lines demanded by the context, as may 
be seen in the parallel passage in Cosmas 249 B-D, and actually pre- 
served in the prologues to the Psalter under the name, sometimes of 
-Osmas, sometimes of Chrysostom’. Again at p. 167. 13, after wpos 
'arépa, 28 more lines are wanting, furnished us by Cosmas 257 B-D, 
f the genuineness of which there can be no question. Now since these 
Vo /acunae no longer come at the end of a leaf of the Vatican MS, but 
’ the middle of a page (foll. 63 4, 66 4), and moreover are almost equal 
t length, and follow one another at no great distance, it is obvious to 
dnjecture that they are the result not of any mistake of the copyist but 
E the loss of two conjugate leaves in the archetype’. 

From this two conclusions naturally follow ; (i) that the extracts from 
re book on the two Karaordoes existed already in the archetype, 
tediate or immediate, of the Chronicle, and so, if they are interpola- 
ons at all, are at any rate interpolations earlier than the date of the 
atican MS (saec. x): and (ii) that the archetype in question had 
aves equivalent to about 28 or 29 lines of Migne. But this latter con- 
usion, however probable, cannot be considered certain, so long as no 
ther congenital /acunae of either the same size or some multiple of it 


1 See above p. 406, n. 4, and S. Cyrillo Codtces graces MSS regiae bibliothecae 
orbonicae i 33. 

3 The interval between the two Jacunae, just seven leaves, amounts to 194 lines 
1 Migne, nearly seven times the length of each lacena. Probably therefore the 
rst and last leaves of a gathering were lost: either the first and ninth of an 
nperfect quinion (i.e. of nine leaves), or the first and last of an ordinary 
uaternion (or quinion) which contained somewhat less (or somewhat more) than 
1e printed text of the Zopographia chrishana. If it were a case of additions, such 
s figures, this would be a point of contact on the part of the chronicler with Cosmas, 
ryhose book was illustrated: in this very case of David there is a figure in the 
lorence MS, and another different one in the Vatican MS, of Cosmas. See 
rarrucci Storia dell’ arte cristiana, plate cxlvi 1, and text iii 71, 75. 
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can be found elsewhere in the Chronicle : for since both the /acwnae s0 
far identified occur in one long article, taken from one and the same 
book, it is not absolutely impossible that they may go as far back as the 
copy of that book used by the Chronicler, and so would be evidence 
of the condition of some archetype of .hat book rather than of the 
Chronicle. The matter is not one of great importance: but for the 
sake of accuracy the possible alternatives had to be pointed out. 
Let us pass now to the fragments of the first leaves. 


III. Zhe so-called Syntagma de Pascha or ‘ Preface’ to the Paschal 
Chronicle. 

The first pieces of the Chronicle are seen even in the printed text ©° 
be ill-preserved at certain points where the editors have marked Jacuna®™" 
but an examination of the MS shews them to have suffered yet othe" 
mutilations, and even to be actually out of place. For (to say nothi 
of lesser injuries) we have not only to point to two more /acunae—d 
respectively to the loss of one leaf and to the erasure of six lines <—" 
another—and to enclose within brackets the diagrams of a i 
later hand on pp. 25-27; but the whole of the first twelve folio=—" 
equivalent to pp. 3-27, turn out to be foreign to the series of thee 
gatherings of the MS, so that the question must be faced whether thee | 
pieces contained on them belong really to the Chronicle (at any r 
to its original author) at all, or whether they were not brought int =” 
connexion with it by pure chance. 

Nor are the results less disconcerting of an attentive reading of the tex 
for that reveals to us another huge /acuna at the end of p, 27, and, wha” 
is more serious, furnishes us with an aim and intention for the work === 
quite different from those commonly accepted and expressed in 
titles Synfagma de Pascha(Petavius), ‘ Preface’ to the Paschal Ct 
(Ducange), and Chronicon Paschaile itself. 








G. MERCATL 


THE BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 


THE distinction between James of Jerusalem, the brother of the=#=" 
Lord, and James the Apostle, the son of Alphaeus, has long beex==— 
accepted by most authorities in England and on the Continent. Thes"™ 
new method applied in the following pages leads to a different but, >"! 
I hope, a more probable conclusion’. 

‘ T reply to no former writers, with the exception of Prof. Mayor's article nc! 
Hastings’s Dict. of the Bible. Since this was published, Dr Zahn’s characteristically >—— 
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the first place I have to assume the generally conceded fact that 
and Lk. independently used Mk. as their principal authority. 
» take Acts to be by the same author as Lk. These premises will 
undly modify our treatment of these authorities. 
Let us first compare skeleton lists of the apostles :— 

Mk. iii 16, Simon Peter and James, and John and Andrew, 


Mt.x 32, Simon Peter and Andrew, (and) James and John, 
Lk. vi 14, Simon Peter and Andrew, and James and John, 


Acts 1 133, Peter and John, and James and Andrew, 
[k, and Philip and Bartholomew, and Matthew and Thomas 
[t. Philip and Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew the publican, 
k. and Philip and Bartholomew, and Matthew and Thomas, 
cts Philip and Thomas Bartholomew and Matthew, 
[k. and James of A. and Thaddaeus and Simon the C, and Judas Isc. 
[t. James of A. and Thaddaeus, Simon the C. and Judas Isc. 


k. and James of A. and Simon the Z. and Judas of J. and Judas Isc. 
.cts James of A. and Simon the Z. and Judas of J. 


ie variations of order are but slight. The three divisions are 
iable. 

ie simplicity of Mk.’s monotonous ‘and’, eleven times repeated, is 
inged in two of the lists for a division into pairs. In the first group 
lverations are easily accounted for. Mk. wished to put the three 
ipal apostles first. Mt. and Lk. preferred to couple the brothers. 
on the other hand, has an order familiar to St Luke and peculiar 
m—Peter, John, James.’ This is a rearrangement of Mk.’s order, 


‘:d discussion has appeared in the sixth volume of his Forschungen sur 
chte des N. T. Canons (1900) pp. 225-363, being no less than 138 pages. 
1 of course often employ his marvellously elaborate materials, but Mayor is 
convenient to use as a typical adversary. Still Zahn, as also Lightfoot 
, will be answered implicitly with sufficient fullness. The great fault in all 
: read on the subject seems to be the habit of treating the N. T. as if it was 
le work by one writer. 
his is undoubtedly the right reading, ‘James, John’ being an early correction. 
ad Mk. invariably give the sons of Zebedee in the order ‘ James and John’, 
less because James was the elder. Lk. and Acts reflect a later usage, when 
s had long since been martyred, and John was still of living authority. Thus 
1as nine times ‘James and John’, and Mt. has reproduced three of these 
ges. Lk. has also reproduced three as ‘James and John’, but has altered 
to ‘John and James’, viz. viii 51, ‘Peter and John and James’ (= Mk. v 37); 
, ‘Peter and John and James’ (=Mk. ix 2); and Acts i 13, ‘Peter and 
and James’ (= Mk. iii 17). ‘Peter and John’ without James occurs five 
times in Acts, viz. iii 1 and 11; iv 13 and 19; and viii 14. It is therefore 
bly this habitual combination ‘Peter and John’ which has produced the 
: repeated alteration of Mk.’s order into ‘Peter, John and James’. The 
tance of John in Acts is further illustrated by the fact that in Mk. and Mt. 
is distinguished as ‘the brother of James’ (Mk. i 19; iii 17; v37; Mt. every 
iv 33; x 2; xvii 1; never in Lk. or Acts), whereas in Acts James is ‘ the 


Se 
































depended on Lk. But it gives a new ar 
reason unknown to us; for St Luke m 
motive *. 
We now come to the third group :— 
1. Mk. iii 18, «ai "TdeBor rdv rod “AApalow wai jaiov 
a. Mt. x 3, "IdewBos 5 rod © “AAgpalov xal @abdaios, 
3. Lk. vi 16, wal "ldeaBov ae 
4. Actsi13, — “IdxwBos ‘Adgaiov 
Mk. rdy Kavavafoy kal lovSav "Ioxapics0, bs wal mapédamev abrdy. 
att: # Kicradis as Contes 3 Seve Se eee 
Lk. rdv xadotpevoy ZpAwriy nai “IodSay "laxdBov xal "I : 


wpotdrns, 

Acts 4 Znhwri): wal "lovdas "laxdiBov, 4a 
ae pestecty ane thes Thelin as 

Jamea’ in Lk. and Acts. Why hes Lk. medal 
must evidently infer that, when he wrote, 1 “US 
brother of John’. We sould have expected “the 200 

Acts was written, Zebedee was dead and forgotten, v 

* The publican ts called Levi by Mk. and.Lk. Mt al 
here identifies this Matthew with the 

4 Which pair did he wish to connect? Probably he w 
I can only suggest that ‘Philip and Thomas’ are j 
sig etateltene ettt mpbegng bye Bede at 
Joon gai ot 6-71 al svat for Pil and 3 163 9-9 
Thomas), while in xiv 5-9 he shews the two joining in interruptir 
words with what we may call objections: the one says, 


way?’ the other supports him, when the answer has be sm 
‘In that case we need not go at all’. They were « vide a ,s 
the fourth evangelist. Were they special friends of one anot 
brothers? or twin brothers? But these are merely c tures. 
sesiyr tut ‘Thonn kaony beoeide Sits Cloha wes eas aa was 
sere reat fbrman tl ga Philp 

friends (John i 45-49), while Thomas is also coupled with the 
cone pepe depp perp ier se 
were of the same city (i 45), and twice mentions them te 
But it is equally possible that St Luke was anxious to f eserve 
mew and Matthew’, and for this he was obliged to shift T oma 
well have been simply the assonance of BapboAepaice's = 


him, == « > 
* The Western reading ‘ Lebbaeus’ may possibly bea aa ne 
Jude, But it is just as likely to be a primitive Western error of a ser 
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as ‘Jude of James’. This is merely to say that in the apostolic band 
there were two Judes, and that one of them was therefore called by his 
other name of Thaddaeus; but when he alone was left, he reverted to 
the name Jude, which he had probably used before he became an 
apostle. We naturally find the later usage in Lk. and Acts, but not 
in Mt. and Mk. Similarly, of the two Simons one was called Cephas 
or Peter. But the other Simon did not die so soon as Iscariot, and 
‘the rock’ was a title of honour; it was therefore not dropped. To 
Thaddaeus no epithet had to be applied, but Jude is distinguished from 
the traitor (who is immediately mentioned in Lk., and in Acts a few 
verses later) as ‘of James’. As the preceding ‘ of Alphaeus’ in Lc. and 
{cts is seen from Mk. and Mt. to signify ‘son of Alphaeus’, we may be 
nclined to suppose Jude to be ‘son of James’, but we need not do so. 

It is further clear that Lk. thinks ‘the Zealot’ a term more compre- 
ensible to a Gentile reader than ‘the Cananaean’, 

As for the order, it is preserved exactly by Mt., and he is consequently 
bliged to pair off Simon with the traitor! 

But Lk. changes the order that he may have the two Judes side by 
Ge for comparison. If we turn to Acts, we shall find the same change 
S in Lk. Here pairing was impossible, since only three apostles were 
*ft of the eleven. There was no necessity for shifting Jude in this 
fase, since the traitor is omitted. Has St Luke taken this order from 
is Gospel, or does he really prefer the order ‘Simon, Jude’ to ‘Jude, 
imon’? He had followed Mk. rather than his own Gospel in the other 
roups, so that there is some reason for thinking this non-Marcan order 
> have a motive. 

At any rate we have in two Gospels ‘James, Thaddaeus, Simon’, 
‘ut in the two Lucan documents ‘James, Simon, Jude’. The three 
ames are in no case separated. 

2. We next take the lists of the Lord’s brethren in Mk. and Mt.— 
t Luke does not give any names :— 


Mk. vi 3, laxdBov xal "Iwoffros wai "Iov8a «al X{pevos. 
Mt. xiii §5, ‘IdewBos wat "Iwonp! nai Sipe al 'lovdas. 


Here Mt. has varied the order of Mk. 

We had found in the lists of the apostles that there were two Jameses, 
wo Judes, two Simons. The names are very common, and we are not 
urprised to find more of them. Still, when we find all three names 
gain in the list of the four brethren of the Lord, we may feel inclined 
o identify one or other of the latter with one of the former. James the 


1 The Western reading (N* D &c.) ‘Iadvvns for ‘Iwof> is a mere mistake, owing to 
he familiarity of the sequence ‘James and John’, Josesis a diminutive for Joseph. 
See Zahn Forsch, vi p. 334 note 2. 
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son of Zebedee, Simon Peter, and Judas Iscariot are out of the question. 
But when we notice that the three available names always occur con- 
secutively, it would seem that we have to compare a group of three with 
a group of four, and a complete identification of the three becomes 
almost inevitable, for the chances against such a triple connexion recur- 
ring accidentally are immensely large. Further, we go on to note that 
in all the lists James is first. This increases the already extreme 
improbability of accident. Again in Mk. the original authority, the 
order of names is the same in both cases :— 

Mk. iii 19, James of A. and Thaddaeus and Simon the C, 

Mk, vi 3, James [and Joseph] and Jude and Simon, 

Surely all doubt is removed. 

But yet further. The order is varied in the secondary documents. 
Lk. and Acts shift Jude the apostle to the last place of the three. 
Mt., who preserves Mk.’s order where he uses Thaddaeus, has als0 
put Jude last among the brethren of the Lord. That is to say, bot 
writers independently insist on the order ‘Simon, Jude’, although M* 
finds ‘Thaddaeus, Simon’ bearable. Thus Mt. for the order of be 
brethren, and Lk. for the order of the apostles, both correct Mk-—~ 
order in the same way. ‘This is surely a remarkable confirnatics™, 
of our conclusion. We must now start afresh, to reach the 
result by another road. 

3. We will take the lists of the brethren to compare them with the? 
sons of a certain Mary :— 

Mk. vi 3, "Ilaxdfov wal “laciros wal lovda wal Elyowos. 

Mt. xiii §5, ‘laxwPBos wai ‘Iwotp wal Sipww wal Iovdas. 
Mk. xv 40, Mapia % ‘IaxwBov rob puxpot wal ‘Iwatjros phryp. 
Mt. xxvii 56, Mapia # rot “IaxwBov wal lah [-p] whrnp. 

It is evident enough that ‘Mother of James and Joses’ is short for 
‘Mother of James and Joses and Jude and Simon’, an unwieldy expres- 
sion which was quite unnecessary, the mention of the two eldest brothers 
being amply sufficient for identification. On the other hand, ‘ Mother 
of James’ would have been ambiguous, for she might have been taken 
for the mother of James and John, It is almost incredible that Prof. 
Mayor (and he is not alone in his view) denies that Mk. xv 4o refers 
back to Mk. vi 3, and that he makes this Mary the mother of the son 
of Alphaeus, whom he distinguishes from the mother of the Lord*, He 


‘ This makes his perversity the more remarkable. He gives James of Alphaeus 
a brother called Joseph. Hence in the fourth group of apostles we get always 
together ‘James, Simon and Jude’, the first of whom has a brother J — 
these four are not to be identified with the four brethren of the Lord, James and 
Joses and Simon and Jude! 
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has not been systematic enough to notice the descending scale of dis- 
tinctions in Mc. :— 
vi 3: [d8eAgpds] “IaxdBov wal "Iwofros wal "lovda xal Xiyewvos. 
xv 40: Mapla } ‘laxdBov rot pucpov Kal “lwoizros piyrnp. 
XV 47: Mapla } "Iwofyros. 
xvi 1: Mapla 4 [rot] "laxwBov. 

First all the brothers were mentioned ; then their mother, the two 
eldest of them being specified; then, a few verses later, it is safe to 
specify one only of her sons. The exhibition of the evidence in this 
diagrammatic form makes Prof. Mayor’s view impossible that ‘we have 
no reason for inferring from the Gospels that she was related to Jesus’. 
On the contrary, St Mark makes it perfectly clear—and intentionally 
clear—that she was the mother of the ‘ brethren’ of Jesus. 

Was she then the mother of Jesus also? Obviously not, for in that 
case she would have been called ‘the mother of Jesus’, not the mother 
of James and Joses, who would have been not merely less important 
but younger than the ‘first-born’. Thus we get a convincing proof that 
the brethren of the Lord were neither sons of the Blessed Virgin nor 
sons of Joseph. 

We also learn that in the ellipse ‘ Mary of James’, ‘ Mary of Joses’, 

the word to be supplied is ‘mother’. 

3. Let us now compare the similar references to Jude :— 

Mk. vi 16, "Iov8ay "IaxdBov (in the list of apostles). 
Acts i 13, ‘lov8as IaswBov (in the list of apostles). 
Jude 1, Tovdas, Incot Xpiorot SovAos, ddeAgds 82 ‘laxdBov. 


With Mk. and parallels as to Mary :— 

BG ke xv 40, M. % "Tas. wal "To. p. xv 47, M. 4 Iwofros xvi 1, M. 4 "laxkBov. 
&, xxvii 56 M. 4 "lax. wal ’Ia. pp. xxvii 61,  dAAn M. XXVvili 1 4 GAAn M. 
he. xxiii 49, no names. xxiii 55, no name xxiv 10, M. 4 ‘lax&Bov. 


In Mk. xv 40 the mention of James and Joses has been prepared by 
the list of brethren vi 3, while xv 40 itself explains the two later passages. 

So Mt. xxvii 56 is explained by the list of brethren xiii 55, and the 
two later passages refer back to it. 

But in Lk. xxiv 10 Mapia % ‘IaxwBov is totally unprepared, and if we 
Bossessed this Gospel only, we should wonder who this James could be. 
We should certainly guess him to be the father or the husband of Mary ; 
yet if he was the son, he might be the son of Zebedee (and in fact 
Mt. xxvii 56 tells us that the mother of the sons of Zebedee was present 
€t the cross). Is there a simple carelessness here on the part of Lk, 
Who has transcribed the words of Mk. without consideration? St Luke 

is not wont to be careless or obscure. 


If we turn to the Jude passages we find a strict parallel. St Luke in 
VOL. VII. Ee 
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both his books has altered ‘Thaddaeus’ into ‘ Jude of James’, with no 
preparation or explanation. Prof. Mayor writes: ‘As to ‘lovéas ‘I a 

no instance is cited for such an omission of the word déeAdos*, and we 
must therefore translate “Judas son of James” with the R. V.’ But 
can Prof. Mayor cite any other instance of an omission of paryp? 
I suppose not. Yet it is certain that ‘Mary of James’ means the 
mother of James, and that ‘ Mary of Joses’ means the mother of Joses. 
The reasons for this usage are sufficiently obvious. This Mary went 
about with our Lord and His disciples, so did her sons. But her hus- 

band probably did not, and was presumably dead. To the disciples 

she was primarily the mother of their companions, and they distinguished 

her as such. 

The same argument applies in the case of Jude. We know of two 
Judes among the apostles, one of whom is always coupled (or ‘ tripled’) 
with the second James. We also know that two of the brethren of the 
Lord were named James and Jude, of whom the former was incompat- 
ably better known. It would be natural, when we find Lc. twice calling 
the apostle ‘Jude of James’, not to assume yet another James, his 
father, but to understand the James just mentioned. But when we 
possess an Epistle whose author describes himself as ‘ Jude the brother 
of James’, it is surely the merest perversity to insist that ‘Jude of 
James’ means anything but ‘brother of James’, as ‘Mary of James’ 
means ‘mother of James’. The father of James is in each case passed 
over as less familiar, and the well-known James is substituted as the 
most distinguished and distinguishing relative of Mary and of Jude 
And the argument holds good even if we consider the Epistle to be 
pseudepigraphic or apocryphal, for it is anyhow very early evidence 
as to the signification of Luke's ‘ Jude of James’. 

But we are obliged to go somewhat further yet. Just as only Luke 
uses ‘Jude of James’ and only Luke has without explanation ‘Mary of 
James’, so only Luke (in Acts) and Paul speak of ‘ James’ without 
distinguishing epithet. It is natural to suppose in all these cases the 
same James to be meant. If so, then Jude the brother of James 's 
necessarily the son of Mary, and therefore the brother of the Lord. We 
have therefore found a second proof that James of Alphaeus and Judé 
of James, the apostles, were the Lord's brethren *. 

1 Zahn has shewn this to be a mistake (Forsch, vi 342 note 1). 

* Prof. Mayor writes: ‘If James, Judas and Simon are all sons of Alphael® 
what a strange way is this of introducing their names in the list of the apostle, 
** James of Alphaeus, Simon Zelotes, Judas of James”! Why not speak of all # 
‘‘sons of Alphaeus”, or of the two latter as “brothers of James"? Why not 
speak of all as “brethren of the Lord”!’ Here Lk. is treated as if he were 
a primary authority! If we turn to Mk. we find ‘ James, the son of Alphaeus and 
Thaddaeus and Simon the Cananaean’; i.e. James needed to be distinguished from 


™ 
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This leads us to another point. Mc.’s use of ‘Mary of James’ is 
easily understood, for James was evidently the eldest son, and is invari- 
ably first mentioned. But why does he once substitute ‘ Mary of Joses’? 
The answer is simple, once we have admitted that her other three sons 
were apostles ; otherwise we cannot explain the expression. Alphaeus, 
her husband, being dead, and the three apostles having detached them- 
selves from ‘father, mother, wife, children, lands’ for the name of 
Christ, Joseph remained the support of his mother. She may well have 
had more than four sons, but Joseph appears from his place in the list 
to have been the eldest after James, and Mary was known as ‘the 
mother of James’, her eldest, or ‘ of Joseph’, the eldest who remained 

We now turn to the evidence of Acts :— 

i 13-14: And when they had entered in, they went up into an upper room 
where they remained, [(that is) Peter and John and James and Andrew, Philip 
and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, James of Alphaeus and Simon Zelotes 
and Judas of James. These all were] continuing instant in prayer of one accord 
With women and Mary the mother of Jesus and with His brethren. 


Probably St Luke is following a written authority. In that case, the 
list of the apostles, which I have bracketed, is his own insertion from 
Mec. and Le. The apostles had been mentioned as witnesses of the 
Ascension, and the sense runs more simply without the names, ‘ 

where they were remaining, and were continuing instant in prayer’. 

But even so the distinction of the ‘brethren’ from the apostles remains 
™aticeable if we suppose only one brother of the Lord, Joseph, who was 
ot an apostle. Still the ‘brethren’ were evidently the earliest of all 
the followers of the Lord, and are distinguished not from, but from 
“mong, the apostles by St Paul. It may be so here, since Mary is not 


his homonym, but Thaddaeus needed no distinction. Lastly comes Simon, already 

Separated from James, who is given his distinctive epithet. 1 turn round upon the 
Qbjector: ‘If the three are not brothers, why are they invariably named together, 
and by Mk. in the same order as the brothers?’ Again he urges: ‘It is especially 
Strange that, if Judas were really known as such [i.e. as the Lord’s brother], he 
should be distinguished in John (xiv 22) merely by a negative, “ Judas, not Iscariot”, 
and in the other Gospels by the appellation “ Lebbaeus” or “‘ Thaddaeus".’ On 
the contrary, it was quite unnecessary to add any further definition to names like 
Thaddaeus or Lebbaeus, which were not ambiguous. In John xiv 22 the negative 
might be urged against Prof. Mayor, for it implies that there were but two Judes, 
Still he might reply (rather weakly, I think) that John supposes it to be known 
from Mk, xiv 17 and Lk, xxii 14, that only the twelve were present at this discourse. 
Tn that case it is obvious that ‘not Iscariot’ was the shortest and simplest distinc- 
tion of Jude from Jude. But if there was no third Jude, there was no object in 
mentioning that he was the brother of the Lord. Such arguments as these of 
Prof. Mayor's seem to imply cither very hasty writing, or a want of effort to 
realize the view opposed to his own. 
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distinguished from ‘women’ as not a woman, while a group of four 
or five brethren only partially included among the apostles is yet more 
naturally distinguished. Besides, here and elsewhere it is likely that 
GdeAgof is a short expression for dde\dol wai ddeAdai'. It is likely 
that where the mother and brothers were present the sisters (unless 
married and settled) were not away. 

i 15: And in those days Peter rose up [and declared that a twelfth apostle 
must be elected from among those] ‘who came together with us in all the time 
when the Lord Jesus came in and went out amongst us, beginning from the 
baptism of John unto the day when He was taken up from us, to become a witness 
of His resurrection together with us.’ 

The conditions are severe: he must have been one of the very first 
disciples, and he must have persevered continuously to the very end. 
There can hardly have been very many who fulfilled these demands. 
The apostles were to choose the man who fulfilled them most perfectly. 
We are at once obliged to think of Joseph, the Lord’s brother, The 
brethren of the Lord are with Him in the very first days and before His 
first miracle (John ii 12), they reappear throughout His ministry, and 
their mother, Mary, was one of the women who followed and ministered 
to the apostolic band (Mc. xv 41, &c.). Joseph was no doubt her com- 
panion then, and also perhaps at the foot of the cross (gid.), She was 
at the sepulchre, and saw the risen Lord (Mt. xxviii 9). Joseph now 
lived with the eleven and women and our Lady, as we have seen, 99 
that he had doubtless been present at the Ascension. It was already 
strange that the second in age of the brothers should be excluded from 
the twelve. Perhaps he had been necessary to his mother. But such 
care might now seem not inconsistent with the office of an apostle, since 
John had been charged to care for the mother of the Lord, and Joseph 
had perhaps one or more younger brothers. It would seem that the 
apostles could hardly pass over the claim of Joseph to inherit the place 
vacated by the traitor. 

In fact, the apostles chose two men, and the first of these is named 
Joseph". Dare we assume that this is the brother of the Lord?’ 

1 I do not suppose that ddeApol can mean ‘Geschwister', but simply that a group 
including sisters is probably implied in the mention of its principal members. 

? Joseph Barsabbas Justus was known by Papias (not, I think, on the authority 
of the daughters of Philip, but on that of Aristion) to have drunk poison without 
taking harm, The Acts of Paul represent him as being at Rome, which is doubtless 
a pure invention, 

* The identification is curiously supported by the Arabic-Coptic Historia J 
fabri lignani (fourth century!), which has in c. 2: ‘Genuit (i.e. Joseph] quoque 
sibi filios filiasque quatuor (nimirum) filios, atque duas filias, Haec vero sunt 
eorum nomina: Iudas, Iustus, Iacobus et Simon. Nomina duarum filiarum (eran?) 
Assia et Lydia’ (Text from Thilo's codex), Here ‘Justus’ is substituted for 


‘Joses’, The list is from Mark, as the order ‘James, Simon’ shews, The 
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Perhaps we may gather that, though the disciples did not venture to 
pass him over, they felt a little doubtful about appointing one whom 
Christ had refused to appoint. They therefore chose the expedient 
of naming two and drawing lots. The lot fell on Matthias, and neither 
Joseph nor his brothers could feel that he had been slighted +. 
He is carefully distinguished by St Luke, not by his father, or mother, 
or brothers, but by his own surnames, and this is more natural. Is 
Barsabbas a patronymic, or is it a name like Boanerges, given by 
Christ? In Acts xv 22 we hear of another Barsabbas, and his name is 
Jude. It is a confirmation of the identification we have just suggested, 
that Joseph the brother of the Lord had a younger brother named 
Jude. ‘The apostles and elders with the whole Church decreed to 
choose men from among themselves and to send them to Antioch with 
Paul and Barnabas, Jude called Barsabbas and Silas, leading men 
among the brethren, writing by their hand....’ It would seem that 
the apostles and presbyters were represented by one apostle and one 
Presbyter. Notice that Jude is always mentioned first (vv. 22, 27, 32). 
‘The envoys were to be ‘leading men’. We shall see (and have partly 
Seen) that the brethren of the Lord were ‘leading men’ among the 
apostles. They were to quiet the minds of the Judaizers at Antioch, 
and to induce them to accept the compromise which had been proposed 
by James, the leader of the Observants at Jerusalem. It would be 
therefore especially fitting that the principal ambassador should be the 
Younger brother of the ‘bishop’ of the believing Jews. In v. 32 we 
Kear that Judas and Silas were prophets. This does not shew that 
®reither was an apostle, for the apostles apparently had this gift in 
‘warying degrees *, but it points out that they could hold their own with 
the prophets who were living at Antioch (xiii 1). The interpolator 
©f the Western text informs us that Jude returned to Jerusalem when 
his mission was accomplished, whereas Silas preferred to remain at 


groundwork of most apocrypha of this kind goes back to the second century. 
‘Whether there is any antiquity behind this particular apocryphon is more debate- 
able. But the identification of Justus Barsabbas with the brother of the Lord may 
just possibly rest on early tradition. 

1 However this may be, it gives at least a natural meaning to the addition of 
‘the brethren of the Lord’ in v. 14. If Joseph had been specially mentioned as the 
twelfth male inhabitant of the house, it would have seemed as though he were 
already informally joined to the number of the apostles. We are shewn instead 
that it was as accompanying his brothers (and naturally his mother, who was one 
of the ‘ women”) that he was lodged with the apostles. 

2 St Paul considered himself to be ‘not a whit behind the chiefest apostles’, 
but he is content to compare his gift of tongues with that of his Corinthian converts 
(1 Cor. xiv 18), and he is twice told by Agabus of events which had not been 
revealed to himself. 
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Antioch. This is what we should expect. The head quarters of the 
apostles were still at Jerusalem ; but Silas, not being an apostle, was 
free to stay on, and eventually to join St Paul’s next expedition. 

The other name of Joseph has now to be considered —dranli@y "Teserss 
It was a surname, and therefore possibly not an alternative Roman name, 
as Saul and John were also called Paulus and Marcus. It appears that 
the eldest brother had the same surname, for 4 dfxatos, which is said by 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, by Hegesippus, Clement of 
Alexandria, &c., to have been the surname of James, and is taken by 
them to be an efitheton ornans, may well be nothing else than a trans- 
lation of "Totoros'. 

We now turn to the mention of James in Acts. The distinction 
between the two apostles of that name in ch. i is borrowed from Mc. 
Next we are told in ch. xii that Herod killed James the brother ot 
John with the sword, Then in the course of the same chapter we find 
that St Peter, after his release from prison, tells the many persons 
assembled in the house of Mary the mother of John Mark to inform 
‘James and the brethren’ of the miraculous event. ‘This points to the 
‘bishop’ (as in after days he was called) and the Church. Only two 
Jameses had been mentioned; we had just heard of the death of one 
of them. Every reader will be inclined to assume this James to be 
the survivor. St Luke is too careful a writer to have introduced a 
new James without explanation; but here we find no surname, 00 
patronymic, no mark whatever of identity". Again, we are told in xv 15 
that at the Council of Jerusalem ‘James answered saying . . .’ without 
comment. Though Dr Hort was doubtless right in asserting that James 
did not preside at the Council*, yet James offers to compromise 00 
behalf of the Jewish Christians, evidently as their leader, A third time 
we hear of ‘ James’ without an epithet (xxi 18), where he is clearly the 

' In Col, iv 11 it is conceivable that Jesus Justus, who was of the circumcision, 
may be a relation of the same family, since Jesus is also a family name. He might 
be a son of Jude (Heges, ap. Euseb. H. £. iii 20), and father of the men who were 
brought before Domitian, But this is mere conjecture, (We may note that in the 
genealogy of Le. there are two Josephs, a Judas, a Jodas, and a Jesus, besides the 
Patriarchs Jacob and Judah.) 

* Zahn has objected to a similar argument that in Acts viii 5 ‘Philip’, without 
addition, is named as going down to Samaria, and only in xxi 8 do we gather that 
he was of the seven, not of the twelve. But xxi 8 does mof tell ws this, while 
viii had made the matter perfectly clear: ‘They were all dispersed through the 
countries of Judaea and Samaria, except the apostles’. When in ». 5 we are told 
that it was Philip who went in Samaria to the city Samaria, we must be very 
careless if we doubt that Luke meant the evangelist and not the apostle, Zahn's 
other instance, Lk, xxii 31, is absurd, for every one knew that Simon the Cananacan 


was not the chief of the apostles (Zahn Forsch. vi 361). 
* The Christian Ecclesia p. 79. 
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head of all the presbyters of Jerusalem. Is St Luke nodding, or does 
he mean us to identify him with the son of Alphaeus? 

We have done with Acts, and we turn to St Paul. He tells us, when 

referring back to a period when two apostles called James were alive, 
that the risen Saviour ‘was seen by James, then by all the apostles’ 
(1 Cor. xv 7). ‘Apostles’ may be used in a large sense, so I do not infer that 
James was an apostle. But the use of ‘ James’, simply, seems to point 
to a time when only one important James was known, or when one 
James was of paramount importance. If we turn to Gal. ii we find 
a James who is put by the side of the two chief surviving apostles, 
Peter and John, as a ‘pillar’. Gal. i 19 tells us that this was ‘the 
brother of the Lord’, for no one can doubt that the same James is meant. 
It is impossible to doubt that this is the James whom the Corinthians 
would understand to be mentioned in 1 Cor. xv 7 as having seen the 
risen Christ. He must be the same as the James whom we saw in a lofty 
position at Jerusalem. We therefore learn that when Luke and Paul 
wrote, James the brother of the Lord needed no distinguishing mark 
to his name, he had no rival. The son of Zebedee was dead; St Luke 
seems to identify the brother of the Lord with the son of Alphaeus ; 
but anyhow, if the identification were denied, we should have to suppose 
that James of Alphaeus had set out to preach in some country beyond 
the limits of the Roman Empire, leaving the brother of the Lord as 
* James’ pure and simple. 

Contrast this with Mk. and Mt., who never mention any James with- 
©ut some mark of identification. As usual, these two represent the 
earlier usage, and Lk., Acts, Paul the later’. 

We now have the clearest light thrown on the question why St Luke 
alone has the vague expression ‘Jude of James’ (twice repeated) and 
the unexplained ‘Mary of James’. In his day and St Paul’s day every 

One knew that the ‘bishop of Jerusalem’ was meant. He was therefore 
son of Mary and brother of Jude the apostle. Thus our former con- 
clusions are made certain *, 

« A case in point was Thaddaeus in Mt. Lk.=Jude in Lk., Acts, Jo., Jude. 

A good instance is the word ‘apostles’ for the twelve, once each in Mt., Mk., 
but in Lk., Acts, Paul frequent, So also é «ipios is never used of Christ in Mt., Mk. 
(unless perhaps Mk. xi 3 and parallel Mt. xxi 3), but regularly in Lk., Acts, Paul. 

1 Two other passages of St Paul have to be considered. Prof. Mayor objects to 
St Jerome's proof that James was an apostle from Gal. i 19; for he says that 
‘other of the apostles saw I none save (el! wi) James the Lord's brother’, may 
mean ‘unless you count James among them’. A second plea is more effective, 
and I fully admit it, viz. that ‘apostles’ is perhaps used to include more than the 
twelve. The passage is therefore not necessarily in my favour. 

Again 1 Cor, ix 5: ‘The rest of the apostles and the brethren of the Lord and 

(Cephas’ is apparently an ascending scale, as St Chrysostom saw: ‘the apostles, 
and among them even the brethren of the Lord, and even Cephas’, Again 
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It is necessary to notice that our results—i.e. cumulative proof that 
three of the brethren of the Lord are to be identified with apostles, and 
that they were the sons of Mary and Alphaeus, not of the Blessed Virgin 
or of St Joseph by a former wife—have so far been obtained without 
using the text of St John about Mary of Clopas, Yet Prof. Mayor had 
so far underrated the evidence against his view as to declare that, if 
St Jerome’s interpretation of that passage is incorrect—and it is not 
certain—‘then the foundation stone of the Hieronymian theory is 
removed, and the whole fabric topples to the ground’. Were it not 
that Prof. Mayor’s arguments are simply those of Helvidius, and that 
he has no others, I should suppose he knew St Jerome’s arguments only 
at second hand'. For though (de Ferp. Virg. B. M. adv. Helo. 19) 
St Jerome begins by quoting the verse of St John, it is so far from being 
his only argument, that he instantly adds that James the brother of the 
Lord, whether an apostle or not, is called by Scripture the son of Marty; 
for he does not suppose any one could doubt her sons ‘ James 
Joses’ to be the brethren of the Lord, and Helvidius expressly 
it. St Jerome goes on to argue that she was not the Lord’s mother, 
His mother’s sister (c. 19), otherwise she would have been called 2 * 
mother (c. 20). He adds that Ae wi// not insist on the identification __ 
Mary of Clopas with the mother of James and Joses, as it is 0 
enough that the latter was not the mother of Christ. Thus he refuses © 
rest his case upon the ‘foundation stone’ which Prof. Mayor io 
to him. It follows that Prof. Mayor has further libelled St Jerome 
attributing to him a change of mind in his Commentary on Galatia", 
and his Epistleto Hedibia. Prof. Mayor shews the same marks of has 
in his treatment of the Doctor of Bethlehem as in his confused di 
of the New Testament evidence, and both are unworthy of his great ee 
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deserved reputation. 

We now come to the objections which he has borrowed from the >" 
homo rusticanus et vix primis guogue imbutus litteris to whom St Jerome 
replied. The main ones are, of course, ‘knew her not until’ and ‘firs 
born son’. I do not think they are worth answering except in a note> —_ 
They are clearly founded on false logic. 


‘apostles’ might have a larger sense. But an eminent position seems to ba 
accorded to the ‘brethren'*, 

! Lightfoot similarly speaks of the identification of Mary of Clopas with Marya=— 
Mother of James as the ‘pivot’ or as the ‘keystone’ of St Jerome's thor 
(' Brethren of the Lord’ in Comm. on Galatians, reprinted in Dissert. on the Apost=—— 
Age p. 8 and p. 12). We may perhaps infer that Mayor has followed Lightfoom= 
without sufficient caution. 

* 1. Mt. i 24: wal ob« byivmoxey abri tws [ob] érexev ulév. After dealing with Bp 
Pearson's classical instances of ‘until’ (he might have added St Jerome's), he 
says, ‘It is difficult to believe that a man of Pearson's ability can have been blind 
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We now come to the evidence of St John. 

John ii 12: ‘He and His mother and His brethren and His disciples 
went down to Capernaum.’ There is no question of apostles here, as 
they had not yet been chosen, but the ‘ brethren’ are distinguished from 
the newly called disciples—John, Andrew, Peter, Philip and Nathanael. 


John vii 1-5: And after these things Jesus walked in Galilee, for He was not 
willing to walk in Judaea, because the Jews sought to kill Him. Now the feast 
of the Jews scenopegia was nigh. His brethren therefore said to Him, Go from 
hence, and get Thee into Judaea, that Thy disciples also may see the works that 
Thou doest; for no one doeth anything in secret when he wishes to be in public. 
. .. For neither did His brethren believe on Him. 


This passage tells very strongly against Prof. Mayor, who distinguishes 
the ‘brethren’ from the disciples. ‘Does he think the speech of the 
“ brethren’ was ironical? or that they wished their Brother to be killed 
by the Jews? Evidently any disgrace to Him would react upon them- 
selves. It follows that they wished to persuade Him to shew Himself 
to the world in order to get glory for Himself and them. ‘Belief’ is 
opposed not only to utter disbelief, but to doubt also, and to want of 
faith. Dr Sanday has called attention in another connexion to the 
graduated scale which we have to apply to St John’s use of the verb 
srvoreiw: ‘He has but one word to denote all the different stages of 
belief.’? The ‘brethren’ believed Jesus to be a great Prophet who 


to the difference between two kinds of limit, the mention of one of which suggests, 
while the mention of the other negatives, the future occurrence of the action 
spoken of’. It was not necessary to accuse Pearson of bad faith, but it was 
necessary to see that a third category is far more common, which neither suggests 
nor negatives the future occurrence. The sense of the main clause is the sole 
means of knowing what is to happen after the limit set to ‘until’, the ‘until’ 
clause being of its own nature simply indeterminate. Now in Mt. i 24 the sense 
of the main clause gives us no help. The evangelist wished to express that the 
son who was born was on ex virili semine, but he had no intention of itforming 
us whether sexual intercourse between the husband and wife took place later or 
not. But we know at least that he did not think the ‘ brethren of the Lord’ James 
and Joseph to be sons of this marriage. 

2. Lk. ii 7: ‘The natural inference drawn from the use of the word spwréroxoy 
in Lk. ii 7 is that other brothers or sisters were born subsequently, otherwise 
why should not the word povoyerfs have been used?’ So also Zahn, p. 335. The 
logic here is still more at fault. St Jerome had pointed out the flaw: spwréroxos 
implies that there were no elder sons or daughters, but does not, like ‘eldest’, 
imply also that there were younger ones. But a second flaw is more serious. 
Prof. Mayor has not even understood St Luke’s point. The evangelist has no 
idea of telling us that Mary had other sons or had not, but he does intend to 
inform us that this was her first child, who needed, as the first-born, to be 
presented to the Lord, as he relates in v. 22. That verse would have been 
incomprehensible had zpwrdéroxos not preceded. (Movoyerfs would, of course, have 
given the same information indirectly, but directly it refers to a thought that was 
not in St Luke’s mind at all.) 

1 The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel p. 161. 
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modern slang) might also seem to cast a slur on the ‘brethren of the 
Lord’, and it is certain that St Luke avoided everything which was dis- 
honourable to the apostles. But in the passage we have just been 
discussing St John seems to take it up, and explain that the ‘brethren’ 
had very imperfect faith. As to the passage of Mk., we must under- 
stand paivera: by the context’. Christ was surrounded by the multitude 
even in the house, and it was impossible to prepare a meal. The 
brethren say ‘He is really going too far; we must check this enthu- 
siasm’. They believed in Him, but were afraid of His being carried 
away into exaggeration ; just so in John they thought He had grown 
timid *. 

We now arrive at the final point. Mk. tells us (vi 1-3) that Jesus 
went into ‘His own country’, and His disciples followed Him. He 
taught in the synagogue, and the people marvelled: ‘Is not this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary and brother of James and Joses and Judas 
and Simon? and are not his sisters here with us?’ St Matthew copies, 
only characteristically bringing in St Joseph, by changing ‘ the carpenter’ 
into ‘the carpenter’s son’ (it is to be remembered that Mt. i-ii is told 
from the point of view of Joseph), Mt. xiii 55. 

On the other hand, Lk. iv 16 f relates the incident from a different 


2 If the expression were in Lk., we should take it literally. But Mk. is vivid 
and lifelike; he gives us the very words which describe the feelings of the 
scandalized brothers who wanted to lay the table for dinner! 

? In Mt. xii 46-50, Prof. Mayor discovers a distinction of the brethren from the 
disciples, proving that they were not disciples: ‘And stretching forth His hand to 
His disciples, He said: Behold My mother and My brethren’. Let us turn to 
Mt.’s source, Mk. iii 31: ‘And His mother and His brethren came, and standing 
without sent unto Him calling Him. And the multitude sat about Him; and 
they say to Him, Behold Thy mother and Thy brethren. And answering them 
He said: Who is My mother and My brethren?’ &c. In the same chapter there 
had been described the crowding of the multitude into the house, and the distress 
of His brethren because it was dinner-time. Here again the picture is life-like. 
Jesus is thronged by the multitudes who sit around Him listening. His mother 
and brethren cannot pierce the circle, or are afraid to interrupt, but they send 
a message. Evidently vv. 22-30, which give the charge brought by the ‘scribes 
from Jerusalem’, are parenthetic, the subject being suggested by the brethren’s 
accusation paiveraz, v. 31 continues the story. His mother and brethren were 
determined that they would dine, and so should He. They interrupt His discourse, 
‘And looking round about os them who sat about Him He saith: Behold My 
mother and My brethren’, &c. (Here we see that the ‘disciples’ in Mt. who 
are distinguished from the ‘brethren’ are not the apostles but the multitudes. 
Might not Prof. Mayor have discovered this for himself?) It appears that they 
would wait no longer for the meal. It is characteristic of a mother not to allow 
her son to tire himself and take no food. But His meat was to do the will of 
Him who sent Him and to finish His work; He must be about His Father’s 
business; and so He declares that His relationship with those whom He has to 
teach and to serve is closer than any relationship of flesh and blood. 
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source, and the remark of the people becomes simply: ‘Is not this these 
son of Joseph?’ Still it may seem that the omission by Lk. of Mk. vi == 
was intentional. Did not that verse seem to imply that Mary the mothemmm, 
of Jesus was also mother of James and Joses and Jude and Simon?" 

Again, Mk. xv 40 says that Mary the mother of James and Jose, 
stood beneath the cross. Here Helvidius inferred that the mothea_— 
of Jesus was again meant. Lk. always avoids ambiguities. Though» 
Mt. reproduces the verse, Lk. omits to give the names of any of thee 
women. It was known that the mother of Jesus was beneath His cross, 
but not at the sepulchre on the morning of the resurrection, so that im 
xxiv 10 Lk. is willing to reproduce Mk.’s ‘Mary of James’, We hawe 
seen that he felt able to leave the expression without explanation, though 
he had never given the names of the brethren of the Lord. 

This explanation of the evangelist’s method may seem fanciful. I 4° 
not myself think it is more than barely possible. But at least it would 
seem that Lk.’s omission did not escape the lynx-eyed objectors to Me 
to whom Jn. habitually replies. They probably represented Mk.'s wo!" 
as liable to misunderstanding, possibly as erroneous. : | 
St John was bound to supply an explanation in his own Gospel. = 
does so in ch. xix 25, 

Mk. had given the names of the women who were ‘looking on = = 
off’ at Calvary. Mt. had copied him. Lk. had omitted the names, 
had given from another authority the names of the women who w 
with Jesus in Galilee, and he repeats this after the resurrection. Let ™ 
compare these four lists with that of John :— 

Mk. xv 40, Mary Magd. and Mary mother of J, and J. and Salome, 

Mt. xxvii 56, Mary Magd. and Mary mother of J, and J. and the mother cae 
children, 

Lk. viii 3, Mary Magd. and [Joanna] and [Susanna]. 

Lk, xxiv ro, Mary Magd. and [Joanna] and Mary of James, 








In this last passage a comparison of the context shews that Lk. is 
following Mk. and has added Joanna from his other authority. John 
xix 25 has: ‘ Now there stood by the cross of Jesus, His mother and His 
mother’s sister, Mary of Clopas and Mary Magdalene.’ 

Mary Magdalene is in all the lists. Mary of James in all but Lk. 
viii 3, which refers to another period, and is independent of the other 
lists. ‘The ‘mother of Zebedee’s children’ is evidently an explanation 
of Salome, as Mt. closely follows Mk., and would not have omitted 
Salome’. 

The three Synoptists agree in having two Maries. The fourth Gospel 

' For the name of the mother of Jesus is given by Mark in this single passage 
only. 

4 So Lightfoot, Mayor, Zahn, and most others of all views. 
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b=a= three. Unless we are to assume that there were four Maries 
f@<—>t of the cross (or afar off), we must identify Mary of Clop< 
tha nother of James and Joses. 
Lt is seen, therefore, that St John is replying to the possible obj 
‘@ St Mark’s two passages. James and Joses were not sons 
waesther of Jesus, for the latter was a distinct person from Mar 
tother, who was the wife of Clopas, We have therefore from § 
amaother argument for the ‘brethren’ not being sons of the ] 
Virgin or of St Joseph. ; 

We may go yet further. Mayor, Lightfoot, and many others 
that Clopas and Alphaeus are only two different transliterations 
Aramaic Chalphai. If so, we get a new argument that James t 
©f Mary and brother of the Lord was the apostle, the son of Aly 
This point is fortified by the consideration that John would n 
Stu Bstituted ‘of Clopas’ for the very definite and (I should have tk 
UMnistakeable ‘mother of James and Joses’ unless it added a new 
©f identification. He must have supposed Clopas well known, a 
when writing for a later generation. Presumably it was to Mk.’s 

“Ad phaeus’ that he is intentionally referring. If this is so, he is as: 

*© Tenown that the brethren of the Lord were apostles, and is emph 

fact that this Mary was their mother by the mention of her hus 
| non name instead of the frequent names of her sons’. 

‘Wie have therefore now got from this verse an additional arg 

inst Prof. Mayor’s Helvidian view, and another against his dist 

“> brethren’ from apostles, without yet assuming that Mary of 
Was the sister of the mother of Jesus, though he considers tl 
S=sttification to be the ‘foundation stone’ of the Hieronymia 

Rach I uphold! 

| We come at last to this quite secondary point. Does John 

DMCs Gr three? We saw Mt. and Acts divide Mk’s 
ne I confess I do not see myself how Chalphai (1 Macc. xi jo=Xaig 
@ KAwnas. Zahn parallels “AAgoios with ‘Alfius Iuda’ from a Ne 
QE ription and the faenerafor Alfius (naturally a Jew!) of Horace (Epod. 
<« ~~ also shews that in Hebrew letters ‘Cleopatra’ and ‘Theodoros’ 
~ aie " and ‘Thodoros’, so that KAwwas=KAcowas for KAedérarpos | 
— But this is only against the identification of the names, not agai 
tay, “Bre persons. It seems natural that ‘Chalphai’ should have been trans! 
is Mik. in the usual way 'AAdpaios (or ‘AAdaios as W. H. prefer,—but ‘ Alfius 
= rhaps against this), but that that individual himself should have taken as 
“Sane a name closely corresponding with his Hebrew name, just as Saul | 
a7 name (in this case Roman) ‘Paulus’, and Joseph Barsabbas wa 
ha. again very similar in sound to the shortened form Joses, Possibly ‘ 
Been taken as a Greek name by his uncle St Joseph, and this is why 
Bean led to call the latter dieaos (i 19). But this seems too fanciful, tl 

"Te Bas explain the derivation of the name to the whole family, 
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apostles into couples. Does Jn. give two pairs? If so, we might, 
with Mayor, identify ‘His mother’s sister’ with Salome, mother of James 
and John and wife of Zebedee. This vague way of referring to his 
own mother would be exactly in keeping with the evangelist’s cryptic 
references to himself. 

Yet I think the preponderance of probability is very strongly in favour 
of the other view. The division into pairs which pertains to the literary 
style of Mt. and Le. is as alien from the elaborately simple style of Jn. 
as it is from the almost colloquially simple style of Mc. Besides this, it 
is not even good style to divide less than six members into pairs; with four 
it has an exceedingly bad effect. Even Mt., who has been so rigorousin 
coupling the apostles, refuses to couple the four brethren of the Lord, 
but repeats the xai between all (xiii 55). There seems therefore no 
reason for refusing to read the sentence in the more obvious manne} 
as giving three persons only. 

But this is further confirmed by its fulfilment of our expectata« 
that Jn. would explain the apparent difficulty in Mc. more cco 
pletely. First, the statement that there were three distinct Mamma 
present becomes more direct. Secondly, Jn. replies to the questicos=0" 
‘If the brethren of the Lord were really sons of Clopas and Mary =" “ 
James”, were they only metaphorically called His brethren, or w=" 
they near relations?’ He seems to answer that they were first cousim= == 

Prof. Mayor replies: ‘Where do we find two sisters with the saa! 
name?’! But what if they were sisters-in-law? Was Jn. likely to u 
any other expression, unless he wished to make his sentence mm 00 
longer? The common and natural view is that Clopas was the brom==the 
of Joseph*. We know that it was usual to repeat the same name=—=5 jp 


1 Not that such a thing is impossible. I read in arecent work, The Exctineccioy 
of the Ancient Hierarchy, by the Rev. G. E. Phillips, p. 145, with regard to Bishop 
White of Winchester, in the reign of Queen Mary: ‘The bishop and the alderman, 
though brothers, both bore the Christian name of John." For other instances 
the author refers to the editor of Machyn's Diary (Camden Soc.) p. 378, who 
however merely states that ‘to this there are many parallels’, Those who believe 
3 John to be addressed to a lady called Electa, believe that she had a sister of the 
same name ! 

* But we still have to explain the origin of the misleading expression of Mk. 
which he took doubtless from the lips of Peter. ‘His mother and his brethren’ 
are put together so very frequently in all the evangelists (the passages need not 
be given over again here), that we infer a single household. Mayor is wrong in 
deducing this from the single verse, Jn. ii 12, for precisely in that verse the newly 
made disciples are added to the company, so that nothing is proved as to a Special 
relation of the mother and the brethren. Yet the general impression from Mk. is 
decidedly that the brethren lived with the Blessed Virgin. But their own mother 
was certainly frequently with the party (cp. Lk, viii 1-3, where we see that the 
women followed Christ about in Galilee,—Mary of James was surely among the 
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‘he same family (Lc. i 61); now the father of Joseph was James (Mt. i 
16, who is most accurate about Joseph), and his two eldest nephews are 
James and Joseph’. 

This view has the earliest patristic testimony in its favour. Hege- 
sippus, in the second century, makes Symeon, second bishop of Jeru- 
salem, the son of Clopas*. He infers in the next sentence that Symeon 
was the son of the Lord’s uncle (6eitos), clearly meaning that ‘ Mary of 
Clopas’ was the same as the sister of the Lord’s mother. But not own 
sister, for Eusebius tells us that Hegesippus made Clopas the brother 
of Joseph®. Yet Prof. Mayor thinks Hegesippus is in favour of his own 
view ! 

On the other hand, it is not clear that Hegesippus looked upon 
either James or Symeon as apostles (Eusebius apparently did not), 
or that he even means to imply that they were brothers. Still, he 
seems to call James a cousin of the Lord: xal pera ro papruppcat 
‘IdxwBov rov Sikarov ws cai 6 Kuptos éri 16 aire Adye, waduy 6 éx Oeiov 
avrov Supewv 6 ro Kwa xabiorata éricxoros: bv wpoébevro wdvres, 


‘many others’ v. 3, as she was one of those who followed Him to Jerusalem, 
xxiv 49 and parallels). Do we not gather that after the death of Alphaeus Clopas, 
the widow with her children lived with her brother-in-law Joseph, who adopted, 
or practically adopted the sons and daughters? St Jerome has given examples 
(from which Mayor admits he cannot escape) of the use of ‘brother’ in the O.T. 
to mean cousin ; but that such a usage was regularly observed in the case of ‘the 
brethren of the Lord’ seems inevitably to suggest that they had been brought up 
with Jesus in the house of Joseph. We do not know when Joseph had died, nor 
when Alphaeus had died. But Jesus was regularly looked upon as the son of 
Joseph, while the brethren are seldom called the sons of Alphaeus, whose memory 
may seem to have grown dim. We may even from this perhaps infer that he had 
died in their infancy, while the references to Joseph suggest that the recollection 
of him was quite recent. Again, the first two chapters of Mt. relate no visions of 
Elizabeth or of Mary, but the dreams of St Joseph, his actions, and the events in 
which he took part. We infer that it was not the Blessed Virgin who preserved 
the memory of them. Was it not probably James, his eldest adopted son? And is 
there not a real tradition behind the title Protevangelium Iacobi! And was not the 
importance of the ‘brethren of the Lord’ due more to their intimacy with Jesus 
than to their blood-relationship and Davidic descent? 

' It is useless to speculate who the Cleopas who went to Emmaus may have 
been, but it is not unnatural to imagine that he was a fifth ‘brother of the Lord’, 
having his father’s name. (It is of course possible that he was the father himself, 
and brother of St Joseph.) Zahn accepts as likely to be true tradition the name 
of ‘Simon’ for the other pedestrian, which Origen seems to have found in his 
text. It seems to me, on the contrary, quite certain that Origen simply read 
Aéyowres for Aéyorras in Le. xxiv 34, with Codex Bezae. Dr Zahn has failed to 
realize how frequently D stands alone among existing Greek MSS in testifying to 
second-century Western readings; and it is obvious that Origen frequently used 
a Western text. 

3 Cp. Euseb. H. E. iii 32 and iv 32. 3 Jb. iii 11. 
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6vra dveyuov tod Kupiov devrepov', We might render the last clause = 
‘whom all appointed second [bishop] because he was the cousin of the= 
Lord’, But it is more natural to translate: ‘to whom all gave the= 
presidency, being another cousin of the Lord.’ For Hegesippus tells== 
us that later the grandsons of Jude, after having been brought before== 
Domitian (iii 19), €pyovra: otv aright omevarnemtc ine 
kal dard yévovs Tou Kupiov (iii 32), and Jude he describes as 6 xara odpea — 
Aeydpevos adrod [rot Swrijpos| adeAdos, i.e. not really His brother, and 
therefore His cousin. 

More is related about the brethren of the Lord by Julius Africanus, 
and he is evidently using information gathered from Hegesippus, from 
whom we know that he borrowed on another occasion*. But Hege- 
sippus himself is clearly dependent on a written source, later than the 
Barchochebas war of 135. It is difficult to suggest a mame for this 
authority. Ariston of Pella would hardly have recorded such matters 
in his dialogue, and we have no information as to any other writing of 
his. Possibly the source was Aramaic. It certainly gave a mythical 
history of the death of James *, but there must be some better tradition 
behind the accounts of the der7roovver and their ancestors, for this brings 
us to a later period near Hegesippus’s own time. 

Now the important matter is what this source handed down, not 
whether Hegesippus made all the inferences he might have made. Now 
his facts are the following: 1. James, the brother of the Lord, was first 
bishop of Jerusalem. Perhaps he was implied to be a cousin of the 
Lord, as we saw. 2. Simeon, the second bishop, was a cousin of the 

1 Euseb, H. £. iv 22. 

1 7b. i 7 (Letter of Africanus to Aristides). The harmonizing of the two 
Gospel genealogies is clearly Africanus’s own work, and he used a mutilated 
form of Lc.’s list, which omitted Levi and Matthat, as did Irenaeus, Eusebius and 
Ambrose, (As these three writers used a Western text, we infer that Africanus 
also used a Western text.) The second part of the letter, about the Seewdour: 
or ‘relations of the Lord’ corresponds exactly with Hegesippus's statement that these 
relatives were made heads of churches. It is certain that Africanus calculated his 
dates for the Roman bishops from the years of reign given in the list of Hegesippus, 
the discrepancies being due to the incorrectness of Africanus’s imperial chronology 
(as I shewed in Revue Bénéd., Jan. 1902). I note that R. Knopf, in his recent 
work Das nachapostolische Zeitalter, p. 27, suggests that perhaps all or most of the 
Judaeo-Christian bishops of Jerusalem were deoréourci. That some of them were 
so is certainly probable. The successor of Symeon is Justus—probably one of the 
same family. Among the twelve remaining names we find another Justus, a Joseph 
and a Jude (Euseb. iv 5). Though Lightfoot pointed out that there were once 
a larger number of Popes in a shorter space of time than is the case with these 
bishops, I cannot but agree with Harnack, Turner, Knopf, and most others, that 
this is not a list of successive ‘monarchical' bishops. The list was doubtless 
age by Eusebius from Hegesippus. 

. ti 23. 
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Lord, and son of Clopas, uncle of the Lord. 3. Clopas was brother of 
St Joseph. 4. Jude, who had grandsons in Domitian’s time, was called 
the brother of the Lord, and was really of His race. We must now 
make the inferences which Hegesippus, so far as he is preserved by 
Eusebius, does not seem to have made. 

1. James and Jude are evidently identified with the brethren of the 
Lord (James and Joseph and Judas and Simon), and James in particular 
with the eminent personage in Acts and Paul. 2. Clopas is uncle of 
the Lord, the husband of Mary (John xix 2§) and father of James and 
Joseph (Mk. and Mt.). 3. Simeon (or Simon), who is son of Clopas, 
is therefore the brother of James and Joseph. 4. We have, therefore, 
three of the four names as sons of Mary and Clopas, while we have 
separately James and Jude as two of the brothers. 

We consequently infer with safety that Hegesippus’s source made 
James and Jude, as well as Simeon, sons of Clopas and cousins of the 
Lord. 

Were they represented as apostles? Note that the three mentioned 
are precisely those whom we have concluded to be apostles, Joseph 
being unmentioned in the quotations from Hegesippus. This does 
not prove, but it at least suggests, that they were indeed the three 
apostles, for otherwise the omission of Joseph is an extremely remarkable 
coincidence. Thus we have gained for our elaborately argued deductions 
from the New Testament the confirmation of Palestinian tradition in the 


middle of the second century '. 
J. CHAPMAN. 


1 I see no reason for examining later tradition on this point, as the Fathers are 
well known to be divided. Origen followed the Gospel of Peter and the Protev. 
of James in making the ‘brethren’ sons of Joseph by a former wife; Clem. Al. 
had held the same view, Adumér. in Ind. ed. Zahn Forsch, iii p. 83 (see his note 
Pp. 95-96). Most Greek Fathers naturally followed Origen, as the Latins followed 
St Jerome. 

As to the other point, the perpetual Virginity, Prof. Mayor is obviously wrong 
in denying that it can claim continuous tradition. Besides Helvidius, Jovinian 
and Bonosus, he has only Tertullian to cite, whose many singular and absurd 
views are notorious (and his meaning is not beyond all doubt). But, says Prof. 
Mayor, ‘Origen .. . does not claim any authority for his own view, but only argues 
that it is admissible’ (Comm. in Mi. xii 55). He repeats his view Hom. 7 in Luc., 
and Frag. in Joh. li 11, No. xxxi (ed. Preuschen, p. 506; Corder, p. 75), while in 
Tom. iin Joh. 4 (6) (Preuschen, p. 8) he has: el ydp obdels vids Mapias ward rovs 
typus wept abris 8ofd{ovras f “Incots xrA, where ips must mean ‘orthodoxly’. 
Again Prof. Mayor writes: ‘ Even Basil the Great . . . still holds the belief in the 
Virginity, not as a necessary article of faith, but merely as a pious opinion.’ Here 
the carelessness is outrageous. The author of the passage he cites (Hom. sn s, 
Christi generationem, ii. p. 600, ed. Garner , who is not Basil at all, declares that 
Mary’s virginity post partum was not necessary to the truth of the Incarnation 
(since it was subsequent)—a very obvious statement—but that the denial of it 
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ar presentation of those points in the Gospel portrait of Christ which 
‘hibit him as truly man. Gregory refers to the indications of a 
aman will, human ignorance, growth in knowledge, submission to 
Mmptation, shrinking from death, and the sense of derelection, as 
‘oving that Christ underwent a true human development. and shared’ 

the natural feelings of humanity (see Antirrh. 11, 14, 24, 32). 
Specially important is the language (Antirrk. 32) in which Gregory 
teaks of the contrast between the two wills, one of which shrank 
Om death through human weakness, and the other endured it. 
urther than this, Gregory uses language which has been thought 
' represent the human nature assumed by Christ as fallen or sinful 
4’man nature. The passages are as follows :— 

(a) Antirrh. c. 26, where Gregory says that God ‘with a. view to 
e destruction of sin, was blended with human nature, like a Sun 

it were making His dwelling in a murky cave and by His presence 
ssipating the darkness by means of His light. For though He took 
ir filth upon Himself, yet He is not Himself defiled by the pol- 
tion: but in His own self He purifies the filth’. Then follows 
quotation of John i 5. 

This passage is net decisive. For with the assertion that God took 
| Him ‘our filth’ there is coupled the assertion that ‘He is not 
imself defiled with the pollution: but in His own self He purifies 
e filth’. When this purification was effected, whether at the moment of 
nception, or by the practice of a life of virtue, the passage does not say.. 
(5) Antirrh. c. 53. ‘In His great long-suffering He endured not 

repel from communion with Himself our nature fallen though it 
is as the result of sin, but to receive it to Himself again.’ Here, 
9, however, we find in the context an assertion which implies that 
e human nature, when once assumed, did not continue in its fallen 
ite. For Gregory says in the latter part of the same chapter ‘that 
rich He Himself was He made the man whom He had blended (roy 
axpafévra) with Himself to be’, and in what follows he expounds the. 
ea of a transformation of the human nature by the divine. 

(c) Antirrh. c. 23, where he expounds the text ‘He became sin for our 
kes’ as meaning ‘that He united with Himself the sinful soul of man’. 

(2) De Vita Moysis (Migne xliv 336), where Gregory says ‘But the 
ord of the Apostle testifies that He became sin for us, Who clothed 
limself in our sinful nature’. 

Not one of the above passages explicitly states that the human nature 
ssumed by Christ retained, subsequent to the conception of the Virgin, 
ay of the disease or sinful promptings of fallen humanity. All are 
ympatible with the view that he is speaking of the condition of human 
ature prior to the moment when it was assumed by Christ. Nor 
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have I been able to find a single passage in Gregory’s writings which 
clearly states that he regarded the humanity assumed by Christ as 
subject, subsequent to His birth, to the consequences of the Fall. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to such a passage is his treatment of 
the scene in Gethsemane (Antirrh. 32). He recognizes the existence 
of two wills. But the most that he will say of the human will which 
shrank from suffering is that it exhibited human weakness, and the 
conclusion which he draws from the narrative is expressed in the 
words Sexvis drt dAnbes Fv wepi airiv rd Hpérepov, éx THs Tay wabyparor 
Kowwvias Tv piew murrovpevos. He speaks again of Christ as 6 ra 
jypérepa 7dOn olxewodpevos, but there is no word of anything further. 
The shrinking from death constituted a temptation, but there is no 
indication that this was due to the fallen condition of Christ’s nature. 
The most that Gregory will say of it is that it was a result of human 
weakness (see further below). 

On the other hand Gregory affirms in one passage of the Anfirrheticus 
that Christ was sinless in both body and soul. Hence it was possible 
for the Deity to unite itself with each. And this union Was a con- 
tinuous union. ‘For there is nothing which separates from contact 
with God except sin’ (Antirrh. 54). In the same chapter, after 
expounding the Virgin-birth and declaring that Christ took from the 
Virgin the substance of His humanity, he speaks of Him as ‘the truly 
new man, the first and the only One who exhibited in Himself such 
a manner of birth’. This passage is not absolutely decisive, but 
Gregory’s argument that the absence of sin from the body and soul 
of Christ made it possible for the Deity to be present in each, accords 
better with the supposition that he is thinking of inborn, as well as 
actual sin, than with the idea that he refers to the latter alone. That 
Gregory recognized such inborn sin is shown by his other writings (see 
e.g. in Psalmos p. 609, Migne). 

In three other works written within a few years probably of the 
Antirrheticus Gregory asserts with unmistakeable clearness the freedom 
of Christ’s humanity from any sinful propensities, 

(1) In the Contra Eunomium Bk. vi (Migne xlv 721) he draws a 
distinction between the natural rd, of human nature and the sinful 
maby of fallen humanity. The word wa6os he maintains is used in 
two senses. ‘We give the name wd6os in the proper sense only to 
that which is opposed to the virtuous passionless state, and of this 
it is our belief that He who bestows salvation upon us continued 
throughout devoid, when He partook of our nature Who was “in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin”. Accordingly of that 
which is truly passion (rd6ovs), which is a disease of will, He did not 
partake, For Scripture says “He did no sin, neither was guile found 
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in His mouth”. But of the characteristic features of our nature, which 
by a kind of custom and abuse are called by the same name “ passions ” 
(3d), of these we confess that the Lord did partake, of birth, nourish- 
ment, growth, .. . the feeling of pain, dread of death}, and such like.’ 

(2) Very similar is his language in the Oratio Catechetica c. 16, where 
he denies that rdGos in the sense of rd xpoaipécews drrépevoy xai wpos 
xaxiay Gro aperns petaotpépoy can be attributed to Christ. Christ was 
free from ‘7 xpos Kaxiay trav (avrev Spuy, which is an ailment (dppe- 
ornpa) of our nature’. At the same time he affirms that Christ passed 
through all the stages of human nature. Similarly in c. 28 of the same 
treatise he declares that a human birth was no dishonour to Deity, 
for it involved no participation in evil. The Divine is separate from 
evil only, dvors 8¢ xaxia ovx gor. Significant too is his remark in c. 27 
that ‘when human life had been defiled by sin in its beginning and 
end and in all that intervenes between, it was necessary that the cleans- 
ing power should pass through all, and should not heal one part by 
its purification and leave the other unhealed’. Hence Gregory argues 
that a human birth was necessary. This passage seems to indicate 
that the work of cleansing human nature began with the birth. 

(3) In the Epistle to Eustathia, written probably a few years before 
the Orato Catechetica, Gregory affirms quite clearly that the freedom 
from sinful tendencies dated from the very moment of the conception. 
‘For this reason Scripture records unabashed concerning Him all the 
characteristics of our nature, eating, drinking, sleep, weariness, nurture, 
increase in bodily stature, growth,—all that characterizes human nature, 
except the sinful tendency (ris xa6’ duaptiay dpuys). For sin is a mis 
carriage, not a property of human nature. . .. Therefore He who trans- 
formed (peraornyxeuwoas) Our nature into His divine power, preserved 
itin Himself secure from disability (dwypov) and disease, not admitting 
in Himself the disability (27jpworv) arising from sin in the will. ... And 
this in Him we regard not in connexion with any interval of time, but 
immediately the man in Mary, in whom wisdom built her own house, 
.. . along with the coming upon her of the Holy Ghost, and the over- 
shadowing of the power of the Most High, became what that over- 
shadowing power in its own nature was’ (Zp. ad Eustath, Migne 1020, 
1021). 

=e are, so far as I have been able to discover, no passages in 
Gregory’s writings which are equally explicit in affirming the con- 
tinuance of any sinful taint in the human nature assumed by Christ. 


1 This expression (3e:Alay pds 6dyaroy) throws light upon Gregory's meaning in 
the passage quoted above (Aniirrh. 32) about the temptation of Christ in Geth- 
semane. The human weakness (or s480s) was a source of temptation, but it was 
not in itself a sinful sd6os. 
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The passages which have been already quoted in favour of the latter 
supposition are, as we have seen, inconclusive, and may be interpreted 
in a way which does not expose Gregory to the charge of exhibiting 
two inconsistent lines of thought upon the subject. Christ assumed 
our sinful human nature, but from the very moment of its assumption 
the union of the divine nature with it cleansed it from its sinful pro- 
pensities. Gregory's teaching in fact appears to accord with that con- 
tained in the statement of the Council of Ancyra in 358 (Epiphanius, 
‘Haer. \xxiii 8,9). Christ shared all the ray of human nature which 
are the occasion of sin, but He did not as the result of them experience 
any sinful movement *. 

We may now briefly summarize the results of this discussion. 

(1) When Gregory speaks of Christ as ‘clothing Himself with our 
sinful human nature’, or as ‘taking upon Himself our filth’ (cf. Or. 
Cat. 14 to AvOpw ris dvOpwrivys picews Karaplyvyra), he is most 
probably thinking of the condition of human nature previous to the 
moment when He assumed it from the substance of the Virgin. 

(2) There appear to be no passages in which Gregory explicitly 
teaches that subsequent to the conception of the Virgin the human 
nature taken from her retained its propensity to sin, while, on the other 
hand, there are clear indications in Gregory’s other doctrinal writings 
that he regarded the nature so taken as preserved from sinful taint. 

(3) The language of the Epistle to Eustathia, which speaks of a 
‘transformation’ (jeraorovyeiwors) of the human nature into the divine 
power, taken in conjunction with the assertion in the same context 
of the freedom of Christ’s humanity from the disability and disease 
of sin, seems to shew that Gregory regarded the freedom of Christ 
from sinful wa6y to be due to the union with the divine nature, which at 
the very moment of conception cleansed the human nature united with it, 

Two further questions arise out of Gregory's treatment of the matter : 

I, Does his denial of the existence of any sinful taint in the humanity 
of Christ destroy the reality of Christ’s assumption of a nature like ours ? 

Gregory's language enables us to see how he would have dealt with 
this objection. 

(a) Christ’s humanity is ‘consubstantial’ with ours because it was 
assumed from the substance of the Virgin. Again and again he 
maintains this position, while accusing the Apollinarians of teaching 
docetism (see Antirrh. 23, 25, 32, 33). 

(4) Sin is no true part of human nature, any more than disease is. 

* The words of the statement of the Council of Ancyra are as follows : dpouspar. 
capnds duaprias -yevduevov yevioba pév év ois waGect Trois alrios THs bv capel dpaprias, 


nen ugpecki ois cert dart mr) -yeréoOar be ty rabrérnT: rijs capeds dpaprias 
. bropdvaw 8% rd capeds rpoeipnutva wébn ob« UE adriw dpaprynuctis teuvetro, 


7 be oh 
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Both are unnatural accretions (Zf. ad Hustathiam pp. 1020, 1021, 
Migne). Christ is really man, even though free from the disease of sin. 
(c) If it had been contended that the absence of any taint of sin 
from the humanity of Christ destroys the force of His example, 
Gregory’s answer would probably have been as follows: (1) The pos- 
sibility of temptation in the case of Christ still remained, even though 
in Him there was no taint of inherited sin. For the existence in Him 
of real human wd@) was an occasion of such temptation; e.g. the 
Shrinking from death in Gethsemane. In Christ’s prayer ‘Not My 
will, but Thine be done’ there is a reference on the one hand to the 
human will, which shrank from suffering, and, on the other hand, to 
the will of the Father, which is also the will of the Son, because of the 
community of nature between them. It was this latter which enabled 
Christ to endure the Passion (Anfirrh. 32, see above). This presenta- 
tion shews at any rate that Gregory acknowledged the reality and 
force of temptation in the humanity of Christ’. (2) The benefits of the 
union effected by the Incarnation between the divine and the human 
natures in the case of Christ extend to all humanity. Christ ‘infused 
Himself into our perishable nature, that by communion with Deity 
mankind might at the same time be deified’ (Or. Cat. 37). By reason 
of the continuity and unity of the race the whole of mankind shares 
in the redemptive acts of Christ, just as the whole body shares in the 
sensation of one of its members (#4. 32). Thus he regards the Sacra 
ments as ‘an extension’ of the Incarnation (4. 37). 


' It is interesting to compare Gregory’s treatment with that of the foremost of 

the Antiochene teachers, Theodore of Mopsuestia. Theodore maintained the 
sinlessness of Christ, but as he rejected all idea of inherited sin, this meant for him 
that Christ was preserved from all actual sin by His inseparable union with the 
Logos from the moment of conception. Theodore’s conception of human nature, 
moreover, led him to approach the problem which has been discussed in this 
article from a different standpoint from that of Gregory, though they both agree in 
asserting the reality of Christ’s example. (1) Theodore has a truer conception of 
freedom than Gregory. Freedom cannot be ready-made, therefore Christ’s human 
nature must exhibit a real moral development. (2) Human nature in its original 
state is subject to passion and liable to change. Hence the human nature assumed 
by Christ was subject to the moral struggle between the higher and the lower 
impulses as well as to the suggestions of Satan. But as a result of His inseparable 
union with the Word and His unction by the Holy Spirit, Christ exhibited a hatred 
of evil which surpassed that of other men, and enabled Him to pass from stage to 
stage of virtue and overcome the inconstancy of mutable human nature (see frag- 
ments in Migne P. G. Ixvi pp. 720, 977, 992, 994f). The difference between Theo- 
dore’s presentation and that of Gregory is the fundamental difference between their 
conceptions of sin. Theodore is an ‘evolutionist’. Gregory approaches to the 
Augustinian doctrine of original sin. But in spite of this difference both agree in 
recognizing that the natural weaknesses (#é6y) of man, apart from sin, expose him 
to the possibility of temptation. 
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II. A second question which arises out of Gregory’s treatment > 
‘ How does his representation of the reality and completeness of Christ’ > 
humanity, accord with the almost Eutychian tendency of his thoughts 
which leads him to teach a transformation of the human nature int@ 
the divine?’ This latter tendency is very pronounced in Gregory’S 
doctrinal treatises, and nowhere is it more so than in the Anfrrheticuss 
where it is found side by side with language which asserts the reality” 
of Christ’s human experiences. It is in fact a characteristic feature 
of Gregory’s teaching on the Incarnation that he emphasizes the= 
exaltation of human nature by reason of its union with the divine 
nature. (For passages in which he asserts the transformation of humarae— 
nature see Antirrh. cc. 25, 42, 53, 55; Zp. ad Theophilum p. 127 
(Migne) ; ¢. Zunom, v, pp. 697, 706, 708 (Migne); Zp. ad Lustathiam=—== 
p. 1021 (Migne).) 

He speaks not only of the flesh, but of the human nature, as being 
absorbed in the divine nature, like a drop of vinegar in the ocean, ——% 
and as no longer retaining its own properties. In Antirrh. 42, 53, 57 “=! 
he is referring to the condition of Christ’s glorified body after the <=" 
Ascension, but in one of these passages (Anfirrhk. 53) as also in ==™ 
c. Eunomium Bk. vi, p. 697 he goes so far as to declare that after the 
Ascension Christ is no longer man, but God. In the Zp. ad Theo- 
philum, he speaks of the human nature in the same terms. In the 
last of these passages he is dealing with the difficult question of the 
unity of the Person of Christ, which was forced upon him by the charge 
of teaching two Christs. He attempts to solve it by maintaining that 
the unity of the two natures was only finally completed 
work of redemption was over and the human nature had become 
absorbed in the divine. 

It will be seen that the point of time to which Gachory akin this 
complete transformation of the human nature of Christ is the Ascen- 
sion. His presentation does not really conflict with his view of the 
natural human development of Christ from infancy to the Cross, 
Although Gregory does say that ‘immediately the man in Mary. . 
along with the coming upon her of the Holy Ghost, and the over- 
shadowing of the power of the Most High, became what that over- 
shadowing Power in its own nature was’ (Z. ad ZLustath, 1021), he 
does not teach in that passage any such complete transformation as 
is implied in the passages quoted above. His purpose, as the context 
shews, is to explain how it was that Christ’s human nature was free 
from the disability arising from sin. 

Gregory’s Christology is in many respects crude and tentative, and 
differs widely from that which subsequently prevailed in the Church. 
As has been said above, his dominant conception of the Incarnation 
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iS the exaltation of human nature by union with the divine. But there 
iS mo reason to suspect him of a docetic view of our Lord’s humanity, 
OF to doubt the sincerity with which he emphasized the Gospel portrait 
of Christ, and maintained the reality of His human development, and 
His participation in the experiences of human nature. 
This is perhaps his most valuable contribution to the Christology 
of the Church, and it marks a point of contact between him and 
another great teacher of the Eastern Church, Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


J. H. SRAWLEY. 


THE ‘NICENE’ CREED IN THE SYRIAC PSALTER. 


MSS quoted :— 


Brit. Mus, Add. 171 10 (supplementary hand of Cent. ix or x). 
» 99 ~959 14436 (Cent. viii or 1x). 
-. »» 17109 (873-4 A.D. ). (Ems Cent. xii ?). 
=F lorence Laurent. Orient. 58 (Cent. ix, probably). 
= Brit. Mus. Add. 14433 (Cent. x). 
les »» 17125 (Cent. ix or x). 
ee »» 7112 (Cent. x or xi). 
a as », 17268 (Cent. xii). 
» 26552 (Cent. xiv). 
Camb. Univ. Gg. 6. 30 (probably Cent. xvi). 


L = Brit. Mus. Add. 17219 (Nestorian of Cent. xiii). 
m = Camb. Univ. Oo. 1, 22 (Nestorian of Cent. xvi or xvii). 
c= » » Add. 1966 (Chaldean, 1826 a.p.). 


The Syriac Psalter contains, besides the Psalms, certain Canticles 


ceecracce 


and ‘the Creed’. This is usually true, whether the MSS are early or 
late, Nestorian or Jacobite; if the MS is complete, the Creed will 
hardly ever be absent. Further, this Creed is attributed in the majority 
of MSS, in headings of varying form, to the Nicene Council. But a 


Single glance suffices to shew that this attribution is a mistake. In the 
first place the text given in the Jacobite authorities differs from that 
given in the Nestorian, and both cannot be Nicene. Secondly, both 
are found on comparison to differ from the ‘enlarged Nicene’, and 
still more from the original Creed of the 318. Thirdly, there is reason 
for supposing that the earlier headings of the Jacobite and the Nes- 
torian forms were respectively, ‘The Faith of the Holy Fathers’, and 
‘The Faith of the Church’, and that the reference to the Nicene 
Council was introduced at a later time. 

The two forms of the Psalter-Creed are plainly worthy of study, both 
in relation to one another and in relation to the history of the Creed 
in the Eastern Church. They are accordingly printed here in parallel 
columns with their various readings. 
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NesToriAn (CHALDEAN) ForM 


[Lem 
The Faith 


of the Church 


(J.a1) 
by the 318 Fathers 


who were gathered 
together in Nicaea 
the City. 


We believe 
in one God 

the Father the All- 
ruler 


the Maker 


of all things visible 
and invisible 


And in one Lord 
Jesus Christ 


| The right Faith m/| The 


Pr Another [Song] 


of the Mysteries c_ 


Ovnut ofthe Church c 
which was set forth 


(jsa.co?) 


byour Fathers the 


Add of Bithynia 
inthe time of Con- 
stantine the vic- 


ng. And 


assembling was on 
account of Arius 
the wicked and 
accursed. c 
Add And it is said 
at the time of the 
Mysteries, And it 
was appointed to 
be said at this time 


(Cf. Cassian, crea- 
i ay o * 7 a 
biliuen ef tevisibs- 
dium creaturarum) 


‘| We believe 
the Father the All- 
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Jacosrre Form 
[CDEFJQgade 
Faith 


(Jhasse. or) 


in one God 


ruler (“32 goood ) 
the Maker 

of Heaven and 
Earth and 

of allthings visible 
and invisible 


And in one Lord 
Jesus Christ 
the only-begotten 


(heqrane) 





! The name is partly erased, 
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"ORIAN (CHALDEAN) Form 


{Lcm 
>) ofGod 
r-begotten 
rn of all 
> o5? ) 
lis Father 
2n 
vorids 
tt made 


'or VERY 


1F THE NA- 
's FATHER 


EZ HANDS 


r) 


LDS WERE 


ERYTHING 
9) was 
ismenand 
ation 

wn from 


carnate of 


f Holiness 


> Man 


conceived 
BORN OF 
VIRGIN 


(Cf.Cassian, primo- 
genttune totius crea- 
iuvae) 


(Greek, éyévero) 


(Greek, rijsdyias ris 
[dec] sapévov) 
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JACOBITE For 


(CDEFJQ ga3de 
the Son(}s>) of God 


Who of the Father 
was begotten 


before all worlds 


Light of Light 
Very God of Very 
God 


begotten and not 
made 

the Son of the na- 
ture of His Father 


(worasls hus i>) 


by whose hand 
(orpoh>e) 
everything was 
(“eo Joo) 


Who for us men and 
for our salvation 

came down from 
heaven 

and was incarnate 
(patie) of 

the Spirit of Holi- 
ness(ka 90.07 js0d) 

and of Mary the 
Virgin 


and became man 


(hess Joo) 


was begotten after 
worlds F 


[and ]equalinosssa 
to His Father gde 

(and) equal in the 
ousia of His Father 


(lamol> Jano 


voast?) Ea 


pre Sol foro) g 


From our salva- 
tion a 18 defective 


the Holy Spirit 
(haope hwod) ae] 
Add the Mother of 
God ge 
Add ‘So preached 
Theophilus, Atha- 
nasius, and the 
Holy Mar Severus’ 


(otm0/ hice 
wood d.90)h, 
35° wonebh/ 
Jeooheo weno) «= 
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NesToRIAN (CHALDEAN) Form 


[Lem 
and suffered anp was 


cruciriep (09/10) 


IN THE DAYS OF Pon- 
Tius PILATE 
and was buried 


and rose thethirdday 


according as it is 
written 


and sat on the right 
hand of His Father 

and again He is 
about to come 


tojudge thedeadand 
the quick 


And in one Spirit of 
Holiness 
the Spirit of Truth 


Whofrom theFather 
proceedeth 


the Spirit which 
quickeneth us 


( gdams) 


acy dad in one Church 
oly and 
Apostolic Catholic 


We confess 


one (Jgaa>) baptism 


(Cassian, twdtcare 
wvos «ef morfwos, 
Et reliqua) 


Add and the Son 


m "man ree ” 


the 
mc 


the Spirit 
Quickener 


written 


and satontheright | 


Whose 
| hath no end 


| glorified 
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Jacosrre Form 
(CDEFJ Qgbe 


hand of His Father 
and again He com- 
eth 





in His glory CFJj|inGlory DE# 
nom 


to judge the quick 
and the dead 


| And in one Ho 


And in one Spirit 
Holiness Spirit & 


of 


Who is Lord, 
Quickener of All 
(Sso7 Lunnse) 
WhofromtheFather 
proceedeth 

and withthe Father 
and with the Son 
is worshipped and | 


| Who spake by the 
Prophets and by 
the Apostles 
And inone Church | Add Holy D/[ 
Apostolic Catholic | Catholic Aposto 
( witiars oho) y 
| Addand Gloric 
| anaes 
We confess defect 
this point) 


one (Jp) baptism | that baptism iso 
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Nestorian (CHALDEAN) For™ Jacosirg Form 
(Lem [CEFJQgde 
into remission of sins unto remission of 
sins 
and the resurrection and we look for 
J}.s.020) St eur the resurrection 
rodies ofthedead(JM=35?) | fromthedead(¢20? 
JNao bus) ~=CQ 
and the life (Jum>0) and for the new life 
which is for ever. of the world in the world 
(heads.p)tocome. | (Jaadsa) = ge 
Amen. 


The Nestorian Form was published in Syriac by Caspari in his 
Quellen i 113 ff (Christiania 1866) under the title Das Zaufbekenntniss 
der NNestorianer from a Munich MS of the Psalter, ‘Orient. 147’. The 
heading of the Creed in Caspari’s MS runs: ‘The Faith of the 318 
Fathers the Bishops, who were assembled in Nicaea the city of 
Bithynia, in the time of Constantine the victorious king. The cause 
of their assembling was on account of Arius the wicked.’ 

The same Form (without any heading) appears as the liturgical 
Creed in the Nestorian Liturgia Sanctorum Apostolorum Adaci et 
Maris, published at Urmi in 1890 by the Missionaries of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The only variation worthy of mention is the 
fuller ending in the Urmi edition, for ever and ever. Amen. The 
Psalters give only, for ever. A translation into English is given in 
F. E. Brightman’s Liturgies pp. 270-271. Cf. Hort Zwo Dissertations 
pp. 128 ff; Kattenbusch Afost. Symbol i 246-247. 

Now since this Creed is neither the original nor the ‘enlarged’ 
Nicene, what is it? Caspari (dd. pp. 125 ff) has compared the Nes- 
torian Creed with the Antiochene, and shewn that the former contains 
Antiochene elements. The likeness is certainly striking ; the portion 
of the Nestorian Creed printed above in small capitals corresponds 
‘as to order and contents and wording with the surviving Greek frag- 
ment of the Antiochene Creed, and several other clauses correspond 
with the Latin translation of the same Creed given by John Cassian 
in his work against Nestorius (Hahn Bibhothek der Symbole 141-143 
3rd ed.). The Creed of the Nestorian Psalter, unlike that of the Jacobite 
Psalter, has very few points of likeness with the ‘enlarged’ Nicene’. 


1 The Syriac version of the ‘enlarged’ Nicene was published by B. H. Cowper 
in 1857 from Brit. Mus, Add. 14528 (501 A.p.), and by Caspari in 1866 from Brit, 
Mus. Add. 12156 (562 a.p.). Cowper’s MS omits the clause Light of Light and 
also the words /vom heaven after came down. The two MSS also use different 


synonyms in rendering capxadérra, 
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The following table of difference illustrates the relative isolatiot 


the Nestorian Form. 


TABLE I. 


Text of the ‘enlarged’ Nicene 
and of the Jacobite Psalter. 


1. Maker [of heaven and earth] 
2. Only-begotten without addition 


3. Light of Light 
4. by whose hand everything was 
(John i 3, Pesh.) 


5. incarnate of the Spirit of Holi- 
ness [and of Mary the Virgin] 
6. Wo clause 


7. was crucified, aXJ,/, the term 
always used in the Hark. 


8. and again He cometh in glory 
(v. 7. in His glory) to judge the 
quick and the dead 

9. Whose kingdom hath no end 

10. The Spirit of Holiness wth- 
out addition 

11. who (and) with the Father and 
[with] the Son is worshipped 
and glorified 

12, The resurrection of (from) the 
dead 





Text of the Nestorian Psaltef- 


omit bracketed words 
add the first-born of all creature 
(Col. i 15, Pesh. so¢ Hark) 
omit 
by whose hands the worlds wer—™ 
prepared (cf Heb. xi 3, Pesh. jaa 
and every thing was created 
omit bracketed words \=——™ 
this place 
and was conceived (e}>Lio, Luka== 
ii 21, Pesh.), and was bom oi 
Mary the Virgin 
was crucified a09)/, the term whi#® 
preponderates in the Pesh. and *¥* 
Syr" Pr suffered and 
and again He is about to come ©° 
judge the dead and the quick 


omit 
add the Spirit of Truth (John x 
26, Pesh. Harkl. and Syr#in) 
omit 


the resurrection of our bodies 


13. The [new] life of the world to | the life for ever (John iii 16, Pesh.) 


come. 


But side by side with these variations between the two Forms ot 
Creed preserved in the Syriac Psalter, there are a few striking points 
of agreement between the two Psalter texts against the text of the 


‘enlarged’ Nicene. 


TABLE II. 


‘Enlarged’ Nicene. 


Psalter, Jacobite and Nestorian. 


x. Son of the being (Jhobe/ ) of | Son of the nature (luo) of His 


the Father 


Father. 


1 Cf. Heb. i 3 ohobely [heod,] (Pesh.), ris broordsens abrod. 


ey rrr 
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2. and was made man (ssah{o) | and became man (jass> Joos) 
3- asthe Scriptures say(qoss0ly yl as it is written (ask.o? wel ) 
|5ho) 
4. The Holy Spirit (lasgo fusod) | One Spirit of Holiness (hwod gu 
Jaracr) 


The agreement of the Jacobite and Nestorian Forms in the first two 
points is all the more striking, since neither }u.o ‘nature’, nor Joo 
lasso ‘and became man’, is found in the Peshitta. The former, 
in its theological application, is found in Ephraim, e.g. De Domino 
Nosivo § 2 (ed. Lamy i 150), ‘He was born of Deity in accordance 
with His nature, and of humanity contrary to His nature’. For the 
second phrase the Peshitta uses Joo Jza> ‘became flesh’, John i 14. 
The phrase used in the Psalter Creed seems to be modelled on this. The 
third phrase aso? yo! ‘as it is written’, on the contrary, comes straight 
from the Peshitta rendering of 1 Cor. xv 4, where the Harkleian gives 
Isr wry ‘according to the Scriptures’, The fourth expression |wod 
Barao § Spirit of Holiness’, again comes from the Peshitta; the ‘en- 
layged’ Nicene on the contrary agrees with the Harkleian, ‘ Holy Spirit’. 

“Whe origin of the gx (‘One’) prefixed is perhaps to be sought in Creeds 

“arlier than the Nicene. The Creed offered by Eusebius of Caesarea 

te the Nicene Council has ty mvedya dyov, and the Creed of Cyril of 
erusalem reads éy dytov rvedpa. | 

Whether the points of agreement between the two Creeds of the 


Syriac Psalter point back to a common ancestor cannot perhaps be 


“ecided. Perhaps it is enough for the present to trace the Nestorian 
reed to Antioch, and the Jacobite, through the ‘enlarged’ Nicene, 
to Jerusalem. But two characteristics of the Nestorian Form deserve 
motice. The first is its lack of arrangement in its statement of the 
Incarnation. The Antiochene basis follows a logical order, but the 
additional clauses have the effect of duplicating the statement, and 
disturbing the sequence. The other characteristic of the Nestorian 
Form is its close adherence to the language of the Peshitta. Under 
this head I have reckoned the use of a09)/ for ‘ was crucified’, while 
the Jacobite Creed has a\J,/. It is true that the use of the root 
ae for oravpow is found in the Peshitta; see Luke xxiii 39 (= Old 
Syriac), xxiv 7 (= Old Syriac); John xix 6 (ao also in the same 
verse); 15; Gal. iii 1; [Apoc. xi 8, also in Gwynn’s Version]. The 
verb is used also in Addai (in the Protonice narrative which is perhaps 
an interpolation), in Aphrahat, and in Ephraim. In the Harkleian 
version, as far as I can discover, it is used invariably. On the other 
hand, a0) greatly predominates in the Peshitta, and (cf. Prof. Burkitt, 
Evangelion vol. ii p. 305) in Syr™ also. It predominates also in 






















Pee a least thirteen tin 
(sixteen times), and Sas) & 
Aphrahat, and if we may judge 
predominates with its « : in E 


cp srcmeptoepestpemmaes po cal = 4 
while the Jacobite form chooses the rarer f =2 nt 
with the Harkleian Version and the Syriac tr oft 
Bikene. 


Two variations of reading are worthy of r 
Creed. The oldest MS (thirteenth century) re . 
moreitlaiicytertiyrcieoh Tin 
This sending ‘x peshaey scares See eae he 
reading our dodies, in a later clause. oo 
Quickener in agreement with the ‘enlarged’ } ne. 
The other variation touches a great c ry. The : 
MS ‘c’ gives the Western addition wt Filio tot t he at . e. 

cession of the Holy Spirit. It shews no other tr 
The truly Nestorian Malabar MS ‘m’ fell, it a 
_ times into Western hands. A tenant coenantions 
the same addition of e¢ Filia. 


It has been shewn already that the Creed of the Ja 
agrees very closely with the Syriac version of the ‘ aa : 
It differs chiefly in points of translation and in a few s ma d 
These last are as follows :—(1) and died (not in all MS: 
suffered; (2) One before Spirit of Holiness; (3) and & 
after prophets ; Se ee ee 
differences are only differences of translation. by 

These differences, however, as far as they go, suggest tha 
Tes petal 6: 9 le ae ee 
of the ‘enlarged’ Nicene. The hesi> Joo for évavOpwm 
based in form on John i 14, is surely older than the me 
wiollo of the ‘Nicene’, Certainly layaoy }aod for ri 
ith ei er te ein 
construed with a masculine adjective. ape seen 
sears venice’: tbh Herein Wiese 









e tt ! 


iv 30 thngh i evade, Bak. Sie ald paeerae ae 
of the Pauline Epistles Both these passages. are cit cited 9 


1 Lamy, vo.it45f | 
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fexmninine adjective by Aphrahat. The phrase Jie.-o hod occurs, more- 
ywe=r, in the Old Syriac Gospels (Syra) in Mark xiii 11; Luke ii 25, 
(& = John xx 22; and Prof. Burkitt cites it in Zvangelion i 172 from 
| ssaxth-century MS of the Acts of Thomas. But the phrase Lod 
we go, with the masculine adjective, is almost certainly later than the 
phiczase hayace fod which prevails not only in the Peshijta, but also 
in tthe Old Syriac Gospels, in Aphrahat and in Addai’. 

“Whe later history of the text of the Jacobite Form of the Psalter 
Creed is illustrated by the various readings given above. There was 
a tendency to make it more definite by alterations and additions. 
The Greek word otc/a is introduced in five MSS in a transliterated 
form to help to translate époovc1ov. Two MSS introduce, and one 
defends, the epithet Mother of God*, the very watchword against the 
Nestorians, Three MSS at the end of the description of the olxovouéa 
Of the Incarnation boldly substitute the note as he willed for the 
Gmehonoured appeal according as it is written, the former being a 
Characteristic Monophysite watchword*. Three MSS assimilate the 

e of the Jacobite Creed to the ‘enlarged’ Nicene by reading 

© bwod, the Holy Spirit (with the adjective in the masculine) for 
haw 9009 hwod the Spirit of Holiness (a feminine, though often treated 
* masculine in the Peshitta)‘. Lastly, four of the earlier MSS add 
(Axa the definite form) St Paul’s epithet luaaso ivdofor, glorious (Eph. 
¥ 27), to the description of the Church. The Jacobite, unlike the 

€storian, dealt somewhat freely with the text of his Creed. 
W. Emery BARNES, 


THE MAGNIFICAT IN NICETA OF REMESIANA 
AND CYRIL OF JERUSALEM. 


NICETA witnesses to the traditions of the old Latin Church of the 
Danube when in his treatise de Psa/modiae Bono he ascribes the Mag- 
nificat to Elisabeth: ‘ Nec Elisabeth, diu sterilis, edito de repromissione 
filio Deum de ipsa anima magnificare cessavit’ c. 9, ‘Cum Elisabeth 
Dominum anima nostra magnificat’ c. 11. Mr Burkitt has stated that 
‘the reading is already well known to textual critics, being found in a, 4, /, 
and also in Irenaeus 235’°. The reading in the Codex Vercellensis, 


1 The only form besides heod used absolutely which I have noticed in Ephraim 
is Javan wo. 

* Also in the Creed of the Jacobite Liturgy published by Brightman (p. 823). 

3 The Creed of Severus of Antioch (Brit. Mus. Add. 17109, fol. 147 a) confesses, 
‘ He died for sinners according as He willed and because He willed’. 

* Feminine, Acts x 44; xi 15; Heb. iii 7. 

§ Burn Niceta p. cliii. 
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understood by Cyril of Elisabeth. Cyril passes at onc 
of Zacharias : in secur hg al 
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that in each case the Canticle is referred to as the ill 
prophetic testimony of the Holy Spirit. Cyril hee 
of Simeon—Yr6 rovrov rot dylov mveiparos 
Br Tr By rer ep 
the Nunc Dimittis is not so clearly referred to, but th 
the three cases of Elisabeth, Zacharias, and Simeon ir 
has in is mind the testimony ofthe Haly Spit nthe th 
and that he attributes them severally to Elisabeth, Zach ke 
Simeon. He has St Luke before him and follows his order 
does not speak of any prophetic utterance (érpodayrenx of 
1 Bianchini Evang. Quad. vol. i, pt. ii, p. xiii "Cy: Hi, Cat 
* i. xvii 7. ‘ as xvii 7. 


ie 
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The passage is of importance in itself. Still more significant is 
Touttée’s note in the Benedictine edition, shewing the attempts made to 
accommodate the original text to the later ascription of the Magnificat 
to the Blessed Virgin. The note is on the word éavrijs in the sentence 
cai dnow 4 Kad dovAis rept row éavrns Kvpiov: ‘ Vocem hanc cod. Coisl. 
nobis subministravit. Post, loco ¢uaxdpife yap éavrijv, legitur in cod. 
Coisl. cai ¢uaxdpiley air beatam illam (Domini matrem) pracdicavit 
(Zlisabetha) nempe his verbis Luc. i 45 iuxta Vulgatam: Beata es 
guae credidisti, Eodem modo legit Grodecius, nisi quod. yiAéynoe, 
benedixit, pro tuaxdpitey, in suo codice videtur habuisse, ac revera 
benedixit his verbis v. 42: Senedicta tu in mulieribus etc. Cod. 
Ottob. habet éuaxdpife yap airy. Si legeretur airjv pro éavryv, eadem 
esset ac textus scripturae.’* Cod. Coisl. has evidently introduced the 
word éavrjs, and altered the last sentence to airjy, to give the words to 
the Blessed Virgin. 

Niceta and Cyril agree in ascribing the Magnificat to Elisabeth. 
Niceta is not here dependent on Cyril, for in the words ‘Cum Elisabeth 
Dominum anima nostra magnificat’, he appears to speak as the repre- 
sentative of his own people, and to point to the common use of the 

Is there any traditional connexion between the Church of Jerusalem 
and the Latin Church of the Danube which will explain the affinity 
between the reading of Cyril and the reading of Niceta? The traditions 
of Jerusalem scarcely go higher than the forty years’ episcopate of 
Alexander of Cappadocia in the first half of the third century. There 
is no continuity in the earlier traditions. Alexander, the friend of 
Firmilian, the patron of Origen, was the reorganizer of the Church 
of Jerusalem. He brought with him his Creed, which was traceable 
in a MS seen by Victorinus of Pettau in the Library at Jerusalem *. 
He was the founder of the Library. In matters of discipline he refers 
to the custom of the Churches of Asia. He was of such high standing 
in Cappadocia before he was called to the Church of Jerusalem, that 
in 211, on the death of Serapion of Antioch, he wrote and congratulated 
the Church of Antioch on the appointment of Asclepiades, and testified 
that the new bishop was qualified for the work in regard to the true 
faith. Alexander is an important link between the Church of Jerusalem 
and the Church of Cappadocia. And it was to Cappadocia that the 
Church of the Danube owed her earliest traditions. Captives from 
Cappadocia in the third century were among the first Christian mis- 
sionaries on the Danube, Ulphilas was himself descended from one 
of these Cappadocian captives. The great road from East to West 

1 Op, Cyr. Hier. ed. Ben, ad loc. 
7 Liber de Computo, Murat. Anecd., iii p. 207. 
Gg2 
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be the persecution of Marimins Thx in 236-238 
fore ample opportunity during his visits to Ca adocia a 
his intercourse with Alexander at Serena ics 
acquainted with the reading ‘ Elisabeth’. — 
The influence of St Jerome once and forall di “ste as 
of the Magnificat to Elisabeth. Sut bow face ati 
Is. viii 3 to be recognized as a determining factor in the Chure 
fourth century? Jerome in his comment on the Aine: 
access ad prophets, et concept et pepe flim’ —_ 
prophatioastn-sanutiie Mariarh Saterpehiei are hetam 
non dubium est. Ipsa enim loquitur in Brees Th 
beatam me dicent omnes generationes: quoniam fecit = : 
potens est’, The reference of St Jerome may be tothe Goma 
on Isaiah ascribed by Maran to St Basil, but held to be 
authenticity by Bardenhewer. It is, however, a work o 
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Blorificat Dominum Maria, Christus intus instinxerat.’? Origen read 

* Maria’: ‘Ante Ioannem prophetat Elizabet, ante ortum Domini Salva- 
toris prophetat Maria’*. Athanasius read ‘ Maria’: «ai airiy dé ¥ xvpto- 
réxos Mapla xal demdpBevos, eldvia 73 év airy yevdpevov, Xeyey “Ad Tot 
viv paxapiovel pe aca ai yeveat*, 

The African Latin text and the Alexandrine Greek seem to be 
united against the European Latin and the old Jerusalem text. Are not 
these independent evidences of the text before the Antiochene revision, 
a text either identical with or clearly allied to the ‘Western’ text, 
and to be sought for in the Churches of Cappadocia and Antioch in the 

third century? It was at this period that there is evidence of the closest 
intercourse between Cappadocia and Antioch and Jerusalem, witness 
to which is found not only in the authority of Alexander of Cappadocia, 
but in the position taken by Firmilian of Caesarea in the Synods of 
Antioch against Paul of Samosata. It is at this period that the old 
route to the West was superseded by the northern road from Cappa- 
<jocia through Bithynia to the Danube Provinces and North Italy. It 
Zs along this line of road, and especially in the Latin Church of the 
Danube, that affinity may be traced between East and West, and that 
“Greek rites, Greek traditions, Greek formularies are to be found in 
= Latin dress. The combined witness of Niceta and Cyril of Jerusalem 
thus opens up some interesting points as to the affinity of the ‘ Euro- 
pean’ Latin, and ‘Western’ Greek texts. Does it help towards the solu- 
tion of the question of the future, Are the oldest forms of the old Latin 
and the old Syriac independent?‘ And in view of the literary activity 
of the Latin Church of the Danube, as witnessed by the writings of 
Victorinus of Pettau and Niceta of Remesiana, not to mention the Greek 
and Latin treatises of Photinus of Sirmium, and the testimony of Jerome 
in his Epistle to Sunnia and Fretela, is it not to this Church that the 
origin of the European Latin is to be traced? ‘Tks ad’ aman! 
Cyril is lecturing, not on the canticles, but on the Holy Ghost, 
ant : accordingly quotes from the early chapters of the Gospels the 
passages in which the Holy Ghost is mentioned, viz. Lk. i 35, 41, 67, 
i 26,115; Mt. iti ir; Jn. 1 33: &c., and there is no direct reference 
to the Magnificat at all—z2. “H.. dovAis (v. l. SovAn) may be merely 
correlative to rot xupiov pov of the words of Elizabeth as quoted.— 
3 _Epaxdplev ip| éavriv is amply satisfied by the words Hoe po 
rovro xrA.—4. Touttée’s note, as I understand it, expresses his supposi- 
tion that cod. Coisl. substitutes ainjy for éavrjy in order to make 
éuaxdpitev refer, not to what Cyril in fact quotes (Ild8ev pot toiro xrA.), 
but to other words of Elizabeth which he does not quote, viz. EtAoynpévy 
ov év yuvativ Or Maxapia } mureicaca. So the Magnificat is not in 
question.—F. E. B.] 


1 Tert. de anima i 26, * Or. Hom, viii in Lue. 
* Ex. comm, S. Athan, in Luc. * Burkitt Eneye. Bibl. p. 4990. 
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et princjipes uestri “uerum ds quod adnuntiauit ore 3 
nium prjofetarum passurum xpm suum et _ inplebit 
*peniteajt itaquae uos et conuertimini ad _perdelenda rs 
peccata} uesta ®ut tempora uobis refrigeris suprauiniat 
a facie d|fii et mittat uobis praeparatum ihm xpm ™qué 
oporte]t caelos recipere usquae ad tempora dispositi 
onis om]nium quae locutus est as ore santorum prof 
etarulm suorum ™moyses quidem dixit ad patres 20 
uestro]s profetam uobis excitauit dns ds de fratrib. 
uestri]s tanquam me eum uos audite per omnia quae 
cumqule locutus fuerit ad uos ™ omnis autem anima 


L 16 corr. vestra and superveniant; |. 19 corr. sanctorum; |. 22 corr. speum 


Folio 117 verso 


ACTUS APOSTOLORUM SANTORUM 


Runt eos et lapidauerunt *° et intellegentes [fugerunt 
in lycaoniae ciuitates sicut ihs dixerat eis LX([XII in lys 
tra et derben et omnes confines regionis [et bene na 
tiabant ut motum est omne genus in doctri[na eorum 
paulus autem et barnabas commorabantu[r in lystris 
"illic fuit quidam infirmus  sedens languid{us pedibus 
qui a _uente matris numquam  ambulauer(at habens ti 
morem *hic libenter audiuit apostolos in[cipientes 
loqui intuitus est eum et cognouerat paulu[s quoniam 
haberet fidem ut saluaretur °dixit ad eum [magna uo 
ce tibi dico in nomine ihu nostri diii fili dei sur[ge supra pe 
des tuos rectus et amuula et languidus estatim [exiliuit 

et ambulabat ‘et turbae cum uident quae fe[cit paulus 
adleuauerunt uocem lycaonicae dicent[es dii adsimi 
lauerunt se  hominibus et descenderun([t ad nos “et 
uocauerunt barnaban  iouem  opopulum  a[utem mer 
curium quoniam ipse erat princeps uerborum 

"FE erat ante ciuitatem sacerdos iouis et tauro[s et coronas 
adduxit ante ianuas cum plebe uolens immo(lare 

1° Et cum audissent paulus et barnabas ista con([sciderunt 
uestimenta sua et exilierunt clamantes ad plebem ["* et uocifera 
ntes dicebant uiri quid haec facitis nos etiam [mortales su 
mus homines similes uobis qui adnuntiant uobis d[e his uanis 
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xiv 5-14: 1. 4 wf corr. ef; 1. 7 corr. vente; 1. 8 apostolos: corr. paulum ; 1. 16 


populum: corr. paulum ; 1.18 E: corr. Et. 
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NOTES SUR VICTORIN DE PETTAU. 
Un renvoi jusqu’ict inaperpu aux "Ercropai de Théodote. 

Dans le texte qu’ont donné, en 1894, les moines du Mont-Cassin’ 
du Commentaire de saint Victorin de Pettau sur ’Apocalypse revisé et 
corrigé par saint Jéréme, on lit, A propos des vingt-quatre vieillards du 
chapitre iv, vers. 4, le passage suivant :— 


Sunt autem libri Veteris Testamenti qui excipiuntur uiginti quattuor, quos 
in Epithonis (sic) Theodori inuenies. 


Méme chose dans |’édition antérieure, celle de Bologne 1558, repro- 
duite d’aprés Gallandi au tome v de Migne, p. 326, pe pre ge: 
trouve une lecon évidemment meilleure : in Epitomis Theodor, 

Ce Théodore semble avoir causé assez d’embarras 4 ceux qui se sont 
occupés jusqu’a présent de ce passage. L’éditeur de 1558 a sur © 
sujet une remarque curieuse: ‘Ces Zpitomae, dit-il, sont perdues, com™® 
la plupart des autres écrits de cet auteur. Sur la personne méme ®% 
celui-ci, je ne saurais rien avancer de certain: car, pour Bhinteoz 
celui d’Héraclée ou celui d’Antioche, la chronologie s’y Nn eae 
le Dictionary of christ. biography vol. iv p. 1128, le Rey. H. A. 

a cru pouvoir se prononcer d’une facon plus catégorique : le is 
cité a cet endroit est ‘l’historien ecclésiastique du régne de Justinien 

Preuve de plus que le Commentaire attribué A Victorin a été a 
sidérablement interpolé, et cela 4 une époque trés tardive. 

Il y a une autre solution beaucoup plus naturelle, 4 laquelle ion 
m’étonne que personne ne semble avoir songé jusqu’ici. 

Trés souvent, dans les manuscrits, les noms Theodorus, Theodotus, @ 
sont pris l'un pour l'autre. Ainsi Gennade, dans son De wiris inlu- 
stribus*, appelle Théodore l’évéque bien connu Théodote d’Ancyre. 
Ainsi, un trés ancien recueil de sentences chrétiennes, commengant par 
‘Perfectus homo est qui se ipsum cognouerit,’ est attribué dans plu- 
sieurs manuscrits A un certain Theodotus, dans d’autres 4 Theodorus, 
On pourrait sans peine multiplier les exemples. 

Maintenant posons-nous la question; Avons-nous, antérieurement & 
Victorin de Pettau, c’est-d-dire A l'an 300 environ, des Zfifomae en 
connexion avec un Théodore ou un Théodote quelconque ? 

Mais oui, sans nul doute: ce sont les ‘Ex tov @eodcrov . 
dont une partie au moins figure parmi ce qui nous reste des -apeace 
amassés, croit-on, par Clément d’Alexandrie, peut-étre en vue de I'a- 
chévement de ses Stromates*. Et le passage du Commentaire sur l’Apo- 

’ Dans la Bibliotheca Casinensis t. v. part. 1. Florileg. p. 7. 

* Nous possédons, en effet, quelques extraits ("ExAoyal) de l' Histoire Ecclésiastique 
composée par Théodore le Lecteur. Migne P, G. 86, 165-228. 

* Cap, 56. Edit. Richardson, p, 8o. 

* Migne P. G. 9, 653 sqq. Cf. O. Stahlin Clemens Alexandrinus (Leipzig, 
1995) 1, p. xli sq. 
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calypse, qui avait paru si difficile 4 expliquer, veut simplement dire 
que ces "Emropai de Théodote, 4 l’époque od Victorin y renvoyait ses 
lecteurs, contenaient une liste ou canon de |’Ancien Testament com- 
prenant en tout vingt-quatre livres, comme |’ ‘ Indiculum’ de Momm- 
sen", Ajouterai-je que, trés probablement, ces Zpitomae Theodott 
avaient déja été traduites du grec, Victorin s’adressant ici a des latins ? 

On dira peut-étre: L’ouvrage de Victorin ne nous étant parvenu 
qu’avec les corrections de saint Jéréme, le trait relatif aux Zpitomae peut 
fort bien avoir été inséré par ce dernier. La chose ne me paraft guére 
probable, et pour deux raisons. Bien que Jéréme fasse allusion 4 ce 
nombre de vingt-quatre livres de 1’A.T., symbolisé par les vingt-quatre 
vieillards de l’Apocalypse, il donne cela, non comme son opinion 4 lui, 
mais comme celle de ‘quelques auteurs’; pour lui-méme, il préférerait 
s’en tenir au chiffre vingt-deux, celui des lettres de l’alphabet hébreu’. 
Puis, s'il avait voulu invoquer une autorité en faveur du chiffre vingt- 
quatre, quelle apparence qu’il efit dfi remonter pour cela jusqu’a cet 
hérétique valentinien du second siécle, dont il ne souffle mot nulle part 
dans ses propres écrits ? 

Il reste donc a4 accepter le fait, non encore signalé jusqu’ici, que 
’évéque martyr de Pettau a connu et cité les "Em:royai de Théodote. 

Victorin et le Canon de Muratori. 

Il existe, on le sait, des points de rapprochement relativement nom- 
breux entre les quatre-vingt-treize petites lignes dont se compose le 
fragment ou Canon de Muratori et Ie peu qui nous est parvenu des 
écrits de Victorin. Des paralléles signalés par F. Hesse*, le Dr Salmon 
a conclu que l’évéque de Pettau avait eu connaissance du Mura- 
torianum‘. La fin authentique du Commentaire sur |’Apocalypse, 
éditée, il y a une dizaine d’années, par le Dr J. Haussleiter’, permet 
d’ajouter au moins deux nouvelles références. Ligne 13 de la premitre 
colonne, le mot CATHOLICA est employé substantivement pour désigner 
V’Eglise catholique’, tout comme dans Ie Murator. 1. 69. A la dernitre 

1 Erwin Preuschen Analecta p. 138 8q. La liste se termine par une mention 
expresse de la comparaison é¢tablie par ‘les anciens’ entre ce nombre et celui des 
vieillards de |’ Apocalypse. 

3 ‘Quamquam nonnulli... scriptitent... esse priscae legis libros uiginti quatuor’ 
(Pracfat. in Samuel et Malachim Migne P. L. 28, 600). Martianay cite & ce propos 
notre passage de Victorin, mais avec une variante que je n'ai rencontrée dans aucun 
imprimé ni manuscrit: ‘Sunt autem uiginti quatuor libri Veteris Testamenti : 
uiginti duos in excerptis Theodori inuenies, etc.’ On ne peut guére, malheureuse- 
ment, se fier & cet éditeur, de tous les Mauristes le moins sar et le plus justement 
critiqué. 

* Das muratorische Fragment, Giessen, 1873. 

* Art. ‘ Muratorian fragment ’ dans Diet, Christian Biog. iii 1003. 

5 Dans le Theologisches Literaturblatt du 26 avril 1895, col. 195-8. 

© Le fait n’a pas été relevé dans l'étude si instructive sur ‘Catholica’ du 
Dr Dom O. Rottmanner, Rev. Bénéd. xvii (1900) pp. 1-9. 
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colonne, |. 12 sqq., les mots Mam quod dicit. ... omnibus hoc dicit 
sont & mettre & cété du Comment. sur Apocalypse, Migne PF. Z. v 
320A, Quod uni dicit, omnibus dicit, comme correspondant A la phrase du 
Murator, |. 58 sq: dicet septem eccleseis scribat, tamen omnibus dicit. 

Aussi bien, les ressemblances sont tellement frappantes, que Dom 
Chapman’ est obligé d’admettre que Victorin cite, non pas le Fragment 
lui-méme, ‘mais directement la source utilisée par l’'auteur du Fragment’. 

Je me suis demandé plus d’une fois, en ces derniers temps, si ‘la 
source’ du Fragment ne serait pas précisément ce Théodote auquel 
Victorin renvoie A propos du contenu de l’Ancien Testament. Théo- 
dote fut contemporain de Valentin; et Valentin lui-méme, d’apreés 
Irénée, /aer. iii 4, 3, séjourna 4 Rome du temps de Pie et y demeura 
jusqu’a Anicet. La fameuse expression du Muratorianum muperrime 
temporibus nostris, au sujet du Pasteur d’Hermas, aurait donc tout A 
fait sa raison d’étre. Quant A la réprobation des écrits de Valentin et 
autres hérétiques, vers la fin, il faudrait, en ce cas, lattribuer 4 celui 
qui a utilisé la source, au rédacteur du Fragment, sans doute Victorin 
lui-méme. 

Une autre considération me frappe, et c’est 4 Dom Chapman que 
revient le mérite de l’avoir suggérée le premier, I] est un autre 
écrivain de l’antiquité chrétienne qui offre lui aussi certains points de 
contact avec le Muratorianum: c’est Clément d’Alexandrie. Méme 
en réduisant A leur juste valeur les raisons apportées par notre confrére 
& l’appui de sa thése, il reste toujours, de commun A Clément et au 
Fragment, au moins les deux particularités suivantes: !’A de 
Pierre donnée comme livre canonique, la liste et la teneur des Epitres 
catholiques, Or, Clément est aussi le seul, avec Victorin, qui connaisse 
et utilise les "Ewirouai de Théodote; et c’est justement IA of il 
semble utiliser davantage Théodote qu'il différe de lui-méme pour se 
rapprocher du Fragment. 

Je me borne a poser trés timidement le probleme: peut-€tre des 
recherches dans cette direction donneront-elles lieu un jour ou l'autre 
a des résultats plus précis. 


Victorin et le Fragment chronologique d’ Alexandre de Jérusalem. 





L’attention a été attirée & plusieurs reprises, notamment par M. le 
Prof. Ad. Harnack*, sur ce fragment si curieux du codex de Bobbioe 


(Milan, Ambros. H. 150 Inf.), relatif 4 la chronologie de la vie du 
Christ, et qui aurait été trouvé dans les Commentaires de Victorin, la 
source premitre étant Alexandre de Jérusalem, voire les *‘ exemplana’ 
des Apétres eux-mémes. A la fin de son étude sur le Aerygma Fetri*, 

‘ Art. ‘ L’auteur du canon muratorien’ dans Rev. Benéd, xxi (1904) p. 24. 


* Gesch, des alichr, Litteratur | 506 sq. 
® Texte u. Untersuch, X i p. 137-150. 
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M. le Prof. E. v. Dobschiitz a consacré des pages fort intéressantes & ce 
fragment, dont il reproduit un texte parfaitement conforme a celui du 
manuscrit. Tout récemment encore, le Dr F.S. Gutjahr' a eu l’occasion 

\d’y revenir, et s’est demandé si Victorin n’aurait pas utilisé 14 un extrait 
de Papias transcrit par Alexandre. 

En feuilletant le manuscrit 1473 de la biblioth¢que de |’Université 
de Padoue, recueil de mélanges, la plupart hi¢éronymiens, composé au 
xvé sitcle, j’ai remarqué tout & la fin, fol. 164’, un petit texte transcrit 
d’une facon trés particulitre, en forme de colonne a lignes courtes, avec 
de nombreuses abréviations, et témoignant, par la forme méme des 
caracttres, de l’intention qu’a eue le copiste d’imiter trés exactement 
le mod?éle ancien qu’il avait sous les yeux. A part l’attribution a saint 
Jéréme, qui manque dans le codex de Bobbio, le texte concorde 
assez bien avec celui-ci dans la premiére partie, mais il s’en éloigne 
notablement dans la seconde. Je crois bien faire de le reproduire ici, 
en marquant en italique les passages qui different de la copie conservée 
@ Milan. 

Hieronymus. — 
In commentariis uictorini inter 
cetera haec etiam scripta reperi guod in 
membranis Alexandri episcopi qui 
fuit in ierusalem . quod transcripsit manu 
propria de exemplaribus apostolorum 
viii. kl. ian. natus est dominus iesus xps 
suplicio et cromatio consulibus. 
Baptizatus viii. id. ian. valerio 
et asiatico consulibus. Passus vero 
vist. kl. apr. nerone tercio . et 
valerio me’sula consulibus. Surexit 
vi. kl. apr. consulibus suprascriptis. 
Supputatur quippe eodem die dominum 
fuisse conceptum quo et resurrexit. 
Seria vt. anunciatus. fer. 1. natus 
Jer v. baptisatus. fer. vt. passus 
A dite nakustatss domini usque 
ad passionem ipsius anni. Xxx11. 
menses 448. Ates Xt, 

On ne voit pas bien quel motif a fait supprimer, avant Supputatur 
guippe, le passage Johannis baptista—habere dicens du texte milanais ; 
mais l’addition finale a pour but évident de corriger la chronologie du 
début, d’aprés laquelle le Christ serait mort l’an 58 de notre ére, a l’age 
de quarante-neuf ans! Lattribution 4 Jéréme n’est point sans offrir 


quelque intérét. 
D. GERMAIN MORIN. 


1 Die Glaubwitrdighest des Irendischen Zeugnisses iiber die Abfassung des vierten 
hanonischen Evangelsums (Graz 1904) p. 63 34q. 
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REVIEWS 
GREGORY THE GREAT. 


Gregory the Great: his place in history and thought, by F. Homes 
Duppen, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, 2 vols. (Longmans, 
1905.) 

It is indeed refreshing in these days of superficial haste to meet with 
a book of complete and serious investigation, and to find that there is 
still an Oxford College where learned leisure is possible among junior 
Fellows. Mr Dudden’s book ought to be widely welcomed, both for 
what it is and as the earnest of more work of the same kind from the 
older Universities, when more national aims, or a new Commission, shall 
have given opportunity for the return of a genuine devotion to learning 
for learning’s sake, It may be remembered that he is one of the few 
who hold a fellowship by the old statutes, which were preserved for his 
college by Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln. 

In scope, too, the book is a refreshing return to old usage. It is not 
merely a biography: it is a ‘Life and Times’. The author's aim has 
been to shew the greatness of Gregory by exhaustively describing the 
period in which he lived, the persons with whom he dealt, the interests 
with which he was concerned, and the politics of Europe during the 
age of which he was the most striking figure. The book is much more 
than a mere study, however close, of a single man; it is practically the 
history of a century most important in the evolution of the modern 
world. It is long since we have had a book in English of quite the 
same kind—a thorough ‘ Ecclesiastical biography’, in which no subject 
is too small to be mentioned, in which religious sympathy is evident 
but does not prevent an extended study of political developement. Un- 
doubtedly the main object which the writer has set himself is complete- 
ness; and this he has undoubtedly attained. He has not, however, 
been in the least overweighted by the size of his subject or by the 
ramifications into which he has pursued its many diverging interests. 
His material has not mastered him,—as is so often the case with 
German scholars who start with similar aims,—but he has mastered it; 
and he marshals his facts, states his conclusions, describes incidents 
and analyses character, with the clear freshness of a French hi 
and with not a little, too, of English eloquence. The book then is one 
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which must for long remain indispensable to students, not indeed 
because it places before them any discovery of new material or any 
revolutionary conclusion, but because the life of its hero may be studied 
in it by the light of the industry and judgement of a scholar who has 
devoted years to its investigation. 

Probably the best part of the book, where all is good, is the third 
division, which is devoted to a study of Gregory’s theology. This is 
much more than a careful analysis of the Pope’s theological writings— 
though it is that: it is a thoughtful investigation, exposition and 
criticism, and will serve as an admirable introduction to the study of 
the last of the Latin Fathers. Mr Dudden rightly emphasizes 
Gregory’s position as the representation and summary of the doctrines 
of his age: as a test, one may say, of Western orthodoxy in the sixth 
century: as not original, and yet as the foundation of much future 
thought. Nothing indeed could be better as a description of his 
theological influence (if it be clearly understood that it is the West 
alone which is considered) than these words with which the book con- 
cludes—‘ Gregory does not give us much new matter or new light. But 
he does sum up the teaching of the older Fathers and bring it into 
union with the opinion of his time. He does consolidate and 
strengthen the Catholicism he found, preparing the matter for future 
elaboration. He does impart a life and impulse to prevailing ten- 
dencies, helping on the construction of the system to be hereafter 
completed in scholasticism. He gives to theology a tone and an 
emphasis which cannot be disregarded. And from his time to that of 
Anselm no teacher of equal eminence arose in the Church. For a 
period of nearly four centuries the last word on theology rested with 
Gregory the Great’. 

But to give at all a complete view of so complete a book a critic 
must criticize, and that both generally and in some detail. Generally 
it must be observed that it was impossible for Mr Dudden, when he 
chose to write at large on so great a theme, to avoid the dangers of his 
course. He has to tell again what many others have told. Often he 
uses the original authorities and quotes them practically verbatim. Often 
he uses modern writers as freely. But he avoids the appearance of 
pedantry by an almost entire absence of references. He does not tell 
us who is the German, or the Italian, whose opinion he refers to: we 
have to turn to Dr Hodgkin himself to find how closely he has 
been followed. But from among books old and new the author 
has used every colour which came to his hand, and, forming his own 
judgement always, has blended all into a harmonious whole. It is of 
design clearly, not inadvertently, that Mr Dudden contents himself 
with general acknowledgements in his preface, avoids specific references, 
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and goes so far as to quote verbally without naming the writer whose — 
views he accepts. 

It is true also that much of Mr Dudden’s book consists of matter 
extraneous to his main subject. Lombard and Frankish letters, the life 
of St Columban (whose only connexion with St Gregory is a letter from 
the Pope which never reached its destination), the life of St Benedict, 
do not belong to the biography of the great Pope; but they do—and 
that is the main point—illustrate very significantly the world in which 
he moved. We are not at all in danger of failing to see the wood for the 
trees because we are made to recognize what a great forest it is. 

But when a scholar diverges so widely in different directions from his 
main subject it is impossible that he should be able to give full validity 
to all his conclusions. Sometimes Mr Dudden has not used the best 
editions of his authors, sometimes he has not consulted the best 
modern studies, sometimes he has forgotten the statements of the 
authorities he has used, and sometimes he has used writers of different 
ages apparently without discrimination. Thus, for example, in his 
account of the conversion of England he uses writers of much later 
time without a distinction from the earlier witnesses, and quotes William 
of Malmesbury on Ceawlin with no mention of the centuries which lay 
between them. Similarly, in regard to the alleged heresy of Justinian 
Mr Dudden refers to writers many centuries apart, without selection, and 
in stating that a refutation of the Aphthartodocetic edict was published 
forgets that Evagrius expressly states that that edict was never issued. 
The arguments of the Emperor, at an earlier date, against the theology 
of Theodore, Ibas, and Theodoret, were not ‘concerning the ultimate 
damnation of dead men’ (see the language of the Sixth General Council 
in Mansi ix, 587), and it hardly gives a fair view of his elaborate 
theological treatises to say that he ‘tampered with theology’. It is 
difficult to agree with the view that the Arian Theodoric was ‘ thwarted 
in his good intentions partly by the Catholic Church, which steadfastly 
opposed any rapprochement between the orthodox and Arians’; or with 
the reference to the bitterness of ‘clerical feeling against that worthy 
prince’; for surely it was of supreme importance to the maintenance of 
the Christian faith that the Church should have no peace (theologically) 
with those who denied the Divinity of the Lord. There is much of 
interest in the volumes with regard to the scholarship of the time, but it 
might be supplemented, and in parts modified, by a comparison with 
M. Roger's recent study. It is a small matter—but is there any reason 
to suppose that Gregory would have entered (vol. i p. 173) Constanti- 
nople by the Golden gate? And were the ‘trading settlements of Pera 
and Galata’ in existence so early as his day? 


In regard to the question of the ‘Antiphonary of Gregory’, and 
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whether it was really he who reformed the Plainsong of his day, it must 
be remembered that the evidence of Leo IV is earlier than that of John 
the Deacon, and that he is supported by Hildemar and Walafrid 
Strabo. The subject has been recently discussed in a pamphlet issued 
by the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society in 1904, to which Mr 
Dudden does not refer. In regard to the question of the number of 
consecrators (vol. ii p. 134) the case of the consecration of Pelagius 
(Lider Pontificalis vol. i p. 303) might have been noticed. The account 
of the Welsh Church is perhaps too exclusively indebted to Mr Willis 
Bund, who is not always an entirely trustworthy guide. Again, is it 
quite fair to say that Gregory in the A/ora/ia ‘summarily condemns as 
futile all enquiry into the authorship of the several books of the Bible’? 
Is not his position rather that of the /mifa#o, that what is important is 
not who wrote but what he wrote? A point of more importance—and 
this finally—is the discredit which Mr Dudden (following Gérres) 
throws upon the story of Herminigild. Is there any real reason to 
discredit the tale of his conversion and death? Why should not 
Gregory have known what he was writing about? Is not Dr Hodgkin 
(Enghsh Historical Review vol. ii p. 216) justified in his conclusion ? 
He is supported by the latest, and a very thorough, investigator, Dom H. 
Leclercq (L’ Espagne Chrétienne, 1906), as well as by the great authority 
of Don Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo. 

With Mr Dudden’s general judgement of Gregory most students 
will be in accord. The greatness of the character grows on him as 
he studies it. We should be disposed to question a few of the 
earlier oditer dicta. Why, when Gregory laments that Gordiana had 
broken her vow of virginity, should his quotation of ‘Many are called 
but few are chosen’ be attributed partly to aristocratic prejudice because 
the lady married the steward of her estates? It is unnecessary to 
attribute Gregory’s acceptance of the monastic life partly to ambition: 
all that we know of his action looks like the simple ‘conversion’ so 
common in his time ;—and equally so to declare that he ‘never 
attained a perfect sanity of view’; and contrary to his whole character 
to assert that ‘his religion, dominated by the tremendous and vivid 
idea of the judgement’ gave him little comfort. In regard to the 
Pope’s relation with Brunichild, and again with Phocas, Mr Dudden, in 
his anxiety not to make his book a mere eulogy, seems to ignore some 
of the facts which might serve to explain Gregory’s letters. And again, 
It is not a satisfactory account of his action with regard to Venantius in 
Sicily that he ‘was influenced throughout by motives of expediency’: 
he uses language that is vigorous enough, and clearly the man must 
have been personally pious, and this would account for the kindness of 
the treatment he received from Gregory, a man of generosity and tact. 
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More generally, exception may be taken to the statement that only in the 
form of ‘to a certain extent, a religion of external legality’, which 
‘emphasized the value of rites, and elaborated the doctrines of angels, 
saints, demons, purgatory, heaven and hell’, it was that Christianity 
perhaps ‘could have survived the Middle Ages’, 

It would be a grateful task to shew how constantly Mr Dudden delights 
his readers by the vigour of his description, by the acuteness of his 
judgement, and by the clearness of his presentation of facts. But it 
would be a lengthy one; and a reviewer must content himself with 
saying that again and again there are passages, and chapters, throughout 
the book, which shew the writer’s knowledge, and sympathy, and skill. 


W. H. Hutton. 


CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT... 


€ x) Lic. Dr G. Dietrricn, to whom we are already indebted for 
three works which throw a good deal of light on the history of the text 
of the Peshitta, namely, Die Massorah der dstl. und westl. Syrer, Eine 
lakobitische Einleitung in den Psalter (1901), and a study of the Nestorian 
Commentator Isho-dad (1902), has now published a very complete 
Apparatus Criticus to the Peshitta version of Isaiah. Five editions, 
twenty-eight MSS, and the works of Ephraim, Aphraates, and Barhe- 
Draeus, have been searched for various readings. The number of 
important readings thus discovered seems relatively small, but on the 
Other hand the text of the Peshitta Isaiah has now been established 
Ond any reasonable doubt. The work has been done with a 
thoroughness which leaves almost nothing to be done by future scholars. 
It is, however, to be regretted that Dr Diettrich in citing Ephraim and 
Aphraates has not indicated in what part of their works the various 
~Saianic quotations are found. On p. 180 1. 15, there is a misprint 
%M the Syriac, and four lines below, where Aphraates is cited, no men- 
tion is made of the fact that the reading of the Father is itself doubtful. 
ut such small blemishes only set off the thoroughness with which the 
Work as a whole has been done. | 
(2) Part II of Dr E. G. King’s work, Zhe Psalms in three Collections, 
Was noticed in vol. iv, p. 456 of the JourRNaL. Part III has now 
appeared. The book is not one which lends itself easily to a critical 
notice. It is full of beauty and of suggestion. It is scholarly, but with 
an application of scholarship which is truly its own, and it is devotional 
with a devotion unlike that of the ordinary devotional commentary. It 
is a book for those who are willing to think and content to meditate. 
It is singularly free from the spirit of controversy. The treatment of 
Pss. civ, cix, cx, and cxxxvii is specially fresh and stimulating. 

(3) Dr Strack’s Commentary on Genesis has reached a second edition. 
The text is given in German with distinction of types to mark the limits 
of the various documents. The notes are quite brief, but wherever 
fuller treatment is necessary, e.g. on the Seven Days of Creation, a good 
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excursus is given. The book is brought up to date, even the last editic =" 
of Babel und Bibel, 1905, being used. 

(4) Zhe Higher Criticism (Hodder & Stoughton) consists of == *% 
Church Congress paper by Prof. Kirkpatrick, and of two pape" 
reprinted respectively from the Zxfositer and from the Jnferpreter by —yy 
Prof. Driver. The first urges the claims of criticism upon the clergyand == 
the laity, the third is on the permanent religious value of the Old “Mey 
Testament. A list of books presenting or illustrating the results and 9 
the processes of criticism is added. 

(s) The Titles of the Psalms, by J. W. Thirtle, has reached a second 
edition (1905) within eighteen months, The author has a theory which 
throws much light on his subject ; in particular he is able to account — 
for the apparently double heading to Psalm Ixxxviii, and to bring th—=—= 
difficult Jonath-elem-rechohim at the head of Psalm lvi into connexom= 
with the subject-matter of the preceding Psalm. The book is ee 
but it is well worthy of attention. 

(6) An Italian translation of the Psalms with a brief Introduction 
short comments by Salvatore Minocchi appears under the title of Z a 
(Roma, 1905). Many of the notes suggest emendation of the 
text, e.g. on xvili 46, xxii17. The editor has read recent critical work 
on the Psalms and displays great independence in his own views. oF. 
li 6 he writes that the sin against God on/y must be idolatry. HAZ, 
explains li 16 to mean—Save me from a violent death. The book is 
interesting. z 

(7) Dr Ottley’s e/igion of Israel is a companion volume to his 
Short History of the Hebrews, The first two chapters are on, ‘The 
primitive religion of the Semites’ and ‘The work and influence of 
Moses’; the last two on, ‘The final stage in Pre-Christian Judaism’ 
and ‘ The Consummation in Jesus Christ’. It is advantageous to have 
so concise a sketch of Old Testament Religion. The length of Smend 
and Oehler and Schultz adds little to the value of these works. Why 
does Dr Ottley (p. 112, n. 1) follow a multitude to do evil in accepting 
so wanton an emendation as D7 for o”nn in Ezek. xviii 11, 15? 

(8) Dr P. Kleinert’s Die Profeten Israels in sosialer Besichung is 
rather a monograph on the Prophets and their general teaching than 
what its title suggests. ‘Thus chapters II, III form an introduction 
to the subject of the Nature of Prophecy. Chapters IV-VII are 
apparently lectures on Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah 
References both to the Bible and to modern authorities are given at the 
end of the book. Chapter VIII discusses the Prophetical Law in 
Deuteronomy. Chapters IX-XI deal with Jeremiah and Ezekiel; the 
twelfth and last chapter is occupied with Deutero-Isaiah, Haggai and 
Zechariah, and Malachi. It is certainly very useful to have the social 
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‘hing of different parts of the Old Testament set forth as that of 
iteronomy is set in chapter VIII. 
9) Johannes Herrmann, under the title of Die Jdee der Siihne or 
Untersuchung tiber Gebrauch und Bedeutung des Wortes kipper, 
‘usses the Old Testament teaching on Propitiation. After a recapi- 
tion of the views of Hofmann, Ritschl, Riehm, and Schmoller, the 
‘er in his second chapter presents us with a lexicographer's conspectus 
15 and its derivatives together with nxon and bwx. In chapter IIE 
h occurrence of °®3 is separately considered. Then follows a dis- 
sion of £ipper outside the limits of P and Ezekiel, and then of k:pper 
Ezekiel and in P. The author’s last word is, ‘Von besonderem 
eresse erscheint mir die Linie, welche vom ursemitischen Heidentum 
zu der Blutverwendung in P fiihrt’. 
10) Zhe Guide for the Perplexed by Moses Maimonides. Translated 
M. Friedlander, Ph.D. Second edition, revised throughout. London, 
14. This is an important work for the history of the interpretation 
he Old Testament. Maimonides, who lived in Egypt and composed 
; book in Arabic, wrote as one who was well acquainted with the 
losophies prevalent in Arabic-speaking lands. Like Philo he was 
iciently in sympathy with the best Gentile thought to offer a philo- 
her’s view of the Old Testament to students of philosophy. A large 
+ of the work is devoted to the discussion of the anthropomorphic 
ns applied to the Deity in the Bible ; Maimonides calls such terms 
ronyms, asserting that they have one meaning when used of men, and 
ther when used of God. Some of these discussions are very interesting, 
. that on ‘And the tables were the work of God’ (Exod. xxxii 16), 
arding which Maimonides concludes that ‘the writing of the tables 
; produced in the same manner as the rest of creation’ (pp. 98, 99). 
-y interesting also is the view given of the nature of Prophecy 
. 219 ff). On the problem of Evil the author says, ‘[God] only 
duces existence, and all existence is good; whilst evils are of a 
ative character, and cannot be acted upon’ (p. 266). On the Book 
Job Maimonides writes boldly (for his time), ‘Its basis is a fiction, 
iceived for the purpose of explaining the different opinions which 
yple hold on divine Providence’ (p. 296). The work, as a whole, is 
her prolix, though the author again and again declines to give a full 
yosition of his meaning on the ground, Verbum satis sapients. 
Friedlander’s translation is easy to read, and useful indices of 
dlical, Midrashic, and Talmudic passages are added. 
(11) Mr Aldis Wright has edited for the Text and Translation Society 
Hebrew Commentary on the Book of Job from a MS of the thirteenth- 
irteenth century preserved in the Cambridge University Library. The 
thors name was Berechiah, but nothing further is known of him 
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beyond what may be gathered from the fact that he quotes Tbn Ezra 
and ‘Ibn’ Kimkhi, and that he makes some use of French equivalents 
in giving the meaning of some difficult or rare words, "The 
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pen of S. A. Hirsch, Ph.D. The book is a welcome addition to the 
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The Scientific Temper in Religion, and other Addresses. By the Rev 
_ P. N. Waccett, M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1905.) 

We are glad that these addresses, some of which have already beet™ 
read in the Guardian and the Church Times, have appeared in boo*® 
form. ‘They certainly deserve to be read by a wide circle, and will b= 
helpful to many both of the clergy and the laity. The 
of Fr Waggett’s style, the breadth of his sympathy, the ae dageE 
in which he combines in himself spiritual insight with the scientific — 
temper, are too well known to call here for more detailed praise ; they 
certainly lend attractiveness and weight to the volume before us. __ = 

The earlier of these addresses give an admirable account of the kind 
of attitude which the educated believer should at the present time —_ 
adopt towards the natural sciences, He is advised not to look upon 
the interests of theology and science as antagonistic, as if theology were 
stronger in proportion as difficulties and vacancies could be pointed out 
in science. He is warned against obscurantism, against overhaste in 
accommodation, against confounding science with naturalism, against 
other erroneous tendencies; and the warnings are given very per- 
suasively. The relations of evolution, and of natural selection as a 
particular element in evolutionary doctrine, to theism are then dis- 
cussed ; and in a later address the Biblical account of the creation and 
of the nature of man is compared with the teachings of science. Here, 
perhaps, is the least satisfactory portion of Fr Waggett’s book. The 
doubt is suggested, whether the results of critical research into early 
Semitic legend have impressed themselves upon the author's mind as 
forcibly as have those of biological study. While recognizing to the 
full the impress of ethical monotheism upon the first page of Genesis, 
I cannot myself admit that we can there rightly seek, or that we thence 
actually derive, the elements of teaching concerning matters of natural 
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knowledge which Fr Waggett believes to be enshrined in the Biblical 
account of the origin of the world. Where he sees anticipations, of 
scientifically established fact, I see sometimes reminiscences of poly- 
theistic speculation ; where—if I do not misunderstand him—he sees 
points of resemblance that are theologically significant, I seem to detect 
only superficial coincidences. What Fr Waggett has written in this 
connexion reads a little like a refined survival of the ‘reconciliation’ of 
Genesis with science to which we have so long been accustomed, but 
which we are increasingly coming to believe to be a superfluity in 


apologetics. 


La Providence et le Miracle devant la Science Moderne, par GASTON 
SorTais. (Gabriel Beauchesne & Cie. Paris, 1905.) 


THIS is a controversial book, ‘replying to the contention of M. 
Séailles that the progress of modern science renders necessary the 
rejection of the notion of a personal God and the dependent notions of 
Providence and miracle. Science, for M. Séailles, obviously means 
positivist or naturalistic philosophy, with its theories of mechanism and 
determinism. The contention is refuted not so much by the demon- 
stration, recently become so familiar to English students of the claims of 
naturalism, that science and philosophic systems suggested by science 
are not at all the same thing, as by an appeal to a chain of eminent 
representatives of science throughout the modern period. The list of 
such Christian or theistic scientific leaders possesses some interest. 
Dismissing the @ prior? claim of M. Séailles to rule out miracle and 
divine government of the world as impossible, the author next deals 
with the argument, especially associated with the name of Hume, that 
miracles have never been established by evidence and perhaps cannot 
be. The reply to this contention is chiefly based on the alleged 
actuality of miracles performed at Lourdes. Physicians are cited who, 
on examination of cases of healing, admit that effects are there produced 
which their medical science cannot account for. The weak spot in M. 
Sortais’ account of these ‘ miracles’ is that he does not tell us enough 
of the other side. Dr Bernheim is indeed mentioned as admitting the 
facts but questioning the interpretation of them which M. Sortais would 
wish to be regarded as beyond question ; but we should like to hear 
more of this physician’s reasons for his opinion. Finally, the writer 
appeals triumphantly to the dilemma: either divine creation or spon- 
taneous generation. Here we think the stand is made on ill-chosen 
ground. ‘God does not dwell in gaps’ of our scientific knowledge. 
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Life and Matter, by Sir Ottver Lope. (Williams & Norgate, 1995.) 

Sir Otrver Lopce’s book is largely a reprint of collected articles 
and addresses, and its main purpose is criticism of the materialistic 
monism of Professor Haeckel. 

The exposure of the grotesque misstatements which abound in 
Haeckel’s Zhe Riddles of the Universe is a task which calls for more — 
self-control than ingenuity, more long-suffering than learning ; and Sir — 
Oliver Lodge’s treatment of the Professor manifests these qualities | 
abundantly. There is not a word in his patient examination of so 
much that might summarily be dismissed as nonsense which is not 
courteous and dignified. One passage of Zhe Riddles of the Universe 
even Sir Oliver finds himself unable to judge at once critically and 
politely ; but this he wisely forbears to judge at all (p. 48). 

The physicist meets the biologist upon his own ground. ‘The epis 
temological platform on which the controversy is conducted is that of 
realistic common-sense, that of physical science. The criticism 0% 
Haeckel’s use of the postulate of the conservation of one to kes 
to the whole solution of the world-riddle for him—might have 
strengthened by emphasizing the fact that constancy in the woo 
changes of energy, which is all that physics can establish, is 
altogether different thing from constancy of the total quantity of =A 
in the universe, which is what Haeckel assumes and requires ; but 
perhaps Sir Oliver Lodge himself does not admit the difference. 

Now and again (e.g. p. 95, pp. 108-9) the author ventures upon 
dangerous ground, and naively takes for granted positions which, the 
philosopher would remind him, are highly disputable. Indeed all the 
recent pronouncements of this writer on the relations of religion and 
science suffer from want of sufficient recognition that, for a really 
thorough handling of such questions, it is before all things mecessary to 
have made a serious study of some branches of philosophy. One is 
disappointed when, in the interesting chapter on Will and Guidance, 
some criticism of Professor James Ward’s treatment of physical law 
seems to be forthcoming from the point of view of a great physicist, to 
find that that philosopher’s position appears not to have been under- 
stood. It is not the ‘fundamental inaccuracy or uncertainty ’ of the long- 
established laws of physics which Dr Ward sought to prove, but their 
purely empirical and postulatory nature, as against the absoluteness and 
metaphysical validity which the ‘ naturalist’ has claimed for them ; not 
any ‘departure from the law of conservation of energy’ which he 
desired to establish, but the inadequacy of the principle itself when 
used as valid for the whole of experience. 

It is interesting to find in Sir Oliver Lodge another champion, worthy 
of place beside Lord Kelvin, of the view that ‘life’ cannot be explained 
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in terms of purely physical or mechanical categories. His chapters on 
this subject furnish a weighty protest against the over-hasty zeal of 
materialistically-inclined biologists, and also some interesting specu- 
lation. The volume as a whole is of value as a contribution, from the 
point of view of physical science, to theistic argument, and is free from 
such blemishes as marked, in the theologian’s opinion, some of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s earlier essays in the field of theology. 


God’s Image in Man and its Defacement. By James Orr, D.D. 
(London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1905.) 

‘FEw men’s minds can shake off a familiar and consistent system 
of doctrines, and adopt a novel and strange set of principles as 
soon as presented: but all men can see that one change produces 
many, and that change, in itself, is a source of inconvenience and 
danger.’ 

This general statement of Dr Whewell' receives an apt illustration in 
Dr Orr’s recent work, God’s Image in Man. The author of this book 
sees danger in the attempts which Christian theologians have been 
making to restate their doctrine of man, his origin, nature, and primitive 
state, in terms of thorough-going evolutionary theory ; and he writes to 
protest against overhaste in such endeavours towards accommodation. 
One change, in this connexion, certainly involves many; and if some 
of the many are ever to be adopted, it will only be after the incon- 
venient process of critically examining some ethical and theological 
concepts whose ambiguity or imperfection has not hitherto been widely 
suspected, and the difficult labour of drawing fine distinctions between 
ideas which are superficially similar, but whose remoter implications, so 
far as theology is concerned, are respectively innocent and dangerous. 

Dr Orr’s protest does not consist merely in a timely reminder that 
Evolution, especially as applied to man, is a plausible theory, not a 
demonstrated fact, and that all theological speculation based upon it 
must therefore be but provisional and tentative. Thus far we should all 
agree with him. He protests that evolutionary anthropology, at least 
in so far as it is applied to man’s mental and moral qualities, is essen- 
tially incompatible with Christian doctrine, and that the theologian 
cannot assimilate it without unconsciously doing violence to his creed. 
Here, I think, Dr Orr’s charge of overhaste—of what Bacon would 
have called ‘anticipation’—recoils upon himself. The adoption of 
such an attitude lays several responsibilities upon a theologian. In 
the first place, it puts him under the obligation to determine ow, what 
is the essential teaching of Christian theology—supposing there is any— 
concerning man ; and we have been sufficiently warned in the past that 

1 History of the Inductive Sciences 3rd ed. ii 147. 
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definitions of doctrine on matters as to which further empirical know- 
ledge may be forthcoming are apt to prove anything but final, Secondly, 
it involves the responsibility of deciding, in the present state of know- 
ledge, between rival scientific theories, and selecting, for theological 
use, those which are true. . And lastly, it implies ability to dictate to 
science the limits of its future progress: ‘thus far shalt thou come’. 
This too has proved in the past to be a very precarious method of 
apologetic. In the event of the assigned limits re epee the 
cause of theology becomes weakened. — 

To take the first of these points, I would ouearea that the suppose 
that there is a Christian doctrine of man, a view of his origin, ‘his 
nature, his primitive and his present state, which is alone 
with fundamental Christian conceptions and doctrines, requires more 
justification than Dr Orr attempts to give. To many theologians 3 
would seem to be a matter of indifference, so far as Christianity i= 
concerned, whether man’s higher faculties were immediate r 
or whether they were gradually evolved. This, however, ‘is not Da 
Orr’s opinion, He adopts the ‘Biblical’ view of man as the only 
possible Christian anthropology, and apparently does so mainly | 
it is in the Bible. I am far from willing to allow that some of the= 
elements in the doctrine of man which Dr Orr defends are truly ~ 
‘Biblical’ at all’. This is, however, a point of minor importance, It 
is more serious that Old Testament anthropology should still be 
identified with essential Christian theology on grounds other than its 
purely scientific merits. We have now reconciled ourselves to the 
existence of so much, in the Biblical account of the early history of the 
world, that is not scientific fact, that it does not seem worth while to 
vindicate the truth of the residue. The only principle that was at stake 
during the long conflict between Genesis and science was that of the 
inerrancy of the Scripture record: a principle which to-day is inde- 

1 The numerous grave difficulties confronting the traditional exegesis of the Fall- 
story do not seem to cause Dr. Orr any concern; he does not reckon with them, 
To the assertion that a doctrine of a Fall is not to be found in the Old Testament, 
he replies (p. 198 f) that ‘it can hardly be doubted that the story of Eden and of 
the sin of man was known to the prophets’; but the story of Eden is one thing 
and the doctrine of the Fall (even St Paul's s radiesaltery form of it) is another, He 
continues to assume that the universality of sin, as emphasized by Old Testament 
writers, implies their belief in a universal Fall, without refuting the view that such 
universality is equally consistent with the idea that each individual ‘is the Adam 
of his own soul’. That human death is regarded in Gen. iii as a consequence of 
Adam's sin, is far from evident, and has been, as I think, disproved ; sk ss 
Dr Orr assumes, however, without controversy. Finally, the identification of 
original sin (a theoretical explanation of observed fact) with the universal sinfulness 


which is undoubtedly matter of actual experience, is perpetuated in Dr Orr's 
book. 
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fensible. We now see that whatever definition of inspiration we adopt 
must itself be the expression of a scientific theory or induction; for 
the inspiration of Genesis is not a matter of intuitive perception or of 
divine revelation ; neither is it axiomatic. 

I need not enter into a detailed consideration of Dr Orr’s treatment 
of the contending scientific theories relating to the origin, antiquity, and 
nature of man, or to the means by which the race became possessed of 
those faculties which we especially have in mind when we speak of man 
as endowed with the image of God. He cites many facts and expert 
opinions which shew that evolutionary anthropology has its difficulties 
and falls far short of universal acceptance amongst scientific authorities. 
But these citations leave the reader largely uninformed as to the weight 
f evidence and authority on the side of the view which Dr Orr 
ejects’, They also seem to me to evince perhaps a little over-readiness 
O grasp at such results as accommodate themselves most easily to the 
raditional doctrine which he is concerned to maintain. To take one 
istance: the calculations, made by several of our most illustrious 
Ihysicists, of the approximate ages of the earth and sun, upon which an 
ibjection against the evolutionary theory, as Dr Orr points out, is 
rounded, are based upon assumptions which were never very secure ; 
nd their security, it may be added, has been much diminished since 
he discovery of the phenomena of radio-activity. 

The limits of evolution are indeed obvious, and how far the theory is 
ipplicable to man and his mental and moral faculties is doubtful. But 
t is extremely dangerous to maintain, in the present state of knowledge, 
‘hat the consequences of such a theory are not capable of assimilation 
with the fundamental doctrines and presuppositions of Christianity. 
We are too ignorant at present as to what are the precise limits of the 
dogmatic essentials of the Christian Faith to be warranted in making 
any such sweeping statement. Perhaps we shall only learn where 
precisely such limits are to be drawn after many further conflicts 
between real or supposed contents of Christian dogma and real or sup- 
posed additions to our natural knowledge. That we have in the past 
thus learned to purify our theology of misconceptions previously regarded 
as essential factors of the Faith, is known to all. Christianity has been 
regarded, by individuals and by large bodies of Churchmen, as bound 
up with the Ptolemaic astronomy, with the doctrine of the creation of 


1 It should be observed that the ‘modern view’ of the world against which 
Dr Orr contends is no one homogeneous system. It includes the coarse 
naturalism of Prof. Haeckel, the theological speculations of Mr. Fiske, and the 
tentative evolutionary theories as to man’s moral development and the origin of 
human sin advanced by a professedly Christian writer : elements sufficiently diverse 
in scope and in tone to have merited separate treatment. 
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the universe in six days, with the universality of the deluge, and with 
other assertions in which we no longer believe; it may yet prove not to 
be bound to the anthropology of Genesis. 

Meanwhile, Christian theologians are sufficiently alive to the possibility 
of a fuller demonstration, in the future, of the thorough-going evolu- 
tionary theory of man, to regard it as worth while to trace out the 
influence of such a view upon the received teaching concerning human 
nature and sin. Some, at least, consider that we have nothing to fear, 
and something even to gain, in the event of the evolutionary theory 
being proved true. It is evident, however, that these have much work 
before them if they are, in their generation, to persuade others to their 
conviction. The difficulty appears to centre round the subject of Sin. 

This is not, perhaps, the occasion for me to deal minutely with Dr Orr's 
and similar criticisms of the evolutionary theory of the origin and 
transmission of sin which I have myself endeavoured to sketch*; but 
I may briefly indicate what I believe to be the source of that wide 
divergence in opinion between Dr Orr and myself which is revealed 
in his assertion, on the one hand, that evolutionary anthropology, with 
its denial of a Fall and hereditary original sin, explains sin and its 
sinfulness away, and my own conviction, on the other hand, that the 
sinfulness of sin is more adequately maintained by a theory which 
regards all sin as actual and involving personal accountability, however 
less guilty may be its initial than its later stages. The source of this 
divergence, unless I am mistaken, lies in the fact that Dr Orr, and 
other theologians who on this point share his view, start from a defini- 
tion of the fundamental concept—Sin—different from that on which 
I have proceeded. ‘They would say: ‘Sin is transgression of absolute 
moral law, in any state or stage in development of the trespasser’; I 
would say; ‘Sin is transgression of moral law 4y a moral agent.’ The 
former definition, rigidly carried out, makes sinners not only of the 
infant and the typical primitive man who obeys the only moral code he 
knows, but also of the brutes and the physical forces of Nature*; the 
latter limits the application of ‘sin’ to the acts and states of a being 
who knowingly transgresses a law by which he is aware his conduct 
ought to be ruled. It seems to me that the former of these alternative 
conceptions of sin—brought into clear contrast by recent discussion of 

1 A reply to some of the weightier criticism which my Hulsean Lectures on this 


subject received is given in the Preface to the recently published second edition of 
that work. 

* As I have pointed out in the Preface to the second edition of my Ainlsean 
Lectures, if possession of conscience and knowledge of a restraining law are mot 
the sole condition for accountability, it is arbitrary to limit the application of ‘sin’ 
to the human race. There is no halting-place in the universe; for sentiency and 
organic life are then irrelevant. 
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evolutionary anthropology—is consciously or unconsciously implied in 
the vitally important objections that the newer theory of man’s moral 
development denies sin to be sin, or explains sin away, or minimizes 
the sinfulness of sin. But until this definition of sin, with all its conse- 
quences, can be shown to be alone compatible with essential Christian 
doctrines and presuppositions, it must still be claimed, as against 
Dr Orr and several other writers, that their objections are not valid. 


Preuves psychologiques de Pexistence de Dieu, par M. v’ ABBE DE BROGLIE. 
(Paris: Librairie Bloud et Cie. 1905.) 

THEsE lectures will be useful to students who can take much of the 
Aristotelian and Cartesian philosophy for granted. To those whose philo- 
sophical scepticism forbids the assumption of so much that later thought 
has rendered questionable they will probably not be satisfying. The 
author inclines to identify the doctrine of Evolution with Naturalism ; 
he assumes a human ego whose existence we can perceive ; he argues as 
if to question the existence of a personal Creator were the same thing, 
philosophically, as to repudiate the principle of sufficient reason ; and 
he uses the concept of causality much in its Cartesian and mediaeval 
form and sense. Hence the lectures, though they contain much that 
is of value, will not commend themselves as a profound argument for 


theism to most students trained in English schools. 
F. R. TENNANT. 


Die Religionsphilosophie Hegels: von Dr Emit Orr. (Berlin: C. A. 
Schwetschke und Sohn. 1904.) 


THE dominance of the Hegelian philosophy in Germany seventy 
years ago was succeeded by a violent reaction, which now in its turn 
seems to shew signs of giving place to a more appreciative estimate 
of the great idealist’s work than has for a long while been fashionable. 
A considerable number of years has passed since Jowett, in his Intro- 
duction to Plato’s Sophist, very justly said, quoting a saying of Aeschylus 
about Homer reported by Athenaeus, that ‘in the theology and 
philosophy of England as well as of Germany, and also in the lighter 
literature of both countries, there are always appearing “fragments of 
the great banquet” of Hegel’; and in England, as is well known, the 
Hegelian influence has been perhaps more powerful during the last 
thirty years than any other among philosophical teachers in this country 
(cf. Ott p. 2); in Hegel’s own land however Dr Ott can still assume 
that he is neglected, and that due credit is not given to him for his real 
services to philosophy. Among these services Dr Ott especially em- 
phasizes that of making thought, feeling, will, all constitutive elements 
of the religious consciousness. But Dr Ott’s own appreciation of 
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Hegel's work would scarcely have satisfied Hegel himself. For Dr On's 
true masters in the philosophy of religion are Prof. Eucken and Prof 
Tréltsch, to whose books Wahrheitsgestalt der Religion and Die Abse 
lutheit des Christentkums he constantly refers ; and, though it may be 
true that Hegel was not the ‘ mere intellectualist’ that it is the fashion 
in some quarters to represent him as being, yet he certainly gave a 
higher place in the religious life to the labour of thought than either 
of these writers. This is very clearly seen when, in reading the works 
above mentioned as particularly recommended to us by Dr Ott, we 
find them making almost nothing of theology, or, in dealing with 
Christianity, of the doctrine of the Trinity, which was to Hegel all 
important. Even Prof. Troéltsch (whose position is more definitely 
Christian than Prof. Eucken’s) speaks as though it were possible and 
desirable to throw off theology and substitute for it a surrender of self 
to the influence of the personality of Jesus. No position could well 
be more remote than this from that of Hegel or (we may add) from 
that of the most part of the greatest teachers of the Christian Church 
in all ages. It may be true that theologians, absorbed in the problems 
offered by religion to their reason, have often dwelt too little on the 
presupposition of a vital religious experience, which it is the task of 
theology to make, or attempt to make, explicit and coherent; but 
exclusive preoccupation with this neglected presupposition is certainly 
not the mental attitude in which the work of Hegel can be adequately 
discussed. 
C. C. J. Wess. 
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tian inscriptions of Lycaonia—D. S. Marco.ioutH Dr Emil Reich on 
the failure of the higher criticism—G. A. SMitH Jeremiah’s Jerusalem— 
W. ALEXANDER Turning: the hearts of the children to their fathers— 
J. H. Jowrtr The faithlessness of the average man—S. A. Cook Old 
Testament Notes. 
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A. J 
the lecture-room of Epictetus W. M. Ramsay The 
tions of Lycaonia—D. M. McIntyre The prayer of perfection —H W 
CLarK Paul’s doctrine of the transformation of 
Cuapwick ‘The just shall live by faith ’—J. Morratr Notes on recent 
New Testament study. 


March 1906 eae 304 Series, No. me J. H. A. Hart The 
scribes of the Nazarenes—W. L. WALKER The Cross in relation to Sin: 
Can a moral theory leave this out ?—J. Morratr A daughter of Jacob 
—K, Lake Galatians ii 3-s—G. Harrorp The higher criticism as it 
affects faith and spiritual life—W. M. Ramsay Tarsus—B, WHITEFOORD 
‘The Church in the House’—S. A. Cook Old Testament Notes. 


(2) AMERICAN, 


The American Journal of T. , January 1906 tha bl fal 1: 
Chicago beeper: Ske B. W. BACON, 7a C. 

B. B. WarrieLp The supernatural birth of Jesus : Can it be eae 
historically? Is it essential to Christianity >—H. C, SHELDON Chang®, J 
in theology among American Methodists—W. T. PauLuin A review & 
the ontological argument—S,. M. Jackson Document: The Scom 
the World, a poem in three books—E. J. Goonspeep A new 

of Greek tense-movements in New Testament times— Recent 

literature. 

The Princeton Theological Review, January 1906 (Vol. iv, No. = 
Philadelphia; MacCalla & Co.). B. J. WaRFIeLp Tertullian and the™ 
beginning of the doctrine of the Trinity (2nd art.)—J. G, MacHEN The 
New Testament account of the birth of Jesus (2nd art.)—T. F. ForHEeR—~ 
INGHAM The doctrine of Baptism (3rd art.) —Reviews of recent literature — 








(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, January 1906 (Vol. xxiii, No, 1: Abbaye de Mared- 
sous) H. Quentin Le Codex Besae 4 Lyon au ix® sitcle ?>—G. Morin 
Un recueil de sermons de S. Césaire. Le Ms. de Saint-Thierry et ses 
piéces inédites—P. p—E Mresrer Etudes sur la théologie orthodoxe— 
A. Citment Conrad d’Urach, légat en France—Mélanges: D. pE 
BruyneE Un prologue inconnu des | pitres catholiques; H. Pgs 
Epigraphie chrétienne; G. Morin Niceta de Remesiana : 

La Somme théologique de Duns Scot: U. Breruitre tin | : ee 
restauration bénédictine en 1815—Comptes rendus—Notes bibl 
graphiques. 

Revue Biblique, January 1906 (Nouvelle série, 3° année, No. 1: a 
V. Lecoffre). Communication de la Commission pontificale 
études bibliques—E, Le Roy Sur la notion de dogme. oeme. Repose a 
M. l'abbé Wehrlé—H. Vincent Les villes cananéennes—M. 
GRANGE Notes sur les prophéties messianiques des derniers propk 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU Inscription samaritaine de Gaza et ironical 
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grecques de Bersabée—A. JAUSSEN L’immolation chez les nomades 4 
Vest de la mer Morte—P. DHORME Les formations par analogie dans. 
le verbe hébreu—Chronique: H. Vincent Fouilles anglaises de Gézer 
—Recensions— Bulletin. 


Revue d Histoire et de Litttrature Religicuses, November—December 
1905 (Vol. x, No. 6: Paris, 82, Rue Bonaparte). A. Lorsy Les 
Pharisiens—C. Cocuin Recherches sur Stephano Colonna, prévét du 
chapitre de Saint-Omer, cardinal d’Urbain VI et correspondant de 
Pétrarque ; 2° article—P. Lryay Le réle théologique de Ceésaire 
d’Arles; 4° article: Les moyens de sanctification: Le baptéme: Les 
vertus : L’édification mutuelle: La pénitence: Les ceuvres pies:. 
L’onction des malades: L’eucharistie: Le mariage: Conclusion 
générale.—A. Loisy Chronique biblique: III Editions, traductions, 
métrique biblique—Périodiques étrangers—Index alphabétique. 


January-February 1906 (Vol. xi, No. 1). A. Diks L’évolution 
de la théologie dans les philosophes grecs: I Des origines 4 Pythagore 
—F. Cumont Lastrologie et la magie dans le paganisme romain— 
A. Loisy Chronique biblique: IV Exégése de l’Ancient Testament ; 
V Exégése du Nouveau Testament; VI Histoire d’Israél et théologie 
de l’Ancient Testament; VIII Histoire évangélique et apostolique, 
théologie du Nouveau Testament—P. Lryay Ancienne philologie 
chrétienne: Monachisme oriental—Périodiques étrangers. 


Revue @’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, January 1906 (Vol. vii, No. 1: Lou- 
vain, 40, Rue de Namur). F. X. Funx La question de l’Agape: un 
dernier mot—A. p’AL&s Limen ecclesiae: note sur l’ancienne pénitence. 
publique—J. ZEILLER Le chorévéque Eugraphus;: notes sur le chorépis- 
copat en Occident au V® sitcle—P. FouRNIER Etudes sur les Fausses 
décrétales I: Le but et l’auteur des Fausses décrétales (2 suivre)— 
P. RicHaRD Origines des nonciatures permanentes. La représentation 
pontificale au XV® siécle (1450-1513) (@ suéivre)—Comptes rendus— 
Chronique—Bibliographie—Indices to Vol. vii. 


Revue de [Orient Chrétien, October 1905 (Vol. x, No. 4: Paris,’ 
A. Picard et fils). D. M. Grrarp Sivas, huit siécles d’histoire—S. 
PETRIDES Traités liturgiques de saint Maxime et de saint Germain, 
traduits par Anastase le bibliothécaire (jia)—F. TouRNEBIZE Histoire 
politique et religieuse de l’Arménie—F. Nau Le chapitre Tept 
dvaxwpyray ayiwy et les sources de la Vie de saint Paul de Thébes— 
P. D1B Les versions arabes du Zestamentum Domini nostri Iesu Christ? 
—L. DELaporTE Le Pasteur d’Hermas, fragments de la version copte 
sahidique— Mélanges : I. X. XpvcavOos 6 o.Bypuirys (ROC. 1904, p. 456) 
=Chrysanthe LopaREv: M&F RAHMAN! Lettre relative 4 la Chronique 
de Michel le Syrien—Bibliographie: Rahmani Chronicon avile et 
ecclesiasticum (F. Nau): C. Butler Zhe Laustac History of Palladius 
(F. Nau): A. Mallon Grammaire copte (F. Nau): C. Bacha Zrastés de 
saint Jean Chrysostome et de Théodore Abou-Kurra (F. Nav)—Livres 
nouveaux—Sommaire de la Byzantinische Zeitschrift—Tables de la 
premiére série de la Revue de |’Onent Chrétien, Tomes I 4 X, 1896- 


1905. 
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-Analecta Bollandiana, January 1906 (Vol. xxv, fase. 1: Brussels, 
775, Boulevard Militaire). 1. Perr Vie de saint Athanase l’Athonite 
ee 

ications ographiques— 


narum praeter quam Vaticanae. Iv Codices bibliothecae ‘nationalis 
dictae a Victorio Emmanuele II, pp. 97-128. 








(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, December 1905 ves xv, No.6: 
Tiibingen, J. C. Mohr), Scueet Die Tauflehre in der moderne 
lutherischen Dogmatik II—WesTeERMANN Was ist uns Jesus? Ein 
Wort der Verséhnung und zur Verséhnung in den augenblickliche™ 
Kampfen. s 

January 1906 (Vol. xvi, No. 1). Nachruf an D. M. epee Se 
von Dosscniitz Der gegen Stand der N.T. lichen Exegese 
es Der Einfluss der gesell tlichen Zustande auf das kirchl 


* 





Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde 
Urchristentums, February 1906 (Vol. vii, No. 1: Giessen, A. “ ope < 
mann). E. Scowartz Osterbetrachtungen—G. KLetn Die urspri 
liche Gestalt des Vaterunsers—E. Scutrer Die Oipa oder — 
Acts ili 2 and 1o—G. LorscucKEe Contra Marcellum, eine | 
Eusebius von Caesarea—C. Bruston Les conséquences du vrai 

de iAaorjpwow—R. Suis Ein Bruchstiick der 
A. ANDERSEN Zu Mt. reek Lo und Lk. xxii 15 &.— A; Dea es 
Barnabas—J. DENK pags oder mpages Tov arooTéAwy P— 

Der siisse Geruch als Erweis des Geistes—En. NESTLE a 
Amulet am Halse und am Sofa. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, January 1906 (Vol. Ixxxviii, No. r= all 
Tiibingen, H. Laupp). Funk Die dgyptische K un | 
Dr Pavuui Die Schlusskapitel des Diognetbriefes—ADam Die Lehre= 

von dem hl. Geiste bei Hermas und Tertullian—FerrerreiL Die histo“ 


rische Entwicklung der glagolitischen Kirchensprache bei den 





















lischen Siidslaven—Krers Das Salve Regina (am Sch 
Komplet) als marianische Schlussantiphon—Kirscu Der Portiunkul: 
Ablass—A. Kocu Zur Erinnerung an Paul yon Schanz—Rezer 
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THE DATE OF DEUTERONOMY, 


IN a discussion of the possibility of an exilic! date for the 

k of Deuteronomy the first point to be considered is the 

© elation of the books of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah one to 

nother. If it can be proved that Jeremiah quotes Deuteronomy 

cadit quaestio. If, however, it can be shewn that the agreements 

between the two books can be explained at least as easily on the 

supposition that the language of Deuteronomy has been influenced 

by Jeremiah, the enquiry enters upon a new phase, and we are 

enabled to examine without bias the bearing of other evidence 
on the subject. 

In an enquiry which of two authors has been influenced by the 
other, when no other evidence is at hand save the writings of 
these authors themselves, it is perhaps impossible to arrive at any 
verdict which will compel assent. In such a case subjective 
considerations cannot but have considerable weight. It will, 
however, be generally agreed that the first step towards a con- 
clusion is to discover, if possible, which of the two exhibits the 
greater originality in thought and phraseology. 

Now if this test be applied to the two books in question, it will 
probably be affirmed that the claim to originality cannot be 
substantiated for Jeremiah, since his book shews points of contact, 
ind sometimes verbal agreement, not only with Deuteronomy, 
»ut also with other portions of the Old Testament, notably with 
he Psalms and with the book of Job. But since no one will 
assert nowadays that Job is earlier than Jeremiah, it follows that 
of the two striking passages, Jer. xx 14 ff and Job iii 3, 

1 The term exsilic in this article is to be understood of the dafe not of the place. 
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the priority in date must be assigned to the former ; and thus 
one passage (and that a remarkably stefking ole Ge asa 
a quotation), which was formerly used as an argument against 
the literary originality of Jeremiah, must now be held rather as 
evidence for it. 

The date of the Psalter is still too much a matter of dispute to 
allow any very convincing argument to be drawn from such agree 
ments as exist between several Psalms and the book of Jeremiah, 
but the tendency of modern scholarship is towards assigning the 
book asa whole to a late rather than to an early period. The chief 

argument for regarding the Psalms as early compositions is draw 
from the titles prefixed to many of them, but ‘it isnow general’ 
acknowledged that the titles relating to the authorship oo 
occasion of the Psalms cannot be regarded as prefixed by = 
authors themselves, or as representing trustworthy traditions, oF, 
accordingly giving reliable information’.' Since, however 
must be admitted that in the majority of cases there is no eviden™ 
for an early date except the titles, it is obvious that it is at leas 
as possible that the Psalmists are influenced by the language 
Jeremiah as vice versa*. And if it be conceded that the | : 
may possibly quote Jeremiah, it will be allowed that in point of 
originality of expression there is much to be said for the priority ~ 
of Jeremiah. Certainly Jer. xvii 5-8, with its vehement "8 
and 73, and its declaration of the blessedness of trust in 
Jehovah Himself, gives an impression of greater originality than 
Ps. i, with its milder "WS, and its exaltation of the law. 

Again, it must be admitted that Jer. xx 10 is in better har- 
mony with its context than is its parallel in Ps. xxxi 14 (E. V. 13); 
for the Psalmist’s complaint in v.13 that he is ‘forgotten as 
a dead man out of mind’ hardly prepares one for the statement 
of the following verse that he has ‘heard the defaming of 
many, terror on every side’, 

Ps, xxxv has likewise several points of contact with Jeremiah, 

1 Kirkpatrick Psalms p, xxxi. 

4 In the judgement of the present writer this is an understatement of the case. 
Believing as 1 do with many moderns, on independent grounds, that the Psalter 
is a post-exilic book, the agreements between the Psalms and Jeremiah are to 
me rather proofs of the strong influence which Jeremiah’s language had upon 


subsequent religious thought. I am, however, unwilling to base an argument 
on this, 
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but they are of such a kind that it is impossible to decide which 
is the original. It is, however, to be noticed that this Psalm 
exhibits several agreements with other Psalms, and may, there- 
fore, be regarded as composed in what has become the language 
of devotion. 

Although there is no actual quotation, Ps. xxxvi 10 (E. V. 9) 
looks like a reference to Jer. ii 13, xvii 13, and it must be allowed 
that in Jeremiah the metaphor is simpler. 

It is scarcely necessary to discuss at length the relation in 
which the Psalms in the later books stand to the book of 
Jeremiah. 

Similarly a careful comparison of those phrases which are 
common to Jeremiah and Deuteronomy will shew that in no case 
is it necessary to assume that the language of Deuteronomy is 
the original, while in some cases it is actually more easily 
explained on the supposition that it is a quotation. Thus it 
must be admitted that the statement of Deut. xii 2 that the 
Canaanites ‘served their gods upon the high mountains, and upon 
the hills, and under every green tree’, is a piece of Ayperbole 
which one would not take to be the original phrase of a legal 
writer. In Jeremiah, however, the phrase, which occurs in 
somewhat varying form in ii 20, iii 6, 13, xvii 2, is more natural 
in its context. That so striking an expression should become 
a commonplace, and thus find an echo both in Ezek. vi 13 and 
Deut. xii 2, is natural enough?. In like manner the use of 7%, to 
express apostasy, in a law book is difficult to account for, unless 
through its frequent use in prophetic teaching the metaphor 
had almost been forgotten. 

Again, the phrase in Jer. iv 4, ‘Circumcise yourselves unto 
the Lord, yea, take away the foreskin of your heart’, in which 
Jeremiah gives his view of the spiritual teaching of circumcision, 
is more likely to be original than the phrase in Deut. xxx 6, 
‘The Lord thy God will circumcise thy heart and the heart 


1 The present writer ventures to refer here to what he has written on the book 
of Jeremiah in the Journal of Theological Studies, January 1905, p. 183. - The 
' composition of the book of Jeremiah may in his opinion be compared with that 
of the Gospels. That certain phrases are genuine utterances of the prophet cannot 
be doubted. But in the case of various forms of the same saying it is not always 
possible to say which is the original and which the doublet, or whether both forms 
are due to the prophet himself. 
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of thy seed’, in which the metaphor in the word ‘ circumcise’ is 
almost forgotten. | 

The striking description of the Chaldaeans in Jer.v 15-17 hasat 
least as great an appearance of originality as the more laboured 
description in Deut. xxviii 49-57, while the gruesome details in 
the latter passage suggest an expansion of Jer. xix 9. Certainly 
the poetical picture of the Chaldaean invasion in Jer, vi 22 ff has 
every appearance of originality. 

The expression, ‘name .. . is called upon’, in token of owner- 
ship, is found in Deut. xxviii 10 and is common in Jeremiah; — 
but the latter uses it in different connexions, vii 10, II, 14, xxxil 
34, Xxxiv 15, xiv 9, xv 16, xxv 29, and it occurs in othe 
books also, It is, therefore, impossible to claim that ae 
borrowed it from Deuteronomy. 

Again, the phrase ‘stubbornness of heart’, which occurs 
Deuteronomy only once (xxix 18, E.V. 19), hardly looks in or a 
connexion like a phrase coined by the author. Jeremiah’s use 
it (iii 17, vii 24, ix 13 (E.V. 14), xi 8, xiii 10, xvi 12, xviii 
xxiii 17) is, on the whole, more natural. 

There is a verbal agreement in Jer. x 3 and Deut. xxvii 15, the 
work of the hands of the workman’; and it must be admi 
that the phrase is more natural in its context in - 
than in Jeremiah, But as few critics will maintain that Jeremiah # 
is the author of x 1-16, this particular agreement has no bearing — 
on the present enquiry. 

The phrase ‘iron furnace’ occurs both in Jer. xi 4 and in 
Deut. iv 20, but it is impossible to say whether it is original 
in either passage, or in each case is borrowed from elsewhere, 
In neither case is the metaphor of a smelting furnace prominent, 
and it is probable that the origin of the phrase is unknown to us, 

Further it is noteworthy that Jeremiah, although he repeatedly 
asserts Jehovah's possession of Israel (vii 23, xi 4, xiii 11, xxiv 7, 
XXX 22, xxxi 1, 33, xxxii 38), never uses the remarkable ex- 
pression which occurs ¢hree times in Deuteronomy (vii 6, xiv 2, 
xxvi 18), ‘a peculiar people’, ndyo by. The expression is 
indeed a /egal one, and more likely to be coined originally by 
a lawyer than by a prophet. But if Jeremiah’s language is 
influenced by Deuteronomy, it is certainly hard to explain his 
rejection of it. 
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Again, the phraseology of Jer. xix 7 b is at least as natural 
in its context as the parallel in Deut. xxviii 26. The same 
may be said of the expression, ‘in anger and in fury and 
in great wrath’, which occurs both in Jer. xxi 5 and in Deut. 
xxix 27 (E.V. 28); and likewise of the parallel passages Jer. xxii 
8, 9 and Deut. xxix 23-25. Similarly the phrase ‘for a 
shuddering unto all kingdoms of the earth’ (Jer. xv 4, xxiv 9, 
xxix 18, xxxiv 17, Deut. xxviii 25) is as likely to be the coinage 
of the one writer as of the other. 

The expression, ‘the way of life’ (i.e. the road to life), ‘and 
the way of death’ (Jer. xxi 8), is perfectly natural in its con- 
text, and may claim originality quite as well as the form of words 
in Deut. xxx 15,19. The same may be said of the phrase ‘I will 
give them a heart to know me’ (Jer. xxiv 7), compared with 
the language of Deut. xxix 3 (E.V. 4); and also of Jer. xxxii 18 

as compared with Deut. v 9, Io. 

Further, it is to be noted that in Jer. xxviii 9, where one might 
have expected to find a quotation from Deut. xviii 22, no such 
quotation occurs; nor does the word }‘} occur in the book of 
Jeremiah except in cc. xlix, 1. 

Another remarkable feature of the book of Jeremiah is its use 
of the word 1W74, ‘liberty’ (xxxiv 8), which is found in Lev. 
xxv 10 (? H) but not in Deuteronomy. Jeremiah never uses the 
Deuteronomic word T¥Dy, 

But not only is it unnecessary to suppose that the phrases 
common to Jeremiah and Deuteronomy are quotations from the 
latter book; the case for the originality of Jeremiah is greatly 
strengthened by the occurrence there of a number of particularly 
striking expressions not found in Deuteronomy, or, indeed, in 
many cases, elsewhere. Thus Jeremiah’s description of his 
country as ‘a pleasant land, the goodliest heritage of the nations’ 
(Jer. iii 19 cf. Ezek. xx 6) is not found in Deuteronomy. 

Moreover, such poems as we have, for example, in Jeremiah iv 
19-32, although they may have suffered in transmission, are 
sufficient to establish the fame of their author. Again and again 
in the book we find phrases which, to quote Dr Davidson, 
‘haunt the ear’: ‘Hath a nation changed its gods, which yet are 
no gods? but my people have changed their glory for that which 
doth not profit’ (ii 11); ‘not at housebreaking didst thou find 
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them’ (ii 34); ‘and ye shall find rest for your souls’ (vi 16); 
‘ which I commanded not, neither came it into my mind’ (vii 31); 
‘as a horse that rusheth headlong in the battle’ (viii 6) ; ‘ before 
your feet stumble upon the dark mountains’ (xiii 16); ‘Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ?’ (xiii 23); 
‘the which, whosoever heareth, his ears shall tingle’ (xix 3); ‘Is 
not my word like as fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces?’ (xxiii 29). 

Although the foregoing examination of the literary parallels 
in Jeremiah and Deuteronomy cannot be said to prove that the 
latter is influenced by the former, it may fairly be claimed for it 
that it at least demonstrates the possibility that such is the cas: 
and this result, negative as it is, is of the utmost importance ™ 
an enquiry into the date of Deuteronomy, since its suppos™® 
influence on Jeremiah has hitherto precluded the idea of an ex” 
date for it. 

Since, therefore, literary considerations leave the date U7 
Deuteronomy undecided, we are able without bias to exami- 
evidence of other kinds as to date. 

In the first place, then, it is important to notice that Deuter” 
nomy is addressed to a// Israel; and this, not only in the in 
duction, as in i 1, v 1, but also in the main body of the book, a& 
in xviii 6. It is surely improbable that in the days of Josiah, or~* 
earlier, provision would have been made by Judaean legislators 
for the case of a Levite coming from North Israel. 

The same characteristic is noticeable also in the law of the 
Cities of Refuge (Deut. xix). If that law dated from the seventh 
century B.C., we should expect to find the three Cities of Refuge 
west of the Jordan in Judaean territory ; whereas the statement 
in Joshua xx 7, which enumerates Kedesh (in Naphthall), 
Shechem, and Hebron, implies that these three cities have 
always possessed the right of asylum’. 

Another consideration which makes it difficult to assign 
Deuteronomy to an earlier period than that of Jeremiah is the 

1 Deut. xix 8, 9 is apparently a later addition to apply to the territory east of 
the Jordan, when the inhabitants of that region had accepted the law of the 
Sanctuary. The story of the altar ty (Joshua xxii) probably refers to the same 
period. Although Bethel, ‘the royal sanctuary’ (Amos vii 13), was doubtless 


destroyed by the Assyrians, yet several less celebrated altars probably remained ; 
cf. Judges vi 24. 
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absence from it of any mention of the cult of ‘the Queen of 
heaven’. In Jeremiah’s days that cult appears to have been 
popular enough (vii 18, cf. xliv 17-19); yet Deuteronomy, not- 
withstanding its earnest warnings against idolatry (iv 19, xvii 3), 
contains no precise reference to it. 

The denunciation of Ammon and Moab in Deut. xxiii 4 ff 
(E.V. 3 ff) is intelligible if the composition of Deuteronomy be 
later than the destruction of Jerusalem; for Moabites and 
Ammonites with Aramaeans (cf. Deut. xxiii 5) had aided the 
Chaldaeans against Judah (2 Kings xxiv 2, cf. Jer. xlviii, xlix, 
Ezek. xxv 1-11); while the favourable mention of Edom in. 
Deut. xxiii 8 (E.V. 7) may be explained by the absence of the 
name of Edom from 2 Kings xxiv. Ezekiel, it is true, denounces 
Edom (xxv 12-14, xxxv) for attacking Israel ‘in the time of their 
calamity ’, and for seizing the possessions of Israel ; but he brings 
a similar charge against the Philistines also (xxv 15, 17), and 
it is probable that all the neighbours of Judah tried to enrich 
themselves at Judah’s expense during the last days of the 
Monarchy. — 

The unforgiveable sin of the Edomites (Ps. cxxxvii 7, Isa. 
Ixiii, Mal. i 3) is probably to be looked for in their conduct at 
a much later date, viz. in the disaster implied in Neh. i 3 (cf. 
Ezra iv 23). 

Less than a generation after the destruction of Jerusalem there 
must have been many Edomites in Judah, for the stress of Arab 
invasion was already driving them northward, and Judah and 
Edom had enough in common to make the fusion of the two 
races an easy matter. It would, therefore, in all probability 
have been difficult to exclude people of Edomite descent from 
the congregation of Judah. 

The favourable mention of Egyptians (Deut. xxiii 8) is more 
easily explained during the exile than in the days of Manasseh 
or Josiah. For after the murder of Gedaliah many fugitives 
found an asylum in Egypt (Jer. xlii-xliv), whereas Jeremiah 
(ii 36), as Isaiah had done before him, had protested against the 
incessant peril of an Egyptian alliance. 

The insistence on kindness to slaves in Deuteronomy (v 14, 15, 
XV 12-15, xvi 12), although in any case fully in accordance with 
the spirit of its legislation; rather gains in force if the events 
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recorded in Jer. xxxiv preceded it. It would, however, be unsalé 
to found an argument on this. 

The law relating to the king (Deut. xvii 14-20), with its 
limitation of the royal power, is hardly likely to have received 
the assent of Josiah himself. The language of vv. 14, 15 is 
particularly noticeable. There is nothing to indicate that 
Jehovah will choose the eldest son. Moreover, the law was 
drawn up at a time when there was at least a possibility that the 
people might elect a foreigner as their king (see v. 15). But 
considering the fact that the dynasty of David continued till t* 
exile, and that she people made Azariah (2 Kings xiv at) 
Josiah (2 Kings xxi 24) after the murder of their 
fathers, the prohibition of an alien king before the exile —— 
altogether superfluous. On the other hand, during the exile, 
not impossible that the Palestinian community had some hor Ze 


of recognizing as king some governor appointed by the Babyl- & \” 
nian or Persian government, or, as is more probable, that thes 
was an inclination in Judah to join a federation of Philistine ame" 
other Palestinian states with a view to throw off the yoke cr - 
Babylon or Persia. True, the statement that the king is not ts 3 
cause the people to return to Egypt for the sake of rmultiplying <== 
horses seems at first sight somewhat gratuitous during the exile> 5 i 
especially after the power of Egypt had been broken re © 
Nebuchadnezzar. But the old nationalist spirit, which hao ™ 
brought Judah to ruin, was not extinct even after the fightin FS 
blows of 597 and 586. There are indications of it in the time 
Zerubbabel‘and in the following century. Certainly in the ere 
of the sixth century B.c. there must have been many who 
membered the costly supplies of horses from Egypt for Judah's = 
suicidal wars. Perhaps also Egypt was still seeking to stir ups =" 
the Palestinian states against Babylon. At any rate, a few years 
later, 525 B.C., it joined in a rebellion against Cambyses. 

It is noteworthy that 1 Kings v 6 (E. V. iv 26), which denen 
Solomon’s horses, may be assigned to the Persian period, aia 
shewn by the use of the expression 7727 "3Y (v, 4) to denote the ot 
country west of the Euphrates (cf. Ezra iv 10, 11, 16, 17, 20); = © 
hence the law of Deuteronomy (xvii 14-20, see particularly v.17), 
may be directed against the common deal of a king. 

The law of Deuteronomy (xiv 1) forbids the cutting of the oon 
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flesh as a sign of mourning, and apparently the old practice of 
shaving the head; but Jeremiah (xvi 6) refers to both without 
the slightest indication that they are illegal (cf. also Jer. xli 5). 

Reference has already been made to the difficulty of supposing 
that in the reign of Josiah, or earlier, the law should have 
permitted a Levite coming from what had been the kingdom 
of North Israel to minister at Jerusalem. The enactment of 
Josiah, which may be inferred from the words of Ezekiel (xJiv 
10-14), and which the sons of Zadok had so successfully resisted, 
must have referred only to the kingdom of Judah. But the law 
of Deuteronomy (xviii 6) expressly states that a Levite coming 
out of any city ‘out of all Israel’ is to be received at Jerusalem. 
Surely this implies the abolition of the northern sanctuaries, on 
which Josiah had neither the right nor the power to insist}. 

A similar conclusion is arrived at, if the law of the One 
Sanctuary, as given in Deut. xii, be compared with the corre- 
sponding law in the Holiness code (Lev. xvii). The latter code, 
it is true, we have only in a recension as late as the exile; but its 
nucleus is evidently much older, and would indeed seem to be 
identical with the nucleus of the codes in Exod. xxxiv and 
in the Book of the Covenant. From the frequent agreement 
between the Law of Holiness and Ezekiel it is reasonable to 
suppose that it had substantially reached its present form in 
597 B.C.?; and it may therefore be considered as fairly repre- 
senting the old law of Judah as it had taken shape in the hands 
of the Zadokite priesthood at the time of the exile. 

If, then, Lev. xvii be compared with Deut. xii, it at once 
becomes evident that the former code, notwithstanding its 

1 That Josiah’s northern frontier did not extend beyond Geba (or Gibeah ?), 
and therefore did not include Bethel, is clearly implied in 2 Kings xxiii 8. In 
harmony with this is the fact that Jeremiah habitually appeals to Judah and 
Jerusalem. The original account of Josiah’s reforms has been considerably ampli- 
fied in later times, not only by the addition of a number of details, but also by the 
incorporation in it of the history of the desecration of Bethel, The latter is by 
the same hand as 1 Kings xiii, as is shewn, not only in the general agreement 
of the two sections, but also by a grammatical peculiarity which they have in 
common, viz. non ‘na (1 Kings xiii 32, 2 Kings xxiii 19), instead of the form 
not m3 which occurs elsewhere and which is in harmony with the plural 
Wa 13. 

2 This must be understood as referring to its contents rather than to its 


actual wording. It is not probable, for example, that the original form of H 
called the sanctuary ‘the tent of meeting’. 
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limitation of sacrifice to the one altar, introduces into the 
sacrificial system a far less drastic reform than the latter. For 
Lev. xvii allows no slaughter of any domestic animal, unless 
at least the fat is burnt and the blood poured out at the altar. 
In the small kingdom of Josiah, in which Jerusalem, both in size 
and importance, far surpassed any other town, at a time moreover 
when there were probably not many wealthy people in the 
country districts, it was doubtless possible, albeit to some a great 
hardship, to insist that no one should slay a domestic animal 
without providing for the offering of its fat and the pouring out 
of its blood at the altar in Jerusalem. Lev. xvii may, therefore: 
be said to contain the earliest form of the law of the Op¢ 
Sanctuary. was 

But in a code addressed to ‘all Israel’ an enactment, whic 
at best must have pressed hard upon many, was manifestl_— 
impossible. Accordingly the law of the One Sanctuary in the” 
modified form which we find in Deut. xii no longer requir 
the ritual offering of the fat and blood of a slaughtered animal, - 
but only that the blood shall be poured out on the ground 
like water. The fat, which was. originally considered almost 
as sacred as the blood, is henceforth made common. In like — 
manner the law relating to the killing of game in Lev. xvii 13, 14 
appears older than that in Deut. xii 15, 22. 

The priority of the Law of Holiness to Deuteronomy may 
be inferred also from a comparison of the two codes in their 
references to soothsaying. The simple warning of Lev. xix 31 
appears older than the comprehensive list given in Deut. xviii 
10, 11. 

That Deuteronomy is a Palestinian work is generally recog- 
nized. If then it be the outcome of the labours of the reforming 
party in Palestine during the generation after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, we are at once able to explain both its points of 
contact with the Law of Holiness (which may in the main be 
regarded as the law of Ezekiel’s contemporaries in Babylon), 
and the absence of any appeal to it, or quotation from it, in the 
writings of Ezekiel}. 

The arguments generally adduced for assigning to Deuteronomy 


1 The present writer would refer here to what he has written in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, January 1905, p. 182. 
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a date not later than 621 B.C. are its supposed influence on 
Jeremiah, and the close agreement between its enactments and 
the reforms of Josiah. The first of these arguments has already 
been considered. The second, which is generally supposed to 
have great weight!, must therefore be examined. 

In the first place, then, it must be remembered that the account 
of Josiah’s reforms was in all probability not written for a con- 
siderable time after the events recorded. If in the meanwhile 
Deuteronomy had become the law of the community, the 
historian’s account of what Josiah did would naturally be 
coloured by his conception of what a pious king ought to do. 
Secondly, it must be remembered that it is quite unnecessary 
to suppose that Josiah’s reforms could only have been carried 
out on the basis of an existing law. Such a supposition rests 
on a misconception of the nature of the government in the 
kingdom of Judah. There was no parliament to initiate legisla- 
tion to which the king was responsible. The direction of affairs 
seems to have been theoretically in the hands of the king, 
practically, at all events in the case of a weak king such as 
Zedekiah, in the hands of a body of courtiers or ‘ princes’. No 
doubt the king was always compelled to reckon with public 
opinion, but, assuming that a sufficient weight of this was upon 
his side, he was a law to himself. 

We must not take the prophets’ denunciations of the sins of 
their country altogether au pied de la lettre. In every age 
reformers have cried like Elijah, ‘I, even I only, am left’, 
unaware of the existence of ‘seven thousand that have not 
bowed the knee to Baal’. The leaven of the teaching of Isaiah 
and Micah was working in the lump even in the days of 
Manasseh. We are justified in supposing that in the days of 
Josiah there was a sufficient weight of public opinion on the 
side of the reformers to make it possible for them to carry out 
their reforms. No doubt there was also vehement opposition, 
though of this the Bible gives us scarcely a hint. Old customs, 
especially religious customs, are not readily given up, nor old 
objects of reverence destroyed. Nothing could be described 
more simply than the destruction of the brazen serpent in 
2 Kings xviii 4; yet to not a few it must have seemed an act 

1 Cf. Carpenter and Battersby The Hexateuch vol. i p. gt. 
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of sacrilege that cried to heaven for vengeance. Doubtles 
the words which are put into the mouth of Rabshakeh (3 Kings 
xviii 22) are a fair illustration of the way in which many 
regarded Josiah’s reforms. 

What the book was of which a copy was found in the Temple, 
and read to King Josiah, assuming the substantial accuracy of 
the account in 2 Kings xxii, it is impossible to say. Probably 
the author or editor to whom we owe the present form of the 
history of Josiah’s reforms identified it with Deuteronomy, A* 
all events this is implied by the phrase nnn "5D in v. 8 (notice 
the Definite Article). 

But it may fairly be questioned whether the Book = 
Deuteronomy, even if it had been in existence, would ine 
produced upon Josiah quite such an effect as is described. Since 
the influence of the book which was read to the a. el 
that there was such a book, was manifested in the destruction — 
of the local sanctuaries, with the inevitable diminution of sacrifice, 
it is reasonable to suppose that what affected so powerfully the 
mind of the king was some denunciation of sacrifice such as we 
find in either Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, or Micah. True, the language 
of these prophets, if pressed to its farthest logical conclusion, 
would have necessitated the abolition of the Temple of Jerusalem 
also. But though Josiah was prepared to abolish the country 
sanctuaries, he was not prepared to abolish his own. It was an 
annexe, it must be remembered, of his own palace, and since the 
priests who ministered in it were his servants, he doubtless 
considered that any abuses that might be found there could 
be easily removed. The compromise which Josiah adopted 
(and who shall say he was wrong?) was just such a compromise 
as would suggest itself to a man on whose mind the teaching of 
the prophets had had great effect, but who supposed, perhaps 
not altogether wrongly, that that teaching was not to be inter- 
preted too literally. 

If it was some collection of prophetic sayings which was read 
to Josiah, this might have been described in the earliest form of 
the story as a book of #érad (for #éra was used of prophetic 
teaching at least as late as the time of Isaiah, and probably 
much later), which in later times would be interpreted as a book 
of the téra, i, e. the Deuteronomic law. 
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Hitherto our enquiry into the date of the composition of 
Deuteronomy has dealt chiefly with the main body of the book. 
In the case of some of the later additions it will perhaps be 
generally agreed that no suitable date can be found earlier 
than the exile. Thus Deut. xxix 28 (Heb. 27) speaks of an 
exile as an actual fact (‘as at this day’), and there is not the 
slightest indication that the reference is to the Northern 
Kingdom. : 

Again, on the supposition of an exilic date we may find 
a possible explanation of a difficult phrase in the Blessing, 
Deut. xxxiii 7. The words, ‘Hear, O Jehovah, the voice of 
Judah, and bring him in unto his people’, present difficulty 
in more points than one. In the first place the text can 
scarcely be correct, for the use of the Jussive of the 2nd person 
wN'SN apart from a negative is inexplicable'. Perhaps we should 
point YOY as the Perfect ¥8Y and read %N"3}, i.e. ‘Jehovah hath 
heard the voice of Judah, and to his own people will He bring 
him.’ It is, however, extremely improbable that Fudak ever 
prayed to be united with the larger Israel. Down to the time 
of Ahaz the kings of Judah were bent on asserting their indepen- 
dence, and certainly after the destruction of Samaria no Judaean 
would have dreamt of praying to be brought in to the kingless 
Samaria. It is much more natural to explain the phrase ‘his 
own people’ as the people of Judah (in Judaea), and ‘the voice 
of Judah’ as the prayer of the Jewish exiles in Babylon to be 
restored to their kindred in the Holy Land. This double 
conception of Judah as being both in Babylon and in Judaea 
at the same time is similar to that which we find in Isa. 
xl 1ff, where the prophet bids his fellow countrymen in 
Babylon comfort Jehovah’s people, by whom, as the context 
shews, he means the inhabitants of Jerusalem and of the cities 
of Judah. 

Again, the remarkable passage relating to Ebal and Gerizim 
in Deut. xxvii, which is referred to by anticipation in Deut. 
xi 29, 30, though in all probability a somewhat later appendix 
to, or an insertion in, the earlier code, bears strong marks of 
exilic composition. 


1 It is possible, however, to regard uw'2n as Imperfect, especially the poet’s hope 
that his prayer will be fulfilled : ‘ Yea, thou wilt bring him in.’ 
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In the first place it is to be noted that this particular law is 
said to be have been given by ‘ Moses and the elders of Israel’, 
thus implying that it is supplementary to the law of the One ~— 
Sanctuary already accepted in Judah, and regarded as Mosaic. — 
The injunction to celebrate festival sacrifices on Mt. Ebal is very 
remarkable, and at first sight seems at variance with the law of 
the One Sanctuary. There is, however, nothing in the language 
to imply that we have a law relating to an annual or periodic 
sacrifice, and the natural inference is that it deals with some one 
occasion. What that occasion was is indicated in v. 9, whicd 
seems to imply the incorporation in the covenant of | 
of some who had hitherto been regarded as excluded pm is 
* This day thou art become the people of Fehovah thy God‘, 
shalt therefore obey the voice of Jehovah thy God, pees co 
commandments and His statutes which I command thee 
day.’ 

The sacrifice held at the altar on Ebal was probably the last 7 
ever held there, and was permitted because a solemn covenant, 
such as that into which the inhabitants of the district were 
entering, demanded a sacrifice, and a sufficient number of the 
population could not have gone to Jerusalem to give due weight 
to the solemn promulgation of the Deuteronomic law. The old 
sanctuary, the origin of which was assigned by tradition to the 
Israelite conquest of Palestine, was too sacred in the eyes of the 
inhabitants to be done away with; but any heathenish or un- 
Deuteronomic ideas connected with it were removed by the 
expedient of inscribing the stones with the words of the Deutero- 
nomic law. It is probable that this enactment was a 
made with the object of reconciling a recalcitrant party in North 
Israel. 

It must be admitted that the critical difficulties of ¢. xxvii 
are considerable. The natural inference from vv. 2, 3,as Professor 
Driver has pointed out?, is that the great. stones are to be set up 
immediately after the crossing of the Jordan. For the expression 

1 The statement here is much stronger than that in xxvi 16, 18, which implies 
the acknowledgement or ratification of a compact between Jehovah and His people. 
Here it is said, not that Israel has become Jehovah's people (which would have 
been expressed by o2> {rm mim) mm), but that Israel Aas been made into @ mation, 


and that a nation belonging to Jehovah (77x AW) Cr? nvm). 
* Commentary on Deuteronomy p, 295. 
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‘on the day when’, W O13, implies a literal day, whereas the 
expression used in v. 4 027393 is more general, and means here, as 
is clear from its use in v. 12, ‘when ye shall have crossed over’. 
Moreover, the reason given in v. 3 for inscribing the stones is 
‘that thou mayest go into the land which Jehovah thy God giveth 
thee’, implying that the conquest of Palestine is still future; 
whereas it would obviously be impossible to set up an altar on 
Mt. Ebal till a very considerable portion of the land had been 
conquered. These discrepancies make it improbable that wv. 4 
is originally parallel to v. 2, The explanation of the difficulty 
would seem to be that two laws dealing with two different 
localities have been telescoped together. It will be generally 
admitted that Joshua viii 30-35 is a clear reference to this 
chapter, beginning apparently with the building of the altar in 
v. 5 But since the account in Joshua just referred to mentions 
no stones save those of which the altar itself is built, the natural 
meaning of its statement in v. 32 is that the words of the law 
were engraved on the stones of the altar itself. With this clue 
-we may perhaps reconstruct the text of Deut. xxvii 4, 5, which, 
as it was originally written by those who framed the statute 
for the ceremony on Ebal, probably ran somewhat as follows: 
“a5 oan nam Say sna pads mad nam nvm svn nx Jays mm. 
No mention is made in Joshua of any plastered stones, and the 
introduction of. them into Deut. xxvii 4 (quite out of the proper 
place, since the instructions about the plastering, if genuine, 
should immediately precede v. 8), is probably due to the editor, 
‘who was endeavouring to combine a law concerning the building 
of an altar on Ebal with another law relating to the plastering 
and inscribing of certain great stones. But if ‘the stones’ of 
Deut. xxvii 8, like ‘the stones’ of Joshua viii 32, are the stones 
of the a/éar, there is no mention in connexion with Ebal of any 
standing stones. 

Since the book of Joshua mentions an altar on Ebal and, 
indeed, actually shews an acquaintance with the law contained in 
Deut. xxvii 5-8, it is natural to ask whether there is also in 
Joshua a reference to the stones mentioned in vv. 2, 3. We have 
seen that these stones were to be set up immediately after 
crossing the Jordan; and we naturally think, therefore, of the 
circle of twelve stones at Gilgal (Joshua iv 20). It is not impossible 
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that Deut. xxvii 2, 3, in its original form, referred to the plastering 
of the old standing stones of Gilgal as a means of depriving them 
of their old associations. 

If then this view of the section of Deut. xxvii 2-8 be correct, 
viz, that it is a combination of two laws referring to two different 
localities, we may account for its present form as follows: the 
name Gilgal being omitted (possibly in consequence of the 
explanation given in Joshua v 9, according to which the name 
would be impossible in the mouth of Moses), v. 4 was rewritten 
by the editor, who assigned the standing stones to the same site 
as the altar, as is also done by the author of the geographical 
note in Deut. xi 30, 

Another explanation, however, is possible. The natural 
meaning of Deut. xi 30 is that Ebal and Gerizim were in the 
neighbourhood of Gilgal; and a place named Juleijil exists to 
this day ‘on the plain of Makhna 1 m. E. of the foot of Mt, 
Gerizim, 24 m. SE, of Shechem, and 14 m. SW. of Salim’ (Zncje. 
Bibl. art.‘ Gilgal’, col, 1732). But this is too far from the Jordan 
to suit the story of Joshua iv, even if the Israelites be supposed 
to have crossed considerably north of Jericho, It is, however, by 
no means improbable that the Gilgal near Jericho has been 
confused with the Gilgal near Ebal and Gerizim, A confusion 
of a similar kind is found at the beginning of Deuteronomy, 
where the confusion of Suph ( = Suphah, Num. xxi 14) with 
Yam siiph, the Red Sea, has caused a laborious annotator to add 
the utterly irrelevant and misleading note ‘ between Paran and 
Tophel . .. Kadesh Barnea’. 

But the critical difficulties do not end here, From Deut, 
xxvii 12, 13 (cf. xi 29) we should infer that the six tribes on Mt. 
Gerizim were to recite, or, at all events, respond to, the ———- 
and, likewise, the six tribes on Mt, Ebal the curses; but accordi 
to v. 14 ff the Zevites pronounce the curses, and a@// the Pome 
respond Amen', 

Again, since we have twelve curses in ¢. xxvii, we should expect 
to find also twelve blessings, but of these there is no trace, 
True, the word d/essed (773) occurs six times in xxviii 3, 6; but 
against this must be set the sixfold cursed (8) of vv. 16-19, 





1 See Driver Deuteronomy p. 298 ff. 
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It is, however, noticeable that the curses in this latter place are 
called mbdpn (cf. mbbprrdy xxvii 13, cf. also M293n xxviii 2 with 
syrad xxvii 12) ; and since there are six blessings and six curses, it 
is conceivable (though, having regard to their form, improbable), 
that one blessing or curse was assigned to each tribe, in the same 
‘way that the articles of the Apostles’ Creed were assigned to the 
ITwelve Apostles. On this supposition the section xxvii 14-26 
may be, as Dr Driver suggests, ‘an old liturgical office’, which 
has been inserted here. 

Joshua viii 34, however, certainly seems to be a reference to 

the blessings and curses of Deut. xxviii; and it is distinctly 
said (v. 33) that the recital of these took place after the 
blessing of the people by the tribes on the two mountains. It is 
remarkable that the book of Joshua says nothing about any curses 
in this connexion, but implies that the ceremony in which the 
tribes standing on the two mountains took part was one of 
benediction only. Indeed the ceremony, as it is described in 
Joshua, is a far more natural one; for instead of six tribes 
standing on Mt. Gerizim, and six on Ebal, the people stand on 
either side of the priests, who bear the Ark, six tribes with their 
backs (1075s) towards Gerizim, and six with their backs towards 
Ebal. The mention of the Ark is doubtless an addition by the 
editor of Joshua. Having regard then to the account in Joshua 
we may consider the words n>5pn~y in Deut. xxvii 1 3 to bean 
editorial addition to prepare the way for the list of curses in 
xxvii 14 ff., xi 29 having undergone similar modification. 

But if these verses are ‘a liturgical office’ which is old enough 
to have been inserted in the text of Deuteronomy, such an office 
may be presumed to have had its origin in some definite his- 
torical incident ; and the sort of incident is suggested by Neh. x 
29, 30, which relates how the people who formed the new 
Church of Israel ‘entered into a curse, and into an oath, to walk 
in God's law’,a phrase which may be compared with the very 
similar one in Deut. xxix 12 (Heb. 11). At the ratification of 
a solemn covenant it is extremely probable that an anathema 
would be pronounced on those who should be faithless to the 
conditions of the covenant. 

It must be admitted that the twelve curses of Deut. xxvii, 
as they stand, can hardly represent such an anathema; for 

VOL. VII. Kk 
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we cannot imagine a new covenant based on such a law, for 
example, as that which forbids the misleading of the blind ; but 
some of the sins anathematized, notably those in vv. 15, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 26, being aimed at customs which had ceased to be 
Jawful, or were associated with heathenish practices, might very 
well form such an anathema. It must not be forgotten that to 

Ezekiel marriage within certain degrees of kinship, lawful in the 

time of David, is regarded as a sin equal to bloodshed. 

To sum up then our enquiry into the nature of Deut. 
xxvii, it is not improbable that that chapter in its original 
elements referred to more than one ceremony of reconciliation 
between Judah and southern Samaria, the district for which the 
original Deuteronomic code was compiled, and outlying districts 
in northern Samaria, and possibly Gilead, as these were gradually 
induced to come into line in religious matters with Jerusalem. 
That it was only by degrees that the province of Samaria and 
Gilead accepted the Deuteronomic law is extremely probable: but 
it is certain that all the worshippers of Jehovah in Palestine had 
accepted the law of the One Sanctuary a considerable time before 
the mission of Nehemiah; otherwise the acceptance by the 
Samaritans of the whole Pentateuch would be inexplicable, 

We are not in a position to state precisely by what stages 
Judah and Samaria, which politically had for centuries been 
separated and continued separated certainly till after the time of 
Nehemiah, were united in their acceptance of one religious law. 
Southern Samaria, of which Bethel was the religious centre, w45 
probably the first part of what had been the kingdom of North 
Israel to acknowledge Jerusalem as the one legitimate sanctuary: 
In the opinion of the present writer this remarkable reform W% 
effected through a compromise, by which the Aaronite priests af 
Bethel migrated to Jerusalem. 

We cannot suppose that the amalgamation of the worship af 
Bethel and Jerusalem was carried out without much friction. If. 
is likely, the doings attributed to Josiah in 2 Kings xxiii are 
mere invention, but are at least ‘founded on fact’, we may itt 
that the reforming party who induced the Aaronites to come ” 
Jerusalem did not shrink from the grossest acts of violence Sa 
dealing with their opponents. There is nothing improbable is 
the story of the slaughter of priests upon altars, or of the desecs" ~ 
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tion of the altar of Bethel by burning men’s bones upon it’. Like 
atrocities have been committed by Christian reformers, The 
chief error in the account of 2 Kings xxiii is that the reformation 
has been placed a generation or two too early. Somewhat later 
the violence of the reformers seems to have moderated. At any 
rate the altar on Ebal was changed from its old use with due 
regard to decency and to the feelings of those who had been wont 
to regard it as holy. 

It would seem also that the precedent of Ebal was followed in 
the case of other sanctuaries also, Reference has already been 
made to the altar mentioned in Joshua xxii. The story there 
given in its present form is certainly not historical, though some 
historical incident probably underlies it. The description of the 
locality of the altar is too vague to allow us to identify it with 
any certainty. The statement of vv. 10, 11 certainly seems to 
place it on the west of the Jordan (though the subsequent narra- 
tive implies that it was on the east) ; and, if this be correct, it is 
not improbable that Gilgal was the place of which the story was 
originally told. As an old and important sanctuary Gilgal 
certainly had an altar; it was not far from the Jordan; it 
belonged to the Northern Kingdom, and therefore must have 
been outside Josiah’s jurisdiction. 

Hitherto we have claimed for Deuteronomy merely that it is 
exilic. We naturally ask whether it is possible to fix the date 
more precisely, It certainly cannot have been composed quite 
at the beginning of the exile, for between the murder of Gedaliah 
and its composition we must allow time for the country to settle 
down, for the Aaronite priests to migrate to Jerusalem, for the 
amalgamation of the Judaean book J with the North Israelite 
book E, into JE, and for the conviction that the book of #rd so 
produced was inadequate. All this could scarcely have taken 
place in less than twenty years, and may have occupied a much 
longer space of time. On the other hand it is practically certain 
that Deuteronomy was substantially completed in the time of 
Zerubbabel ; for from his days onward Samaria’s growing jealousy 
of Judah would have made the unification of worship impossible, 
if it had not been already an accomplished fact. We may, there- 

1 It is, however, not impossible that some of the details were suggested to a 
later editor by Ezek. vi 5. 
Kk 
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fore, conclude that the composition of Deuteronomy belongs to 
the generation which closed about 520 B.C. 

Deuteronomy is a Palestinian work, and if the date assigned 
to it above be accepted, our ideas about Palestine in the middle 
of the sixth century B.C. must be considerably modified. In 
what was once considered a barren period of history in a wasted 
land there arose a book with which the Saviour of the world 
fortified His soul in temptation. Truly the desert can rejoice 


and blossom like the rose! 
R. H. KENNETT. 
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SOME CREED PROBLEMS. 


THE publication of the editio princeps of the works of Niceta 
of Remesiana by Dr Burn! after the lapse of fifteen hundred 
years, is one of the most striking results of the patient construc- 
tive work of historical criticism. The memory of his work seems 
to have died out with the memory of the Latin Christianity of 
the Danube. The Western Church of the following centuries 
regarded the Church of the Danube provinces as the home of the 
Visigoths and Ostrogoths and the seed-plot of Arianism. It 
forgot that there had been a flourishing school of theology in 
those parts before the rise of Arianism. It forgot the biblical 
work of Victorinus of Pettau. St Ambrose, St Jerome, St 
Augustine, and St Leo alone occupied the theological horizon. 
The Church sang the Te Deum, but attributed it to one or other 
of the Western theologians. It read the treatise de Symbolo 
but regarded some one or other of the Western writers, whose 
names and works were better known, as its author. Light began 
to break through to the giants of patristic learning of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries such as Ph. Labbe and John 
Prosdocimus Zabeo of Venice, but they were scarcely able to 
counteract the traditions of the Western Church. It remained 
for Dom Morin, the Benedictine student of Maredsous, to see 
first of all the full meaning of the references to Niceta of Dacia 
in the poems of Paulinus of Nola, and the value of the note: 
“Neceta comarba Petair doronai in cantaic-se’, prefixed to the 
text of the Ze Deum in the ‘Liber Hymnorum’ and other Irish 
MSS?*. Dr Burn had the good fortune to introduce the dis- 
coveries of Dom Morin as to the authorship of the Ze Deum to 
English theologians, and he has now had the pleasure and the 


1 Niceta of Remesiana: His Lifeand Works, By A. E. Burn, D.D. (Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1905). 
3 The Irish Liber Hymnorum, Henry Bradshaw Society vol. i p. 59. 
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Cambridge University Press the honour of publishing the scat- 
tered works of Niceta, and thus of giving tardy recognition to 
one whose treatise de Symbolo was honoured by Cassiodorus, 
the minister of Theodoric, and whose name in an ancient order 
of Catechists is numbered amongst the Doctors of the Church 
between St Hilary and St Jerome’. 

The publication of the de Symbolo and the Ze Deum a 
the undisputed works of Niceta is a landmark in the history of 
the Creeds, and may also be a new landmark in the history of the 
Gallican and Celtic liturgies. It is possible that when the edition 
of the Western liturgies, for which we may still have to wait 
some time, is published, the Hispano-Gallican group of liturgies 
will no longer be traced to Ephesus but to the Danube. May 
not the richness of their formularies and the Greek characteristic> 
which distinguish them from the Roman liturgy be traceable to 
contact with the Greek uses of Thrace and Bithynia and Cappa— 
docia rather than to the Greek traditions of Marseillesand Ephesu= 
and Lesser Asia? 

But for the present the interest centres in the origin of the 
Textus Receptus of the Apostles’ Creed. The Creed of Niceta 
which is incorporated in the treatise de Symbolo is the Textus 
Receptus in embryo. In contains the addition ‘creatorem coeli 
et terrae’ in Art. i, the important ‘inde’ in Art. viii, and the 
‘catholicam’ and ‘communionem sanctorum’ in Art.x. In all these 
it stands in strong contrast with the conservative formulary of the 
old Creed of Rome. As long as these were associated with the 
supposed Gallican authorship of the treatise de Symédolo, the con- 
clusions of Dr Kattenbusch that they were Western accretions to 
the old Creed of Rome could but remain unchallenged. Moreover 
they strengthened the thesis of Dr Kattenbusch’s great work® 
that the old Creed of Rome was itself enriched by these accretions 
in Gaul, and the corollary of Dr Burn, that they were finally 
incorporated and authorized in Rome, and from Rome won final 
acceptance in the Western Church. Dr Burn, loyal to the last in 
his allegiance to Dr Kattenbusch, still notes that the Creed of 
Niceta was little more than an enriched edition of the old Creed 





? Burn JViceta p. 156. 
* Ferdinand Kattenbusch Das apostolische Symbol, a vols. 1894, 1902. 
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of Rome: ‘I agree with Kattenbusch that the torm used was 
the old Roman with some slight variations.’ ! 

But the conviction has been slowly gaining ground that the 
thesis of Dr Kattenbusch is not the last word as to the origin of 
the Zextus Receptus. Rome was not the only centre of missionary 
activity in the West. There was an equally important advance 
of missionary enterprise north of the Apennines. Harnack, in his 
illuminating work on the Missions of the Church before the 
Council of Nicaea, says that the Church path from North Italy 
was not to Rome, but by the shorter road by way of the Balkans 
to the East*, There are traces of this Eastern source of North 
Italian Christianity in the legendary history of the Church of 
Ravenna. St Apollinaris stays in the house of a certain soldier of 
Asia, named Irenaeus. He heals Thecla, the wife of a military 
tribune*, He is exiled to Illyricum, and travels through Salona, 
Pannonia, along the Danube to Thrace before he returns to 
Ravenna by way of Greece‘. The ‘passus’ of the Creed of 
Milan, the ‘catholicam’, the ‘resurrectionem huius carnis’ of 
Aquileia all point to the same Eastern source. It would 
appear that at the close of the third century or at the beginning 
of the fourth this stream of Danubian influence passed through 
the Alps into Southern Gaul, and before the time of Phoebadius 
of Agen became a secondary source of Eastern or ‘Greek’ tradition 
in the lower Rhone valley. 

But there was another line of advance north of the Alps. The 
imperial road from Byzantium to the west after leaving Reme- 
siana struck up the Drave valley by way of Sirmium to Pettau. 
At Pettau this great road forked. The southern line struck 
across the Alps to Aquileia and North Italy, the northern line con- 
tinued its course up the Drave, through Noricum and the Dolomite 
country, across the Brenner into Rhaetia and the Bavarian 
Highlands, and by way of Bregentium and the Lake of Constance 
to Basel to enter at last the great plains of Gaul. The sources of 
Christianity in Noricum and Rhaetia are to be traced to this 
line of advance. But more important still was the influence of 

1 Burn Niceta p. Ixxv. 


* Harnack Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums p. 504. 

* Spicilegium Ravennatis Historiae ap, Muratori Rerum Italicarum Scriptores vol. i 
Pt. ii p. 530. 

* Agnelli Liber Pontificalis sive Vitae Pontificum Ravennatium ap, Muratori op, cit. 
vol, ii pt. i p. 32. 
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Dr Kattenbusch suggests that the old Creed of Rome was 
formulated by some prominent Roman in the early years of the 
second century?, and was introduced into Asia by Polycarp on 
the occasion of his visit to Rome in the episcopate of Anicetus 3. 
But if this was so, would not the actual condition of the Creeds be 
reversed? Should we not see the old Creed of Rome constantly 
growing as each new heresy made its mark in Rome, and the Creed 
of Asia so far venerated as to remain untouched in its original 
form? There is nothing on the other hand to prevent the inver- 
sion of Kattenbusch’s position. Granted that the Creeds of 
Rome and Asia were practically identical in the latter years of 
the second century, the work of Polycarp may have been to 
introduce the Creed of Asia to Rome rather than to introduce 
the Creed of Rome to Asia. Anicetus was the first successor of 
St Peter who was of Eastern origin, according to tradition, a 
Syrian by birth. Heand Polycarp discussed many things besides 
the Paschal question®. It is at least possible, when they made 
peace together, that Anicetus took the opportunity of adopting 
the Creed of Asia as the apostolic Creed of the Church of Rome. 
This was in or about 1544. Once adopted, it would receive in 
Rome special veneration, such veneration as once and for all 
checked its natural developement. The old Creed of Asia, still 
in its own land and subject to its original conditions, continued to 
grow as it had already grown, and slowly to receive those 
enrichments which ultimately were transmitted by way of the 
Danube to the Zertus Receptus. It would appear, then, that the 
Textus Receptus represents to us the natural growth of the old 
Creed of Asia and not a late edition of the old Creed of Rome; 
that it is the old mother Creed of Christendom with many marks 
in it of Catholic enrichment and of the stress of a vigorous life: 
whilst the old Creed of Rome represents one of its earliest 
offshoots, venerable in its antiquity, and yet somewhat crystal- 
lized by its long isolation. The old Creed of Rome indeed 
remained for centuries the Apostolic Creed ; the old Creed of 
Asia developed into the Catholic Creed of the West. 


1 Kattenbusch 49. Sym. vol. ii p. 330. He suggests Euaristus or Alexander. 

4 Ibid. p. 187. * Eusebius H. E. v 24. 

* Marcion is no doubt a witness to the existence of a Creed at Rome before 148, 
but there is not evidence to shew what Creed this was. 
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One of the most striking marks of isolation and a most 
significant point of comparison between the old Creed of Rome 
and the Textus Receptus is the persistence in Art. viii of inde 
in the Zextus Receptus and unde in the Creed of Rome. The 
Eastern theological Creeds use only kat épycpevoy, or some 
equivalent form, The wade in the old Creed of Rome is 
represented invariably by the Greek 6@ev. This 6@ev occurs in 
the Creed of Marcellus of Ancyra, which on other grounds has 
been identified not with the Creed of Asia but with the Creed of 
Rome. There is one apparent exception to an invariable use, 
the presence of 5dev in the Creed of St Basil of 375. This is 
the form given in the treatise de Fide’. This treatise, or sermo 
as it is called, is inserted between a Provemium de tudicio Det 
and the Moralia. It has been regarded as a treatise written in 
reply to enquiries made by some members of a monastic body. 
This, however, can only hold good if it is an integral part of the 
larger treatise. But it is not. The fragment de Fide is in the 
form of a letter, and differs in style, not only from the Proove- 
mium but from the introductory sentences to the Moralia which 
follow it. It is clear from the closing sentences of the Preceminm 
that some definition of the Faith formed part of the original 
treatise. The present fragment or letter has been substituted for 
the original section, This at least is recognized as a difficulty 
by the Benedictine editor, Dom Garnier, in his criticism of Tille- 
mont*, Is there any clue to the purpose of the letter? It is 
addressed to some one in high position. It belongs to a period 
at which St Basil was in correspondence with the Western 
Bishops. Is it not perhaps an ‘ apologia pro fide sua * to Damasus 
of Rome? Like Marcellus of Ancyra, he would accommodate 
himself as far as possible to the Confession of the Western Church. 
It may therefore be from a Greek copy of the old Creed of Rome 
that he derived the é6ev in this Creed. It can only bea suggestion, 
but it is one which explains an anomaly, and is consistent with 
St Basil's anxiety at this time to win the sympathy of the Western 
Church. 

But, it may be asked, is there any evidence against the use of 
Sev in the Greek Creeds? The article is, as a rule, introduced 
by the conjunction in these Creeds. There is, however, one 

1 Basil Opp, ed. Ben, vol. ii p. 223. ® Ibid. Praef. p. xiii. 
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Creed which gives a clue to the answer. The Creed of Nike, of 
359, is one of the group of Creeds connected with the Council of 
Ariminum. In the text or body of the Creed is the Eastern form 
épxonevor. But among the supplementary clauses under Art. ix 
on the Mission of the Holy Ghost, Arts. vi-viii are repeated, and 
Art. viii reads, éxeiOev épydpevos xpivat (Gyras xal vexpots, in 
close agreement with the ‘inde’ of the Zextus Recepius. This is 
not only evidence from the Church of the Danube, but shews 
that the sade and éxei#ev were as closely related in the Danubian 
Creed as the unde and 86 in the Creed of Rome. The dev 
of St Basil need not therefore be necessarily regarded as evidence 
against the use of ‘inde’ in the original source of the Zextus 
Receptus. 

An important feature of the Zextus Receptus is the presence of 

‘ catholicam’ in Art. x. The phrase took its rise amid the 
theological controversies of Asia in'the second century. Like the 
zaddition rdy wapdxAnroy in Art. ix, it was intimately associated 
‘with the contest between the Catholic Church and the Montanists. 
“The word was never assimilated by the old Creed of Rome. 
At occurs inthe Creed forms of Firmilian of Caesarea. It occurs 
ain the Asiatic ‘acta sincera’. It appears on the Danube in the 
reed of Niceta, in the Ravenna Creed in one of the Sermons of 
Peter Chrysologus, and in the Creed of Aquileia, published by 
de Rubeis. It would appear to have been part of the enrich- 
ment of the apostolic Creed of Asia, and to have been recognized 
along the line of advance through North Italy. It appears in 
Gaul in the Creed of Faustus of Riez. 

The clause ‘sanctorum communionem’ in Art. x makes its 
first appearance in the Creed of the Danube. As long as the 
authorship of the treatise de Symbolo remained doubtful, the 
presence of this clause in the Creed of Niceta suggested a Gallican 
origin, the clause being first recognized as an integral part of the 
Western Creed in the Gallican Church. But while the works 
of Niceta were preparing for the press, other evidence for the 
Danubian origin of the clause was discovered by Dom Morin in 
a Creed attributed by him with good cause to St Jerome, and 
published in his Anecdota Maredsolana. Dr Burn thinks that 
this Creed may have been presented by Jerome to Cyril, of 

1 Anecdot. Maredsol. vol. iii pp. iii, 199. 
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Jerusalem, in token of his orthodoxy about the year 3771. It is 
the baptismal Creed of Jerome enlarged in the earlier clauses 
in reference to the current controversy in the Churches of the 
Danube. It is a witness for the Creed of Western Illyricum ; for 
Stridon, the birthplace of Jerome, was in Dalmatia, on the borders 
of Pannonia, and belonged at that time to Western Illyricum. 
Again, we are almost forced to admit a Danubian origin for a 
Gallican formulary. Indeed, Dr Burn admits the force of the 
evidence: ‘The new evidence seems to justify Dr. Sanday’s 
argument that there was a strong set of the current of influenc® 
from behind the Balkans through Aquileia to Milan, and so © 
Gaul.’ 

Can the ‘sanctorum communionem’ be traced furthe # 
Irenaeus, in his account of the Marcosian heresy, gives a baptions 
formulary, which has every appearance of being a Bergeon of th 
baptismal Creed of Asia in 160 A.D. It contains six article 
The first three are based upon the formulary of St Matthew 
xxviii 18, The last three are on Unity, Redemption, and Com—~ 
munion, and correspond with the articles on the Unity of the ~ 4 
Church, the Remission of Sins, and the Communion of Saints 
in the Apostles’ Creed. These three articles in the Marcosian 
formulary are els évwow, cai dxoAvTpwow, cal Kowevlay TGv buvdpewr*. 
If, as is suggested, and as a study of the other Marcosian 
formularies and rites in these chapters of Irenaeus seems to prove, 
this Creed is based upon the Creed of the Church, it is possible to 
restore the last clauses of the Creed of Asia in 160 as follows: 
els play éxxAnciay, els dheow tév dyapriar, els kowwrlay Tay aylow, 
The évwow of Marcus represents the Unity of the Church in the 
Catholic Creed, The daoAtrpwow when compared with Col.i14, 
év © éxouen Ti atodtrpwow, ri apeow tay auaptiapy, represents the 
Article on Holy Baptism. The rowwvlav rév dvvdyewy is the 
equivalent of the xowwvlay réy dylwy and the ‘sanctorum com- 
munionem ’ of the 7ertus Receptus*. 

Zahn, in his notes on the Apostles’ Creed‘, says: ‘ It is highly 
probable that the Latin words are the translation of a Greek 
original ... ry xowwvlay ray dylwy .., and aya would certainly 
first suggest to Greeks the Lord’s Supper,’ The Marcosian phrase 


1 Burn Niceta p. Ixxviii. ? Irenaeus Heer, i 21. 3. 
* J. T. S,, April 1905, vol. vi no. 23 p. 407, * Expositor, 1898, p. 149. 
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gives emphasis to this explanation. It might perhaps have 
reference to the heavenly powers, the Gnostic aeons, but not to 
the elect members of the Marcosian community. The simplest 
reference of these three Creed articles is to the Church and the two 
sacraments of Holy Baptism and Holy Communion. And there is 
one other witness to this earliest form of the Creed articles in the 
Creed which is recited at the beginning of the Morning Service of 
the Armenian Church. It is printed by Hahn’, from the Quellen 
of Caspari: ‘Wir glauben an die Vergebung der Siinden in der 
heiligen Kirche und in der Gemeinschaft der Heiligen.’ There 
is the suggestion of the three Marcosian articles, and of these 
alone, though it cannot be determined whether the reference is to 
the ‘sancta’ or the ‘sancti’. 

The reference to the ‘sancta’ was lost very early, for Niceta 

certainly refers the ‘sanctorum communionem’ to the ‘ sancti’. 
“ Ecclesia quid est aliud quam sanctorum omnium congregatio?’ 
He then enumerates patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and martyrs, 
aand adds: ‘etiam angeli, etiam virtutes et potestates supernae 
Sn hac una confoederantur ecclesia.’ He concludes: ‘Ergo in 
Thac una ecclesia credis te communionem consecuturum esse san- 
<torum.’*? But the older meaning was not altogether lost sight of. 
Dom Morin, commenting on the exposition of the clause in the 
Codex Sessorianus 52, says: ‘A propos de larticle sanctorum 
<ommunionem on rappelle l’obligation imposée 4 chaque fidéle de 
communier tous les dimanches ; ce qui oblige d’assigner a la piéce 
une assez haute antiquité.® Though the Collection of Sermons 
in this Codex was formed in the ninth century, Caspari refers 
this particular sermon to the seventh. It may belong to an 
even earlier date, for among the seplem remissiones peccatorum 
is mentioned the vemissio per martyrium, which would refer it 
at least to the fourth century. 

‘There is also the witness: of a Norman-French text in a MS 
of the twelfth century, which, though it stands almost alone, 
cannot for that reason be altogether disregarded: ‘Jeo crei el 
Seint Espirit ; seinte eglise catholica ; la communiun des seintes 
choses.’ # 

Is it that the Latin Church of the Danube took advantage of 


‘1 Hahn Symbole p. 155. 2 Niceta de Symb. c. x. 
> Kattenbusch Afost. Symb. ii 743. * Hahn Symbole p. 83. 
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the ambiguity to strengthen the idea of the Communion of the 
Church as against the Churches of the Arians and other bodies? 
Niceta is emphatic as to communion in the one church: ‘ Scito 
unam hance esse ecclesiam catholicam in omni orbe terrae con- 
stitutam ; cuius communionem debes firmiter retinere. Sunt | 
quidem et aliae pseudo-ecclesiae, sed nihil tibi commune cum illis 

ut puta Manichaeorum, Cataphrigarum, Marcionistarum, vel 
ceterorum haereticorum sive schismaticorum, quia iam desinunt 
esse ecclesiae istae sanctae,’! 

And may it not be through one or other of these sources, one ~ 
or other of these pseudo-ecclesiae, whether among the Goths or 
the Burgundians, Arians or Photinians, all of which held the ~ 
holy mysteries in the highest veneration, that the older meaning 
of the words was handed on to come up to the surface in later 
years after the final reconciliation between Arian and Catholic 
had taken place? It can but be a suggestion, but some suggestion 
is called for by the evidence of the sermon in Codex Sessor. 52 
and the Norman French Creed. They probably represent the 
older, truer sense of the clause ‘ sanctorum communionem ’ in its 
sense of fellowship in the Holy Mysteries of the Body and Blood 
of Christ. 

An interesting point is raised by the clause descendit ad - 
inferna in Art. iv. It is not in the Creed of Niceta. And yet 
its Danubian authority is undoubted. It appears first of all in 
the creeds connected with the Council of Ariminum in 359 and 
360, It has been suggested that the Creed of Sirmium, the 
Dated Creed of 359, was drawn up with some reference to the 
Creed of the Church in that part of Pannonia. The frequent 
allusion to Latin originals and Greek translations in the trans- 
actions of 359 and 360 point to the use of a Latin Creed by 
Valens of Mursa and the Arian Bishops who were supporting him. 

In the Sirmian Creed the clause takes the place of the raévra ; in 
the Creeds of Nike and Constantinople it is added to the radérra. 
Kattenbusch states that its dogmatic significance lies in the 
controversies prior to the year 300. But it was not unknown in 
the teaching of the fourth century. Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of 
the Descent into Hell in connexion with the Burial of Christ, not 
as the equivalent of it, but as enhancing the glory of the Resur- 
2 Niceta de Symb. c. x. 
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rection’. And it is possible that the clause had some bearing 
o@z= the Origenist teaching of the Church of the Danube. Other 
features, such as the Auius carnis resurrectionem in Art, xii of 
tE-»< Latin Creeds of this district may be referred to the Origenist 
(<+antroversy. There was at the time of the Council of Nicaea 
a «listinctly anti-Origenist leaning among the Western Bishops. 
V" Z<torinus of Pettau had himself visited the great library of 
Cs zesarea. His visit and his studies cannot have been without 
im Juence on the Danube. But apart from its theological signi- 
fi<==ance, the clause has an important bearing on Creed develope- 
f<nt. It is absent from the Creed of Niceta. It is present, how- 
“er, in the new Creed of Jerome, and in the Creed of Aquileia. 
affinity of a Creed does not always depend on the presence 
or absence of a particular clause, but on cumulative evidence 
derived from its general characteristics and from the historical 
“Ssociations in which it is found. The absence of the clause 
“Preatorem caeli et terrae from the Gallican Creeds of the fifth 
Sentury is not, therefore, sufficient in itself to disprove the affinity 
f these Creeds with the Creed of the Danube, or to prove an 
independent origin for them. 

Another touch in the Creed of Niceta seems to be closely 
connected with the clause descendit ad inferna. Art. v reads: 
lertia die resurrexit vivus a mortuis. The teaching of the 
Descent into Hell is in Cyril of Jerusalem associated with 
the delivery of the patriarchs, The two ideas are so closely 
linked together that it is not hard to see a connexion between 
the wivus of the Creed of Niceta and the words of 1 Pet. iii 18: 
*Mortificatus quidem carne, vivificatus autem spiritu.’ This 
vivus is also an important link in the chain of Creed-develope- 
ment to the west. The phrase vivens a mortuis occurs in the 
Creed of Aquileia, published by de Rubeis*, which shews that 
though absent from the Creed of Rufinus it was present in some 
one or other of the Creed-forms of the province. It is not found 
in the Creed of Priscillian, but is a constituent part of the Spanish 
Creeds from the sixth century onwards, that is, after the recon- 
ciliation of the Arians, and after what may probably be recognized 
as a consequence of this reconciliation, the taking up into the 
Creeds and formulas of the Church of forms and rites, ancient 

1 Cyr. Hier. Cat. iv 11-13. 7 See Hahn Symbole p. 44. 
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and orthodox in themselves and only looked on with suspicion 
as long as they were associated with Arianism. This adaptation 
of Arian uses is suggested by Duchesne in his treatment of the 
use of Milan’, and the toleration of the Arian rites of Auxentius 
by his successor St Ambrose: ‘ Saint Ambroise, son successeur, 
trouva établis beaucoup d’usages qui ne méritaient pas tous 
d'étre corrigés,’ The suggestion is far-reaching, and has to be 
reckoned with in the history of the origins of Creed and Liturgy 
in the Churches of Gaul and Spain, If the twenty years’ epis- 
copate of Auxentius is considered by the great liturgiologist to 
afford a sufficient explanation of the origin of the use of Milan, 
how much more reason is there for taking into consideration the 
influence of the long supremacy of the Gothic rule and the Arian 
or Danubian tradition in Gaul and Spain? The phrase wous 
occurs, therefore, as we should expect it to occur sporadically, i 
the Creed of Theodulph of Orleans (ob. 821). It seems reason— 
able to think that as a Creed-form it accompanied the westerm 
advance of the Visigoths, to appear only sporadically in Gaul, toe” 
be adopted in Spain, but to be left on one side in the formation | 
of the Zertus Receptus. 

The phrase Deum et Dominum or Dominum et Deum in Att. ii 
has a similar history. Ulphilas has Dominum et Deum nostrum, 
Germinius of Sirmium Dominum Deum nostrum, the Arian frag- 
ment associated with the Church of the Danube by Dr Mercati, 
Dominum nostrum et Deum. The phrase was therefore a con- 
stituent part of the Creed of the Danube, though absent from 
Niceta. It appears like vivus only sporadically in Gaul, in the 
Deus et Dominus of Ausonius and the Dominum Deum nostrum 
of Gregory of Tours, But Deum et Dominum is a typical feature 
of the Spanish Creeds, It is not sufficient to say that Martin ot 
Bracara was a native of Pannonia, and that the Danubian 
characteristic of the Spanish Creed may be traceable to his 
influence. So was Martin of Tours a native of Pannonia, but 
he would be bold who would attribute to his influence the 
Dominum Deum nostrum of Gregory of Tours. This, as well 
as the other characteristic features of the Danube, finds a more 
reasonable origin in the steady advance westward of the traditions 
of the Latin Christianity of the Danube. 


* Duchesne Ongines du Culte chritien p. 93. 
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Another feature of the Latin Creed of the Danube is the Ausus 
ee-mis resurrectionem of the Creed of Aquileia. It appears also 
, Phoebadius of Agen, c. 359, and therefore prior to the 
issagothic advance. It is also in the Creed of the Mozarabic 
i@wirgy. The phrase came into prominence in the Origenistic 
omm troversy at the close of the fourth century, and belongs to 
ax-Rier disputations on the teaching of Origen in the Church of 
he= Danube. It occurs in the letter written in 394 by Epiphanius 
4 Cyprus against John of Jerusalem: ‘Quis autem patienter 
fer=zat Origenem lubricis argumentationibus resurrectionem carnis 
huzess negantem?’! The letter only exists in the translation of 
Jerome, so that the phrase may be Jerome’s though the sense 
is that of Epiphanius. It is, however, important evidence as to 

meaning and use of the phrase at that time. And in the 
light of this evidence, is there not reason to restore the Auius to 
the Creed of Niceta? Caspari read it into the ¢uvae of the exposi- 
tion of Niceta. This fvae occurs in two passages in the treatise de 
Sysmbolo*: ‘Consequenter credis et carnis tuae resurrectionem et 
Vitam aeternam’; and: ‘Sed tu, qui in Christum credis, carnis 
tuae resurrectionem profiteris.’ Burn says in his note: ‘ The ‘uae 
Which comes to the preacher’s lips so readily does not point to 
Carnis kuius in the creed-form commented on. Caspari, misled 
by the Cod. Chistanus, which attributed the sermon to Niceta of 

Quileia, compared Miss. et Sacr. Florent. “huius carnis nostrae ”.’ 

ut with the combined evidence of the Creed of Aquileia as given 
by Rufinus, and the use of the phrase by Epiphanius, there is 

SOme reason for thinking that the Ausus lay behind the ‘uae of 

Niceta, Its reappearance in the Mozarabic Liturgy is another 

Of the links which join the traditions of the Spanish Creed 

history with the traditions of the Danube. 

The addition creatorem caeli et terrae in Art. i is one of the 
Most important characteristics of the Zertus Receptus. It has 
been the subject of so much controversy in its relation to the 
origin of the Zezxtus Receptus that it is important to give 
Dr Burn’s statement in his own words: ‘It remains true then 
that no pure Gallican Creed before 700 contains the clause 
creatorem caeli et terrae. We may verify this statement in the 
testimonies of Caesarius of Arles (f 533) and Eligius of Noyon 
1 Epiph. Opp. ed. Colon. 1682, tom. ii p. 315. 2 Niceta de Symbolo cc. x, xi. 
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(+ 659).’ Dr Burn’s conclusions are based upon the use of 
the Zertus Receptus in the baptismal ceremonies described by 
Pirminius in his Dicta. Pirminius is dependent on an earlier 
work by Martin of Bracara, but quotes the Roman form of 
renunciation and introduces a reference to the Roman prayer 
of unction. It is implied that the Creed-form is therefore of 
Roman origin, and that for this reason ‘the Zertus Receptus 
is the old Roman Creed revised in Rome itself’? But though 
the argument is carefully worked out, it does not carry con- 
viction. The cumulative argument is stronger for the gradual 
growth of the Zertus Receptus in the churches directly oF 
indirectly influenced by the Latin Christianity of the Danube. 

The clause creatorem caeli et terrae occurs in two authorities 
which are connected with the Church of the Danube, the treati=o@ 
de Symbolo of Niceta, and the Arian fragments published by M== 
and Mercati, Kattenbusch considers the authority of the Aio=™ 
sermons the more ancient. The phrase had to compete in 
West with other forms. The new Creed of Jerome in its openit™= 
clauses assimilates the phrases of the Theological Creeds. It b= 
the form visibiliue: et invisibilium factorem. The Creede ae 
Expositio fidei attributed by Caspari to a Gallican author | 
the end of the sixth century has the phrase: ‘invisihiie 
visibilium et invisibilium omnium rerum conditorem.”# 
Creed of the Bangor Antiphonary of the seventh century 
‘invisibilem, omnium creaturarum visibilium et invisibilium crs 
ditorem.’ The z#visibilem in both these forms has affinity vit 
the invisibili et impassibili of Aquileia. The shorter form -— 
Niceta and the Arian fragments won its way slowly until it took 
its place in the Gallican service-books, It became in the openir 
years of the eighth century an integral part of the Zextus— 
Receptus, 

The reference to Pirminius suggests the question as to the 
circumstances under which the various scattered phrases of the 
Creed of the Danube were sifted out or finally incorporated in 
the Zertus Recepius. The Creed of Pirminius is the Zarfus 
Receptus. The Creed of Bangor is with some slight variations 
and additions the Zextus Recepius. The Creed of Caesarius of 


* J. T. S. July 1902, p. 496. * Ibid. p. 483» 
* Hahn Symbole p. 73. 
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Arles is with very few exceptions, the chief one being the clause 
creatorem caeli et terrae, the Textus Receptus. The Creed of the 
Gallican service-books and the Ps.-Aug. Sermons 242 and 243 
is the Textus Receptus. The evidence seems gradually to centre 
round the Irish monasteries of Luxeuil and Bobbio, and to 
point to their influence as supplementary to that of Caesarius 
as the source and channel whence it slowly won its way in the 
Western Church. A comparison of the Interrogative Creed (B) 
in the Sacr. Gallicanum or Missal of Bobbio with the form of 
Creed in the English Baptismal Service shews the influence 
exerted in the West by the Celtic Missions. The English 
Baptismal Creed has the variant ‘ everlasting life after death’, 
which corresponds with the vifam habere post mortem of the 
Gallican rite. Dr Burn’s conclusion as to this Creed-form seems 
to contain the key to the solution of the problem: ‘B appears to 
me to be the work of some Irish monk who in the archetype 
of this section or in this MS itself improved the form after the 
Model of the Bangor Antiphonary which also comes to us from 
Bobbio.’! 

The Celtic missionaries had special opportunities for assimi- 
Tating the forms and traditions of the Latin Church of the 
Danube. The old diocese of Chur was on the great road from 
the Upper Drave to the Rhine. St Columban and his companion 
St Gall were welcomed on the Lake of Constance by the Christian 
Priest of Arbon. The ‘pilgrimage’ of Fortunatus is evidence of the 
life of the Church in Noricum and Rhaetia in 565. It is not 
likely that it had been wholly stamped out in the forty years 

fore the arrival of St Columban. The priest of Arbon was 
Not the only priest in the district. His father would be a con- 

porary of Fortunatus. Bregenz was the western end of the 
reat road by the Vorarlberg to Innsbruck, the Brenner, and 
the Upper Drave valley. It was in touch with the old Christian 

Centres of Augsburg and Chur. 
“here is even to this day evidence of the continuity of the 
tin occupation of these districts in the remnants of the old 
Latin language on the Inn and the Rhine. The Ladin dialect 
8 Peculiar to the Grisons, and still lingers in the valleys of the 
Order Rhein and the Hinter Rhein. The Romanche is spoken 

1 J. T. S. July 1902, p. 491. 
Lia 
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in the Engadine. It is more widely spread than the Ladin, be 
somewhat more closely in touch through the Innthal with 
Latin population of the Brenner. The preservation of t 
Latin dialects in the old diocese of Chur has an im 
bearing on the continuity of Latin Christianity in these parts. 

St Columban remained only a short time at Bregenz, His 
biographer Jonas writes: ‘Interea cogitatio in mentem ruit, ut 
Veneticorum qui et Sclavi dicuntur terminos adiret, coecasque — 
mentes evangelica luce illustraret . . . Quievit in loco donet 
aditus ad Italiam viam pandat.’ The call seems to have come 
to him over the Brenner, to strengthen the Church along the 
highway of the East, on the confines of the ancient province 
of Illyricum. He left St Gallen on the Lake of Constance, and 
himself settled at Bobbio. 

St Columban worked in all for twenty-five years more or le=* 
in touch with the relics of the old Christianity of the Burgundia@™ 
and Rhaetian peoples. His Celtic spirit of independence cut h®=* 
off from the court clergy of Gaul and from the Catholicism 
Rome. But the sympathetic nature, native to the Irish or 
made him quick to appreciate the work and the traditions of ei | 
struggling Christianity which he met with on the Lake 
Constance, and in the valleys of the Alps. It is probable w=, 
this Celtic sympathy led him to enrich the formularies of | 
own Church from the rites and traditions of the Latin Ch < 
of the Danube still surviving in Burgundy and Rhaetia, Bobb __ yy 
became the great Celtic centre of learning in North Italy, wh 
the monasteries of St Gallen and of Reichenau became the Celti- 
schools north of the Alps. They with the mother house — 
Luxeuil became the nursery of the so-called Gallican tradition 
a tradition which was probably as much Illyrican as it was 
Gallican or Celtic, . 

These Celtic missions not only quickened into new life the old 
Latin traditions of the Burgundian and Rhaetian Churches, but 
assimilated their traditions into their own life. Many of the 
peculiar Eastern features of the Celtic Liturgy may be traced 
to this source. The true tradition as to the authorship of the 
Te Deum has been handed down in Irish MSS. Nor is it 
altogether an accident that the collection of Gallican Masses 
published by Mone from a palimpsest MS of Reichenau are 
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entirely Gallican, without any admixture of Roman elements’. 
The collection is of the seventh century. They may represent 
the use of the Latin Churches of the Chur district in the time 
of St Gall and Pirminius. 

It is amid these traditions and along the line of the Celtic 
missions that the use of the Zextus Recepius may be sought, 
and from the great schools of Luxeuil, St Gallen, Reichenau, 
and Bobbio that it spread throughout the Western Church. 


THOMAS BARNS. 
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Kperns] om 0 Q* xpirns sup ras QU*? — (e:)pyyixous Aoyous ad fin cc 
mac Reyes Adie cop envi ne Gigs wovor ea aienne ovr wT 
ehadnae] -cev BAQ cor] -» BAQ pras Q*228 —avraw’] avrow 
4. (ra ayada avraw) ws ons extparywr ad fin com] o ayados avraw a axavOa 0 opbor at 
cE “woperice @ qyrpa Tom npoononeverTIn oy enigeony aoe 5 ss : 
kthavOpos avraw = ws ons] ws Bokis Aq ws axavOa@ = Badi( (aw) ] adifaw B® (Bab, 
Bi) @] pros 36.158 nepal] nuepas 61 62 86.147 gov 1°) om B. 
(hab Q™) 48153233 a) om Q* (hab Q*) 36 95 185 wun ro es 
neaot) -ow BAQ 5. unde 1°] py BAQ Chrys kar ay 
Q* (-ere Q*) fidere OL* moreve Chrys (wh paca) Son ae —e 95 14 
pnd_ 2°) «as py BA Q (pnde Q™) 48 amGere] edmie Q* (ere G *) 
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6 cov dvAaga . . dobar Te abr * Sudre vids dripd . . Ovydrnp traveiornxey 
éxt riv . . . why emi ri wevOepay [airijs]. . . dvdpos wdvres of dvdpes 


« GuToOV 


(@)t0] pr aAAa xa: (al om) Chrys  ovyxorrov] ouveotrov BAQ (ovys. B® Q*) 
Te avrn) avry 7: A om 7: Chrys 6. wos] pro Q* (om Q*) enavacrnxey | 
eva: BAQ (01 0 avacrncera: Q™*) 48 86 153 288 ewaverrnxey 22 86 51 62 

‘95 97 147 185 insurrexit OL® — yup ems Tyy wevOepay (avrns)] 0m 95185  avBpos 
wWavres o: avdpes] sayres avdpos B 48 waves 01 avdpes AQ* 86 (arOpawov xa: avdpos 
8S6™") 153 arv3pos o av3pes QO*"'4 228 avdpos wavres 86 97 wavres avdpes 238 omnis 


viri OL avroy] avrayv 86 
W. O. E. O&STERLEY. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF ONE OF ST ANTONYS 


St Antony left behind him, besides a reputation for aSceticism, seven 
letters which have been several times published in a Latin version, 
derived at third hand from the original Coptic through a Greek transl 
tion. The complete Coptic text of the letters is in all probability not 
extant; but a fragment of it hitherto, I believe, unpublished exists 
among the Borgian MSS now at Naples. This fragment (Naples 1, B. 
1, 3) consists of two pages, numbered on recto and verso 57 to 60; 
and contains the whole of one letter, with the end of another and the 
beginning of a third. The order of the letters is different from thit 
of the Latin version. The complete letter is here numbered 4, but 
corresponds to the seventh of the Latin series: it is preceded by the end 
of the sixth, which must therefore have stood third in the Coptic: and 
is followed by the fifth, which retains the same number in both texts. 

Besides the difference in the order there is one other noticeable 
variant, the omission of the end of the seventh letter in the Latin 
version. The omission, however, is probably only due to incompletents 
in the MS from which the Latin version is printed, or in its archetype 

The Latin below is taken from Orthodoxia Theologiae, Basel 1555, 
pp. 425 sq. 








TotnThi orm ener Karpoc fitamer eopar epoy se o7rail 
aLaune me- eThe Memjac AC ALNOA BE MTEIARNTparge: OFF 
OTMHHIWE stay exoor NATH ahha esumjamy TAdpoparh m0 
cooc ynafoorecdpoc. Tuyme epwTh tTHpTh  arsmmetnnot 
WAMETMILOG, 


Take heed then what kind of a time (xapés) this is into which we 
have come. And (5¢) concerning the details’ of the word of this 
freedom there is much to tell you: but (dAAq), if I give occasion 

to a wise man (codds) he will grow wiser (codés)*, I salute you all 
Jrom the small even to the great*. 


' Peyron only mentions ujasa in the sense of commminutio: but here the sens 
‘ details seems to be required. 


Intelligite ergo tempus in quod aduenimus quale sit. De minutia autem 
uerbi libertatis erant plurima quae dicerentur uobis. Sed si dade 
occasionem sapienti, sapientior erit*, Saluto uos a minimo wsque ad 
maximum", 

4 Prov. ix 9, > Jer. xxxi 3 f (Heb. viii rz). 
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Ossasoc ‘Antwnior EnieroAn. %. 


ANTwmioc MeTcgar fimeyaepdte THpoT.’ fichiiy pitmxoesc NT 
Mampete Miiiehoc nTeRKAHCIA mpewKARE! am eferpe aLmeTit 
szeeve:— Torviuy etpeTiicmme etTacanh etortw: itanTh- xe 
movaranh an Te ficHasatinh-: aXha OFacanh Te Asiiit 
peqmiiajenorre: MinTH]*hap cap mewaa sRifivcTaxpd rae 
ittiiont an eckise ehoX orfii gentry noyiiao, Ovrom mar 
etpedte ofity Tinnorte- avw etoapep eneqentoAn-: ovgiipad 
Fitennorte Me- TesxinToioaX cap novrkinTreAsoc an TeTHgATC - 
adda orainaron te ecOmxaranocrt coorn éviintwApe. Grhenas 
NiKkenpopAtAc sannanoctohoc nencSpdc etovaah nas ita norte 1H 
coTNOT eETanpoTTOT erTKHpicaa mManocTOhinH NTAHTaracoc 

1 erased. 
2 I retain the capital here‘and later in nen‘T'avon as in the MS. 


LIKEWISE (éyolws) of ANTONY, EpisTLE (érwtoAn) IV. 
~ Antony writes to all his beloved brethren in the Lord greeting (ya/pere). 
Ye members (éAos) of the church (éxxAncia), I fail (¢yxaxeiv) not to take 
thought of you. I would have you know the love (dydy) I bear you, 
that it is not a bodily (cwparixy) love (d-yar7), but (4AAd) a devout love 
(dydmy). For (yap) bodily friendship has no stability, nor (od8é) is it abid- 
ing: it is moved by the wandering winds. Every one that fears God 
and keeps His commandments (évroAy)* is a servant of God. For (yap) in 
this servitude there is not perfection (-reAcos), but (dAAd) it is a just thing 
(8ixavov) and leads to sonship. For this reason the prophets (xpod#rat) 
too and the apostles, the saintly choir (yopés) chosen by God to be 
entrusted with the apostolic (drocro\.j) message (xypvypa), in the 


SancTr ANTONI! ABBATIS, EpisToLa VII. 


Antonius omnibus dilectissimis fratribus in Domino salutem, non 

| deficio memorans uestri qui estis catholicae membra. Agnoscere autem 
uos uolo dilectionem quam habeo in uobis, quia non est corporea, sed 
est dilectio spiritus culturae Dei. Corporum quippe nostrorum amicitia 

in substantia et in constantia est, quae mouetur saepe ab extraneis 
uentis. Cuncti uero qui “iment Dominum et custodiunt mandata eius* 
serui sunt Dei. Sed non est in ipsa seruitute perfectio, nisi quod 
tantum iusta tenet, deducens filiorum adoptionem. Propter quod et 
Prophetae et Apostoli omnisque sanctorum chorus Deo suscepti, ut 
crederetur ei apostolica predicatione, per uoluntatem patris uincti 


5 Eccles. xii 13. 
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ALNNOTTE + NewT arajwne evap osaneR<T TE. TarAoc cap swu- 
sxoc- x€ natAoc netaHp fitemeXT IC manoctOAoc erragas pict 
Mecgar fitenNGasoc Hijepph Hitaan oforANTosgad enanore 
Wanthcarcoa ePuoerc Exiinaeoc nur avG nifixin efoh 
NOTE enanory mreTapeTH eho orrooTq ineramocrdAs- 
Kon :—Gqwanobn’ cap eporn eTegcapic THTe ajape IC aooc nar 
me nfMawmorTe Ge an epOTh xe maparpah ahha enasore 
epwiht xe magjheép asnnacnHT Ee MNeNTaicoTatorT THpor 
HTAMACIWT arTaaeDrn epoor- nen'Tavetin eoorn tap earal- 
macke Aimtoor ehoX omTit nefifia eroraah- aveorGnor karTé- 
Tevovcia MWitoepa. Gantpercorwnor ae atrwoy echodX ers 
MALLOC RE NTA Tap an Novia sAiiTpaocak ergote om adds 
HS ovina aMittaxpe mar eThouy ehodX noite xe abha neswr se 
? Read evujanowm to agree with the following may. 


goodness (-dyaos) of God the Father were made bondsmen of Christ 
Jesus. For (yap) Paul says: Paué, the bondsman of Christ Jesus*, the 
Apostle (dwéarodos) who was called", Accordingly (dare) the writing 
of the law (vé0s) works with us in good servitude until we can gail 
the mastery over every passion (#d@os) and accomplish a good ministry 
of virtue (dpenj) through this apostolic gift (drocroAuxov). For (yt) 
if they approach grace (ydpis), then (rére) shall Jesus say to them: 
J will not call you servants, but I will call you friends and brethren: 
for all things I have heard of my Father, I have made known unto you". 
For (ydp) they who have approached have been taught (é:Saexer) dy 
the Holy Spirit (IIveipa), and they know themselves after (xara) thei 
spiritual (voepd) being (oteia). And (8) in knowing themselves they 
cry aloud saying : For (yép) we have not received a spirit (xvepa) f 
bondage again to fear: but (addd) a spirit (wvedpa) of sonship, wherein 


Christi effecti sunt. Denique Paulus ait: Vinctus Jesu Christi® wocatl 
Apostolus*, Scripta itaque lex cooperatrix fiat uobis in hoe seruitid, 
usque quo dominari possimus omni uitio, et perficiamur in optimo mini 
sterio uirtutis per apostolicum mandatum. Quia si prope fuerimus effect 
ad accipiendum donum, tunc dicet uobis Iesus quia Jam non uocald 
uos seruos meos, sed amicos et fratres: quia guaecumgue nota fecit mili 
Pater reuelaut uobis*, Quotquot enim proposuerunt edocti sunt pet 
Spiritum sanctum, hi cognouerunt semetipsos secundum sensualem 
suam extantiam, in ipsa uero sui cognitionem proclamauerunt dicentes: 
Von enim accepimus spiritum seruitudinis iterum in timore, sed accepimis 
Spiritum filiorum adoptionis, in quo clamamus Abba Pater *, ut cognoscamus 
* Eph. iii 1, Philem, 1. * Rom, i 1. ‘Johnzvis. §§ * Rom. viii 15. 
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RAC ENCEIALE ENENTANNOTTE SCAPIZE ALALOOT Malt. Guyxe anorst 
HUjHpe ese anon gen RARpSmosacc AKANpTmoOaroc aren acnnovre 
MoOhApRARpSNTasroc furetovaah. Hacnhr ssarepate stcFnKAH- 
pondaroc tnetovaah noenwacmao epWThH am meapéetHnimaa adda 
NOPTH me- eteTHicuM an chor gasnerhiSc ficapRinon eteThoTo;e 
ae chor sannorte Mlepe nefifia cap on cgomn comprcnR epe 
NECQHT wager OFAC OFCWAAd fipegfnohe ovation nNatnassc ne 
eqcagny efoA HtKpog marx. ANAHOC Masepate eicoar nATiI- 
Hee Moenpwarce NHNowsioc cavSMGFoat NcOPWNOT NentaqcorTwng 
Tap aqcoFfnm Nnovte Mentagcom nnowte Jaanwa etpeqovrwmt 
Nag Rataee etujuyje Haarepate Sainxoerc coFntHsth nentar- 
cOTWHOT Tap atcoFn nevoroeigy nentarcomn!’ neroroegy axe 


1 Read mentatTcorn. 


we cry Abba Father, that we may know the things which God has 
given (xapilerOa) us*. Lf we are sons, we are heirs (xAnpovopos), heirs 
(xAnpovdpos) of God and joint-heirs® (-xAnpévopos) of the saints. My 
beloved brethren and joint-heirs (-«Anpovopos) of the saints, all the 
virtues (dperj) are not alien to you, but (4AAd) they are yours; ye 
are not subject to this fleshly (capxixdy) life (Bios), but (8€) ye reveal 
God. or (ydp) the spirit (xvetpa) does not enter into a soul (yyy) 
whose heart is corrupt nor (obdé) a sinful body (copa)*. It is a holy 
(dyov) faculty (Svvajus) and flees all deceit®. Verily (4An6as), my beloved, 
I write to you as reasonable (Acyos) men, and capable of knowing 
yourselves. For (yap) he who knoweth himself, knows God: he who 
knows God, is worthy to worship Him according (xard) as he ought. 
My beloved in the Lord, know yourselves: for (ydép) they that know 


quanta obis donauerit Deus*®. Quia et filtt sumus et haeredes, haeredes 
quidem Dei, cohaeredes* sanctorum. Fratres dilectissimi et cohaeredes 
sanctorum, omnis uirtus non est aliena uobis, sed uestra existit; si 
tamen inculpabiles sitis a mala uita, Deo autem manifesti*. In mala 
enim anima non intrabit spiritus Dei, nec habttabit in corpore subdito 
peccatis*. Sancta quippe est uirtus fugtens ab omni dolo®. Vere dile- 
ctissimi, quia sicut rationalibus scribo et quasi potentibus cognoscere 
uosmetipsos. Quia qui semetipsum cognouent, Deum cognouit: qui 
uero cognouerit Deum, hunc adorare debet sicut oportet. Et charissimi 
in Domino cognoscite uosmetipsos, quia qui semetipsos cognoscunt, 


3 y Cor, ii 12. 3 Rom. viii 16, 17. * 2 Cor. v Ir. § Sap. i 4. 
* Sap. i 5. 
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% arogucom nrdgdor epator meena ant ehod priiigenacne evajohe 
etheApioc vap FtaqiHovmnt gfipakote aqeG' ngengjasze muyacao 
ethenamonovenfic xe NeTessuntyapyn aqfapoA naq- naTojaxe 
saLoy giinpwae ayyredoc naq niaruar® agyKiae maq epayjan 
OvpGae epnohe erpHae warco WE nnorte exe equjalipioke 
me ennorte ernacelt ma esq LIpGae orn etarmar agg 
TooTg Gornog® fikarbidkasSn ornkarnh nattakgo-+ emenra 
NeTamay Tap COTWHY satasime srsoy mepe meqhac nanw an 
Ne armeten{coorm sassog an ada govolig choh ame aamey- 
cofFingy : 

' Read aqaw. 

1 I give here, as throughout, the original punctuation, though obviously wrong, 
I have also endeavoured to represent the rather eccentric system of dots and lines, 

* Read eormoc,. 


themselves Anow their #me*: and (8) they that know their time, can 
stand firm and not move through the diversity of tongues. For (pip) 
as for Arius, he arose in Alexandria, and spake strange words about 
the Onlybegotten (novoyevjs): to Him that is without beginning (dpyj) 
he gave a beginning (dapy7), to the Unspeakable among men he gare 
an end (réAos), to the Immoveable he gave motion. Jf a man sin 
against a man, they pray to God for him; dt (dé) i a man sin against 
God, to whom shall they pray for kim?* That man then (ofy) struck 
at a great chapter (xepdAaov) a blow (xAmyq) irremediable, For (ip) 
if he had known himself, his tongue would not have said this. He 
did not know himself; but (a4AAa) he revealed that he did not know 
himself. 


et fempus cognouerunt‘; qui uero cognouerunt tempus, ii poterunt 
statuere semetipsos immobiles a diuersitate linguarum. De Arrio wero 
qui in Alexandria surrexit, et loquitur aliena uerba de Unigenito, cll 
qui est et qui sine tempore est, tempus non adsciuit, et ineffabilis finem 
inter creaturas non dedit, immobilis immobilitatem non affixit .. . 





* Luc, xii 56. * 1 Reg. ii a5. 
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Ossatoc Antonios CEnicroan. ¢. 


ANTWHIOC egcpar miteqarepate HuAipe micpanArtnc etoraah 
RaTatevorcsa mnmoepa Hipoxepsa am momossaze fMitpan rueTit 
Ccwssa Mar eTnaoreme ae fiteth gen ape nicpahAsAe ANAotc 
NagHpe Tacanh € 


LIKEWISE (dpoiws) OF ANTONY, EPISTLE (érurroAy) V. 
Antony writes to his beloved children, the holy Israelites, after (xard) 
their spiritual being (oicia voepd), there is no need (xpefa) to mention 
(Gvoudfexv) the names of your bodies (cia) which pass away, for ye are 
Israelite children. Verily (4An0as), my brethren, the love (dyawy) ... 


BeaT1 ANTONI! ABBATIS EPISTOLA V. 


_Antonius dilectissimis natis filits Israelitis secundum sensualem 
ipsorum extantiam. Non enim necesse est nominari uocabula quae 
transeunt qui filii estis Israel. Adhuc uere nati mei, dilectio quam 
habeo in uos non est corporalis. 


E. O. WINSTEDT. 


VOL. VII. N n 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE OXYRHYNCHUS AND OTHER AGRAPHA. 


In Early Church writings there is no lack of allusions to reputed or 
supposed sayings of our Lord not written down by the Evangelists. Dr 
Alfred Resch, in his Agrapha (1889), classes seventy-four of them 
as genuine Zogia and others as Apocrypha, Resch’s compilation 
was examined critically by Mr J. H. Ropes, of Harvard, in his Di 
Spriiche Jesu die in den kanon. Evang. nicht iiberlicfert sind (1896). In 
the next year Grenfell and Hunt brought out the first instalment of the 
famous Sayings of Jesus found by them on the site of Oxyrhynchus 
(1897, 1903). On all these I have written in Zhe Oxyriynchus Logia 
and the Apocryphal Gospels and a Lecture on the Oxyrhynchus Sayings, 
both published at the Clarendon Press (1899, 1905). It is proposed 
here (t) to continue the discussion with especial reference to what I 
have since read on the Sayings, and (2) to append notes on some of the 
previously known Agrapha. The three sets of the Sayings will be 
referred to as the Zogia, the New Sayings, and the Gospel Fragment 
(Lect. p. 1). 

I, THe Oxyruyncuus AGRAPHA. 
1. Lhe New Sayings. 

For a conjectural Greek text of the New Sayings see Zect. p. 29 f. In 
the preface to them as I read it the risen Lord speaks to St Thoma 
and others (John xx 26, cf. Mark xvi 7 Ais disciples and Peter), 
words of the Fourth Gospel varied by the Logiographer so as to serve 
as an introduction to these sayings (Lect. p. 4), cf. Luke xxiv 44f; Acts 
i 3, alive after his passion . . . forty days, and speaking the things Ww 
cerning the kingdom of God; Iren. I (p. 26, ed, Harvey), where some 
are said to have held that He remained on earth eighteen months. 

N.S. 1. ect. pp. 5f, 31] Satth Jesus, Let him not cease that seekilh 

. until he find, and when he hath found let him marvel. And having 
marvelled he shall reign, and reigning he shall rest. © 

Clement in Strom, v quotes the saying nearly as above (Zahn Gesch. 
N.7. Kan. ii 657 n. 2), not telling us whence; and in S¥rom. ii he 
quotes in substance the latter half of it, with wonder (avpdtew) for 


a = =——————— 
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"ez xvel (BapPetoGar), as from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Com- 
P& we (1) Mark x 23f, How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God! And the disciples marvelled at his words... . 
fas easier Jor a camel to go through the eye of a needle... And they 

Wer wee astonished out of measure, saying ..., Who then can be saved? 
2 > John v 20, and greater works than these will he shew him that ye 
*<~we y wonder, on which Westcott writes, ‘It cannot but appear strange 
‘first sight that wonder is given as the object of Christ’s works .. . 
~» && t wonder might give occasion for faith. Under this aspect “wonder” 
‘S presented in two remarkable traditional sayings of the Lord preserved 

® Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii 9. 45): He that wonders shall reign, 
* Pad he that reigns shall rest: Wonder at that which is before you.’ 

‘Wisdom’, ‘the truth’ (Ch. Q.R., July, 1904), and other words have 

n suggested to fill the gap after ‘that seeketh’. 

Dr J. Vernon Bartlet in the Contemporary Review, in No. 1 of the 
Review of Theology and Philosophy, and in The New Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, p. 136 (1905), propounds the theory that the Oxy- 
thynchus collection was known to Clement as ‘the local Gospel according 
to the Hebrews’, a work of Alexandrine Christians different from 
Jerome’s £v. sec. Hebracos, N.S. 1 or its equivalent being supposed to 
be cited ‘in loose paraphrastic form’ in Strom. ii, v. But N.S. 1 is 
clearly composite, being made up presumably of Clement’s two-clause 
Logion on Wonder and the Kingdom (Sérom. ii) and an exhortation 
connecting it with the preface to the Sayings, to the effect that a man 
should seek and seek until he finds the spirit and power of the Lord’s 
wonderful and life-giving words. The longest form of the Saying is, 
I think, obviously not the earliest. 


Socrates in Plato makes Wonder the beginning of Philosophy ; 
Aristotle applies this to the case of wonder at the heavens; and so 
Philo on Special Laws (M. ii 330 f, cf. i 12), expatiating upon Ex. xxi 26, 
lays down that philosophy, the source of all truly good things, comes to 
men from the heaven (cf. James i 17) through the eye (Plato Z¥m. p. 47B) 
which admires its wonders. Thus the Platonic saying about wonder 
may have become familiar to ‘Hebrews’ in Alexandria and elsewhere. 
It is further evident that wonder may be the beginning of belief in 
persons, and thus of religious faith (John iv 48, v 20). 

Wonder and Kingship may have come to be associated in different 
ways. A Stoic might have said, ‘He who wonders shall reign’, because 
wonder is the beginning of wisdom : a theologian, that wonder leads to 
faith, and so to the kingdom of God. That he who reigns shall vesé, 
which has nothing to do with wonder, may have been added some time 
afterwards as an appendix to Baowreica. Disciples of Christ, the 

Nn2 


ae 
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Wisdom of God, looked for the promised ‘rest’ in His kingdom 
According to Mark Lc. a sort of wonder precedes 






of the true nature of the kingdom and the way to it. N.S. 1 may rest 
iis at st the "begiening tet Sseessinadibe aan 





word for ‘wonder’ oo sald tae Soa 
which connotes a wonder akin to awe, see also Wisd. xvii 3 and 
Mark i 27, x 32. 

N.S. 2. Lect. pp. 7f, 31f] This is the longest of the Sayings or 
Logia, and one of the most obviously composite. It suffices here to 
quote it briefly, thus, Saith Jesus, Do ye ask, Who are they that draw xt 
up to the kingdom, if it is in heaven? The things of earth, these are thy 
that draw you. And, The kingdom of heaven is within you, and whose 
ever shall know himself shall find it. 

Two sayings about the kingdom of heaven are here connected by an 
editorial ‘And’, meaning, as in Heb. i 10, ‘And Ae saith in another 
place’ (Ox. Log. p. 8). The ‘ater saying 66 Sake ee 
21, or the substance of it, with the Greek philosophical, * 
in Philo De Prace, ot. Poen. (Mii 4x6, 4a1)as0 and a 
both. By contemplation, he says, of the world and its order men miy 
rise up as on a sort of heavenly ladder to the thought of God, and he 
cites the passage from Deut. xxx which was compared with the latter 
saying in Lect. p. 9. 

St Ephraim on the Diafssaron, as quoted in Syr. M* from Mos. 
PP. 209, 211, gives the sense of Luke Lc. thus: ‘The kingdom of God 
ed omer . not by days of observing. ... in your heart—which 

he speke of himself who was standing in the mide ah iia inyour 
heart being perhaps merely a paraphrase. Ciasca (cap. 40) renders the 
corresponding Arabic by ‘infra vos’, and under 4133 from the same 
root Lane gives ‘mind or heart’. 

N.S. 3. ect. pp. 12f, 32f] Saith Jesus, A man will not hesitate 
ask about the place of his (2)... many first shall be last, and the last 
first... . This in the papyrus is one of the most defective of the 
sayings. As I have restored it conjecturally it alludes to the “many 
mansions’ of John xiv 2, Dr Bartlet makes it a precept: the disciples 
shall not hesitate to ask Him about the ‘place of glory’ (Swete) while 
He is yet with them. In Syr. M see plans for “mansions yaad) 
Herm. Sim. ix 27. 3, ‘their p/ace is with the angels’. 


a Loe. M ie Feotomer Badhitt’s Hnenenton. de: Siaeearaea aa 
gives the Curetonian Version (C) of the Four Gospels and the reac 
Sinai Palimpsest (S), Tatian's Evang. Harm. Arabice was br oat 
Ciasca at Rome in 1888. = ah 
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N.S. 4. Leet. pp. 14f, 33] A Saying well restored by the discoverers, 
and at first sight a seemingly not very interesting repetition of Gospel 
sayings about the eventual bringing to light of things hidden. But in 
reality it gives a wholly different turn to them. It promises a revelation 
to the Gnostic (as Clem. Alex. would say), the intellectual Christian 
who desires really to know. 

N.S. 5. Lect. pp. 16 f, 33] This is so defective in the Greek that 
some restorers have not ventured to complete it. Nevertheless I think 
it quite likely that the reply of Jesus here to the disciples is a short 
summing up, more or less in the form suggested in Lect. p. 17, of 
several verses of Matt. vi with an allusion to Col. iii 3 your Le is hid. 
In any case I take it to be a certainly composite saying, which answers 
a series of distinct questions with one comprehensive Logion, to the 
effect that the Christian’s religious observances must not be formal and 
histrionic but according to truth (John iv 24). The questions being, 
How should we fast, pray, give alms? and generally, What should we 
observe and do? The answer as reconstructed begins, ‘ Ye shall not be 
as the hypocrites’. Compare in the Didache, ‘Let your fasts be not 
with the hypocrites . . . Neither pray ye as the hypocrites’ (viii 1 f; 
cp. ii 6, iv 12, v 1); and ‘Your prayers and your alms and all that ye 
do, so do as ye have it in the Gospel of our Lord’ (xv 4). 


2. The Logia. 


See Zhe Oxyrhynchus Logia and Lect. p. 24f. Passing over the 
fragments numbered 1, 4, 8, by the first editors, we have to consider 
briefly Nos. 2, 3, 5-7- 

Log. 2] Saith Jesus, Except ye fast the world, ye shall in no wise 
ind the kingdom of God. And, Except ye sabbatize the sabbath ye shall 
not see the Father. Here we have again two sayings connected by an 
editorial ‘dad’. About the wrong or exceptional construction ‘ fast 
the world’ more than enough has been written; but see 1 Cor. vil 
31 and they that use the world as not abusing it, where Westcott and 
Hort give rov xécpov, ‘he world (acc.), without note or comment. Pro- 
fessor Bevan points out that fast the world is a good Arabic con- 
struction, comparing from Derenbourg and Spiro’s Chrestomathie, p. 34 
(ed. 2, 1892), ‘If thou desirest to escape from the chastisement of God, 
then fast the world (SEN e~) and let the breaking-of-thy-fast from it 
be death.’ 7 

‘The Father’ is a term used by Philo, as near the end of Vit. Mos. 
(M. ii 179), where the departing Moses is summoned by the Father to 
be immortalized. The Sabbath is described (M. ii 166, 197, 281) as 
motherless, sprung from the universal Father alone, and ever-virgin ; 
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the birthday of the world, on which heaven and earth keep holiday; 
a day not for work or vain amusements but for the study of philosophy, 
for on it God ‘saw’ all that He had made, 

Log. 3] Saith Jesus, I stood in the purus pester zc chee 
was J seen of them... And, My soul grieveth for the sons of men .. 
The change of tense from ‘stood’ to ‘ grieveth * da it one clad 
for by the hypothesis that ‘And’ here again connects independent 
sayings. In the former Jesus is represented as looking back from after 
the Resurrection to ¢he days of his flesh (Heb. vy 7). An Apocryphon 
(Resch. p. 457f) makes Him point to a certain spot and say, ‘This is 
the middle of the world’. 

Log. 5] (1) Satth Jesus, Wheresoever there be two they are nol 
godless ; and where there is one only, I say, lam with him, (2) Raise 
up the stone and there thou shalt find me; cleave the tree and there am I. 

For a full discussion of this see Ox, Zog. pp, 31-53: the simplest 
conclusion is as follows. In Matt. xviii rgf it is said that if two agree 
in asking anything it shall be done for them, ‘For where two of 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them’, cf. Ex. xx 24. In (1) Jesus says that He will be even with one 
only, And (2) He will be, not merely with men assembled in His 
name and for a religious purpose, but with any one who is faithfully 
doing his work (Gen. iii 19), clearing ground for cultivation, raising the 
stone (Is. v 2) and cleaving the tree. This seems to be alluded to @ 
the ‘Gospel of Thomas’ (Ox, Zog. p. 93). 

That Jesus should promise to be with any ome is in itself nothing 
strange (Lect, p. 37); but the mention of the ‘one only’ here in (1) 
as in the parallel in Ephr. Syr. (Ropes p. 48), is a mark of posteriority 
to Matt. l.c.; and (2) is an appendix to an appendix. 

Log. 6] Saith Jesus, A prophet is not acceptable in his own count). 
Neither doth a physician work cures upon them that know him. ‘Neither’, 
for And not, marks this as another duplex Saying. 

Log. 7] This has been shown, I think, to be a more or less lale 
working up of canonical sayings (Zec¢. p. 27), with a historical back- 
ground. The Church now spread over the world, as in cent. 2, and 
firmly established is the ‘city set (Syr.M & Ciasca, dui//) on a hill’, 
and it is the house built and founded ‘upon a rock’. 


3. The Gospel Fragment. 

This, as I understand it, begins with a recommendation of the simple 
life: men should not be thinking all day long what they shall eat, 
drink or wear'. They are much better than the lilies, ‘which grow 
(avgave), neither do they spin’, So I rendered the Greek as deciphered 

* Syr.C in Luke, ‘Do not. ., be occupied in these things’. 
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by Grenfell and Hunt, but with an ‘If’ as to its accuracy (Zec?. p. 19). 
Satisfied with Dr Bartlet’s excellent suggestion, I now read, ‘ which card 
not neither do they spin’, The papyrus being in tatters the reading 
here must be partly conjectural, but his ov gaive: is quite possible and 
the sense decides for it. Clement in Paed. ii ro (P. 231) and some 
Gospel manuscripts (Resch p. 226 ; W. H.) read ‘how they neither spin 
nor weave’. ‘It is quite like reflective tradition to complete the 
metaphor in sfin not’ (Bartlet), or to go on from sfin to weave. In 
Matt. vi 28 (Luke xii 27),‘ .. how they grow; they /oi/ not, neither 
do they spin’, grow and foil (I suppose) go together: the flowers have 
neither to work for a living nor to make clothing artificially, Thus far 
the fragment is presumably in substance from the canonical Gospels, 
with arbitrary variations in expression and application. 

Next, in answer to the question, When shall we see Thee ? comes the 
saying, When ye shall be unclothed and not ashamed, a new version of 
a known saying to Salome quoted by Clem. Alex. from the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians. Ox. Zog. p. 103f connected the then 
known form with Gen. ii 25, and the ‘ Gospel Fragment’ now confirms 
the suggestion. It is a question whether the Oxyrhynchus form of the 
response is prior (Bartlet) to Clement’s. It may, on the contrary, be 
a mystical saying literalized to suit a matter of fact context: in the 
coming day of Paradise Regained clothes will not be wanted at all, cf. 
in Karl Pearson’s essay on Zhe Kingdom of God in Miinster, whatever 
be its exact sense, ‘. . . then without clothes or treasure the saints shall 
march out of Minster’. 

In Zec?¢. p. 36 I ended with the brief statement, which wants a word 
of explanation, ‘Why should this Fragment be imagined to be part of 
a Gospel?’ Its contents ‘properly belong to such a variety of contexts 
that I can only see in it another se/ection of Sayings of Jesus’. The 
first editors having written of the Fragment, that it ‘seems to belong to 
a Gospel which was closely similar in form to the Synoptists’, 1 meant to 
express the opinion that it apparently did not belong to any such 
writing: it was not part of a sort of Matthew with a Sermon on the 
Mount containing the Fragment itself, but merely a third batch of 
sayings brought together from a variety of contexts. Whether it 
belonged to some collection of sayings called a Gospel, like Dr Bartlet’s 
Eo. sec. Hebraeos, was not under consideration. 


4. Conclustons. 


In the first discussions of the Zogia more stress was laid upon the 
possibility of their being of very early date than upon the doubtfulness 
of it. They are not ‘primitive’ but composite, and where they embody 
_ canonical matter they work it up mostly into later forms. Some of 
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them at least may be excerpts from apocryphal Gospels of which we do 
not know the dates. From a short fragment a lost work may be 
assumed to have been of earlier date than an event or writing to which 
the complete work actually alluded. The Wew Sayings, which probably 
belonged to the same collection, seem to allude to the Fourth Gospel, 
and they combine evangelic matter with scraps of philosophy in the 
manner of Clement of Alexandria. All things considered, 150 a.p. or 
later is perhaps a reasonable date for them. 

Dr Bartlet regards the Sayings collectively as ‘in form a Gospel 
harmony or fresh synthesis of the Sayings in our Gospels which seemed 
of most abiding and universal application outside Palestine, taken 
along with and in the light of others evolved from the canonical and 
other writings’, cf. Lect. p. 34. Thus we agree on the main point, viz 
that the Oxyrhynchus Sayings presuppose the Gospels, but Dr Bartlet 
argues hypothetically for an earlier date than I am at present prepared 
to suggest for them. On the Zogia he quotes with approval the con- 
clusion that the compiler was a ‘Graeco-Egyptian Jew under Palestinian 
influence . . . who has heartily embraced Christianity, his date being 
about 120 a.D.’ (Sanday, 1897). These and the Vew Sayings being 
supposed to be remnants of Clement’s Zv. sec. Hebraeos, the Gospel 
Fragment might be thought to belong to the same. A saying in the 
Fragment may be an older form of a known response to Salome from 
the Gospel according to the Egyptians, itself quoted by 2 Clem. R- 
(? 120-140), and thus ‘our Hellenistic Gospel’, the Sayings of Jesus, maY 
have been compiled ‘c, 110 A.D., but certainly not later than 126 A.D," 

I make no objection to this early date for 2 Clem. R., which, as © 
have given reason to think, may have been quoted as Clement’s by 
Irenaeus (Journ. of Phil. xxviii 201f); but I doubt whether the= 
Oxyrhynchus ‘Gospel Fragment’ is to be classed with the other twom 
fragments, with which it is not homogeneous. In substance, at any rate 
at the beginning, it is of a lower type, and it has not the repeated 
formula ‘Saith Jesus’, on which Dr Bartlet makes the good suggestion 
that it may have been in regular use in catechesis. Lastly, if the clearly 
composite N.S. 1 embodies Clement’s two-clause form of the Saying, 
both the New Sayings and the Logia probably belonged to a compi- 
lation which in its entirety was of later date than the Zo. sec. Hebraeos. 

In his Fragments d’un Ancien Recueil de Paroles de Jésus, sc. les trois 
d’ Oxyrhynque et celui de Fayoum (Paris, 1905), Bruston reads in N.S. 3 
‘to enquire of the e/ders', and in N.S. § ‘as Aypocrifes’. At the end he 
writes, ‘Tout ce qu’on peut conclure légitimement, c’est qu’a Pépoque 
ov fut faite cette compilation les quatre évangiles canoniques existaient 
depuis longtemps, puisqu’ils avaient servi de base d’autres écrits du 
méme genre, qui les avaient imités et leur avaient emprunté bon nombre 
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paroles caractéristiques de Jésus, pour les développer, les expliquer 
es combiner avec d’autres’. 


II. QUAE SUPERAVERUNT FRAGMENTA. 


‘or the Agrapha literature from Cotelier’s day until the eve of the 
thynchus discoveries see Resch (pp. 3 ff) and Ropes (pp. 1 ff). Philo 
; ‘unwritten’ in its classical sense for Heb. ‘by (word of) mouth’. 
» modern use of the term was brought in by J. G. Kérner’s ‘De 
monibus Christi “Aypapows’ (1776), a good critical dissertation of 
ty pages with the conclusion that Acts xx 35 contained the one 
uine agraphon extant. The Agrapha being written and some 
them quoted as graphai, it may be doubted what is the best 
nition of them (Resch, pp. 1-3); but in practical agreement with 
ner we may say simply that they are reputed or supposed sayings of 
Lord (with or without more or less of narrative context) which are 
included in the true text of the canonical Gospels. Mr C. G. 
finhoofe’s Zhe Unwritten Sayings of Christ (1903) will serve as a 
t preliminary account of them. 
1 Westcott’s Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, first published 
er that name in 1860, App. C ‘On the Apocryphal Traditions of the 
I’s Words and Works’ enumerates twenty-one sayings as com- 
tively well attested and eleven others, the fourth being, ‘The Son of 
says, Let us resist all iniquity and hold it in hatred’ (Barn. iv 9). 
ting from this edition, although elsewhere he cites a later, Ropes 
3, 62) does not notice that No. 4 was withdrawn by Westcott— 
only by another of the writers quoted—after the publication of the 
2k, which showed that the preamble is really, ‘As becometh sons 
70d’ (Lat. decet filtis for dicit filius). Ina note on the last of all 
tcott reads it conjecturally, ‘Zey (for 7) often desired to hear one of 
e words and had not one to tell it’. 
i discussing Agrapha we must bear in mind that an express ‘Saith 
s’ may be merely explanatory ( Ox. Log. p. 76f), and that homilists 
the like are apt to mix up their own counsel with their texts’. In 
2 xv 1, 6 we read, ‘Further, it hath been written concerning the 
ath also in the Ten Words, ... And keep ye the Sabbath of the 
l holy with pure hands and a pure heart... Yea, and He saith « 
1ermore, Thou shalt keep it holy with pure hands and a pure heart’. 
Yendall, with the remark, ‘the writer actually builds an argument 
vords which are an arbitrary addition of his own to the Mosaic 
tment’. 
gain, ‘The prophets having grace from Him prophesied concerning 
\’ (ib. v 6): the Spirit of Christ in them testified (1 Pet. i 11). 


3 Papias refers to this tendency (H.). 
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Wetstein and Kuinoel add also from Plato (Zaws p. 913), ‘... finest 
and simplest of laws and an enactment of no mean man, who said, Zake 
of up things thou layedst not down’. 

Hog. 5, Resch pp. 98, 142] Origen gives as a reputed and Didymus 
4S zan actual saying of the Saviour, He that is near me is near the fire: 
he shat is far from me is far from the kingdom. It is a fine saying but 
Ne, as some think, hard to account for. According to Old Testament 

IM R=agery, which would quite naturally be transferred to our Lord, the 
D= ity is or is environed by fire. ‘The Lord thy God is a consuming 
fr ’,or He descends ‘in fire’; cf. ‘he is like a refiner’s fire’, ‘Is not 
my word like a fire?’ and see under ‘fire’ in any Bible Concordance. 
“2&sstin affirms that the Son, ‘our Christ’, who is from the Father in 
tCae= manner of fire from fire, spoke in the form of fire from the bush 
‘Ce Moses (Afol. i; Dial.). 
Log. 6, Resch pp. 98, 143] Let their temple, O Father, be desolated. 
This is a mere ascription of Ps. Ixix 26f (Matt. xxiii, Luke xiii, cf. 

Cts i) mutatis mutandis to the Lord Jesus. So also Ropes, p. 16. 

ippolytus af. Resch gives the reason for the imprecation from verse 27 

because they persecuted ‘me’ (Gr. dy... pov). 

Log. 12, Resch pp. roof, 150f] Acts xx 35 J? is more blessed to 
&tve than to receive. With reference to a remark of Resch (p. 147) on 
the Shepherd of Hermas, I would suggest that the ‘ Makarismus’ may 
be alluded to at the end of Sim. ii, where it is said in effect, Blessed 
are they that have and give. On giving and receiving see also Jewish 
fathers p. go f. 

Log. 14, Resch pp. 101, 152f] Having received commandment from 
fIim to preach. ..and to baptize into His death. This suggests that an 
exclusive reference to the speaker in Matt. xxviii 19, as in Mr Cony- 
beare’s more or less hypothetical ‘Eusebian’ reading with ia my name 
and without ‘the triune name’, should not at once be assumed to be 
certainly primitive. See in Mark xvi 15 af. Ciasca, preach my Gospel ; 
cf. Matt. xxvili 19, Mark xvi 17, Luke xxiv 47 in Syr.M, and Resch 
Apocr. 51, p. 426. 

Log. 15, Resch pp. 102, 153f, 280f] Zhe weak shall be saved by 
the strong. This is less remarkable than that they should help the 
strong. Plato (Zaws p. go2 £) quotes the proverb from building, that 
large stones do not lie well without small ones; cf. Soph. 47. 158 f, cited 

by commentators as Jacobson on Clem. Cor. xxxvii 4; Herm. Sm. ix 
7- 5, on the use of small and large stones within and without for the 
tower. Philo in Vi#. Mos. II (M. ii 91f) writes, that ‘the bush’ is a 
very weak plant but not without prickles to wound any one who touches 
it, which is a lesson for men in afflictions not to be disheartened, ‘ Your 
weakness is strength’; cf. 2 Cor. xii 9. 
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Log. 16, Resch pp. 1o2f, 154 f, 281f] 1 Cor. ii 9, *but as it is 
not into the heart of man, Whatsoever things God prepared for them thal 
love him’, Resch gives parallels from Clem. Cor. and other writings 
The saying may have come from the Old Testament through the medium 
of some lost apocryphal writing. In the Collect for All Saints’ Day the 
things not seen, heard, or imagined are called briefly, ‘those wmspeahabl 
joys which thou hast prepared for them that unfeignedly love thee”. — 

Philo in De Execr. (M. ii 433) writes on Deut. xxviii 61, that the 
proselyte (v. 43), raised to the height of felicity, is pronounced blessed 
in respect (1) of his conversion to God, and (2) of his receiving 
reward of a sure position (rdw) in heaven which it is not lavuful to speak 
of; whereas the ‘ nobilis indigena’ who has depraved the coinage of his 
high birth shall be dragged down to Tartarus. Compare Matt. y 1%, 
Luke vi 23; 1 Cor. xv 23 each in his own taypa; 2 Cor. xii 43 
1 Pet. i 8 joy unspeakable; 2 Pet. ii 4 raprapweas. 

Log. 17, Resch pp. 103f, 167f, 282] Keep my mysteries for ™ 
and the sons of my house. A rabbinic play upon Is. xxiv 16, read wit 
rasi, ‘my secret’ (3%. @. ap. Field), Vulg. Secretum meum mihi, secrttum 
meum mihi, Syt. secretum mihi, secretum mihi. So Hilarius as ™ 
scripturis’, Afy mystery for me, my mystery for me, where Resch wm 
emends the second ‘for me’. For Heb, ras, ‘secret’, we can now quot 
Ecclus. (J. Q. &. xv 463f). In Holy Scripture, it was argued, thet 
can be no vain repetition. If something is written twice over it mus* 
have two senses or applications. In Isaiah lc, the Targumist sees 4 
revelation of two secrets to the prophet, of reward to the righteous and 
of retribution to the wicked. The Logion makes the second ‘for me’ 
mean ‘for my household’, It may be that Matt. xiii 11 (Luke viii 10 
alludes to Isaiah |. c, so interpreted, 

Log. 25, Resch pp. 107 f, r86f] There is a ‘confusio’ which leads 
to death, and one which leads to life. A saying of well-known type 
with parallels in Homer, Hesiod, Ecclus, iv 21, &c. See also Herm. 
Mand. vi 1. 1, vii 4, with the notes in the S. P. C. K. edition. 

Log. 30, Resch pp. 109, 195 f, 287] When the two shall be one; 
and the outer as the inner; and the male with the female, neither male 
nor female. So Resch from 2 Clem. R, as the earliest citation of the 
saying. But the homilist is not to be trusted for critical exactness, 
although his exegesis is ‘harmlos und gut gemeint’. His second clause 
may have been made up from the clause in Clem, Alex., When ye shail 
have trampled the clothing of shame. In that day there will be no 
outward veiling the inward, cf. Log. 21 éfw6ev xré (Resch p, 173), but 
sincerity and naked truth (Zec?. p. 21 f), 
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The saying about marriage in Gen. ii 24, LXX, the two shall be one 
flesh, is applied to the coming of the Kingdom, the occasion of the 
marriage of the Lamb (Rev. xix). Whatever it may be imagined to 
mean in the Logion, it expresses the future in terms of the past. As it 
was in the beginning so it shall be. 

The Midrash, in connexion with Gen. i 26, quotes Ps. cxxxix 5 Zhou 
hast fashioned me behind and before (P.B.), with the interpretation that 
God first made Adam an androgynos with duo prosopa, a man-woman 
facing both ways, and then sawed him into two, thus making woman 
from his side (not rid). See Gen. Rab. 81; Lev. Rab. 14 1; Jewish 
Fathers p. 168. The myth is Platonic. Aristophanes, in the Sym- 
posium, tells us that originally there was a third sex, man-woman, with 
two faces looking opposite ways, which Zeus cut into man and woman, 
These are now drawn to one another, each incomplete being seeking 
the other moiety of itself. The Talmud teaches that man without woman 
is not man. See the writer's lectures on the Zeaching of the Twelve 
Apostles p. 86n. The ‘new man’, writes Hippolytus, is male-female 
(Resch p. 287). 

Log. 3t, Resch pp. 109, 204f, 288] To the near and to the far off, 
whom the Lord knoweth to be His, For the first part see Is, lvii 19 
Peace, peace, to him that ts far off and to him that is near, cf. Jewish 
fathers p. 64. As parallel to the remainder Resch quotes 2 Tim. ii 19 
The Lord knoweth them that are fis, which commentators as Alford 
(cf. Ropes) shew to belong to Num. xvi 5, LXX. 

Log. 35, Resch pp. 111, 212f, 288f, 464f] Let thine alms 
sweat &c. There is no need to emend the Greek, idpwrdrw being a 
correct form from a verb in -aw not found elsewhere. See the Journal 
of Philology (xix 148-172) art. ‘Traces of a Saying of the Didache’, 
and the paper read in March, 1888, to which it refers. 

Log. 39, Resch pp. 112 f, 227f, 290f] Jn what things I may catch 
you Tunll judge you. In effect a summary of Rev. xxii 11 f, ‘ He that 
is unjust, let him be unjust still . . . Behold, I come quickly’. 

Log. 40, Resch pp. 114, 229f] As He hath said, that our dwelling 
is in heaven. Ropes (p. 32), with reference to Resch’s view of the 
Logion, thinks it not an exact citation, but more probably the content 
of John xiv 2, /# my Father's house are many mansions. For the word 
* dwelling’ see Mark v 3; Herm. Vis. iii 8. 8, Ae shall have his dwelling 
in the tower with the saints of God ; Sim. viii 7-9, on the difference of 
men’s dwelling, where I suppose John l.c. to be alluded to. Sim. i 
speaks of men’s ‘houses’ in their true city not of this world. 

Log. 41, Resch pp. 114f, 230f] Ask the great things, and the small 
Shall be added unto you ; cf. James i 5... wisdom, let him ask, This is 
a saying to be taken into account in connexion with ‘daily bread’ in 
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the Lord’s Prayer and the diverse interpretations put upon it. See on 
Clem. Alex, and Jerome in Jewish Fathers p. 184f, and on Ciasca's 
rendering from the Arabic see p. 181. 

Log. 42, Resch pp. 115, 233] Zo those who thought that God tempts, 
as the Scriptures say, Quoth He, The evil one is the Tempter. See 
1 Thess. iii 5 and James i 13, ed. Jos. B. Mayor, noting that Ecclus. 
xv 11 is rendered from the Hebrew in the Cambridge edition (cf. Wisd. 
xi 24) 

4h Say not, My transgression was of God, 
For that which He hateth He made not. 

In 2 Sam, xxiv rt God in His anger but in r Chron, xxi 1 Satan 
moves David to number the people, the Chronicler altering the earlier 
statement in the sense of the Logion. This is one of the parallels to 
the last petition in the Lord’s Prayer according to Matt. vi 13, a clause 
not in Luke xi 4 (W. H.) and perhaps like the word for ‘daily’ in the 
Prayer not quite primitive. In rendering it the Greek Fathers are 
sometimes said to be ‘unanimous for the masculine’, Buf deliver us 
from the Evil One (Plummer in H. D. B), as if every one of them 
declared for it; whereas the earliest or some of them give no such 
testimony. To what I wrote on the Prayer in Jewish Fathers pp. 124/, 
176 f, a few words may now be added. 

In ed. 1, 1877, I ended (ed. 2 p. 130) with Clem. Cor. Ix 1-3 in the 
Greek of Bryennius, ‘, .. forgive us our iniquities.. . And deliver us 
from them that hate us wrongfully’, as words which serve as a tery 
ancient paraphrase of words of the Prayer. A writer on one side in- 
ferred that Clement had it in mind; and against this it was contended 
that the passage was made up from the Old Testament. The reader 
will judge whether the obvious Old Testament parallels are of any effect 
as disproofs. Some, I suppose, will incline to the view that if Clement 
knew the Prayer he must have thought of it when so writing. If not, 
he has nothing to say about it, and cannot be quoted as one of the 
‘unanimous’. 

St Polycarp to the Philippians| That Polycarp knew the Prayer 
appears from vi 2, vii 2, ‘If then we entreat the Lord that He would 
forgive us, we also ought to forgive... entreating the all-seeing God 
with supplications that He dring us not into temptation’ (Harmet), 
although he refers also to Matt. xxvi 41. But has he anything to siy 
about deliverance from the Evil One? In iv 3, v 3, xi 1, we read, 
‘far from .., all ewf/,...In like manner the younger men also.. 
curbing themselves from all evi? (kaxod) .. . Withhold soursahealliie 
all evi? (malo)’. While he echoes words of his apostolic teacher 
(Lightfoot on vii 1), including perhaps 1 John ii 16, ‘For all that is 
in the world, the lust’ &c. (Journ. of Phil. xx 69), Polycarp, like the 
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Didache, makes no mention of the Evil One (1 John ii 14) in connexion 
with the Prayer, although he denounces the infidel as ‘ of the devil’ and 
the ‘firstborn of Satan’ (vii 1). Upon Lightfoot’s argument from the 
fact that ‘the evil thing is never found in St John’s writings’, I 
remarked, ‘This suggests more than it was intended to prove’ (/. F. 
p. 189), meaning that the Apostle’s choice of the masculine in a 
doubtful case would merely illustrate his preference for it. 

St James in i 12-15 personifies the evil Desire, a man’s own lust, 
as the Tempter. Some think that he alludes elsewhere to the Lord’s 
Prayer. In this place was he thinking of its dd rod rovnpod ? or thinking 
of it as ending, ‘Bring Thou not us into temptation’, which would so 
well account for the allegation that it is God who tempts? For the 
masculine rendering of its last word in the longer form patristic evidence 
preponderates, but the Church Fathers do not always draw the line 
between actual and imaginary personality. Hermas in Mand. vi 1, 
with the approval of later writers, represents that there are two angels 
with a man, one of righteousness and one of wickedness, Like Justin, 
Clement (/aed. ii 10, P. 236), and others, he alludes to the story of the 
Choice of Hercules, on which Philo plays at length in De Merc. Meretr. 
(M. ii 265 f), telling us that two Women dwell with us, one tempting 
to all manner of evil and the other pleading against her. 

The last clause of the Prayer as we have it, whether a Greek addition 
or a rendering from some Semitic original, is well paraphrased in the 
Litany, 


From all evil and mischief; from sin, from the crafts and assaults 
of the devil ; from thy wrath, and from everlasting damnation, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


With the Prayer compare also Sir. xxiii 1, 4 Father (Syr. my Father); 
Apocr, 26 (Resch p. 398) for a Marcionic form of éOérw xré; Sir. 
xxvili 1-4 (Mark xi 25) for the principle of the Forgiveness clause. 

Log. 43, Resch pp. 116 f, 233 f] Be trusty bankers, Gk. rparefirai, 
lit. Zablers : ‘banker’ is from dank, ‘7. A bench or table used in various 
trades’ (Murray in WV. £.D.). Of this saying, commonly thought to 
be one of the best attested Agrapha, Resch gives numerous citations, 
beginning with Clem. Alex. Korner objects to its attestation as not of 
early date, and rejects the saying. In substance it is pre-Christian. 
Philo, near the end of De /udice, writes that a judge should be like 
a good money-changer (Ropes p. 142). 

In vol. xxvii of the Journal of Philology, art. ‘Hermas and Cebes’, 
I wrote, that of this Logion, ‘which a succession of Church writers from 
Clem. Alex. take to mean, “‘ Be as practised exchangers who detect and 
reject base coin”, Philo, Cebes, Hermas, Matt. xxv 27 and 1 Tim 
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vi 20, 2 Tim. i 14 suggest a better interpretation’(p. 315) In Cedetis 
Tabula the Deity bids men not to wonder at the freaks of Fortune, and 
not to be like dishonest bankers who receive deposits and are unwilling 
to pay them back on demand. In other words, men are but stewards 
of the gifts of God. 

Log. 59, Resch pp. 133, 261, 292f] Zo, J make the fast things as 
the first things. See Lect. p. 22. 

Log. 71, Resch p, gor] See 1 Pet. iz, Some, as Hort, illustrate 
this from Enoch ix 1, where the archangels look down from heaven, 
‘ shewing an interest in the doings upon earth’ (_ Journ. of Phil. xxix 196). 

Pericope Adulterae| The substance of the remarks in the S. P.C.K. 
Hermas upon John vii §3-viii 11 is given below with some slight 
additions. 

Westcott and Hort write of the pericope, that ‘In the whole range 
of Greek patristic literature before cent. (10 or) 12 there is but one 
trace of any knowledge of its existence, the reference to it in the 
Apostolic Constitutions {ii 24], as an authority for the reception of 
penitents’; overlooking the fact that it was embodied in the Didascalia, 
an earlier Greek work now known only in a Syriac and partly in a Latin 
translation. Lagarde, in his edition of the Constitutions in Greek, gives 
a marginal reference to the parallel on the pericope in the Didasca/ia in 
Syriac, and Resch (pp. 36 f, 341) gives it from a Greek retranslation thus, 
‘ And the elders set her that had sinned before Him, and left the judge- 
ment to Him and went off. Then the Aeart-knowing Lord enquired of 
her if the elders had condemned her ; and when she said, No, He said to 
her, Go thy way, neither do I condemn thee’. Hermas, in J/andz. iv, states 
the case of a wife found ‘in some adultery’, not improbably suggested 
by the pericope, and in this Mandate only he uses the rare compound 
heart-knowing. Resch (p. 36) regards the pericope as doubtless an 
uncanonical fragment of the ‘ Urevangelium’, and Ropes (p. 144) writes 
that there is nothing of importance to allege against the historic worth 
of the narrative. 

Apocrypha| Some of Resch’s ‘Apocrypha’ are fragments of narra- 
tive only and not ‘Agrapha’ according to our definition, His A. 1-5 
(p. 343 f) relate, the first to John’s baptism in general, and the rest to his 
baptism of our Lord. With A. 2 cf. A. 14, ‘Ady mother the Holy 
Spirit &c.’ 

A. 4] Coming up from the water He sees the Holy 
descending i in the form of a dove and entering into Him (ciaeAO. cis); 
and a voice from heaven proclaims Him the beloved Son, adding ‘I 
this day have begotten thee’ (Ps. ii 7)—as the Church says of persons 
baptized that they are made children of God (A. 44,#). Cerinthus 
(af. Iren.) taught that the Christ in the form of a dove then descended 
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upon or into Jesus, but departed and flew back (Lat. revo/asse) before . 
the Passion. 

A. 5| <A burning and a shining light accompanied the Baptism: a 
great light shone around the place, or a fire (cf. Luke xii 49f) was 
kindled in the Jordan, or (Ephr. Syr.) the Son Himself was manifested 
as the Light of the World. See Resch, pp. 357-372. On the eve of the 
consecration of Polycarp a glory of heavenly light, it is said, shone 
around all, and one of the brethren (cp. John i. 32 f) saw a vision of 
a white dove with a halo round it hovering about the head of Polycarp 
( Vit. Pion. § 21 ed. Lightfoot). 

The apocryphal embellishments of the account of the Baptism may 
be traced to Holy Writ expounded more rabdinico. In connexion with 
some of the following remarks upon baptism and the Baptism see 
Jewish Fathers p. 57 and Addit. Notes 24, 33. On Jewish Baptism 
see the Jewish Encycl. s. v. 

a. Why should baptism effect or symbolize a birth? The Jewish 
proselyte was like a new-born child (Jebam. 48 4): he was xawy c«rious, 
for he who made one was as if he had created him, see Gen. Rab. 39. 14 
on Gen. xii 5, comparing the Christian parallels on regeneration through 
baptism. With reference to Gen. i 2, 3 Milton writes, 


And chiefly thou, O Spirit, ... 

. thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 
And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine;... 


The Midrash on Gen. l.c. likens the Spirit to a bird hovering and 
fluttering. The water there is not a symbol of the veda, but the 
material element out of which it brings life. The baptismal rebirth of 
a man corresponds to the birth of the cosmos, ‘ Let there be light’ 
applying to both ; for (1) Philo in De Poenst. (M. ii 406) writes that 
converts to Jewish monotheism were to be welcomed as men who had 
recovered sight (cf. 2 Clem. R. zz##.) and from deep darkness had come 
to see most radiant light, and (2) Justin in Afo/. i 61 states that 
Christian baptism was called qgwricpds, tl/umination’. With a word- 
play the Torah is said to be or (Prov. vi 23), and ‘Aquila uses durifew 
several times for the hiphil of 7 in the sense teach’ (Cairo Genisak 
Palimpsests p. 80). 

6. A Christological sense having been read into the whole narrative 
of the Hexahemeron in the early Church, the Baptism of Jesus would 


3 "'RBy c§ gerioug busy the Lord says to each through the bishop, ‘ Thou art my 
gon ; this day have I begotten thee’ (Cons. Ap. ii 32). 
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have been associated with Gen. Lc. and darkness was upon the face of 
the waters. And the spirit of God moved (R.V. marg. brooded) upon 
the face of the waters. And God said, Let there be light: and there was 
fight. According to a Syrian ‘Taufliturgie’ the Spirit remained (John 
i 32f) over the head of the Son and incubated over the waters (Resch 
p. 363). Syr.M in John i 5 reads, ‘And He, the light, in the dark- 
ness was shining’. Ephr, Syr. Lc, (Resch p. 358) gives poetically the 
sense of words of the Evangelists, to the effect that Jesus on being 
baptized, as soon as He emerged from the wilderness of the Temptation, 
was manifested as a great /ight (Matt. iv 16), the ‘true light’ which was 
in the beginning, 


Resch’s Agrapha as a collection was epoch-making, but he classes 
too many of his fragments as ‘Logia’, Ropes ends (p. 160f) with 
a short list of ‘wahrscheinlich echten Agrapha’, including John vii 53 
—viii 11, but passing over other passages of interest rejected by critical 
editors of the N.T. (p. 132 f). One ofthe -<hiel esoaeieeaas 
the discussion of ‘aussercanonische Evangeli ymente’ is, whether in 
that Pericope the Textus Receptus has preserved a narrative of his 
worth, 





C. Tavuor. 


NOTES ON APOCRYPHA., 


I, 


Niceta of Remesiana de Psa/modiae Bono 3 (p. 70 ed. Burn) si5 
in a passage preserved only in the MSS A, V (the Bibles of La Cava 
and of Farfa), ‘ Neque enim illud volumen temerarie Tecipiendum est 
cuius inscriptio est INQVISITIO ABRAHAE (Abrae A) ubi cantasse ipsé 
animalia et fontes et elementa finguntur. Cum nullius sit fidei liber ipse 
nulla auctoritate subnixus.’ 

The name /nguisitio Abrahae does not occur elsewhere: and in the 
apocryphal books which we possess under Abraham’s name there is 
nothing nearer to Niceta’s matter (as both Dom Morin and Dr Bum 
have seen) than a talking tree. 

There is, however, a book in which are set out in detail the hours of 
the day and night at which animals, fountains, and elements adore theif 
Maker. I mean, of course, the Testament of Adam. ‘The following 
sentences from it are to the point here (see Zexts amd Studies Il 2% 
Apocrypha Anecdota I p. 140). 
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Third hour of the day Adoration of the birds, 
Fourth _,, ss Adoration of the animals on earth, 
Eighth ,, ‘3 Adoration of the light and of the waters. 


Tenth _,, ‘ The prayer of the waters. 

Second hour of the night Adoration of the fish ..,. 

Third ‘5 s Adoration of the lower depths .... 

Fifth - 2 Adoration of the waters that are above the 


heavens. At this hour... I and the angels 

used to hear the sound of the great waves 

lifting up their voices to give praise to God. 

These quotations make it easy to anticipate my conjecture. I can 

hardly doubt that Niceta had in his mind this section of the Testament 

of Adam, and that copyists have made him say Jnguisitio Abrae (or 

Abrahae) whereas he really wrote Dispositio Adae. Dispositio is a 

legitimate equivalent of Sa@jxy. Compare the last words of 3 Esdras 

in the two Old Latin versions. One reads secundum dispositionem, the 
other secundum testamentum, domini det Israel, 


II. 


In Salomon and Saturn (ed. Kemble p. 156), Salomon is speaking. 
He says :— 

‘Tell me of the land where no man may step with feet. 

Saturnus quoth: The sailor over the sea, the noble one was named 
Wandering Wolf (Weallende Wulf), well known unto the tribes of the 
Philistines, the friend of Nebrond (i.e. Nimrod). He slew upon the 
plain five and twenty dragons at daybreak, and himself fell down theré 
dead ; therefore that land may not any man—that boundary place 
any one visit, nor bird fly over it, or any more the cattle of the field. 
Thence the poisonous race first of all widely arose, which now bubbling 
through breath of poison force their way. Yet shines his sword mightily 
sheathed, and over his burial-place glimmer the hilts.’ 

The above is Kemble’s rendering of the verses. I have not preserved 
his division of the lines. | 

The question of the sources of Salomon and Saturn is very obscure. 
Believing as I do with Kemble that the foundation of it is to be sought 
in the Contradictio Salomonis which is mentioned in the so-called 
Gelasian decree, I am inclined to accept as probable the idea that 
traces of other apocryphal books may be found in it: and in the 
passage I have quoted I suspect that there exists a reminiscence, 
distorted, and amalgamated with Northern myth, of another book men- 
tioned in the same decree and thus described :— 

‘ Liber de Ogia (Ugya) nomine gigante qui cum dracone post diluviunr 
(v. Z. ante dil. cum Drac.) ab haereticis pugnasse perhibetur.’ 

Which, again, I have no doubt, had some connexion with 9 rév yeydyrov 
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mpayyareia, a Manichaean book mentioned in a list given by Timotheus 
of Constantinople (see Fabric. Cod, Apocr. N.T. i 139). 

What principally induces me to think that in Salomon and Saturn an 
old Biblical apocryphon is being alluded to is the coupling of the dragon- 
slayer’s name with that of Nimrod. In the original tale, Og cannot 
have succumbed in his fight (as in the poem): he survived to be killed 
by Moses, according to the Jewish legend. I suggest no more than 
that a reminiscence of his adventure may be fairly suspected in the 
passage I have quoted. We may expect more light upon the matter 
from the commentary on Sa/omon and Saturn which is to be given to us 
by Dr Arthur Ritter von Vincenti. (Aiinchener Bettr. 2. Roman, u. 
Engl, Philol.) 

III. 

ZElfric, in his Homily on the decollation of St John Baptist (ed. Thorpe 
i 486, Elfric Soc.), says :— 

‘Some heretics said that the head (of John) blew the King’s wile 
Herodias, for whom he had been slain, so that she went with winds over 
all the world: but they erred in that saying, for she lived to the end of 
her life after the slaying of John.’ 

A picturesque legend which I have not elsewhere met with. Should 
it not be connected with the myth that Herodias led a nightly train of 
followers, who under her auspices celebrated witches’ sabbaths ? 

Compare, among many other passages, John of Salisbury, Polyerat. 
ii 17 ‘Quale est quod Noctilucam quamdam vel Herodiadem vel 
praesidem noctis dominam (/. Dianam ?) concilia et conuentus de nocte 
asserunt conuocare,’ etc. 


Among the manuscripts seus bequeathed to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum by our generous benefactor, the late Mr Frank McClean, 
an especially interesting copy of the Aurora of Petrus de Riga with the 
supplements of Egidius of Paris. ‘The Awrora is a versified Bible: the 
poem, if such it may be called, was written late in the twelfth century, 
and was very popular. It has never been printed im exfenso. Of all 
the copies of it which I have seen, the McClean MS is by far the most 
interesting, in virtue of its very copious marginal annotations. The 
manuscript is of the thirteenth century and so are the marginal notes, 
which are in several hands. The script seems to me French, perhaps 
Eastern French: but I will not commit myself to any definite statement 
as to its provenance. 

In the earlier part of the book three authorities are very largely quoted, 
viz. the Zc/oga of Theodulus (ascribed here to John Chrysostom), the 


a, ’ see | 
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Revelation of the Pseudo-Methodius, and—most interesting of all— 
the Pseudo-Philo de Antiquitatibus Bibhcis, the book which, thrice 
printed in the sixteenth century, eluded the notice of modern scholars 
until Dr Cohn drew attention to it in a long and interesting article in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review a few years ago. Of this legendary 
Biblical chronicle—that is, of the old Latin version in which alone 
we possess the extant portion—only three manuscripts are known to 
exist. The mediaeval Hebrew Chronicle of Jerahmeel, translated by Dr 
M. Gaster, has incorporated large portions of it, but is dependent on 
the Latin version. The work has left singularly few traces in 
mediaeval Western literature and seems to have been wholly unknown 
to the Eastern Church. There is one solitary quotation in the Historia 
Scholastica of Petrus Comestor of Troyes ; but I do not know where 
else to look for any evidence of use. It was known at Tréves. The 
Phillipps MS of it—our oldest—came from that city, and two other 
Tréves MSS, one at Cheltenham and one in the town library of Tréves, 
contain short extracts from it. It is, therefore, particularly interesting 
to find some thirty passages from this ancient and curious book quoted 
(usually in an abridged form) by our thirteenth-century annotator of the . 
Aurora. He calls his author Philo throughout, and on one occasion 
‘Phylo Alexandrinus disertissimus Iudeorum.’ 

The quotations are scattered over the whole text of the Pseudo-Philo, 
and there is no indication that the annotator possessed a more complete 
form of the book than we do, nor that his copy differed materially from 
ours. 

Another interesting series of notes, by a different hand, still of the 
thirteenth century, is found among the comments on the Gospel 
History. 

f. 143%. ‘Dicitur quod cum herodes occidi iuberet innocentes [quod] 
mater Nathanahel abscondit eum sub foliis fici iuxta bethleem ne 


inueniretur ad occidendum, et sic euasit. Unde Ihesus dixit Nonne . 
cum esses sub ficu uidi te ?’ 


The same legend is in Solomon of Basrah’s Book of the Bee, ed. 
Budge, p. 86. . 

f.158>. On the parable of Dives and Lazarus :— 

‘Amonofis dicitur esse nomen diuitis. et nota historiam esse non 
parabolam.’ 


The names (hitherto known) given to the rich man are Phinees and 
Nineve. The Albi MS of the Javentiones Nominum printed by me 
in the JoURNAL' gives another name which I was quite unable to read. 


1 J.T. S. vol. iv no. 14 pp. 341 ff. | 
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f. 161», On the cleansing of the Temple. The text asks, ‘Why did 
not the buyers and sellers resist our Lord?’ The note is :— 

‘In libris euangeliorum quibus utuntur nazareni radii 
PO Aaeragethenes = elus quibus territi fugabantur.’ gs es 

This is startling. Jerome ## /oc. has a remark which might be the 
source of the note, but says nothing about the Nazarene Gospel. 
‘Mihi inter omnia signa quae fecit hoc uidetur mirabilius esse: quod 
unus homo, et illo tempore contemptibilis . . . Scribis et Pharisaeis 
contra se saeuientibus, et uidentibus lucra destrui, potuerit ad unius 
flagelli uerbera tantam eiicere multitudinem . . , et alia facere quae 
infinitus non fecisset exercitus. Igneum enim quiddam atque sidereum 
radiabat ex oculis eius, et diuinitatis maiestas lucebat in facie.” 

It is very likely the annotator’s own conjecture that Jerome was 
using the Nazarene Gospel ; but there is just a possibility that some 
other document may have given him grounds for his conjecture. 

He is interested in this particular Gospel, for he elsewhere quotes 
somewhat incorrectly the statements (also found in Jerome on Matthew), 
that the man with the withered hand was a stone-mason, that Barabbas 
means ‘filius magistri’, and that the lintel of the Temple was broken 
at the Crucifixion. 

Other curious notes of his are these :— 

(Of those who rose from their graves at the Crucifixion.) ‘Sanctus 
Scarioth unus eorum fuisse perhibetur, qui sepultus est in Terusalem.’ 


(On the title on the Cross.) ‘ebraice malcus iudeorum, et grece 
basileos exemosleon. latine rex confitentium.’ 


For exemosieon read é£opodoyoivrwv. In certain pictures, chiefly early 
Italian, this inscription is actually found on the title of the Cross. 


Vv. 

In the Leucian Acts of John (in a passage quoted at the second 
Nicene Council and also preserved in a Vienna MS first published by 
me in Apocrypha Anecdota II) there is the following curious sentence. 
St John is speaking of the Passion :— 

éya pev otv idwy atrov mdcyxovra ovde rporépewa at trot 7 wdBe,, dX 
Sivvor ele $3 Spon stv Dnibe wMaler det 38 eenaiamee Kai Gre To 
dpovBdrw drexpepicOn, dpas Extys juepuris oxoros ép' GAns rips yys eyeyire 
(Bonnet Act. Apost. Apocr. II i 199). 

The following are the variants for the words underlined :— 


7H dpovBa éxpendoOn, the Vienna MS. 
T® cravpa, Ottobon. Gr. 27 cent. xv (Acts of the Nicene Council). 


Vat. Gr. 1181, 
76 dpoy ¢Boaro + Labbe’s Concilia' 167%. 7 
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tolle clamabatur, Latin version of the Acts of the Council by 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius. 

The reading r$ dpovBdrw is supported by three manuscripts of the 
Acts of the Council, one (Taurinensis B. ii 9) being the oldest, of cent. 
XUli—xiv. 

I ventured a conjecture which Bonnet justly describes as ‘speciosa 
sed falsa’. 

Hilgenfeld in Zettschr. fir wissenschaftl. Theol., 1897, p. 470, Says :-— 


‘Ich finde hier, wohl aus dem alten Hebraer-Evangelium, die 
xAITY, vespera sabbati, dies Veneris, die Dlapacxevy, 6 dors 
xpordBBarov (Mc. xv 42) in deren 6. Stunde ré oxdros édyévero 
ag" Bday rhy yaw (Mc. xv 33). 

In a later publication of the text (Z¢., 1900, p. 14) he reads in the 
text rj dpovfa and in the note ‘Nay vel XnIyNy’. 

I am unable to say how far this conjecture met with acceptance: to 
myself, so long as it was not backed up by evidence of usage, it was 
unconvincing, and it had entirely disappeared from my mind. 
Recently, when reading the Book of the Bee, composed by Solomon of 
Basrah in the thirteenth century, and edited with translation by Dr 
E. A. Wallis Budge in Anecdota Oxoniensia (1886), I noticed in ch. xliv 
* Of the Passion of our Lord’ (p. 99) this passage :— 

‘As regards the name of ‘ar@dA#d, [i.e. the eve of the Jewish 
Sabbath], it was not known until this time [that is, the time of 
the Passion], but that day was called the sixth day. And when 
the sun became dark, and the divine care also set and abandoned 
the Israelitish people, then that day was called ‘ar2dA%4.’ 


The word recalled to me the dpovBarw of the Acts of John, and on 
consulting Bonnet’s edition, I found the reference to Hilgenfeld’s 
conjecture. 

The passage from Solomon, late as it is, is very valuable as supplying 
evidence of Christian! usage of the word ‘ar2bh/é in the sense of 
Friday, and thus giving needed and to my mind strong confirmation 
of Hilgenfeld’s brilliant interpretation. The juxtaposition of the word 
both in the Acts of John and in Solomon with the darkness is 
accidental but noteworthy. 

The passage in the Acts of John gains an excellent sense from this 
interpretation: ‘And when on the Friday He was hung (on the cross), 
at the sixth hour of the day darkness had come (or came) over all the 
earth.’ 

There is, I think, no other instance of an unusual Semitic word in 


1 Instances of Jewish usage of the word in this sense are, as Professor Burkitt 
informs me, readily producible. 
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the text of these Acts. Does the occurrence of one here point, as 
Hilgenfeld thought, to the use of the Hebrew Gospel, or to a common 


employment of this particular term in the sphere of influence of the 
writer, whom we call Leucius, and whom we suppose to have lived in 


Asia Minor? 
M. R, James. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE COMMENTARY OF 
PELAGIUS ON THE EPISTLES OF ST PAUL, 


Tue purpose of this paper is twofold. I desire, in the first place, to 
enumerate all the manuscripts known to me of those works from which 
alone the commentary of Pelagius on the Pauline Epistles can be (partly 
or wholly) reconstructed. Secondly, I give a list of smiffa and fines of 
the Pseudo-Jerome’s and Pseudo-Primasius’s commentaries, in the hope 
that librarians and scholars willing to help may discover and make 
known to me other manuscripts of importance. The ultimate object 
of this work is an edition of Pelagius’s commentaries, which has been 
undertaken for the Cambridge Zexts and Studies’, 

(1) Vepae! in Augustine :— 

De Peccatorum Meritis (IIL 1-6; 9; 21). 
De Gestis Pelagii (39). 
De Peccato Original (23). 

For manuscripts of the second and third see the edition by C. F. Urba 
and J. Zycha (Corp. Script. Zccl, Lat. vol. xxxxii). 

The following manuscripts of the De Peccatorum Meritis are known 
to me ;— 

Troyes 646 (saec. xii). 
St Omer 108 (saec, xii). 
St Omer 206 (saec. xii). 
Douai 276 (saec, xii). 

(2) Quotations in Marius Mercator :—Commonitorium super nonin 
Caelestii (I1 1-9) Rome, Bibliotheca Vaticana Palatina, 234 (saec. ix-%). 


(3) The Pseudo-Jerome Commentary on thirteen Pauline epistles :— 


(2) 
Paris, B. N. 1853 (saec. ix). St Gall 330(Col. Tit.(?) 1,2 Tim) 
Epinal 6 (saec. ix-x). (saec. ix). 
Munich 13038 (saec. ix). Rome (fragm.) (saec. vi). 

* I am already indebted to Dr H. Zimmer's Pelagius in Irland, and Dr S, Hell- 
mann's Sedulius Scottus, as also to private communications from Dr Bonnet, 
Dr Holder, Dr Mercati, Prof. J, E. B. Mayor, Dom Morin, Monsieur H. Omont, 
and MrC. H, Turner. The French Minister of Public Instruction kindly caused 
the MS of Epinal to be sent to Paris for my use. 
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Munich 6235: (extracts) (saec. x) 
(see below). 

Munich 14500 (fragm.) (saec. ix). 

Paris, S. Geneviéve 1370 (fragm.) 
(saec. xii-xiii). 

Florence, Laur. Plut. xv Dext. Cod. 
i (saec. xii). 

Troyes 486 (saec. xii). 

Arras 185 (saec. xii). 

Salisbury 5 (saec. xii). 

Dublin, Trin. Coll. 254 (saec. xv). 
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Oxford, Merton 26 (saec. xv). 
Oxford, Balliol 157 (saec. xv). 
Cambridge, Univ. Ff. IV 31 (saec. 


Xv). 
(?) Cheltenham, Phillipps 
(saec. xv). 
(?) Bern 344 (saec. x). 
(?) Ghent 446 (saec. xii-xiii). 
(?) Jura 29 (extracts) (saec. xiii). 
see also (13*).. 


1295 


(2) 


The following, amongst many others, contain the prefaces :— 


St Gall 70 (saec. viii). 
Oxford, Bodl. Laud. Lat. 108 (saec. 
ix). 
Munich 6229 (saec. viii-ix). 
St Gall 83 (saec. ix). 
Florence, Laur. Plut. x, Dext. Cod. 
ii (saec. ix—x). 
Berlin, Lat. 5 (Phill. 1659) (Metz) 
(saec. x). 
Munich 6235 (saec. x). 
Munich 17043 (saec. x). 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. 9553 (saec. xi). 
Escorial I ITI 28 (saec. xi-xii). 
Cambridge, Trin. Coll. 148 (saec. 
xii). 
Oxford, Bodl. Laud. Lat. 44 (saec. 
xii). 


Grenoble, 26 (saec. xii). 

Oxford, Bodl. Laud. Lat. 109 (saec. 
xiii in.). 

Grenoble 28 (saec. xiii). 

Grenoble 29 (saec. xiii) 

Oxford, Bodl. Laud. Lat. 
(saec. xiii in.), 

Bern A 73 (saec. xiii—xiv). 

Oxford, Bod]. Laud. Misc. 266 (saec. 
xiv). 

Oxford, Bodl. Laud. Lat. 103 (saec. 
xii in.). 

Brussels 1020 (saec. ?). 

(?) St Gall 63 (saec. ix). 

(?) Brussels 1024 (saec. xi). 

see also (7) (8) (10) (12). 
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(4) The Pseudo-Primasius Commentary on thirteen (fourteen) Pauline 


epistles :— 


Einsiedeln 16 (saec. x). 
Grenoble 270 (saec. xii) *. 


See also (13°). 


(5) The Haymo-Remigius Commentary (manuscripts later than the 


eleventh century are not mentioned) :— 


Paris, Bibl. Nat. 2409 (saec. ix) 
(Rom. 1, 2 Cor. 1, 2 Thess.). 


Paris, Bibl. Nat. 


ix). 


13409 (saec. 


3 IT have no doubt this is the MS from which the editio princeps was printed. 
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London, B. M. Harl 3102 (saec. Avranches 115 (saec. xi). 


ix) (Rom. 1 Cor.)* Douai 343 (saec. xi). 
(Paris, Bibl. Nat. 2412 (saec. x) (Douai 344 (saec. xi) (Hebr.).) 
(Hebr.).) Munich 21536 sq. (saec. xi). 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. 12303 (saec. x). Le Mans 229 (saec. xi) (Rom |, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. 2452 (saec. x). 2 Cor., Hebr.). 


Paris, Bibl. Nat. 17290 (saec. x), Angers 67 (saec. xi). 

(Romans wanting) anonymous, Angers 1902 (saec. xi) (title and 

and partly arranged as a kec- one leaf). 

tionary. 

(6) The collection of Irish Canons :-— 

Thirteen manuscripts mentioned in Wasserschleben’s edition (Leipzg 
1885). 

(7) The Wurzburg MS th. f. 12 (saec. viii-ix). 

The glosses are edited by Zimmer Pelagius in Irland pp. 39-137- 

(8) The Book of Armagh (saec. ix). 

See Zimmer of. cit. pp. 35-39. 

(9) The Collectaneum in epistulas Pauli of Sedulius Scottus (s¢ 
Traube’s O Roma Nobvilis p. 60, and Hellmann’s Seduéius Scottss 
P. 190 ff) :-— 

Ziirich Ixxii (saec. x). 

Fulda (saec. xi—xii). 

Bamberg B V 24 (saec. xii). 

Munich 9545 (saec. x) (Rom. 1, 2 Cor.). 

Munich 6238 (saec. x ex.) (lacks Rom., 1, 2 Thess.). 

(10) Vienna, Hofbibliothek 1247 (saec. xi). 

See Zimmer of. ctf. pp. 26-39, 138-155. 

(11) St Gall 73 (saec. ix). 

Contains the purest form of the text yet known. Discovered, collated, 
and partly published by Zimmer (of. a¢. pp. 280-448). Unless I am 
mistaken, however, Karlsruhe Augiensis cxix (saec. ix in.) (anon.) con- 
tains a still purer form. Paris, B. N. 653 (saec. ix) (anon.) is also of the 
highest importance. 

(12) Berlin, Lat. 48 (Phill. 1650, originally of S. Vincentius in Metz) 
(saec. xi ex.) *. 

(13) The ‘Expositio Libri Comitis’ of Zmaragdus (cf. Diimmler 
in Neues Archio IV 251) :— 

1 Of the three oldest Denifle, Die abendldndischen Schriflansleger bis Luther, &c. 
(Mainz 1905) p. 18, mentions only the second. 


* Riggenbach must share with me the credit of the discovery of this MS 
(Unbeachtet gebliebene Fragmente des Pelagius-Kommentars, Gotersloh 1905, p. 22). 
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St Gall 424 (saec. ix). Boulogne-sur-mer 25 (saec. x). 

St Gall 435 (saec. ix). Munich 6210 (saec. ix). 

St Omer 257 (saec. x). Munich 6214 (saec. x). 

London, Brit. Mus. 21914 (saec. Oxford, Bodl. Barlow 4 (saec. ix-x). 
x) (imperf.). Luxemburg 135 (29) (saec. x). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. 2341 (saec. ix). Berlin, Lat. 695 theol. fol. 344 

Einsiedeln 39 (saec. ix). (Werden) (saec. x).' 


(13°) The following anonymous commentaries may be identical 
or closely connected with (3) (4) or (11). 


Monte Cassino no. 60 (saec. x). Vorau 284 (saec. xii—xiii). 
Antwerp, Musée Plantin 45 (saec. St Gall 877 (saec. ix) (fragm.). 

ix ?). Paris, Bibl. Nat. 17290 (saec. x), 
Leipzig, Univ. (Feller p. 374). Monte Cassino 522 (saec. ?). 
Leipzig, Univ. (Feller p. 378). Todi 46 (saec. ix—x). 


Einsiedeln 30 (saec. xii). 


(13**) The following may contain Pelagian glosses, as do (7) (10) 
12). 
Orléans 79 (saec. x in.). 
Brussels 1020 (saec. ?). 
. | Brussels 1024 (saec. xi). 
and any MSS of the Pauline Epistles earlier than the end of the eleventh 
or the twelfth century which contain glosses. 


Pelagius (Pseudo-Hieronymus) Prologues. 


(General) Jac. Primum quaeritur quare post euangelia quae... 
Expl. iuxta Tertullianum aut Lucae iuxta quosdam uel certe 
Clementis discipuli apostolorum (or otherwise). 
Rom. Jae. Romani (sunt) ex Iudaeis et gentibus qui crediderunt... 
£xfl. uicissim eos humilians ad pacem et concordiam cohor- 
tatur. Finit prologus. 
or Inc. Romani sunt in partibus Italiae. Hii praeuenti sunt... 
Exp/. ad ueram euangelicam fidem scribens eis a Corintho. 
Finit amen. 
i Cor. Zac. Corinthii sunt Achaii, (Hii) similiter ab apostolis (apo- 
stolo) audierunt .. . 
Expl. scribens eis ab Epheso. 
or per Timotheum cohortans et corripiens ut salui fiant in 
Christo Iesu domino nostro. 


1 Riggenbach has enumerated a number of passages which Zmaragdus has 
quoted from Pelagius in Unbeachtet gebliebene Fragments p. 23. My own researches 
confirm his conclusion that Zmaragdus knew Primasius as a commentator on the 


Apocalypse only. 


572 =THE 


il Cor. Ine. 


Expl. 
or 
Gal. Zne, 


Lixpl. 

Eph. Zne. 
Expl. 

Phil. Jn. 
Expi. 

or 

i Thess. /7tc. 
Expl. 

or 

ii Thess. Jnc. 


Expl. 


OF 


Col. Zne. 
Expl. 

i Tim. Jne. 
or 

Expl. 


ii Tim. Zne, 


Expl. 
Tit. Jne, 


or 
Philem. Jac. 
Expl, 


Praef. Jnc. 
Expl. 

Rom. Jc. 
Expl. 


i Cor. Jne. 
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Post actam (ab eisdem Corinthiis) paenitentiam « 
solatorias (-am).. . 

conlaudans eos hortatur ad meliora per Tychicum. 

contristatos quidem sed emendatos ostendit. 

Galatae sunt Graeci. Hi(i) uerbum ueritatis 
mum (-0)... 

ad fidem ueritatis scribens eis ab Epheso. 

Ephesii sunt (Graeci) Asiani. . . 

praecipit instituta moralia (mor, praec. inst.). 

Philippenses sunt Macedones, Hii accepto... 

de carcere per Epaphroditum. 

libenter usque ad mortem certare pro Christo. 

Thessalonicenses sunt Macedones, qui accepto uerb< 

per Tychicum diaconum et Onesimum acolitum. 

ergo illos ad maiora prouocat apostolus, 

Thessalonicensibus (ad Thessalonicenses) secunc 

_ scripsit (scribit) epistolam (apostolus) . . . 

per Tychicum diaconum et Onesimum acolitum, — 

quem uellent pro Christo facere inducerent ad suade 
dum. 

Colossenses et hii sicut Laodicenses sunt Asiani... 

per Tychicum diaconem et Onesimum acolitum. 

Timotheum instruit et docet de ordinatione episcopi.-~ 

Timotheus episcopus fuit et discipulus Pauli apostoli .. 

scribens (autem) ei a Macedonia (Nicopoli) per Tych! 
cum (diaconum). 

Item Timotheo scribit (scripsit) de exhortatione mar 
tyrii... 

scripsit (scribens) ei ab urbe Roma (de carcere), 

Titum discipulum suum epistula commonet et instr 
(with some variations) .. . 

scribit ei ab Athenis. 

scripsit ei ab Athenis, scripta a Roma alibi de Nicopol 

Philemoni familiares litteras facit pro Onesimo . .. 

de carcere per (eundem) Onesimum acolitum. 


Pseudo-Hieronymus. 
Litteris tuis cursim mihi adlatis . . . 
ab omnibus sapientibus et interpretantur et praedicantur, 
Paulus. Quaerimus quare Paulus scribat, cum Saulus.. 
spiritum sanctum significat, Item infert: Cogniti sol 
sapienti deo... in saecula saeculorum, amen. | 
Paulus. Paulus quod nomen praeponit in epistulis . . 


as 
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quo modo, inquiens, dicit amen super tuam_ benedi- 
ctionem ? 

Paulus apostolus etc. Quaéritur cur in omnibus epi- 
stulis ... 

quod omnes in his donis uelit esse perfectos. 

Paulus apostolus, etc. Sicut sacrarum scripturarum 
testatur... 

spiritaliter conuersamini, ut spiritaliter circumcisi. 

Paulus apostolus, etc. Non meis meritis... 

per saecularia Christi dilectio non uiolatur. 

Paulus et Timotheus etc., Ambo serui non ambo apo- 
stoli... 

Qui sunt nuper de Caesaris domo conuersi, Gratia 
domini . .. amen. 

Paulus apostolus Iesu Christi per uoluntatem dei... 

imitamini tolerantiam passionum. Gratia domini nostri 
...amen. 

Paulus et Siluanus etc. Quia per ipsos filiis uerbum ... 

gratia cum omnibus perseueret. 

Paulus et Siluanus etc. Qui sibi talem. ecclesiam con- 
quisiuit... 

ut post eam nec sibi nec angelo crederetur. 

Paulus apostolus Iesu Christi. Auctoritas et nominis 
et officii. .. 

permaneat in aeternum. 

Paulus apostolus etc. Non meis meritis... 

spiritaliter uiuis. Gratia uobiscum. amen. 

Paulus seruus dei. Non peccati... 

quod excipit apostolus quos salutat. 

Paulus uinctus etc. In carcere uel in catenis... 

Non alicuius criminis causa, sed fidei societate. 


) 


Pseudo-Primasius 


. Inc. Primo intellegere nos oportet ... 

Expl. rapinam bonorum uestrorum cum gaudio suscepistis. 
. Inc. ‘Paulus,’ id est, pusillus et ultimus; ex Saulo Paulus... 
Expl. per Iesum Christum non a nobis ipsis. 

, Jae. Corinthii sunt Achaici: et hi similiter... 

Expl. ideo quod ipsis scnbit, omni Achaiae scribit. 

) dnc. Paulus auctoritatis est nomen... 


mmentary in its printed form is considerably contaminated from Aug. 
, Div. Quaest. ad Simpl., Acad., Comm. ep. Rom., C. duas epist. Pelag., 
omm. ep. Gal. * 
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Gal. Arg. Jne. 


Quo modo dicit amen super tuam benedictionem 


. allqunnee ‘eetioibea' enka aan , 


uobis. 
Galatae sunt Graeci: hi uerbum ueritatis . . . 


. et ceteros in ordinem apostolat 


(Comm.) June, 
Eph. Arg. Tne 
Expl. 


(Comm.) Jne. 


(Comm.) De, 


Expl. 
i Thess. Arg. Jne, 


Expl. 
(Comm.) Zne, 


Expl. 
ii Thess. Zne. 
Expl. 
Col. Arg. Zine, 
Expl. 
Expl. 


elegit. 

‘Paulus apostolus’. Ut saepe dictum est, pusillus... 

eS es ee 

Ephesii sunt Asiani. Hi accepto uerbo . 

usque ad finem moralia peseciplt statute, | 

‘Paulus apostolus Christi Iesu’, Sicut in omnibes 
epistulis auctoritas . . . 
urbe. 

Quid sanctus Hieronymus de diuo Paulo dixerit... 

libenter usque ad mortem certare pro Christo. 

‘Paulus et Timotheus serui Iesu Christi’, Omnis 
apostolus seruus ; non omnis seruus apostolus... 

etiam de officio Caesaris multos fuisse conuersos. 

Thessalonicenses sunt Macedones. Hi in Christo 
Iesu . 

per Tychicum diaconem et Onesimum acolythum. 

‘ Paulus et Siluanus et Timotheus ecclesiae Thessaloni- 
censium’, Per Siluanum et Timotheum non solum 
nisi ys 

‘sanctos’ possumus baptizatos accipere. 

‘ Paulus et Siluanus et Timotheus . . . pax a deo patre 
nostro et domino Iesu Christo’. Sancti sunt, id Gh 
ecclesia et omnes .., 

nec ad semet ipsam, nisi manu propria perscripla 
reciperent, 

Colossenses et hi, sicut Laodicenses, sunt Asiani, & 
ipsi praeuenti.. . 

ne per filosofiam uel legis caerimonias seducantur. 

‘Paulus apostolus ... et Timotheus frater’, Non 
meis meritis, sed dei uoluntate , . . 

qui cum ea permanserint, et eam se gratis accepisse 
fatentur. 

Timotheum instruit et docet de ordinatione episc 
patus ,., 
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Expl. esse uitandos et cauendos omnibus modis. 
(Comm.) Jac. ‘ Paulus apostolus Christi’, Praeponit et nominis.., 


Expl. 

1i Tim. Arg. Jne. 
Expl. 

(Comm.) Jae, 


Expl. 


‘Gratia tecum. amen’. permaneat in aeternum. 

Timotheo scribit iterum de exhortatione ... 

quam dei praedicant ueritatem. 

‘Paulus apostolus .,. per uoluntatem dei’. ‘Con- 
sueta ueritate et humilitate... 

qui carne mortuus est spiritaliter uiuens. Scriptae 
ab urbe. 


Tit. Arg. Jac. Titum commonefacit et instruit... 
£xp/. qui in scripturis Iudaicis credunt. 

(Comm.) Jac, ‘Paulus seruus dei’, Seruus erat dei, non peccati... 
Expl. Vere, siue fideliter. Scripta de Nicopoli, 

Philem, Arg./nc. Philemoni familiares litteras... 

Expl, a Roma de carcere. 

(Comm.) Jae. ‘Paulus uinctus Iesu Christi... Appiae sorori karis- 

simae’, In euangelio erat adiutor... 

£xpl, ‘cum spiritu uestro, amen’, Scripta ab urbe Roma’, 


A. SOUTER. 


ON THE TEXT OF THE DE SACERDOTIO OF 


ST CHRYSOSTOM. 


I. THe MSS oF THE de Sacerdono. 


THE treatise on the Priesthood, perhaps the most famous of all 
Chrysostom’s works, is contained in a large number of MSS in the 
various libraries of Europe. In view of my forthcoming edition of 
this treatise (in the series of Cambridge Patristic Texts under the 
editorship of Dr Mason), I felt it to be desirable to examine the 
numerous MSS contained in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris: 
by the kindness of the managers of the Hort Fund, who made a grant 
for this purpose, my project was facilitated, and was carried into effect 
in December 1904 and January 1905. 

The MSS to which reference is made in this article are all in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, with the exception of those designated by 
the letters a, J, x, y, s. A brief description of each is necessary. 
a= Codex Augustanus: once at Augsburg (Augusta Vindelicorum), 

now in the Hof-und-Staats Bibliothek at Munich, where it is Cod. 
Graec. Monac. No. 384, Saec. xi, parch. Contains the de sac. in 


2 I omit all reference to the Epistle to the Hebrews, because Pelagius did not 
write a commentary on that epistle. 
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foll. 140-207. See Ign. Hardt Catalogus Codd. MSS Graccores 
Bibhothecae Regiae Bavaricae vol. iv pp. 22-27. Used by Hoeschel 
for his edition of 1599. 


6 = Cod. Palatinus. Present whereabouts unknown. Used by Hoeschel 
for his edition of 1599, and our knowledge of its readings is derived 
entirely from him. In 1599 it was at Heidelberg. 


¢ = Cod. Reg. 492. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris *. Saec. x (‘ copié en 
gto’), parch. 316 foll. The de sac. is contained in foll. 240-316. 
Also designated as Fontebl. Reg. 2290. A full collation of its 
readings is given at the end of vol. i of the reprint of Montfaucon’s 
edition (Paris, 1839). 


d = Cod. Reg. 581. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi, parch. 256 foll. Contains 
only a fragment (part of the fifth and the whole of the sixth boot) 
of the de sac. Also designated as Colbert 418. 


e = Cod. Reg. 765 A. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xii, parch. This MS appeais 
twice in Omont’s Index; once, correctly, as 765 A, the other time 
incorrectly as 565 A, a nuinber to which there is no corresponding 
entry in the text of Omont’s work. Contains the de sac. in foll. 1-75: 


f=Cod. Reg. 799. Bibl Nat. Saec. xii, parch. peint. 395 foll 
Contains the de sac. in foll. 1-87 r. A full collation is given 2 
the end of vol. i of the reprint of Montfaucon. 


g = Cod. Reg. 800. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi, parch. 310 foll. The 
de sac. occupies foll. 1-64. It is complete : in ommont ‘libri iv’ 
should be ‘libri vi’. 


hk = Cod. Reg. 801. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi, parch. 427 foll Contains 
de sac. in foll. 3-73. Also designated Colbert 974. It was 
by Montfaucon. 


{= Cod. Reg. 802. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi, parch. 309 foll. Contains 
the de sac. in foll. 2-68 r. Also designated Colbert 247. Used by 
Montfaucon. 

k = Cod. Reg. 803. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi, parch. 298 foll. Contains 
the de sac. in foll. 2-72. Also styled Colbert 248. Used by Mont: 
faucon. 


i= Cod. Reg. 804. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi, parch. 698 foll. Contains 

_ books iii-vi of the de sac. in foll 1-104. Brought from Constat- 
tinople. 

m= Cod. Reg. 805. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi (written in 1064), parch. 
236 foll. Also styled Reg. 2351. The de sac. occupies foll. 1- 
66r. Brought from Chios. 


= Cod. Reg. 806. Bibl Nat. Saec. xii, parch. 321 foll. peint. 
Also styled Hurault. Reg. 1819. The de sac. occupies foll. 1-48. 
Used by Montfaucon. 


. 1 On this and the other MSS in the Bibl. Nat., see H. Omont Jnvesstarze son- 
guaire des manuscrits grecs de la Bibl. Nationale (Paris, 1898). 
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0 = Cod. Reg. 807. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi, parch. 279 foll. Also 
styled Fontebl. Reg. 2354. It contains a fragment from the end 
of bk. vi of the de sac. (in foll. 1-5 r). 

p= Cod. Reg. 812. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi, parch. 249 foll. Also 
styled Colbert 3055. The de sac. occupies foll. 196 v-249. Used 
by Montfaucon. 

g = Cod. Reg. 813. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi, parch. 244 foll. Also 
styled Mazarin Reg. 1973. It contains in foll. 223-244 the first 
three books of the de sac. The end of book ii and the beginning 
of book iii are mutilated. Of book vi only a fragment remains. 
Used by Montfaucon. 

vy = Cod. Reg. 1024. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xii, parch. 304 foll. Also 
styled Colbert 3061. It contains the de sac. in foll. 2-108 r. 
Used by Montfaucon. 

$=Cod. Reg. 1181. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xii-xiii, parch. 228 foll. 

. Also styled Trichet-Dufresne-Reg. 2350. Contains the de sac. in 
foll. 50-160. 

“= Cod. Coislinianus 61. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi, parch. 319 foll. 
Contains the de sac. in foll. 1-131 r. 

u = Cod. Coislinianus 245. Bibl. Nat. Saec. xi, parch. 218 foll. 
Contains in foll. 1-56 the de sac., with the beginning of each book 
mutilated. 

w = Cod. Coislinianus 246. Bibl. Nat. Saec. x, parch. 275 foll. 
Contains the de sac. in foll. 1-79. 

x = Cod. Passioneus. The MS breaks off at Montf. 379 a 11 (ii 7): 
a full collation of the part that is preserved may be found at the 
end of vol. 1 of the reprint of Montfaucon. 

y = Cod. Collegii Corporis Christi Oxon.: in C.C.C., Oxford. Saec. 
xiii, parch. 140 foll. See Coxe Catalogus codd. MSS in Collegiis 
Aulisgue Oxon. pars 2, p. 5,n. 21. This MS was used by Savile. 
I owe my collation of it to my friend Mr Vincent Benson, Scholar 
of New College, Oxford. 

s = Cod. Collegii Novi, Oxon.: in New College, Oxford. Saec. xii, 
parch. 360 foll. Coxe, «6s supra, pars i, p. 23, no. 79. Used by 
Savile. Collated in full for me by Mr Benson. 

Berl. == Cod. Berolinensis: in the Kénigliche Bibliothek, Berlin, where 
it is Cod. 354 Ham. See p. 232, no. 403, of the Cafalogus- 
Verseichniss (Berlin, 1897). Saec. xii, parch. 274 foll. A quaternion 
is missing after fol. 8. The de sac. occupies foll. 1 r-118 v. 

Franc. = Codex Franciscanus, so called from Francis I, king of France, 
to whom it once belonged. Used by Fronto Ducaeus for his 
edition of Chrysostom, and styled by him Fr. Present whereabouts 
unknown. 

Henr. = Codex Henricianus. It belonged to Henry II, king of France: 
ae was used by Fronto, who styles it H. Present whereabouts 
unknown. 


VOL, VII. Pp 
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on, anes Margunii. This belonged to Maximus Margunius, 
op of yt, ano Cone Se One or two 
Of ies readings are kane to oe dame tae aaa aan 
Oliv, = Codex Olivarii, Used by Fronto, who styles it O, and refer 
to it as ‘meml nobilissimi viri Fr. Olivarii’. 
Sin. = Codex Sinaiticus : she a of the ema aaa 
See Gardthausen Catalogus codd. graccorum Sinatticorum 
1886), where it is no. 375. Secc. fe (ti aay 
I owe my knowledge of its readings to the kindness of 
Porphyrios. 
These MSS fall into four groups, viz. 
Group 1, containing a, /, p. 
wy ” 0, d,e, h, &, 4, 0, 9, 5, t, 3, henr, 
» 3» ” &, t ¥, W, ys | 
1 4) 9 & ™,”, 4, x, berl., franc,, marg., oliv., sin. 
f contains elements common to 1 and 2; A elements common to 
2 and 4; and ¢, x, berl, sin., elements common to 3 and 4, 


I now propose to shew :— 
(a) that the combination of groups 1, 2, 3 is better than group 4. 


(B) hs a7 i} 3} BI I, 2, 4 af eI | 5 ” 3 
(y) » 9 ” » oo» Ty 3r4 ” » «2 
(8) » 9 ” ” ” 2,3 ” ” ” » 4" 


From these results, if proved, we infer that 1 is the best group; and 
that 2, 3 is the best combination of two groups. Also, as a large 
number of examples can be cited in support of (a) than of (8), and 
a larger number in support of (8) than of (y), we infer that 2 is bette? 
than 3, and 3 than 4: so that the order of the groups as given above 
corresponds to their relative excellence. 

(a) 1, 2, 3, are better than 4. 

(a)it (Montf. 362 B 6) wal Erepa S¢ pos rovrows tiv épvddrrer? 
dppayy (re) nai BéBa. With the exception of 4, which contain® 
elements common to 4, all MSS of groups 1, 2, 3 have practically thia 
reading (the only vv. //. are épuAdrropev or -rev for évAdrrero). me 
however, has r7v éudvotay ravryy ébidarrey instead of évAdrrero. The 
sense of the reading of 1, 2, 3, viz. ‘other things besides this (i.e. asso- 
ciation in study) we preserved unbroken and steadfast’, is somewhat 
difficult to catch: by érepa is meant ‘social relations’, as the context 
shews (see my note). But rv épdvoiaw rainy tepirarrey i is Clearly an 
attempt to explain the more difficult reading, and is therefore to be 
rejected. 

' (3) seems to me somewhat less certain than (a) (8) or (7) as the number of 
instances on which it is based is relatively small, 
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(2) i 2 (Montf. 364 B 8) Kat piv od8 exeivd y' dy eos alredcacGas Gri 
xrd. 1, 2,3. In 4 the words elxrety xai are added between @yors and 
airudcacba. These additional words are not supported by later citations 
of this passage, in Anonymus Scriptor Vit. S. Chrysostomé and in Symeon 
Metaphrastes. They are most probably a gloss inserted to make the 
construction of éxetvo easier: éxeivo ciwety giving a common, éxeivo aind- 
caoGa: a less common, use of the accusative. 

(c) i 4 (Montf. 366 A 11) Gray yap wor pavévra wrov ris Hpépas pépos 
(v. 2 pépec) ris wéAews 1, 2, 3. For this, 4 reads drav yap Bwor favévra 
wov THs woAews. The explanation of the peculiar reading of 1, 2, 3 is 
uncertain. In my note I have suggested that 7pépas should be written 
‘Hpépas, meaning some quarter of Antioch which may have been so 
named: ‘for when they see that we appear somewhere in Hemera.’ 
In that case pépos rijs rdAews would be a marginal gloss on “Hyépas and 
pépea Tis moAews an attempt to give a construction to that gloss after 
it had found its way into the text. In any case the reading of 1, 2, 3 
bears on it obvious marks of genuineness. That of 4, as obviously, 
is due to an attempt at simplification. 

(2) i4 (Montf. 366 £1) rots wopous .. . xa obs Set ravryy atrots 
deren rv dpyyy I, 2, 3. 

For dcérew 4 reads Scouxety, manifestly a gloss. 

(e) i § (Montf. 368 c 9) GAA dpovda (0.4 ppovéyv) rd airod Oduevoy 
ért Trav Hpetépwv hporvrifey 1, 2, 3. 

For dpovda (ppovdyv) group 4 has wap oddéy, which gives a much 
commoner phrase. Once more the difficthor lectio is potior. The 
form ¢povdyy is remarkable, and possibly correct: cp. ovéyv, pipdyy, 
dpSqy 


(f) ii 4 (Montf. 374 D 5) dav—piy SQs Babeiay riv ropa tr} rowvrys 
xpelav exovrt I, 2, 3. 

For roxy group 4 has xA7yjv, a much less suitable word in the 
context, which deals with the surgica/ effect of words of admonition 
(see ii 3 ad fin.). 

(g) iii 3 (Montf. 382 A 9) GAAd KdvraiOa jpiy eis rotvavriov 6 Adyos 
weperérparrat I, 2, 3. 

For 6 Adyos 4 has ro wpaypa, again substituting a more obvious 
expression. 

(4) vi 12 (Montf. 433 E 10) xaradeyérw—xai Bpaxiova Kat tpoxov 
I, 2, 3. 

For rpoxov 4 has tpdaxnAov- This gives a fallacious coherence with 
Bpaxiova. A reference to the passage will shew that the point lies in 
the promiscuous chaos of a battlefield after the conflict (cp. pvpdyy just 
before the words in question): a man’s arm (fpayiova) lies next to the 
wheel (zpoxév) of a chariot. 


Pp2 


a 





hi 


i 
a ees Ss 











The reading o 5's sl weer tae Br my 
zetay, where the very harsh use of ieareae 
a signal that all is not well. The cause of t erpolati 
the alteration of Gepaxciay to Gepareéem is, no do abt, e 


. Sige Peli lg 7 


xov), 3 has feewr (0. I, ceo 
¢) vi S (Mout. 468 5 5) Se oor ee 
tov tx” ebbelas Buaxipar Spépov 1, 2, 4- 
Wor: tie last: five wonder nees 


(f) vi 10 (ltl aul a vov 86, dqow, ob Bet on 
ppovrivas éxers I, 2, 4. ZA 
For of Bet cor révuw 3 has of8¢ o¥ wévoy, 2m 


group 3. 
(y) 1, 3, 4 are, in combination, better than group 2 

(2) iii 4 (Montf, 382 D 11) wowto. 6 rotro warres bua 
Tore I, 35 4 ¥ 
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For rére 2 substitutes the words rijs wicrews. But Chrysostom (as 
Harnack has shewn) agrees with Gregory of Nyssa in the assumption 
of an essentially corporeal effect of participation in the sacred elements. 
Hence the introduction of the words ‘of faith’ is inappropriate, especially 
as the actual hands of the communicant are referred to just before 
(3 pera rod warpos dvw xafypevos ... Tais ardyrwv Kxaréyerat yepol: see 
Context). Moreover, the vetus interpretatio, which is based on a MS of 
Sod authority, has simply ‘ fitque hoc totum sub oculis humanis’. 

(4) iv 2 (Montf. 405 C 3) rives yas rapairprovra: rére; I, 3, 4- 

2 has rives jyiy wapacrncovra: rére; Clearly a corruption of the other 
T@ading. A MS of group 4 shews us the gradual course of the corruption 

y preserving jas, but changing rapa:rncovra: to rapaoryjcovrat. 

(c) v 4 (Montf. 417 B 9) rév xalpovra ... dy rais rovrey (roy éraivwr) 

ius dviicOa: xai ddvey (0. 1. ddyetv) dvdyxn. 

After dworvyias 2 has the following: AvwreioBar nal exxrXlvew xai 

GoGo. xai dAvew dvdyxy. In this accumulation of verbs it is very 
Brobable that AvweicGa is a gloss on dvdoba: and éxxd\ivew on ddrAvew. 

itors recognize this, and take the shorter reading with two infinitives. 

(2) vi 12 (Montf. 432 D 10) ov 8 éx rips elxdvos ri dbuplay ovdcye 
gsovny (0.4. pdvov) 1, 3, 4 

Instead of this 2 has coi 8 é« ris eixdvos verre rHv GOupiay ovrAdEya 
guévynv. The explanation of the variants here is probably that suggested 
by Bengel. The original reading is cd & .. . ovAddyey (infinitive for 
amperative). This appears in 1, 3, 4 slightly corrupted by the change 
of the infinitive to the imperative. In 2, on the other hand, the passage 
is more violently handled, and éveor: is interpolated to explain ovAX¢yev, 
of course mistakenly. 

Thus 1, 3, 4 in combination are better than 2. 

(5) The combination 2, 3 is better than 1, 4. 

The best instance where these two combinations of groups are in 
opposition is vi 12 (Montf. 434 B 5), dpa ole wxpos riy Swoixnow éxeivyy 
dpxévew rov pepaxioxoy éxeivoy, GAN’ ovx awd rpurys Gpews edOéws ddyoe 
THY YU 

II pos riyv Scoixnow éxetyvny 2,3; pos riy Supynow povny I, 4. 

The situation is briefly this: Chrysostom imagines the effect upon 
the mind of a young shepherd who is suddenly called away from feeding 
his flocks and shewn all the horrors of war by land and sea. After 
viewing two armies in battle array he is then told of all the dreadful 
concomitants of war (such as slavery): and is commanded to take 
the post of general of one of the armies. Then follows dpa ote: «rd. 
as above. 

With the reading of 2, 3 we translate ‘do you think that he will be 
equal to that office (of general)?’ With that of 1, 4 we must translate 
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*do you think that he will bear up against the mere description ?** {‘t/ 
solam horum narrationem ferre posse,’ Montf.). But (1) we should have 
expected, in this sense, the Greek to run xai xpés riv Sapyqow, and (2) 
dupynoew may easily be due to the fact that the summing up of the 
description in question immediately precedes this passage*~ On these 
grounds the reading of 2, 3 is preferable to that 1, 4. 

In group 1, a seems be better than f or #. Thus at i 4 (Montf. 366 
A 11) while a has pépos ris roAcws, f and » have pépa ris wodews. We 
have seen that pépe is probably an attempt to improve upon a pre 
existent pépos. Again at iv 2 (Montf. 407 p 8) while a has racay yuyjs 
mpoaopov xrd, f and ~ have rdey yxyq, which is due to the apparent 
harshness of racav ywyxqs (see above (B) c). 

In group 2, 4 and henr often agree in their readings Sel ea 
Another smaller group within this group is formed by 4, 4, s: for 
instance, these give at ii 2 (Montf. 373 B 5) the peculiar gloss (after 
dpovrifa) dAAG was Tovs moTevovras duacdoy ard Trav del épedpevortut 
Saipévew ; then proceeding dr: 8 pds tovrous xal pera rovrer % pay) 
dxove KA. 

In group 3 the MSS are more homogeneous than those in the other 
groups, and no distinction in respect of value can be made between 
them. 

In group 4, # contains some excellent readings: for instance at ili 19 
(Mont 387 > 5) # has 9 yp ental, 2 leper Stee 
where the first an cae are variouy corrupted in most other MSS: 
e.g. into «df yap xepadz Fv, with éxypqv for main verb, and a consequent 
change of Grav xai to draw 8. Still more noteworthy is the fact that # 
alone of all the ESS T have sen hes the tue sasiieg aes 
392 C 4) ef pav yap & beds rovro dveiher, éwidegov tov xpyopov. THe 
variants are remarkable: dy elder ¢ franc, eympiaaro a f, drpyyeder 
the rest*. The word dvei\ev, which I found in w after having conj&™ 
turally restored it, is clearly correct : as xpnousv shews the reference * 
to scripture as the oracular utterance of God (cp, the use of Aéyia: 2° 
for the verb dveiAe@ 7 Iv6ia). 


1 «al wacas dep Bas kBdfas ras row moAcpou tpaywbias, mporriéra al ra 1 
alypadwaias 5avd xrA, It may be noted that there seems to be some usion £* 
Chrysostom’s mind in regard to the order of events here. He first tells us. 
the youth listens to a long disquisition on war, and then asks whether he 1 . 
not most probably faint (or expire) at the first glimpse of the armies (dw) spdrye 
éyews), i.e. before any verbal description has been given him, 

2 On the influence of a neighbouring word or passage as a cause of corruption in 
the de Sac. see Bengel’s note on iv a (p. 137 of Bengel-Leo), 

3 For other cases where the true reading is preserved in only one or two MSS 
see (e.g.) critical notes in my edition on éwovovpeda and rip éuavrod (i 1). 
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II. CITATIONS FROM THE de Sacerdotio. 

owing writers quote passages from the de Sac. 

phers. 

Anonymus Scriptor vitae S Chrysostomi (later than 950). 

javile’s Edition viii p. 299. The passage quoted is from 

1sa’s appeal to her son. It begins xaOicaca wAnoiov (i 2), and 

at ebdonipnoews &€ Tons euot. 

Georgius Alexandrinus (seventh century): Savile viii p. 167. 

yassage quoted begins xaficaca wAnoioy (i 2) as above, and 

at otros 6 Secpos xarexérw oe mpos npas (so, for wap’ piv). 

citation is of little value for critical purposes, being more of 

iture of a paraphrase. 

meon Metaphrastes (tenth cobra Savile viii p. 376. The 

ze quoted begins éret yap qyoGero (of Anthusa) i 2, and ends 

pnoews ef trys éuot. This citation seems to be the most 

dle of the three: see below. 


(s. v. "Iwdyvys, “Avrioxeds). 

cicographer quotes from the de Sac. two passages which he 
form one long quotation: viz. (1) iii 16 éwoyjoov otv éroidy 
ind (2) vi 4 wotxiAov abrév evar Sel rd. 

' be of interest to give in parallel columns the text of part of 


1sa’s appeal as printed in my edition, and as exhibited in the 
biographers. 


Anon. 
Verbally identical 


down to el3éva: xadas, 


for which Savile 


reads cl3éva: cadas 
(with v.44 sadas). 
Anon. then proceeds: 


rot he yap odes ay 
KOTO TOU KErpavos 
ixelyou al rot xAv- 
Saves, by idiorara 
xépn SOadrapevopudyn Te 
wal wpaypdrow Ewe:pos, 
dprs pay rips olxias rips 
warpoas | spoeAOovca, 
candi 88 dwpy 
xnpelq §=- weperecovca, 
iyo pey doxéry 
wévOe Ti Yuxny Bad- 
Aopdyn, exeiBey 8¢ 
povrigs ouvexoudyy 
pelLoow 4 ward pruxlay 
wal yuvaxelay vow. 


Georg. 

Tov cov piv narpds 
ris dperis ote dwh- 
Aavoa tat wodd, rou 
Oeov obra xeXeUcarros, 


got piv dppartay, tuot | doxé 


3a yxnpelay § spoferh- 
gayros Tov Gavdrou 
avrov. 

Several sentences 
are then omitted, 
including the re- 
mainder of the part 
selected for com- 
parison. Georg. pro- 
ceeds: Spas ovdey raw 
ov ok KaKQV 
éwaccé pe B8eurépas 
mpocopmAfjoa  yapots 
KTrA. 


Sym. 

The only variant 
is— Efalprns re xlvOe 
doxéry BadrAopérn for 
ialpyns 32 wé 


ywOe Te 


Ty Badd, 
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which consect- 
O eevcis, akboagh takee, feven didcrase pater oF (as Seaman 
be convenient, for purposes of comparison, to place side by side 


his citation with the text of my 
My edition. Suidas (Gaisford’s text) vol. i 
p. 1787. 
(1) vi4 (1) vig ie al oleda Mpa ai 
TlouxiAov atrov <lvas dei, Oe ee 


without 1 taal 


kal yap «al repriv al drvpor, Kai Trois waot wavra, iva wavTas Kepdnoy: 
poBepov xa ‘Tpoonvij, Kal dpxuxdv kai yap ceuvov <lvae Set rv rowiror 
Beparrevrixdv, nal Tarrewov Kal ddov- kai dpyovrixév Kai xowwvexdy, eal abe 
Awrov, kai oodpov Kai juepov eva: xacrov xai Geparevrixdv, Kai rareLwi¥ 
i, va mpos dravra ratra eixddws  xai ddovAwroyv, nal patdpdy Kal Hpepor, 
paxerOat Svvyra, Kai rov érerpdecov iva Taira eixdAws Sivyrae payer Oa. 
para. woAATS THs eLovaias, kiv dwravtes odxoiv Sei roy évapyéoraroy® Kal Exe 
dyrinlrtwot, rapayev, Kail rov ot  dpova devyew 7d KoAaxevew Kal Koa~ 
rowdrov pera THs airys eLovcias, xiv KeverOar, pyre GdaLovixdv® elvar pyre 
dravres Tuprvéwot, py mpocvierOar, xodAaxa, GAN’ dporépwr vay Kaxav 
ig, dL iva, ao. 


ivdperor, 
* Verba pire ddafonxdy . . . xaraninrovra ‘constituunt Ep. 379 1. 3 Isidori ad 
‘Theodorum Scholasticum ’, Reines, 





x 
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OX’ eis fy pdvoy Spay, ris exxAnoias rovrwy KoAdlew riv dyerpiay’ xal 

nv olxoSopyv, xai pndtv wpds dwé- daibepov clvas, pyre els abOddaay 

xXJacay FH xdpww roceiy. dwroxdivovra, pyre eis SovAorpéraay 
KaTawiTTovra. 

The passage continues to deal 
with the subject of the different 
temperaments which have to be 
studied by the priest. The re- 
mainder of the citation, though it 
is apparently from the same source 
as the foregoing, bears no resem- 
blance to any passage of the de 
Sacerdotto. 


This quotation presents several points of difficulty. Does it, for 
—xzample, point to the existence of another edition of the de Sacerdotio 

ides that which we possess: or can the nature and extent of the 
“ifferences between Suidas and our text be otherwise explained ? 

The passage in which the quotation is embedded seems to be taken 
Ry Suidas from Cedrenus, who has written an account of Chrysostom 
winder the thirteenth year of Arcadius. Now Cedrenus, though he 
expressly attributes to Chrysostom a part of the second extract (iii 16, 
as far as Svwyra payeo$a) which differs only slightly from our text, 
quotes the following words, ovxoty Sd . . . xaraxiwrovra as either 
from Chrysostom or from Isidore of Pelusium. It has been pointed 
out (see footnote 3 to the second extract) that the concluding words, at 
all events, of that extract occur in one of Isidore’s Epistles. I have 

not been able to trace them in any other passage of Chrysostom’s 
works : and Isidore—if this proves anything—uses the words in question 
as if they were his own. 

Furthermore, in the part of the second extract which I have omitted 
there is introduced a quotation from Eccles. iii 1 LXX (xaipds rq rayri 
apaypant, dyoi YoAopwv). This quotation is not in Montfaucon’s Index 
to Chrysostom’s Scriptural references: so it may be assumed that it is 
not from any other of his works, but must either be from a second 
edition of the de Sac. or not his at all. The latter conclusion seems to 
be pointed to by the words with which Cedrenus (unlike Suidas) intro- 
duces the quotation: they are (see Gaisford) drep oty xai 6 péyas 
Bacideos SyrAav épy rd Tov copwrdrov YoAopivros, Kaipos tp ravri 
apaypart, eidévar xpi Gre xai ramevorynros . . . (then follows the end of 
the second extract). This part then of the extract seems to be from a 
commentary by Basil the Great on Ecclesiastes, or from a sermon, 
perhaps, on the text Eccl. iii 1. I have not succeeded in tracing it. 
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Thus in view of the possibility, not to say probability, that the quotation 
in Suidas, although headed by a reference to Chrysostom (ds «al aris 
Aéye), is really a cenfo from various writers, including, besides Chrysos 
tom, Isidore of Pelusium and Basil of Caesarea, it cannot be held that 
that citation demonstrates the existence of another edition of the de Sac 
in ancient times. And the second extract bears signs that it did not — 
originally follow immediately after the first, but has been dislodged — 
from its own proper context: for if we examine the end of iii 15 we 
find a metaphorical description at some length of the storms and 
tempests to which the peace of the Church is exposed: dowep yap 
dypiwy dvépwy é¢ évavtias tpoorerdvrwy Td Téws Hovyalov wéAayos paiverat 
éEaipvns Kal xopupotra, xai rods éurAéovras drdo\Avow" obrw «al W TS 
exxAyoias yadivn, deanery $Oopéas dvOpdmovs, Cédys Kal vavayiuy ey 
povrat roAAa@v. Now the second extract, which begins with references to 
‘so great a storm’ (rowodrov xeyOva), follows much more naturally after 
an elaborate description such as that just given than after a mere 
incidental allusion to the dangers of the sea such as that at the endof 
the first extract (yajre KvBepvirp [xaddv] play Sddv cidévac rips mpos T 
mvevpara pdyns). If then the second extract did not originally follow 
after the first, but came from another context, this proves a dislocation 
due not to Chrysostom, but to a later writer making selections from his 
writings; and the inference is natural that such an anthologist would 
add passages from other authors also, so that gradually a cenéo would 
be formed. Cedrenus perceived that part of the second extract (not 
quoted) was from Basil. But Suidas apparently assumed that the whole 
was by Chrysostom. 

Some investigation of this question seemed desirable in view of the 
fact that neither Gaisford nor Bernhardy, two of the most recent 
of Suidas, seems to be aware that the two extracts given above are fro™ 
the de Sae., or to doubt that the whole citation is by one author, ¥ 
Chrysostom. 


III. ANcizENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE de Sac, INTO OTHER 
LANGUAGES. 
(a) Syriac. 
The following Syriac MSS in the British Museum contain versions - 
portions of the de Sac. I have quoted the references according to th®™ 
numeration of Montfaucon, 
1, Add. 14,612 = Catal, 753.1.¢e. Saec. vi or vii. Contains the firsO 
og which begins on fol. 53 v. of the MS (Montf. 362 ax to 371 
B2 
9, Add. 14,612 = Catal. 753.1.k. Saec. vi or vii. Contains discon- 
tinuous extracts from book iii, beginning on fol. 73 v. (Montf. 382 
C13 to 394 Er). 
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3. Add. 17,173 = Catal. 762.18. Saec. vii (‘ut videtur’). Contains 
an extract from book iii, beginning on fol. 145 v. (Montf. 390 a 2 
to 390 C1). 

4. Add. 17,191 = Catal. 864.30. b. Saec. ix-x. A palimpsest: con- 
tains on fol. 43 v. sqq. an extract from book iv (Montf. 403 D5 to 
404 AI). 

5. Add. 17,193 = Catal. 861. 13,14. Saec. ix (it is dated 874). Con- 
tains on fol. 5 v. sqq. an extract from book vi (Montf. 430 B 8 to 
430 C 4). 

6. Add. 18,187 = Catal. 801.3.b. Saec. ix. Contains on fol. 71 r. 
sqq. an extract from book vi (Montf. 434 C11 to 434 D 4). 

7- Add. 14,611 = Catal. 813.16 (2). Saec. x. Contains on fol. 1 r, 
sqq. an extract from book vi (Montf. 428 B 7 sqq.). 

8. Add. 12,164. Saec. vi. On fol. 131 r. there is a quotation from 
the de sac. in a treatise by Philoxenos of Hierapolis (Montf. 
394 B4 sqq.). Also, on fol. 139 v. (fom the same treatise) we have 
Montf. 376 ag sqq. 


g. Add. 14,612 = One of the citations under 8 (Montf. 394 8 4), with 
one verbal difference. 


I derive all my knowledge of these Syriac MSS from information 
kindly placed at my disposal by Mr E. W. Brooks. I learn from him 
that the Syriac version is a very loose translation, so that to make a 
complete collation would have amounted to writing out the whole. 
The variants which his translation suggests are in no case important. 
Occasionally words are omitted in the Syriac version which are sup- 
ported by all other MS evidence '. 

(6) Latin. 

The only version in Latin which is of importance to the textual critic 
of the de Sac. is the vetus interpretatio. This ancient version, which 
seems to be derived from a Greek MS of fairly good quality*, was 
known to Bengel in an edition published soon after the discovery of 
printing ; neither the date nor the place of printing was mentioned on 
the title-page. In 1504 another edition of this version was published 
at Basle, but with various alterations: and a third in 1524 at Paris apud 
Petrum Gromorsum. 

The translator (vefus interpres) has not been identified with certainty. 
Some hold that he was Anianus the Deacon, of Celeda, who defended 
Pelagianism. See Jerome £p. cxiliii 2. 

1 | have said nothing of Arabic, Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic, or Slavonic versions. 
The Arabic versions would probably come—I am informed—from the Syriac or the 
Coptic, and thus be comparatively late. Ethiopic versions also (if any exist) would 
almost certainly be as late as the fifteenth or sixteenth century. For versions in 


the other languages see Bardenhewer Patrologie* pp. 328-9. 
_ 3 Probably akin to the MSS of group 3. 
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In conclusion, it seems advisable to mention that, of the many 
editions' which have been published of the de Sacerdofto alone, those oi 
Hoeschel (1599), Hughes (1710: 2nd edition by Thirlby, 1712), Bengel 
(1725: new edition by Leo, 1834), and Diibner (1861) are of impor- 
tance on the critical side. The best critical edition of the whole of 
Chrysostom is still Savile’s: and although that great scholar did not 
add as much to our knowledge of the text of the de Sac. as he did in 
the case of other treatises, nevertheless his knowledge of patristic Greek 
and his sound judgement give his text a value which is beyond that to 
be attached to any other edition of the complete works of Chrysostom. 
Montfaucon’s edition, although in many respects useful and convenient, 
is deficient from the point of view of textual criticism. This fact is 
widely recognized in regard to the other works of Chrysostom, especially 
the Homilies on St Matthew and on the Pauline Epistles, since the 
labours of Dr Field*, whose text, based on a thorough examination of the 
MS evidence, has supplanted that of Montfaucon in the Chrysostom of 
Migne’s Patrologie grecqgue. So far as concerns the de Sacerdotio Mont 
faucon’s critical notes are obviously open to the same charges of vagit 
ness and lack of scientific method which Field brought against his 
critical notes on the Homilies just mentioned : the MSS referred to ae 
not specified by name or designation, but are simply quoted as ‘two’, 
‘three’, ‘others’, ‘many’, so that they are simply counted and not 
weighed : and while relatively insignificant readings are mentioned (€.§: 
on points of spelling), those of real importance are often omitted. 10 
these allegations must, I fear, be added that of inaccuracy. Of the ten 
MSS which Montfaucon mentions as consulted by him for his text of 
the de Sac. I have consulted seven on all the passages of importance t0 
the textual caitic; with the result that I found even the vague ‘two’; 
‘three’, ‘many’ cannot be trusted as representing the facts. 

The following examples (out of a much larger number) will sub- 
stantiate what has been said. I give first Montfaucon’s critical notes 
(all bearing on the de Sac.), and then append my own remarks, 

Montf. 363 a 13 (i 1) ‘mporetvas abest a tribus MSS’. Seven of his 
ten MSS omit the word. 

Montf. 365 A 3 (i 3 et.) ‘maxima MSS 16 rijs érurxomijs, 
tt MSS 2 ss coments Seeen of his ten MSS read it 
lepwotvys, not 0 mention a large number of other MSS in the 


1 For a list of these see my forthcoming edition (Introduction $ 6) : or Lomler 
Joh, Chrysostoms opera praestantissima (Rudolstadt, 1837), 

* See Field's edition of the Hoviun. im Matt. (Cambridge, 18 yy Pracfatio 
xiii sqq. : Di re cageel apse apes empllnsit Poco ns si 


a a 


« « + me unum quidem (codicem) nomination appellat, sed “ ‘women, 


tnspexit quidem 
“duo”, “alios”, hoc vel illud legere monens umbris ac simulacris lectorem Iudit?, 8c. 


— az 
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Bibl. Nationale. I have not found rd ris émoxorjs in any 
single MS. 

Menutl. 365 B 6 (i 3) ‘non pauci MSS ei véov otras dyabiy . . . . 
émrpdeov, quae lectio corrupta est’. All MSS consulted by me, 
including seven of Montfaucon’s, read «i véov «rAd. (as above). 


M<> nti, 366 c 8 (i 4) ‘quatuor MSS ray 8 Aotray, quae lectio non 
spernenda’, I find no trace of another reading in any MS. 


M<—> nit 369 A 11 (i 5) ‘4rrov deest in tribus MSS’. The fact is that 
}rrov has no authority at all except as a marginal reading in one 
MS of the worst class. 


M ett 370 C 7 (i 5) ‘quatuor MSS édowace rov So6évros’. Seven of 
Montfaucon’s ten MSS have this reading. Nothing is said of the 
remarkable variant orovddoa: rov Sofdyros . . . Aafetv, although 
that is in at least two MSS of his list. 

Ment, 386 D 2 (iii 9) ‘alii érBovAal, etyal xard’. Every MS con- 

sulted by me gives this reading. For Montfaucon’s reading, which 

was épyai or evxai, I can find no MS authority. 

tf. 392 c 4 (iii 14) ‘aliqui ef . . . Oeds rotro dvpyyearc’. A very 

large number of MSS (fifteen out of twenty) gives this reading. I 

a find no authority for Montfaucon’s éyvipice, which he prints in 

the text. 


ME =), 


a His omissions are also noteworthy: e.g. 363 46 (i 1) where he says 
“thing of yvyjv, 364 B 8 (i 2) where he is silent with regard to cireiv 
mm omitted by nearly all MSS. Matters of personal judgement I have 
Sserved to the end: but it is not unreasonable to say that in his treat- 
ent both of the passages already given, where he prefers an inferior 
ding, and also of others, for instance Montf. 378 44 (ii 5) where he 
fails to see that rhs AyOys is imperatively required by the context, and that 
“Fyjs dAnOeias (his reading) is due to the preceding rd dAn6és—in all these 
&mstances he shews himself deficient in critical instinct and insight. 
The reprint of Montfaucon’s edition (Paris, Gaume Fréres, 1839) 
@ ives a somewhat better text, due to the editor Theobald Fix, who, as 
Ihe has told us in a noteworthy passage, saw with increasing clearness, 
<as the reprint proceeded, the value of Savile’s edition, and used it 
®more and more freely to correct the text of Montfaucon'. Thus so far 


1 See vol. xiii of the reprint, Epslogus Novae Editionts p. iii ‘ts (usus editionts 
~Savilis) per umiversa volumina duodecim Montfauconiano operi incredibiliter profit. 
Sed quominus ab ipso statim initio et ubique penitus omnia ex Saviliana transu- 
snerentur quibus emendari potustt, obstitit primo disertum testimonium Benedictinorum 
de melioribus et copiosioribus subsidiis ex quibus se... orationem Chrysostomicam 
constituisse profitentur ... Masorem e4 (1.¢. Savile) procedente opere auctoritatem, 
evidentibus documents tandem cedentes, debebamus tribuere. The de sac., which has 
gained less than other parts of Chrysostom from this revision, is in vol. i, and thus 
was reprinted before the superiority of Savile had been recognized by the editor. 
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as the text of Chrysostom is concerned we have the authority of one 
of Montfaucon’s own countrymen, himself a scholar of no mean repute, 
for regarding the best complete edition to be that of an Englishman, 
Sir Henry Savile. 

J. ArnsurHNor Nairn. 


ADVERSARIA PATRISTICA. 


I. ‘Wo ts my NEIGHBOUR ?’ 


In all three Synoptic Gospels (Matt. xix 19, xxii 39: Mare. xii 31: 
Luc. x 27) and in St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (xiii 9) the precept 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ is repeated from the Old 
Testament (Lev. xix 18). In St Paul and in the first passage in St 
Matthew’s Gospel, it is only introduced as a summary of those com- 
mandments of the Decalogue which deal with different aspects of man’s 
duty to his neighbour. In the other three gospel passages it is the 
antithesis and the complement of the commandment ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God’. 

‘And who is my neighbour ?’ was the further question put by the lawyer 
in the story as recorded by St Luke: and our Lord’s answer to this 
further question was given in the form of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. It did not need to be wedded to any theory of allegorical 
exegesis, to see in Christ Himself the Good Samaritan who healed the 
wounds of bruised and battered humanity: no Christian expositor 
could fail to find on these lines the primary application of the parable. 
But if so, it followed, when the language of the gospel was pressed, that 
Christ, 6 woujoas 7d \eos, was the ‘neighbour’ to him that fell among 
the thieves, and therefore ‘neighbour’ also to all who, with the lawyer, 
ask the question what they must do to inherit eternal life and as & 
answer that eternal life follows on the love of God and one’s ‘ neigh 
—that is, on this interpretation, of God and Christ; as it is waidk alee 
where, ‘ This is eternal life, that they may know Thee the only God and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent’, 

Such we may suppose to have been the genesis of the curious and at 
first sight purely trivial exegesis of 6 w\jovv which the examples that 1 
proceed to cite will shew to have been normal among Latin writers 
soa to the end of the fourth century. 

Cyprian Ad Fortunatum §2 ‘Quod Deus solus colendus: sit’ 
(Hartel j i 322, 32 3). Under this head St Cyprian quotes Matt. iv 10 
(= Luc. iv 8), Exod. xx 3 Deut. xxxii 39, Apoc. xiv 6, 7, and then 
continues ‘sic et Dominus in euangelio commemorationem facit primi 
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et secundi praecepti dicens Avp1 IsRAHEL. Dominvs Devs Tvvs 
MINVS VNVS EST, ET DILIGES DoMINVM DEVM TVVM DE TOTO 
CORDE TVO ET DE TOTA ANIMA TVA ET DE TOTA VIRTVTE TVA. HOC 
PRIMVM, ET SECVNDVM SIMILE HVIC : DILIGES PROXIMVM TIBI TAMQVAM 
TE. IN HIS DVOBVS PRAECEPTIS TOTA LEX PENDET ET PROPHETAE. et 
1t@rum HAEC EST AVTEM VITA AETERNA, VT COGNOSCANT TE SOLVM ET 
VEIRvm DEvVM ET QVEM MISISTI Iesvm CHRistvM.’ Here, since the 
Subject of the whole chapter is that God only is to be worshipped, there 
WOuld be no point in reciting the ‘second commandment’ as well as the 
first, unless both fell under the title of the chapter, i.e. unless the reader 
intended to interpret the two commands as enjoining respectively 
= love of God and of Christ. And that interpretation is further em- 
Rasized by the (on this hypothesis) exactly parallel sentence next 
WUoted from St John’s Gospel. 

2. Pseudo-Cyprian de Rebaptismate §13 (Hartel iii 85). ‘ Nihil 
Proficit qui non habet dilectionem Dei et Christi, qui per legem et 
Prophetas et in euangelio in hoc modo praedicatur: Diticks DomINvM 

VM TVVM IN TOTO CORDE TVO ET IN TOTA ANIMA TVA ET IN TOTA 
COGITATIONE TVA, ET DILIGES PROXIMVM TIBI TAMQVAM TE. IN HIS 
NIM DVOBVS PRAECEPTIS TOTA LEX PENDET ET PROPHETAE.’ 

3- Hilary of Poitiers Comm. in Mattheum. 

is, Mait. xix 19 (ed. Verona, A.D. 1730, I 762, 763). ‘ ADOLESCENS tam- 
Quam populus insolens et glorians in lege confidit, cui tamen obsecutus 
€x nullo est. iussus enim fuerat NON OCCIDERE: prophetas interfecerat. 
NON MOECHARI: hic corruptelam fidei et legi adulterium intulerat et 
Geos alienos adorauerat. NON FURARI: hic antequam libertatem cre- 
dendi in fide Christus redderet, furto legis praecepta dissoluit. NON 
FALSUM TESTEM FIERI: hic Christum negauit ex mortuis. PATREM ET 
MATREM iussus est HONORARE: hic ipse se a Dei patris atque ab eccle- 
Siae matris familia abdicauit. PROXIMVM TAMQVAM SE AMARE prae- 
ceptus est: hic Christum, qui omnium nostrum corpus adsumpsit et 
unicuique nostrum adsumpti corporis conditione factus est proximus, 
usque in poenam crucis persecutus est.’ 

tn Matt. xxii 39 (ib. 782). ‘MANDATVM sequens et SIMILE significat 

idem esse et officii et meriti in utroque. neque enim aut Dei sine 
Christo aut Christi sine Deo potest utilis esse dilectio. alterum igitur 
sine altero nullum ad salutem nostram adfert profectum. et ideo 1N 
HIS DVOBUS MANDATIS TOTA LEX PENDET ET PROPHETAE; quia lex et 
prophetia omnis Christi deputabatur aduentui, et aduentus eius per 
supplementum eorum cognoscendi Dei intellegentiam praestabat. nam 
de proximis frequenter admonuimus non alium intellegendum esse 
quam Christum: cum enim patrem matrem filios caritati Dei prae- 
ponere inhibeamur, quomodo dilectio proximi diligendi Deum sIMILE 
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MANDATVM est, aut relinquetur aliquid quod amori Dei possit acquit, | 
nisi quia similitudo praecepti parem caritatem diligendi Patrem 4 
Filium exigebat ?’ 

4- Anonymus 7raclatus in Symbelum Nicacaum (aD. 365-380). 

‘“ Deum verum de Deo uero”: hoc et Saluator m euangelio Iohanns 
HAgc EST AVTEM VITA AETERNA VI COGHOSCANT TE SOLVM ET VERYX 
Deve, ET QVEM MISISTI Igsvm CHRISTVM. monstrauit se sic debere 
intellegi uerum Deum quemadmodum patrem ; quomodo et saepe, repe- 
tens quod in lege praedicarat, Diticzs Dommurvm Deva tvvu 
TOTO CORDE TVO ET TOTA ANIMA TVA, similiter ct PROXIMVM TVVX 
qui non intelligentibus qui esset PROxIMVS et nescientibus patefecit, 
QvID VOS VIDETVR DE CHRIsTO? ... et in Luca cum Pharisaess 
PROXIMVM non intellegeret, hominis uulnerati fecit comparationen, 
qui Ipsius pietate curatus est.’ 

5- Ambrose Exfositio cuangelti [ucae, vii 69: on Luc. x 27 (ed 
Schenkl [vol xxuii, part 3, of the Vienna Corpus script. eccl. lat.) 1902, 
p- 311%. 

‘Et ex ipso primo legis capitulo docet esse legis ignaros, probans 
quod in principio statim lex et Patrem et Filium praedicauerit, incama- 
tionis quoque dominicae adnuntiauerit sacramentum, dicens Dricss 
Dominvm DEVM TVVM ET DILIGES PROXIMVM TVVM SICVT TE IPSVML 
unde Dominus ait ad legis peritum Hoc Fac er vives. at ille, qui 
nesciret proximum suum quia non credebat in Christum, respondit 
QVIs EST MEVS PROXIMVS? itaque qui Christum nescit nescit et legem.’ 

6. Pseudo-Chrysostom Opus Imperfectum in Mattheum. 

Hom. xxxiti (Chrysostomi Opera, ed. Bened. VI cxxxvili): on Matt. 
xix 19. ‘ET DILIGES PROXIMVM TVVM SICVT SEIPSVM. Sed no 
dilexerunt Christum factum sibi PROXIMVM secundum carnis cogns- 
tionem.’ 

Hom. xiii (ib. VI clxxxi, clxaii): on Matt. xxii 39. ‘Quis es 
PROXIMVS noster? Christus, qui suscipiens carnem nostram factus est 
proximus noster ; sicut in parabola illa Christus ostendit, cum interrogat 
Pharisaeus Et QVIS EST MEVS PROXIMVS? introducit hominem uulneratum 
a latronibus et a sacerdotibus despectum, a Samaritano autem receptum, 
qui est ipse Christus .. . ut autem simpliciter intellegamus, PROXIMVM 
nostrum omnem hominem esse fidelem, qui hominem amat fidelem 
simile est sicut qui amat Deum, quia imago Dei est homo.’ 

The ‘simple understanding’ of the passage is not indeed unexampled 
among Latin writers. It is found not only in Chrysostom and Basil 
(see the quotations in the Catena Aurea), but in Jerome: not only in 
Irenaeus (IV xii 2 ‘Deum diligere ex toto corde et ceteros quemad- 
modum se’, IV xiii 4 ‘super omnia diligere eum, et proximum sicut 
seipsum, homo autem hominis proximus’), but in Tertullian (de ca/ts 
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ferresnarum ii 2 ‘expingamus nos, ut alteri pereant? ubi ergo est 
DULicks PROXIMVM TVVM SICVT sEIPSvM’). Both explanations are 
fowamd in Origen: the ‘ simple’ alone in the commentary on St Matthew 
(at xix rg and also at xxii 39), the simple and the allegorical in the 
COmnmentary on Romans (xiii 9: ed. de la Rue iv 657), a quotation 
ffOm which will bring this note to a fitting close. ‘Puto tamen quod 
et in hoc uoluit nos apostolus aliquid compendiosius discere. nam si 
diligentius requiras quis sit proximus noster, disces in euangelio illum 
€SSe proximum nostrum qui uenit et iacentes nos uulneratos a latronibus 
€t mudatos a daemonibus iumento corporis sui superposuit et ad stabu- 
lam: ecclesiae detulit et stabulario pro cura nostra et diligentia (uel 
ipsi Paulo uel omni qui ecclesiae praeest) duos denarios noui ac ueteris 
€stamenti ad nostrae curae concessit expensas. hunc ergo proximum 
Si diligamus, omnem legem et uniuersa mandata in ipsius amore com: 
Plemus.’ 


II. ‘Let tH1nk ALMS SWEAT IN THY HANps.”? 


_ At is well known that in the Didache, as Bryennios published it, there 
1S interpolated after the heading of the Doctrine of the Two Ways of 

ife and Death a cento of passages from the Sermon on the Mount 
(ch, $§ 3-6). This section is absent from the Two Ways as they 
T€@appear in the Epistle of Barnabas, in the ‘ Apostolic Church Order’, 
1m the fragment of a Latin version published by Gebhardt (after Pez) 
im Harnack’s edition of the Didache p. 277, in the Athanasian or pseudo- 
Athanasian Yvvraypa Adacxadias, and in the pseudo-Athanasian Fides 
£Vicaena: the seventh book of the Apostolic Constitutions is in fact the 
Only authority so far known which offers any parallel to this part of the 
Didache. 

At the end of the Christian interpolation occur the words, "AAAG xai 
wept Tovrov eipyrar: ‘ISpwodrw 7 éXenpoovvy gov eis Tas xeipds cou péxpts 
dy yves rive 8s. Scriptural authority is clearly claimed for this clause, 
and it was accordingly included by Resch in his collection of Agrapha 
as Logion 35 (Zexte und Untersuchungen v [a.D. 1889] pp. 111, 212). 
Resch was at first unable to produce any real parallel: but in a supple- 
mentary note on p. 288 he drew attention to a passage detected by 
Loofs in Cassiodorus’s Exposition of Psalm xl, and again on p. 464 to 
further passages in Petrus Comestor and Piers Plowman, all of which 
were undeniably relevant. Harnack, whose encyclopaedic knowledge 
had put Resch in possession of this new material, made some further 
additions in his own Altchristiiche Lilteratur i (A.D. 1893) p. 88: 
‘ Augustin Serm. in Ps. 102 c. 12; 146 c. 17; Gregor. Magn. Moral. 
III 30; Bernhard, ep. 95 (T. CLXXXII p. 228 Migne)’: but there 
seems to be an error in the reference to St Gregory, which should 


' The merit of what is new in this note belongs primarily to Dom H. L. eas 
of Downside Abbey, who kindly communicated his material to me. 
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apparently be not Moralia III 30 but Reg. Past. III 20. These refer. 
ences I am able, by Dom Ramsay’s help, to supplement with one more 
from St Augustine (Znarr, in Ps. citi Serm. 3 § 10), one more from 
Cassiodorus (in Ps, ciii 14), and one from Abelard (Sermo de Ele 

To save the time of those who may wish to pursue the subject further, 
I subjoin in full the citations hitherto discovered of the Agraphon in 
question :— 

1. Didache i 6. GdAa wat wepi rovrov 88 epyrav ‘Tipwordrw 4 Yer 
pootvy cov els ras xeipds cov, péxpis dv yrs rin 36s. 

2. Augustine Znarr. in Ps. cii § 12 (ed. Antwerp IV 841). * Mendicus 
te quaerit, iustum tu quaere. de alio enim dictum est Omni petent tt 
da, et de alio dictum est Desudet eleemosyna in manu tua donec inuenias 
tustum cui eam tradas. et si diu non inuenitur, diu quaere, inuenies, 

3. Id. Znarr. in Ps. citi Serm. 3 § 10 (ed. Antwerp IV 868). ‘Sicut 
enim de illo qui te quaerit dictum est Omani petenti te da, sic de illo 
quem tu debes quaerere dictum est Sudef eleemosyna in manu tua dont 
inuenias iustum cui eam tradas.’ 

4. Id. Enarr. in Ps. cxlvi § 17 (ed. Antwerp IV 1228). *Alius te 
quaerit indigens, alium tu debes quaerere indigentem. utrumqueé d+ 
ctum est, fratres mei, et Omni petenti te da (modo lectum est), et alio 
loco scriptura dicit Sudet eleemosyna in manu tua quousque snuenias 
iustum cui eam tradas. alius est qui te quaerit, alium tu debes quaerert. 
nec eum qui te quaerit relinquas inanem, Omni enim peten#i te da: sed 
alius est quem tu debes quaerere Sudet eleemosyna in manu tua quousjit 
inuenias tustum cut des,’ 

5. Cassiodorus im Ps. xl (Migne P. Z. Ixx 295). ‘Sed licet multi 
patres de hac re plura conscripserint, oritur tamen inter eos de hoc 
articulo nonnulla dissensio. legitur enim Omni petenti te tribue: scr 
ptum est etiam Desudet eleemosyna in manu tua donec inuenias iusium 
cui cam tradas, sed si omnes iustos credimus, imperatam constringimus 
largitatem.’ 

6. Id. im Ps. citi 14 (Migne P. Z. lxx 733) ‘PRODVCAT FOENVM 
IVMENTIS: id est eleemosynas faciat his qui passim petunt, de quibus — 
dictum est Omni petenti te tribwe ...HERBAM Ueto SERVITVTI HOM 
nv, hoc est ut illi necessaria tribuantur de quo scriptum est Desude 
cleemosyna in manu tua donec inuenias iustum cui eam tradas,” 


| 


| 


». Gregory Regula Pastoralis iii 20 (ed. Bened. II 64). *Ne sub — 


obtentu largitatis ea quae possident inutiliter spargant, audiant quod 
scriptum est Sudet eleemosyna in manu tua.’ 


8. Abelard de Lleemosyna Sermo (Opera, ed. Cousin, i 552). * Sudet | 


sicut scriptum est e/eemosyna in manu tua donec inuenias gua dignus 
sift. 


9. Bernard 2. xcv (to Thurstan, archbishop of York; Migne PF. L 


sal 
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Chmsii 228) ‘Ideo ait Desudet cleemosyna in manu tua donec inuenias 
(a. meideas] imsiume cui des.’ 

X¥@. Petrus Comestor Asteria scholastita: hist. Deuteronomid cv. 
‘Dictum est Desudet clemosina in manu tua donee inuenias cus des.’ 


III. ‘Figura Corporis ME!’ in TERTULLIAN. 


What is the true meaning of figura in Tertullian? The question is 
"Ot quite so easy to answer as it might seem to be on superficial exam- 
"®Aation : and even one who is not acquainted at first hand with the history 
©€ philosophical terms may venture to contribute some material which 
ght to be taken into account before a conclusion is finally reached. 

@ is well known that in a passage of his book against Marcion Ter- 
lan paraphrases or explains the ‘Hoc est corpus meum’ of the 
“Sospel in the words ‘id est figura corporis mei’: and there have not 
wanting those who have claimed him, on the strength of this 
e, as an exception to the type of thought prevalent in the 
“arly Church in respect to the holy Eucharist. Nor is it to be denied 
C@hat instances can be quoted from his works in which our own word 
“ figure’ is the obvious or even the only possible representation of 
“ figura’: and since this is not denied, it will be enough to adduce 
<a single example, de monog. 6 ‘aliud sunt figurae, aliud formae’. But 
while this is true, there are two other considerations which are equally 
true and which are more likely to be overlooked: the first, that our 
English word has gained, through the use of the adjective ‘ figurative’ 
and the like, associations of unreality which make it, in many passages 
of Tertullian, a quite unsuitable rendering of ‘figura’: the second, that 
there are traces, in both classical and Christian writers, of the employ- 
ment of ‘figura’ in a sense incompatible with any shade of meaning 
ever attached to the word ‘figure’ in our own tongue. 

1. ‘ Figura’ in other writers. 

Seneca Zp. 65 § 7: ‘Deus... plenus his figuris est, quas Plato ldéas 
appellat, immortales, immutabiles, infatigabiles.’ Here ‘figurae’ can 
only be represented by ‘forms’. 

Original Old Latin version of Phil. ii 6 (as quoted in Cyprian Zes#s- 
monia ii 23, iii 39, and in an anonymous commentary on the Nicene 
Creed ', c. A. D. 365-380): ‘in figura Dei constitutus [ = Gr. & poppy 
Gcod éxdpywy | non rapinam arbitratus est esse se aequalem Deo sed se 
[ipsum] exinaniuit formam serui accipiens.’ 

Epistle of Damasus and the council which met at Rome to consider 
the case of Auxentius to the Eastern bishops (see Lucas Holsten Co/- 
lectio Romana i 165): ‘ut Patrem Filium Spiritumque sanctum unius 
deitatis, unius uirtutis, unius figurae, unius credere oporteret substantize.’ 

» The same (hitherto unpublished). commentary from which the quotation on 
Pp. §92 supra has been drawn. 


-_ = - 
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Here, as in the last case, it is obvious that ‘figure’ will in mo sense 
represent the Latin ‘ figura’. | 
Monumenta Juris Antigua i 174): ‘Qui propter nos homines et propter 
nostram salutem descendit et corpus atque figuram hominis suscepit’ 
This represents in Greek rév 8¢’ sais robs dvOpemrous nai Bed Thy Hpertpor 
gurnpiay xaredOovra xai capxwhérra, évavOpwrqrayra : and, though it is 
not possible to speak with the same certainty here, it is difficult to 
believe that the sense of évavOpwrjaarra, ‘made man’, is satisfied by 
anything like the meaning ‘ figure’. 

- 2. Some uses of ‘ figura’ in Tertullian. 

adv. Marcionem iv 40: \ Acceptuth ‘pantsn, of Siete aaa 
corpus suum illum fecit, Hoc EST CORPVS MEVM dicendo, id est figura 
ceterum uacua res, quod est phantasma, figuram capere non posstt: 
aut si propterea panem corpus sibi finxit quia corporis carebat ueritate, 
ergo panem debuit tradere pro nobis.’ To this passage and to whit 
follows presumably refer the words of adv. Marc. v 8: * Proinde panis 
et calicis sacramento iam in euangelio probauimus corporis et sanguinis 
dominici ueritatem aduersus phantasma Marcionis.’ 

Apol. 21: ‘Iste igitur Dei radius . . . delapsus in uirginem quandim 
et in utero eius caro figuratus nascitur homo deo mixtus.’ T do no 
know how we can translate the word here otherwise than by ‘given the 
form of flesh’. 

adv. Marc. ii 21: *Longum esset figuras argumentorum omnium 
creatoris expandere.’ Perhaps this should be translated ‘ outlines’. 

Scorpiace 12: ‘Cui potius figuram uocis suae declarasset quam ctl 
effigiem gloriae suae reuelauit, Petro Iohanni Iacobo et postea Paulo?’ 

Enough has perhaps been said to shew the inadequacy of * figure’ 
as a constant rendering. In the passage of Tertullian from which ¥ 
started it is clear that, so far from conveying the faintest suggestion 
of unreality, it corresponds in some very definite way eases | 
of Christ’s human nature. I imagine that the Greek word 
best express Tertullian’s underlying thought here would bet nik aie 
but xapaxrip. . 

In conclusion, the idea may be thrown out that the motive for intro- 
ducing ‘figura’ into the passage at all was that the phrase *[id est] 
figura corporis mei’ occurred in the liturgy with which he was familiar. 
In (pseudo?) Ambrose de Sacramentis iv 5 the words of the consecrt- 
tion prayer are thus given: ‘Dicit sacerdos: Fac nobis, inquit, hance — 
oblationem adscriptam ratam rationabilem, quod figura est 






























corporis et — 
sanguinis domini nostri Iesu Christi qui pridie quam pateretur’, &c* 


And similar phraseology at the same point may be found in the Greek 
' I owe the reference to Dr Swete’s article, J. 7. 5. iii 173 n. 
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Tite of bishop Serapion of Thmuis (7. 7. S. i 105): Zoi xpooqvéyxaper 
sii dproy rotrov, 7d Spolspa rou céparos rou povoyerois. 5 dpros obros 
TOU dylov odpards dorw Spoimpa, Gre & Kipios Inoovs Xpurros dy F vuari 
Tepeldoro x.r.r. It is possible, then, that Tertullian, conscious that 

figura’ stood in the canon of his own rite, and anticipating the use 
that his Marcionite opponent might make of it in the Docetic interest, 
‘dopts the word himself and gives it its Catholic interpretation. But 
Whether that is so or not, it remains true that Tertullian is here using 
Eucharistic doctrine as a weapon against Marcion’s Docetism, and that 
© interpretation of ‘figura’ can be admitted which does not square 
With that cardinal fact. , 


IV. Tue Psevpo-Cyprianic De Montibus Sina et Sion WRITTEN 
IN ROME. 


Among the many interesting and early documents heaped together 
by the editors of St Cyprian in the appendix to his genuine works, few 
“re more interesting, and none certainly is earlier, than the de montibus 
Sina et Sion. Dr Harnack, who was perhaps the first to concentrate 
Attention on these pseudo-Cyprianic writings, has only dealt briefly with 
the de montibus (Texte und Untersuchungen, N.¥. V 3, pp. 135-147); 
&nd of its place of origin he confines himself to saying that ‘sie ist 
héchst wahrscheinlich afrikanischen Ursprungs, wie der Bibeltext 
beweist’. And it is no doubt true that in the case of any book later 
than the date (say) of St Cyprian, the use of the ‘ African ’ biblical text 
Would point to Africa. But Harnack himself puts the de montibus 
in the first half of the third century, and it would be a quite unwarrant- 
able assumption that at that early time the ‘African’ text was not in 
use outside Africa. The truth is, that the term ‘African text’, like the 
larger term ‘ Western text’ itself, is only a tentative definition of a type 
of biblical version by the name of the locality where its use was first 
clearly established. We now know in fact that the Western text was 
used before the end of the second century not only in the West but by 
Clement of Alexandria and by the Syriac translators: and if for con- 
venience’ sake we still speak of the ‘Western text’, we do not in the 
least mean to prejudge thereby any question as to its ultimate origin. 
In much the same way we mean, by the phrase ‘African text’, the 
earliest form of the Latin bible, for which the evidence first becomes 
overwhelming in connexion with St Cyprian ; and we do not (or ought 
not to) prejudge the question where the Cyprianic bible first saw the 
light. In my own opinion, if I may express it here, the probabilities 
point to Rome as being the source not only of the African creed and 
the African liturgy, but of the African bible also. No doubt by about 
the middle of the third century the Roman version of the Latin bible 
had begun to diverge considerably from the African: but there is 
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nothing in that to cause surprise, or to constitute even a presumption 
that the de montibus, if written anywhere near the beginning of the third 
century, could not have been written in Rome. 

However that may be, it is the purpose of this note to bring forward, 
from the contents of the de montibus, a piece of positive and tangible 
evidence which seems to point indubitably to Rome as the residence of 
the writer and of those whom he addressed : evidence indeed (as | 
think) so clear that I cannot help wondering that it has not, to my 
knowledge, hitherto been adduced. The tract concludes with a sort of 
parable, in which our Lord is represented as the servant in charge of 4 
vineyard, the intrinsic interest of which will be a sufficient excuse for 
quoting it at length (Cypriani Opera, ed. Hartel, iii 117. 11 —118. 17)— 

‘Christus custos uineae suae, dicente Salomone POSVERVNT ME 
CVSTODEM IN VINEAM. inuenimus uero in conuersu huius mundi in 
similitudinem spiritalem figuraliter esse uineam habentem dominum ¢t 
possessorem suum. uero tempore maturo prope dies uindemiarum 
ponunt in mediam uineam custodem puerum in alto ligno media uinea 
confixo, et in eo ligno faciunt speculum quadratum de harundinibus 
quassatis, et per singula latera quadraturae speculi faciunt cauerna 
terna, quae fiunt cauerna duodecim: per quam quadraturam cauemno 
rum custos puer omnem uineam perspiciens custodiat cantans, ne 
uiator ingrediens uineam dominicam sibi adsignatam uexet uel furans 
uiam uineae uestiget’. quod si inportunus fur egens in uineam woluerit 
introire et uuam demere, illic puer, sollicitus de uinea sua, deintus de 
speculo dat uocem maledicens et comminans, ne in uineam uijator fur 
audeat accedere, dicens “ Rectum ambula”: fur autem timens uocem 
pueri sibi comminantem refugit de uinea, speculum uidet, uocem audit, 
puerum intus in speculo sibi comminantem non uidet, timens post uiam 
suam uadit. 

hic conuersus saecularis similatus gratiae spiritali. ita est enim et in 
populo deifico sicut in uinea terrena, uinea dominica et spiritalis plebs 
est christianorum, quae custoditur iusso Dei patris a puero Christo in 
ligni speculum exaltatum. quod si uiator diabolus perambulans wiam 
saecularem, si ausus fuerit de uinea spiritale hominem de plebe domi 
nica separare et uexare, statim a puero caeleste correptus et flagrs 
spiritalibus emendatus exul[ul jans* ad centesimum effugit i in locis aridis 
et desertis. hic custos est puer filius dominicus qui uineam suam sibi 
a patre commendatam saluandam et reseruandam [custodiat]* .. - 

The feature to which I wish to draw attention occurs in the explana 
tion of the parable. The thief convicted of stealing grapes from the 


' Furans . » » westiget is the reading of u*: fwres . .- elie th ae 
* Saluandam et reseruandam custodiat p: saluandam ct reeruantainT: wk 
wandam tenet et reseruandam Hartel. 
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vineyard is scourged and then banished ‘ad centesimum’, to the 
hundredth milestone. Hundredth from where? Why, of course, from 
Rome. The hundredth milestone was the well-known limit of the 
Jurisdiction of the Praefectus Urbi : and though I believe that at a later 
period traces may be found of a similar jurisdiction in relation to other 
Western cities, such as Milan and Carthage, the reference would have 
been meaningless, at the date of the de montibus, for any other place 
than the capital’. The limit of jurisdiction itself, according to Momm- 
sen*, must have been derived from the customary habit of the City 
Prefect of inflicting sentences of banishment beyond the hundredth 
milestone, so that sentences of this sort—though the exact scope is 
never mentioned before imperial times—must be ‘relatively old’ ®. 

For an example of this penalty in the fourth century, it may be 
worth while to cite the following passages from the rescript of Gratian - 
to Aquilinus, Vicar of Rome, in the matter of the controversy between 
Pope Damasus and his rival :— 

‘serenitas nostra mitibus persuasit edictis ut omnes qui impios coetus 
profanata religione temptarent uel ad centesimum Vrbis milliare 
pellerentur. ..: 

post haec nisi omnes, ut nominatim iussionis nostrae summa com- 
plectitur uel quos turbas istiusmodi molientes sanctorum episcoporum 
concilia consensu ostenderint, ultra centesimum milliarium ab Vrbe 
depuleris, atque earum ciuitatum finibus extorres esse praeceperis 

2 A law of Arcadius and Honorius in a. p. 400 banishes any deposed bishop who 
attempts to regain his see to a distance of 100 miles from it: ‘Quicumque residenti- 
bus sacerdotibus fuerit episcopali loco detrusus et nomine, si aliquid uel contra 
custodiam uel contra quietem publicam moliri fuerit deprehensus rursusquc 
sacerdotium petere a quo uidetur expulsus, procul ab ea urbe quam infecit 
secundum legem diuae memoriac Gratiani centum milibus uitam agat’. As 
a matter of fact the law of Gratian (if, as appears probable, the reference is to the 
passage quoted immediately below) was concerned, in so far as it mentions the 
hundredth milestone, only with Rome. With regard to Milan, all that can be said 
is that Symmachus, when in 391 he asked as consul for the restoration of the Altar 
of Victory, was hurried from the imperial presence at Milan, and set down at the 
hundredth milestone : [Prosper] Aber de promissiomtbus ef praedictionibus Dai iii 38 
‘quem statim a suis aspectibus pulsum in centesimo lapide rhedae non stratae 
impositum ea die manere praecepit’. See Dill Romsan Society in the Last Century 
of the Western Empire p. 26. 

” Roémisches Strafrecht, 1899, p. 970. Instances of banishment to a distance of 
400, 500, and 200 miles, are all found in republican or very early imperial times ; 
oddly enough no specific mention of the 100 miles’ limit seems to be found before 

Ulpian (or the de montibus). 

3 Dio Cassius in the imaginary conversation which he makes Augustus hold with 
Agrippa and Maecenas includes among the latter’s suggestions to the emperor the 
creation of an urban prefecture with jurisdiction up to 750 stadia [the same Greek 
equivalent for 100 miles is found in Dio lv 26] : woAlapyxos 82 34 Tis . . . drodecevioba 
. «. va del rijs séAews wpocrarp... «al rois ia abris péxps rervrhxovra xal iwraxocian 
oradiav spivy. 


BE won me | 
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aos tn caocehes ania uae 

That such penalties as scourging and expulsion from Rome should 
have been inflicted for the mere theft of a few grapes from the vineyard 
may well astonish the reader who recalls the liberal permission of the 
Mosaic law to the wayfarer to pluck ears from the standing corn. But 
the crime, if such we may call it, is still visited with Draconian severity 
among the Swiss cantons at the present day, and the Roman law of the 
Twelve Tables appears to have singled out the stealing of crops by night 
for special penalties: ‘frugem aratro quaesitam furtim noctu pauisse ac 
secuisse puberi x11 tabulis capitale erat, suspensumque Cereri necan 
iubebant grauius quam in homicidio conuictum ; impubem — 
arbitratu uerberari noxiamue duplionemue decerni’ (Pliny A. xviii 
3. 12, cited by Mommsen, p. 772 n. 4). In the third century a.D., as 
we learn from a quotation of Ulpian in the Diges? of Justinian’, civil 
process in the case of theft had been generally superseded by criminal 
process. From the same writer’s book de officio proconsulis (Dig. ivi 
11. 7) it appears that certain categories of thieves ‘ fustibus castigantur’ 
or ‘ad tempus relegantur’. And ‘abigei’ (thieves who made a practice 
of stealing cattle and sheep) might be condemned, according to a 
rescript of Hadrian's (see again Ulpian in Dig. xlvii 14), to the mines, 
or even in extreme cases to death. We may conclude, therefore, t 
the penalties indicated in the de montidus would hardly have been con- 
sidered excessive, ‘particularly if the furtum was manifestum’ [as the 
simile in the de montibus obviously implies] ‘or the thief was a persona 
humilis or slave’. 


V. FRAGMENT OF AN Earty MS or St ATHANASIUS. 


Seeing that the papers by Bishop Wallis and Professor Lake, in 
previous numbers of the JOURNAL (iii 97 [ Oct. =90rb 245 [Jan. 1902}: 
v 108 [Oct. 1903]), constitute the fullest account to be found 
so far as I know’, of the manuscript authority for the writings of St Atha- 
nasius, there seems to be a special advantage in calling attention here 
to the investigations of an Italian scholar, Dr. G. Bertolotto, published 
in the Ati della Societd Ligure di storia patria, 1892, pp. 1-63. 
Bertolotto reproduces the correspondence which passed in the year 1602 
between Rome and Genoa, when Clement VIII vainly asked after a 
MS of St Athanasius which Cardinal Sirleto (died 1581) had borrowed, 





' Dig. xlvii 2.93. For this and the following references I am indebted to the 
kindness of Prof. Goudy. 
* When these lines were written I had not yet come across the full account of 


the MSS in von der Goltz’s recent defence of the conn ee 
wirgimitate ascribed to Athanasius. 
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as it appears, from the collection which Francesco Sauli, bishop of 
Brugnato, had bequeathed at his death in 1528 to the Hospital for 
Incurables at Genoa. The said MS is thus described: ‘Tra i libri dell’ 
Hospitaletto di Genova era un libro greco scritto a mano, molto antico, 
il quale haveva nel principio due versi greci in lode di esso Santo, et 
66 o 67 tra epistole, apologie, et diversi trattati dell’ istesso autore: il 
qual libro fu portato a Roma vivente il cardinale Sirletto bo. mem. ; et 
se hoggi non si ritrova nell’ Hospitaletto, sara tra’ libri che furno di 
mons. Giustiniano vescovo di Ginevra, in mano del quale fu rimandato. 
Oltre di questo, nel detto Hospitaletto vi sono delle opere di S. Atha- 
nasio sparse in altri volumi di diverse cose, cioé nel libro di no. 31, 92, 
96, 123, et di pii v’ @ un libro di Serapione contro i Manichei, dove 
2 insieme Tito Bostrense contro i medesimi et molte altre cose di Padri, 
et di Concilii, il quale servirebbe a questo et anco per i Concilii.’ 

In answer to the papal request the Genoese authorities sent to Rome 
a list of the Greek books and manuscripts still to be found in the 
Hospital. In this list, which Bertolotto publishes, barely forty MSS are 
enumerated, and time after time the description is limited to the phrase 
‘ alcuni libri senza principio scrittia mano’. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that the pope was dissatisfied, and requested the Genoese to employ 
some person who was ‘ practical and experienced in this sort of business’. 
But he had no better success this time than before: no MS of St Atha- 
nasius was to be found. 

In 1744 what remained of the collection was catalogued by a com- 
petent scholar, Father Pietro Maria Ferrari, and, possibly through his 
intervention, the MSS passed shortly afterwards from the possession 
of the Hospital to the library of the ‘ Missioni Urbane’ in the same 
city, where they still remain. Bertolotto prints, as an appendix to his 
paper, a brief account of the present numeration, condition, and con- 
tents of each of the thirty-nine MSS, from which it appears that more 
than half are attributed to the tenth or eleventh century—among them 
a MS of Epiphanius (no, 3}—that the Serapion adversus Manicheos 
(no. 26: saec, xi) and the canonical collection (no. 31: A.D. 1322) are 
both of them still extant, and, finally, that a fragment of a MS of 
Athanasius (no. 4) also survives, which being mutilated at the com- 
mencement no doubt escaped the notice of the ignorant investigator 
employed by the Genoese republic in 1602, 

The fragment is ascribed by its discoverer to the eleventh century, 
and it would certainly appear not to be older than that date. It con- 
sists of the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th gatherings’, together with the first 
leaf of the 17th, of a MS which must have lost some ninety leaves or 
more at the commencement, as well as an unknown quantity at the end. 
On the first page are the final words of the de Jncarnatione, followed by 

1 Of these the 13th, 15th, and 16th are quaternions, the 14th a ternion, 
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the Disputatio adversus Arium, rot aitrow biddexros & rp xara Numiar 
ovvdby—rpos “Apewow: the Disputatio ends on fol 31a, éxAnpeby ow 
beg % rot dylov "AGavartov Kar’ "Apelov épurreia, and on fol. 314 (the st 
leaf of the MS) is the title and commencement of the Zpistele af 
episcopos Aegypti et Libyac, rot atrot zpos rovs éxurxerows Alytxrow ai 
AsBiins twurrohiy ¢yeiudios nar’ "Apaaven. 

What conclusions can we draw from these premisses ? 

(1) It cannot be by accident that the first extant leaf contains the com- 








parison with the lists of the British Museum MS L (see_/. 7: S. iii 106) 
and the Basle MS B (ib. 246) shews that the order de Jmcarnationt, 
Disp. contra Arium, Ep. ad episc. Aegypti et Libyae, is common to both 
those MSS with our fragment: and in both MSS the three treatises 
occupy the second, third, and) fourth qaces; Sete eee 


In our fragment the Dispuatio occupies thirty leaves, and thereloe 


about 
ninety-four leaves—exactly the number which the missing twelve 
quaternions at the beginning of our MS might have reached, There 
can therefore be no doubt that our MS when complete contained 
(1) contra Gentes, (2) de Incarnatione, (3) Disputatio contra Arum, 
(4) Ep. ad episcopos Aegypti et Libyae. How much has been lost after 


went, were also in agreement with the contents of L. 

Bertolotto has no hesitation in identifying our MS as part of that 
which had been sent to Cardinal Sirleto. At best it can have been 
but a small part of it, seeing that it contains only a single treatise 
whereas Sirleto’s MS contained sixty-six or sixty-seven ‘letters, apolo 
giae, and miscellaneous treatises of the same author’—figures which 
I see not the least reason for not accepting. In any case therefore the 
greater part by far of Sirleto’s MS still remains undiscovered. The 
mention of Bishop Giustiniano of Geneva suggests the suspicion that — 
the Sirleto MS may have found its way not back to Genoa but 0 ~ 
Geneva, where we know several MSS of Athanasius found a home. 
But the Felckmann MSS at Geneva (see J. 7: S. iii 107) appears to be ) 
all of the sixteenth century, and the Sirleto MS was ‘ molto antico’'. 


' It might be worth considering whether one or other Of ete aera 
a sixteenth-century transcript of the Sirleto codex. 


» 
4% 
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One further possibility is suggested by a comparison of Bertolotto’s 
account of the Genoa fragment with Prof. Lake’s account of the Athos 
MSS : for it appears that in one Athos representative of the L B group, 
Vatopedi 5, 6, saec. xiv (Prof. Lake calls it K), the order of the early 
treatises in the MS is disturbed exactly by the absence at the proper 
point of the Disputatio contra Arium, which instead of occurring as 
no. 3 only comes as no. 27. It is conceivable therefore that K was 
copied from a MS of the L B group which had lost the Drspufatio, and 
that the Genoa fragment is the missing portion of the archetype of K, 
If this were so, of course the dislocation of the MS took place at a date 
long anterior to Cardinal Sirleto, and Bertolotto’s identification would 
necessarily fal] to the ground. 


VI. PRiscILLIAN AND THE Acts oF JupDAS THOMAS. 


Among the extant letters of pope Leo the Great, few are of more 
interest and importance than that which in July a. p. 447 he addressed 
to Turribius, bishop of Asturica or Astorga, a town in further Spain, 
situated on the southern slopes of the Gallician mountains’. Turribius 
was appealing to the pope’s assistance in view of a recrudescence of 
Spanish Priscillianism—it was just sixty years since Priscillian, the 
founder of the sect, had been put to death at Tréves—and laid before 
him a summary statement ranged under sixteen heads of Priscillianist 
opinion: the letter itself is unfortunately lost, but the papal answer 
obviously embodies a good deal of the material contained in it and 
deals one by one with the sixteen charges brought by Turribius. That 
Leo had no first-hand acquaintance with Priscillianism is pretty clear: 
he depends on the information of his correspondent, and his personal 
contribution to the subject is a comparison of the Spanish Priscillianists 
with the Roman Manicheans, into whose doctrine and practices he 
had himself conducted an official investigation®. Whether the infor- 


1 | have not yet had an opportunity of examining the arguments by which Kanstle 
Antiprisalliana secks to impugn the genuineness of this letter. Eut I do not for one 
moment suppose’ that they have any validity, 

* See in this epistle (no. xv in the Ballerini arrangement) § 4 Priscillianists fast 
on Sunday, ‘ cognatis suis Manichaeis per omnia consentientes, qui, sicut in nostro 
examine detecti atque conuicti sunt, dominicum diem, quem nobis Saluatoris 
resurrectio consecrauit, exigunt in moerore ieiunii’: § 5 the soul of man is of the 
divine substance, ‘impictatem ex philosophorum quorundam et Manichacorum 
opinione manantem’: § 7 they condemn marriage and procreation of children, 
*im quo, sicut paene in omnibus, cum Manichaeorum profanitate concordant’: § 8 
the body is the devil's work and will have no resurrection, ‘ uirus de Manichaeae 
impictatis specialiter fonte procedens’: § 16 outward conformity, ‘ faciunt hoc 
Priscillianistae, faciunt Manichaei, quorum cum istis tam foederata sunt corda ut 
solis nominibus discreti sacrilegiis autem suis inueniantur uniti’... {Leo admits 
one point of difference in that the Priscillianists accept, the Manicheans reject, the 
Old Testament. He sends Turribius the ‘ gesta’ of the commission of enquiry, held 
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mation thus extracted about the Manicheans was reliable or not, may 
perhaps be questioned : but at any rate the imputation to Priscillianists 
of the crimes of Manicheans—on the sole ground apparently that both 
sects, to avoid the rigours of persecuting edicts, were in the habit of con- 
forming outwardly to the Church—seems to have rested on nothing 
more than a priori conjecture. 

The fifteenth of Turribius’s heads dwelt with the Priscillianist 
tures: their codices of the canonical writings wong "soak SRI and 
they circulated also many apocryphal writings under apostolic names. 
What these writings were, or what names they bore, the papal letter 
does not say: we only learn that there were in them ‘some things 
which might seem to have a show of religion’, and that they also con- 
tained attractive stories, ‘ fabularum illecebras’. 

The pope wound up his letter by informing Turribius that he had 
instructed the bishops of the four Spanish provinces, Tarraconensis, 
Carthaginiensis, Lusitania, and Gallicia, to meet in common council 
on the subject. Should that course prove impracticable, at least the 
Gallician episcopate must meet under the guidance of Idacius Ceponius 
and Turribius himse’f. 

Turribius, either before or after his letter to Leo, addressed to these 
same bishops, Idacius and Ceponius, an extant epistle in which he enters 
into much fuller detail than Leo about the apocryphal writtings current 
in Priscillianist circles, and the canonical authority attributed to them, 
Among these writings he names in the first place the Acts of Thomas, 
which he singles out for special reprobation as containing a command 
to baptize not with water but with oil; but he mentions further, 2 
of Manichean origin, the Acts of Andrew, the Leucian Acts of _ 
and the ‘ blasphemissimus liber’ called Memoria Apostolorum. That 
Turribius had actually seen and read all the three last books I should 
not like to affirm categorically ; but that he had read some of the Pris 
cillianist apocrypha follows from his language ‘in illis quos legere potul 
apocryphis codicibus’, and I do not think it is open to doubt that 
among those he had read he means to assign a foremost place to 
the Acts of Thomas, Of the use of oil for baptism, with which he 
reproaches the Acts, mention is made in the extant text, both Greek 
and Syriac, on at least half a dozen occasions’, and it is exactly the 


in open court, into the practices of the Manicheans]... ‘quod autem de Mani- 
chaeorum foedissimo scelere, hoc etiam de Priscillianistarum incestissima consut- 
tudine olim compertum multumque uulgatum est; qui enim per omnia sunt impietate 
sensuum pares, non possunt in sacris suis esse dissimiles,’ 

For further details about the Manichean enquiry see Ep. vii ‘Leo uniuersis 
episcopis per Italiae prouincias constitutis’, and Ep, viii, a Constitution of the 
Emperors Theodosius I] and Valentinian III, addressed to the prefect Albinus. 

‘ Act ii, baptism of King Gundaphorus (Syriac, Wright's translation, p. 166; 
Greek, M. Bonnet's text, p. 142); Act v, baptism of the woman in whom the 
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sort of feature, in that strange and weirdly fascinating story, which 
‘would arrest the attention of an orthodox reader in the fifth century. 

If Turribius found the Acts of Thomas circulating among the Pris- 
cillianists, the book must presumably have been translated into Latin : 
for neither Greek nor Syriac would have been a familiar tongue to these 
isolated heretics in a remote corner of Spain. 

But when and how did the Acts of Thomas get to Spain? Prof. 
Burkitt calls my attention to the fact that the so-called Silvia during. her 
pilgrimage to the East, read at Edessa ‘aliquanta ipsius sancti Thomae’: 
and ‘Silvia’ is now generally identified with the Spanish lady Egeria or 
Etheria, so that she ‘may have had some share in bringing the ancient 
Edessene romance westwards’. But it seems to me more than probable 
that Priscillian himself had these Acts in his hands: for at the opening 
of his third tractate (ed. Schepss, p. 44), where he is defending by 
scriptural example the use of apocryphal literature, he not only identifies 
the apostles Jude and Thomas but interprets the name Thomas or 
Didymus as meaning Twin with the Lord, ‘didymus Domini’; and I do 
not see from what other source this double conclusion can be derived 
than from the Acts of Judas Thomas. 

‘Ait Iuda apostolus clamans, ille didymus Domini, ille qui deum 
Christum post passionis insignia cum putatur temptasse plus credidit, ille 
qui uinculorum pressa uestigia et diuinae crucis laudes et uidit et tetigit: 
PROPHETAVIT DE HIS inquit SEPTIMVS AB ADAM ENOC DICENS ECCE VENIT 
DOMINVS IN SANCTIS MILLIBVS FACERE IVDICIVM ET ARGVERE OMNEM ET 
DE OMNIBVS DVRIS QVAE LOCVTI SVNT CONTRA EVM PECCATORES. quis 
est hic Enoc quem in testimonium profetiae apostolus Iudas adsumpsit ?’ 

The passage is in some of its details difficult and perhaps corrupt : 
but the epistle of Jude is clearly quoted as the work of Jude the apostle, 
and he in turn is further defined as the apostle who saw and touched 
the marks of the nails, who was called Thomas or Didymus because he 
was Twin with the Lord Himself. Priscillian lived at a time when the 
Catholic Church was making a sustained effort to sift finally the 
canonical from the apocryphal literature, but the movement was not yet 
strong enough to affect remote districts or half-instructed theologians :. 
and it is hardly surprising either that he defends the use of the extra- 
canonical writings, or that in defending them he betrays acquaintance 
with, and recognizes the authority of, so stnking a specimen of that 
class as the Acts of Judas Thomas. 

C. H. TuRNEr. 
demon dwelt (Syriac, p. 188; Greek, p. 164); Act vii, prayer over the flock of 
Xanthippus (Syriac, p. 205; Greek, p. 184) ; Act x, baptism of Mygdonia (Syriac, 
p- 258; Greek, p. 230) ; sb. baptism of Siphor (Syriac, p. 267 ; Greek, pp. 239-240); 
Act xiii, baptism of Vizanes (Syriac, pp. 285, 289 ; Greek, pp. 261, 265-266). On 
most of these occasions a baptism by water follows in both Greek and Syriac ; but: 
it may be doubted whether it formed part of the original text, 
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A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS SETTLING THE 
DATES OF THE TRANSLATION OF THE 
VARIOUS BOOKS OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


In a paper published in the American Journal of Theology, I attempted 
to deduce a theory as to the use of the Divine Names in the Pentateuch 
from the variations between the Massoretic text and the Septuagint 
renderings. 

In the present paper I have carried my researches still further into 
the rest of the translated books of the Septuagint with some reference 
also to the Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 

In what follows it is taken for granted that the normal use is :—@eis 
is equivalent to Elohim, Kvpus to Yahweh; and a certain number of 
points have to be presupposed and remembered :— 

(1) Joshua evidently goes with the Pentateuch. 

(2) The B or Vatican text of Judges is late, probably fourth century 
A.D. 

(3) The Greek of Judges and Ruth runs with the Greek of 2, 3,4 
Kingdoms, 

(4) The Greek of 1 Kingdoms is different and apparently earlier. 

(s) The Greek of 1 Esdras is earlier than that of 2 Esdras. 

(6) The Greek of Isaiah is older than the Greek of the rest of the 
prophets. 

[For the statements 3-6 I am indebted to Mr Thackeray. | 

(7) Mr Thackeray’s articles in the /. 7:5. on the division of the 
translation of some of the prophetical books between various trans 
lators must also be taken into account. 

We have also to take account of the fact that to the Jew the Torah 
was certainly placed on a much higher plane than the other books of 
the Old Testament. More especial value was attached to it, more care 
was taken of the text, and it was more constantly referred to. This is 
reflected, I think, in the Greek translation, and in the state of the 
Hebrew text. But we still find points to remind us, in Hebrew afid Greek 
alike, of the dread, almost or quite superstitious, inspired by the name 
Yahweh. Why, on the other hand, Pharaoh-necoh should have changed 
Eliakim’s name to Jehoiakim is not obvious : some say it was to gratify 
the young king, others at the suggestion of the priests. We have alsothat 
extraordinary variation in the termination of certain names between 
m— and \'—. The latter of these forms occurs in odd verses of a 
narrative in which the former is the prevalent form (e.g. 2 Ch. xiii, 
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Abiah), and both forms occur even in the same verse, not only for two 
different persons (e.g. 2 Ch. xxi 2, Azariah), but also for the same 
individual (e.g. 1 (3) K. xiv 4, Ahijah). Such a verse as 2 Ch. xxiii 1 
with the termination \n’— three (if not four) times —shews that the 
form was a persistent one. If so, the books of Chronicles and Kings, 
at any rate, give indications of what I have contended for im the case of 
the Pentateuch—a conflation of two texts of the Hebrew anterior to the 
present authorized consonantal text. The Greek terminations—([¢]:a[s] 
and [¢]wv—shew that the variation existed in the Hebrew when the 
translation was made ; and sometimes the alternative form to that of 
the present M,T, is suggested by the Greek, e.g. in Obadiah: but no 
English reader of the Bible either in the Authorized Version or in the 
Revised Version, would have any idea that this variation occurs in some 
of the most familiar proper names. 

If, as I have ventured to suggest elsewhere, the name 7’ was prior 
to the tetragrammaton, and the latter only an evolution from it, then it 
is quite within reason to suppose that names which began or ended 
with ‘m7, as placing the individuals bearing them under the special 
protection of Yahweh the God of Israel, were in later times, when the 
superstitious dread of pronouncing the tetragrammaton became 
practically a law of disuser of the Name, docked of either the ) or the 
nm of 1m’ and in this way we can account for the forms in m— or —) 
such as Avariah for Azariahu, or Joiakim for Jehoiakim, No name 
with the termination 1 is attributed to any one whose birth can be 
assigned to exilic or post-exilic times, and the (chronologically) earliest 
occurrence of this form is in the case of a grandson of Eliezer the son 
of Moses. The forms of name commencing with ‘7 are of greater 
persistency, and extend from Joshua, the successor of Moses, down to 
post-exilic times. It will be remembered with regard to the particular 
name ywim that its invention is ascribed to Moses, and that in post-exilic 
times it was contracted into yiv”. 

It may be that the termination 1M’ was dropped when the Captivity 
came, as a national and political protest against using a form of name 
which belonged to the conquering people who had deported them. I 
cannot find that the form ‘n° was ever used in Babylonia as a prefix, 
though it occurs as a suffix, There would, therefore, not be the same 
objection to its persistence in Hebrew. 

We may now proceed to our more immediate subject. 

(1) The books of the Old Testament in which the occurrences of 
Ges for Yahweh are most noticeable are: Josh.’ ten (eleven) times ; 


1 y 6; vi 11 (BA, not F); ix 27; x 14; xiv 7 (B not A); xv 13; xvii 4, 14; 
xix 50; xxii 1g (B? A), 22? 
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1 K. twelve times; 1 Ch," ten times; 2 Ch." five times; 1 Esdras‘ 
six times ; Pss.* eleven times; Prov.* twenty-one times ; Is.’ sixty-seven 
times ; Jer.® seven (eight) times. It may be noted with regard to these. 
that, putting r, 2 Ch. on one side, the rest of the historical books are 
those of which the translation on other grounds has been held to be 
earlier than that of the others; so also with regard to Isaiah, of which 
the Greek is earlier than that of the other prophets ; the Greek of 
1 Esdras is looked upon as earlier than that of 2 Esdras. Joshua 
naturally approaches the Pentateuch in its style. The following further 
points are to be noticed :—Proverbs, of which the Greek version is 
midrashic in character, naturally presents a large number of examples, 
though it is to be noticed that they stop at the break at the end of xxiv. 
Isaiah offers by far the largest number of instances, more than half as 
many as the whole of the Pentateuch. In the historic portion in the 
middle of the book, there are a considerable number of cases in which 
@eés occurs, whereas Kupws occurs in 4 Kings. Does this point, once 
again, to the two versions of the Hebrew text of the history, such as! 
have imagined in the case of the Pentateuch? or, is it an indication of 
this being a later version? I incline to think the former is the more 
reasonable idea. Lastly, Mr Thackeray’s theory as to the translation of 


1 fi 1, 24; iii 7; iv 3; v 3; xiv 3 (B, A missing); xvi 7, 8 (B not A); xix9 
(B not A); xx 13 (B not A); xxii 10; xxvi 19. 

* x 13 (BX, not A); xiii 14; xv 3 (A not BN), 15; xvi 6 (BA not &), 7 (% not 
BA), 26 (not Ps. xev 5); xxv 6 (B not A); xxvi a7; xxix a1. 

* vii t2; xix 10 (A not B); xxiv 6, 24; xxxii 26 (B mot A), 

* v 43 (Ezra, Nehemiah omits), 52 fer; ix 31 (B not A), 47 (B not A); 1 Esdras 
has, of course, been compared with the MT of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

* xxix g; xxxiv 27 (N*); xlvg(N%* AT); Ixviii ga; lxx r(B not RR); Ixxxiiij 
(N*) ; Ixxxviii 7(N*R); xe 2 (BY*N*R); xcvii 4(B*RT); cxiv 1 (&*, B wanting); 
cxli2 (ART). For this use by N* comp. Jb, i6; xlii 11; Si. xl a6; it also occurs 
in Prov. Is. 

* i 7 (BN, not AC nor Ps. cx ro); iii 5, 7, 19, 33; ¥ 21; vi 16 (B not RA); 
xv 29; xvi 1 (9) (BNA, not C), 1 (xv 33) (BNC, not A), 5, 20 (BR not AC); 
xvii 3 (A not BR), 15; xviii 22 (BN*, not 8**A), 23 (xix 3); xix 11 (14) (BM), 
14 (17); xxi 1,3; xxiv a1. 

" iia (ta conflated text); iva; v1a(N*); vita; viir7; viii 17,18; ix 11 (to); 
x 20 26; xi2,3; xiv 2(NAQT, om. B) 3 (N*AQ*T), 5 (NAQ*D), 27; xxiii 16 
(17); xxiv a1; xxv 10 (BNQ); xxvi 4 (5) (1); xxvii 1 (mot N*), 12 (B); xxxg 
(not Q™), 18, 30 (NAQ, not Q™); xxxi 1 (not B); xxxiii 5 (not O™), 6 (M*); 
xxxvi 15 (1Q™, not 4 K. xviii 30), 18 (not 4 K.), 20 (not Q™ 4 K., f omits); 
xxxvii 20 (not 4 K.), a2(not 4 K.); xxxviii 7 (not 4 K,), 20 (B), 20 (not I), 22 (B); 
xxxix 6 (not N* 4 K.); xl 27, 28, 31; xli 4, 14; xlil 10 (&*), 12, 19, 245 xliij 1; 
xliv 5 bss, 6 (B** NAQ), 6, 23 bis; xlv a1 (mot O™), 23 (24) (BR** AQ), 35 
Yeh not NQ); xlix 13; li 13; liv 13; V6 (M*"AQ*) ; lviii 8, 9, 11, 13; 
xi g ; Ixv 23, 


* ia (mot Q) ; iii 21 (1); iv 4; ix a0 (not A); xiv 10; xxvi 23 (NM); xxwil os; | 


xxviii 7 (&). 


ail 
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Jeremiah being divided between two translators is curiously confirmed 
by the fact that the instances of @eés for Yahweh in that book stop at 
the point in the book where he, for other reasons, divided it between 
the two. It would seem too that Isaiah was certainly one book at the 
tame the translation was made. 

Of the other books of the Bible little need be said under this head.. 
The following are the instances recorded :—Judges' one ; 2 K.* one; 
3 K.* three; 4 K.* one; 2 Esdr. (= Heb. Ezra) none; Neh. none 
(there are many cases in these books in which Yahweh is left out, and 
only the interpretative @eds is given); Jb.° three very doubtful cases, all 
tn the prologue or epilogue; Eccl. of course none; Minor Prophets‘ 
two ; Jer. latter half none; Dan. LXX, Th. none. 

I am inclined to think that, if the main basis of my theory is correct, 
‘we may here find a criterion for the dating of the Greek versions of the 
various books. That is to say, those in which @eés stands frequently 
for Yahweh would come before, and those in which the present text of 
the Hebrew is almost invariably followed would come after the settle- 
ment of the authorized Hebrew consonantal text. 

The Hexaplaric fragments do not help us much under this head. 
Aq. has one instance in Is. (viii 17) in agreement with the LXX. Sm. 
three instances, one in Jb. (xlii 9), where the LXX omits the Divine 
Name altogether; one in Ps. (lv 11), where Sm. stands alone; and 
one in Is. (lxi 10), where Sm. agrees with Th. against LXX 
and Aq. Theod., besides this last passage, has @eds in one other 
passage (2 K. xxiv 1) which is rather inexplicable, and the passage as 
compared with 1 Ch. xxi 1 is difficult of explanation in that regard also. 
To an anonymous translator the same use of @eds is assigned in Prov. 
i 7, but this is perhaps only a reference to a text followed by LXX (BR). 

It will be seen that, with one exception, all these passages come from 
the books, of which I have suggested that the translations into Greek 
were the earlier. 

(2) As supplemental to the above we may note the cases in which 

@cés corresponds to Mi. They are :—Minor Prophets’ ten times ; Is.° 
twice, but not certainly ; Jer.’ four times (two doubtful) ; Ezek.’ thirty- 


1 vi 34 (only in A which in this book is older than B). 

* xii 20 (the constant expression ol«os roi Geov). 

9 v7 (21); xx (xxi) 3; xxii 19 (only B). * ii a. 

5 i 6 (N*), 8 (A); xlii 11 (N°). © Hos. iii 1, Ma. ii 17. 

7 Am. iii 7, 8, 11; iv §; vii 1 (only B certainly), 4 (only A certainly once and 
Q™* once) ; viii 9 (AQ) ; ix 8; Ob.it; Zeph.i 7. 

® x 24 (N*); xxv 8 (only BN certainly). 

® ii 19, 22 (A); xxvi 10; xxvii 25 (only B certainly). 

” iv 14 (BQ); xx § (AQ), 36 (A), 47 (A); xxi7 (A), 28 (A); xxv 6 (A); 
xxviii a (A), 24 (A); xxix 3 (A), 8 (A), 16 (A); xxxii 31 (A); xxxvi 15 (A), 
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two times. It will be noticed from an examination of the citations from 
Ezekiel that there is a greater consensus of authority for this rendering 
in the third of the three sections of translation into which Mr Thackeray 
divides this book ; and that in the other two the rendering seems to be — 
due to the scribe of A or of some MS preceding A. The third section 
is, however, attributed by him to the same translator as the first. 

It is difficult to see, with the traditional oral rendering of the expres 
sion min ‘71% what other translation could have been given except a 
reduplication of Kvpus, which is indeed a constant variant of Kupws (3) 
@cés. I am inclined to think that the three chief variant readings of the 
Greek point to the following stages in the Hebrew text of Ezekiel:— 
(1) mn alone represented by Kips standing alone. To this ‘718 was 
inserted in the margin just as we have in the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus 
pw and y»Sy standing in the margin for bx. (2) ‘s7& taken from the 
margin and incorporated in the text mn’ ‘71%: this would correspond 
to the Greek Kijpcos Kyiptos. (3) mn st read DYN “IN with a come 
sponding Greek Kupwos (6) @eds. 

The Hexaplaric fragments do not carry the matter much farther. 
The three translators all follow the use corresponding to (3) of the 
above in Ps, Ixviii 7, Is. lii 4. In Is. ii 4 Aq., Sm. by rendering Dill 
§ @eés seem to point to a reading O'NdN MA instead of mm ‘1K. Sm. also 
follows (3) in Is, xxv 8, where Aq., Th. do not exist as does Theod. it 
Jer. xxxii 25. In Hb. iii rg the unusual ‘27% M7) is translated by the 
LXX and perhaps also by another translator Kvpios 6 @eds (pov). 

(3) The third list of cases is where Kvpuos 5 @eds stands for Yahweh. 
In Josh.' the expression occurs ten times ; in r K.* three times; 2 Ch 
twice ; 1 Esdr.* twice; Pss.* twice, both cases doubtful; Is.* twenty- 
three times; Jer.’ ten times. These figures are in very fair accord with 
those under the first heading: and correspond with the results of the 
investigation of the Pentateuch. In addition there is an ak 
number of instances (nine) in 3 K." 

32 (A), 33 (A); xiii 18 (BA), 19 (BA); xliv 6 (BA), 9, 12, 15, 27; xlv9 (BA) ® 
15, 18; xlvi 1, 16 (BQ); xlvii 13, 23; xlvili 29. 

‘irs; ii 10, 1a; vt; x 12(A); xxii 23, 34 (A, unless 3: is a dittograp!”” 
xxiii 1 (A), 15 (B); xxiv 19 (A). 

4 j 3, 20 (probably a reminiscence of v, 3); xv 25. * xxx 8; axxvi- 

* ix a9 (A), 52 (A but 4 x, 6.), * xlv 12 (NR*); Ixxxiii 13 (N°*RT)- 

* xxvi 12 (not Q); xxviii 13 (NAQT); xxxviii a2 (N*"AQ; not 4 K. xx &—, 
xli 17, 21; xlii 6, 8, 13, 21; xliii 1, 10, 14 (not I), 15; xliv 2; xlv & (not ¢ 
3 (not Q), 5 (not Q), 6 (not Q), 7 (not Q), 8(N*L), 11 (not Q); Ix 20 (K*) ; ixvi #’ 
: Note the special variants in &* as noted before. 

t'y 18; xi2t (A); xv 2 (A); xxiii 30 (NAQ, B omits), 37, 38 (BNA); xvi re 
(AQ); xxvii § (BNA); xxxiv 18 (N); xxxix 28 (BAQ). 

ty 5; vili 59, 60 (B); xi 10; xvii 1 («. d 0. raw Surdpeaw) 5 xviii 18, 24 ; xxi oF 
{u..0@. "IapatA) ; xxii 19 (A rdv x, @, 'lop.). 


~~ _ ili 
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The following are the remaining instances :—Judges’ one; Ruth? 
one; 2 K.* one; 4 K.‘ one; 2 Esdr.’ one; Jb. one; Minor Prophets’ 
thirteen or fourteen (in several cases connected with the use of zayro- 
xparwp); Ezek.® three ; Dan.® LXX, Th. one. 

The Hexaplaric fragments only furnish us with two instances :—Jer. 
v 22 and Dan. ix 14 (only as a v. 1.). 

The tendency of all these instances is to shew that the 6 @eds of the 
expression was an addition in imitation of the very frequent occurrence 
side by side with mm of the interpretative p‘nbx 

(4) The instances of Kvptos 5 @eds for M1. after ‘21 are limited to two 
books. One instance occurs in Am.” ; twenty-seven in Ezek." ; but all 
these latter only occur in one MS, and I need not repeat the explanation 
I have already given of the variations in usage which probably occurred 
both in Hebrew and Greek. It may just be noted that none of these 
instances occur in the third division of the Greek version according to 
Mr Thackeray. 

(s) I come now to the cases in which Kvpus stands for pnd, and it 
will be seen that these bulk much more largely than they did in the 
Pentateuch. Let me give the statistics first. Kvpws then stands for 

onde (in Josh. there are none); 1 K.'* eleven (ten) times; 1 Ch.” 
fifteen times; 2 Ch." thirty-one times; 1 Esdr." sixty times; Pss.* 


4 iii 28. ? iii 10 (B). ® xv 31. 
* xix 20 («. 6 0. raw duvdpeow: cf, 3 K. xvii 1). 
® viii 28 (A). * xxxix 31. 


7 Ho, vi 1; xiv 3; Am. iv 3 (AQ); v 8(AQ +46 wavroxpdrap); ix6(AQ+6 warr.), 
12 (A); Mi. iv 10; Jl. ii12; Jn. ii 3 (not N*) ; Na. iii g ; Zach. x 3,12; Ma. ii 16 
(A 1); iii 6. 

* xx 38 (A), 47 (A); xxxv 15 (not Q). 

® Da LXX, Th. ix 14 (AQ only in Th.). 10 ix g. 

12 xiv 6 (A) ; xx 30 (A); xxi 24 (A), 26 (A); xxii 3 (A), 19 (A); xxiii 22 (A), 
38 (A), 32 (A), 34 (A); xxiv 21 (A); xxvi 21 (A) ; xxviii 6 (A), 25 (A); xxxii 8 
(A), 32 (A); xxxiv 11 (A), 20 (A); xxxvi 3 (A), 37 (A) ; xxxvii 31 (A); xxxviii 10 
(A), 14 (A), 17 (A), 18 (A) ; xxxix 8 (A), 25 (A). 

13 if 35; iv 21 (A), 32 (B) (the passage is in confusion) ; v 2; vis; x 26; xi6 
(A omits) ; xiv 15 ; xxiii 14, 16; xxvi 8. 

18 xv 2 (A); xvi 1 (A), 6 (&) ; xvii 3, 25 (A) ; xxiv §; xxvi 20, 32 (B); xxviii 2, 
12, a1 (B); xxix 1, 7, 13, 17. 

% iv 19; V13 vi 40; xiii 12,15, 16; xv 1; xix 3; xx 7 (B), 29; xxiv 5, 13, 20; 
xxv 8 bis, 20, 34; XXVi5 fer, 7; xxvili 24; XXX 125 Xxxi 13, 313; xXxxii 29, 31; 
xxxiii 7 (A); xxxiv 9 (A), 32; xxxvi I9. 

8 i a5 bis, 26, 46, 49, 51, 523 ii 3, 5 bts, 6, 7; v 56 (B) ; vi 2 bss, §,12, 14, 18, 19, 
21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 32 bis; vii 7,15; viii 6, 9, 12, 13 dis, 15 (B), 45, 46 (A, B 
omits), 49 (B), 52, 53) 55: 57) 59, 60, 61, 64, 69 (B), 71, 75 (B) 76 (B); 76, 78 (A), 
79, 83, 89 (B), 90 dis; ix 13, 48 (B). 

6 liis (N*R), 7 (BN*R*) (by assimilation with Ps. 14] ; lv 2 (B), 5 (N*), 12 (N*); 
lxii r3 (N*R); Ixv 16 (BX*R); Ixvii 31 (N*), 33 (N*); Ixxii 28 (B); lxxvi 1; 
xxvii §9 (N*R). Only one of these is absolutely certain 

Rr2 
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twelve times (but most of them very uncertain); Prov.’ once [theres 
one very doubtful case in A of Eccl]; Is.* three (five) times; Je 
none. Josh. naturally accords with the Pentateuch where there are 9 


few instances; in it there are none. In the other historical books, — 


especially 1, 2 Chronicles and 1 Esdras the use of Kijpws for pv7dx may 


be taken to point to (1) a more Yahwistic edition of these books, which | 


would fall in with my theory; or (2) Kus is midrashic and points to 
the God of Israel under this special designation. It is noticeable as 
rather confirmatory of the first view that in some passages (e.g. Ezra 


vi 22, as compared with the previous verse) the words ‘the house of — 


God, the God of Israel’ would read much more naturally ‘the house 
of Yahweh, the God of Israel’. 


At any rate, we find the same use prevailing in Ecclesiasticus — 


Kipws represents D°T5x in eighteen (seventeen) passages in that book ‘ 
but to this I shall recur later. . 

In the other books of the Bible the figures stand as follows :-—Judges’ 
four times; 2 K.* seven; 3 K." five; 2 Esdr." (including Neh.) two 
doubtful cases; Jb.’ nine; Minor Prophets” once; Dan. LXX [it will 
be remembered that this is a midrashic version]™ four times. 

In the Hexapla, Aq. gives us two instances in the Pss,."; Th. one 
in 2 K." and one in the Pss.* The fact of there being in two passage 
out of three, as in so many other cases, different occurrences from thos 
in the LXX, rather strengthens my theory of two recensions, at least, of 
the Hebrew Bible. | 

(6) As in the Pentateuch, so in the whole of the rest of the LXX the 
use of Kvpuos (5) @eds for p'ndw is very limited. The cases are :—Josh.” 
two ; Judges two; 1 K." one; 3 K." three; 2 Ch." six ; 2 Esdr. three) 
Pss.™ our (only one certain); Minor Prophets™ seven ; Is. four ; Jen” 

1 iii # vii 30. 

a vii 133 xl 1 (N* as so often) ; Ixi ro (but not Aq. Sm. Th.) ; Lxii 3 (&*), & 

‘iii 20; ix 16; x 4, §, 13, 14, 16, 20,22, 24; xxxii 125 KXxill 5; xxxvi 22) 
xl 26, 27; xlii 1g; xlvi 14; li (%). 

8 vi 20 (A); vii 14 (A); viii 3; ix (57). 

* ij 27; vi 3, 7 (very doubtful), 12; vii a2; xv 24; xxiii 3 (A). 


1 fii 5, 11; iv 25; x 27; xii aa. * ix 6 (A); xxiii 1 ("> 
*i9 (BR); iio, 10; v 8 dis; xx 29; xxviii 23 (N°*%° AC); xxxii a; xx0t 
1” Ho, ix 8 (AQ). Mi ay ry; ix 8 
1! Ixxvi 2 (so LXX), Ixxxi 1, 3 xiv 16. M Ixxvi & 
8 xxii 16 (A); xxiv 27. 8 iv 23 (A); x 10 (A) 
7 yi 3 (A, B @e00 «vpiov), 18 viii 26; xviii 36; xxi 23 (A) 


” ix 8; xv 18; xvii 4; xx 12, 33; xxxiv 3. 

* jx g; xx 39 (A) ; xxiii 14 (but N* 66 ku), 

2 xiii g (N°*); xix 6 (NR); lv 13 (W%*); Ixxix 8. | 

%2 Ho, ii 23; Am. viii 14 (A); Mi, vi8; Jl ii 17 (A); Jn. iv 7 (AQ), 8 (AQ) 


g (AQ). : ~ 
@ xxv 9 (NI); li 20; lii 12 (RAQ)+ Ivii 21 (WAQ). ™ xxviii 5 (A 


i -l it 
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one ; Ezek.’ three; Dan. LXX* two (one); Th.® three. In x Esdr.‘ 
we have five. Only one doubtful instance occurs in the Hexapla from 
Aquila’. 

To complete our survey we must add that in x Esdr.* Kvpws stands 
by itself for mm + prnde in six passages. 

(7) I come now to two curious uses of Kvpsos—curious because they 
seem to me to exhibit a distinct relationship between the Greek versions 
of Job and Ecclesiasticus, as we shall see as we go on. 

It has often been noticed how in Job the names of God, El and 
Eloah, occur to the almost total exclusion of Yahweh, except in the 
account of Yahweh’s discourse. The last-mentioned name does indeed 
occur once’ but that is all. But to take the name Eloah first. If we 
examine the passages in the Hebrew in which this name occurs and 
then look at the LXX we shall see that in ten cases * there is no corre- 
sponding Divine Name in the Greek: in nine cases® we have @eds; 
whereas in twenty-two cases '® we have Kvpws. In Ecclus." we have 
two corresponding instances of Kupuos. 

(8) But this phenomenon is still more noticeable when we consider 
the use of Kvpws for 5x. This occurs forty-one times in Job (in every 
part of the book except the prologue and epilogue) ; and in Ecclus."* 
thirty-two (thirty-four) times; whilst in the whole of the rest of the 

LXX outside the Pentateuch we only have the following occurrences :— 
Josh."* once (so once in Pentateuch) ; Pss.'® seven times (only one quite 
certain) ; and Is. twice. In the Hexapla only one instance is quoted, 


3 viii 4; x 19 (A); xxxiv 31 (B*AQ, B® «. «. 3 0.). 


2 ix 15 (doubtful) ; x 12. * ix 17, 19 (A); x 12 (AQ). 
* v 67; vir; viig; viii 49 (A), 89 (A). ® Is. vii 13. 
* i 37, 453 Vv 68; viii 25, 70, 86 (B®A) ; ix 50. T xii 2. 


* ix 13; xii 4, 6; xxig; xxii 1, 26; xxiv 12; xxvii 10; xxxiii 12; xxxvi 2. 

® iii 23 (BNC); vi 8 (A) ; xxix 2, 4 (BR); XXXi 3; Xxxv10; xxxvii 15 (BNA); 
Xxxix 17, 32. veya Seay is also found in xxvii 3. 

% iii 33 (A); iv 9,17; Vv 17; vi8 (BNC), 9; x2; xi 5, 6,7; xv 8; xvi a1, 22; 
xix 6, 21,36; xxig; xxvii 8; xxix 4(N°*AC); xxxi6; xxxiii 26; xxxvii1g (C). 
wayroxparep occurs once (xxxvii 23). 

12 xxxli 13; xiv 33. 

3 v8; viii 3, 5, 13 (BR), 20; ix 2; xii6; xiii 7; xv 4, 13, 2g (BNA); xvi 12; 
xviii 21; xix 22; xxi 14, 22; xxii 2,17; xxiii 16; xxv 4; xxvii 2 (NAC), 9 
(AC), 11,133; xxxi 14, 23 (NAC, B omits), 28 ; xxxii 13; xxxiii 14; xxxiv 5, 10, 
12, 23) 37 5 XXXV 3,133 XXXVI 5; XXXVii 14; XXXVili 41; xl 4, 14. 

D iii 18; v 4 (cod. A, but C~, cf. supra and xliii §) ; vi 16 ; vii 4 (both A and C), 
29, 31; xi 32; xiv II; xvQ, 11; xvi 17, 26; xxxv 14; xxxii 31 (A), 22 (jrne in 
Marg.) ; XXxviii 1, 4,9, 143 xxxix 16, 33; xli 4; xlii 15,17; xliiig; xlvi 5 (&, 
BAC omit), 5 (%), 11, 16; xlvii §, 22; xlviii 3 (B&1), 20; xlix 3. 

™ iii 10 (A). 

® xv 1(BX°* ARV); lxxiii 8 (B); lxxxivg; cv a1 (N*); cxxxv 26 (N*A); 
cxxxviii 23 (ART). 16 x1 18; xlii 5. 


| 
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and that is from the Symmachus version of Job*. Can it be that Job — 


and Ecclus. were both translated by the same person, who being a devout 
Jew preferred to make it clear that the El or Eloah of these books was 
identical with Yahweh? Scarcely, I think ; for the whole style of the two 
translations is very dissimilar. It rather seems to point to some special 
school or place of translation where, in a conservative spirit, the names 
D& and mbx received their special Jewish appropriation, and the word 
Kvptos was used to denote that by those names the name m7 was 
really designated. 

Lastly, if we examine the Aramaic passages of the Old Testament we 
shall find Kvpws representing mids in 2 Esdr.* once; in Dan. LXX* six 
times ; whilst Kvpcos (6) @eds stands for the same word in 2 Esdr.‘ twice 
(but only in A); and in Dan. LXX* once. 

I proceed to sum up what I think may be the results arrived at with 
an approach to certainty as to the Greek translations of the Canonical 
Books outside the Pentateuch. 

1. Joshua goes with the Pentateuch. 

2. The larger number of the rest of the books can be divided into 
two groups, in one of which the variation in the translation of the 
Divine Names is much more noticeable and frequent than the other. 

In the first is included 1 K., 1, 2 Ch., 1 Esdr., Pss., Prov., Is, and 
more doubtfully Jer., or at any rate Jer. down to chapter xxviii. 

In the other group there fall Judges, 2, 3, 4 K., 2 Esdr, (including 
Neh.), the Minor Prophets (?), Jer. (perhaps the latter half), Dan. LXX; 
and Ezek. 

The dividing line between these two groups, if what I have advanced 
has any approach to truth about it, would be the settlement of the 
authorized consonantal Hebrew Text whenever that occurred. Before 
that the usage of the Divine Names varied in the different MSS, alter 
that the usage was stereotyped in one particular way. 

3. Ruth would go naturally in the Greek with Judges: Esthet 
Ecclesiastes and Canticles, for this purpose, have practically nothing 
be taken account of. 

4. There remains only the Greek Book of Job. This in its constatt 
use of Kuipwos for nds and 5x stands practically alone among the books 
the LXX. But it has a marked parallel in the Greek of Ecclesiasticts 
as compared with the Hebrew. It is curious to note that in both thes® 
books there has been claimed to exist a considerable number of 


1 viii 4. * vii 15 (B). 

* ii 18, 19, 20 (rod «, rod peyddov), 23, 37; iii gs (Syr. «.50.). It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Thackeray suspects a break in the LXX of Dan. at the end of 
chap. 3. 

“wi (A); vii ra (A). 3 iii ag. 
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Arabisms. It may be that something of this kind led the translators to 
use the term Kvpwus. At any rate the phenomena indicate that they 
must come from the same school of Jewish thought or translators. 
This source may be Palestinian, so far as this usage is concerned: in 
the case of the Greek Job the translator was probably a Hellenizer. 
This is shewn by his usage of Homeric and classical Greek words. The 
translator of Ecclesiasticus it should be remembered represents himself 
as the grandson of Jesus the son of Sirach, and as only a temporary 
sojourner in Egypt (see Prologue). 

In conclusion, I would say that, though I have done my best to make 
my statistics accurate, and I have no doubt that they are so in the main, 
my figures may require some slight modifications. So far as I am aware, 
no such an exhaustive analysis of the use of these Divine Names has 
ever before been attempted. 


H. A. REDPATH. 


THE CATACOMB OF COMMODILLA. 


Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Serie V: Notisie degli Scavi di 
Antichtta, 1905. 

To the student of Christian archaeology by far the most interesting 
of the discoveries recorded in this volume are those made in the 
excavations which in the course of the past two years have brought to 
light the central crypt or basilica of the Coemeterium Commodillae. The 
only text in which this catacomb is named is the following passage of 
the /ndex Coemeteriorum :—‘ Coemeterium Commodillae ad S. Felicem 
et Adauctum via Ostiensi.’ The indications furnished by these words 
and the mention of St Felix and St Adauctus immediately before St 
Paul in the Itineraries enabled Boldetti, in 1720, to locate the cemetery 
in the Via delle Sette Chiese, not far from S. Paolo fuori le Mura. 
Boldetti actually penetrated into the central crypt, and there saw a 
fresco in which St Felix and St Adauctus were represented, thus placing 
the identification of the catacomb beyond doubt. Unfortunately, the 
roof of the crypt collapsed eight days after Boldetti’s discovery, and the 
excavations were then dropped. Prof. Orazio Marucchi, the indefatig- 
able secretary of the Commissione di Archeologia Sacra, succeeded in 
procuring the resumption of the enterprise in 1904, and the result has 
been to bring to light the whole of the crypt entered by Boldetti and a 
portion of the catacomb of which it was the centre. 

The interest of the discovery rests in the light which it throws upon 
the latest phase in the history of the catacombs, and in the difficulties 
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which attend the interpretation of its sepulchral monuments, In the 
gested to Baron Kanzler the idea that here (and probably here alone) a 
burial. Moreover, the decoration of the crypt dates from the earlier 
part of the sixth century, and thus illustrates a phase in the developement 
of painting at Rome during the predominance of Byzantine influences 
which has left few monumental remains. In order to explain the nature 
of the finds it will be convenient to recapitulate briefly what is known 
of the two principal saints venerated in the Coemeterium Commodillae 
and of the history of their crypt. St Felix and St Adauctus belong to the 
number of the martyrs of Diocletian's persecution. When the first- 
named, who was a priest, was being led to execution, he was met by an 
official of the jiscus, who was converted to Christianity and shared in 
the martyrdom of St Felix. As his name was unknown he was called 
Adauctus, ‘eo quod sancti Felicis auctus sit ad coronam’. It would 
seem that the first works of importance by which the tomb of the 
inscription in their honour is preserved in the MS Collections, and runs 
as follows (according to Ihm’s text) -— 

O semel atque iterum vero de nomine Felix, 

Qui intemerata fide contempto principe mundi 

Confessus Christum caelestia regna petisti. 

O vere pretiosa fides, cognoscite, fratris 

Qua ad_caelum victor pariter properavit Adauctus. 

Presbyter his Verus Damaso rectore iubente 

Composuit tumulum sanctorum limina adornans. 

It is certain that this inscription found a place in the crypt, since in 
the Liber de locis SS. Martyrum the latter part of line five is quoted; # 
few fragments of the original (twenty-three letters in all) are : 
in the Vatican. Their significance was discerned by De Rossi, who 
inferred that they must have been discovered by Boldetti in 1720. We 
may then assume that the crypt in its present shape, and the broad 
stairway which gives access thereto, are the work of St Damasus. 

It appears, however, that under his immediate successor, St Siricius 
(385-398), important works of restoration were carried out by a certain 
Felix. We give the recently-discovered inscription, from which this 
inference is drawn, according to Marucchi’s restoration; but it will be 
seen that this is far from certain in its details, and leaves room for 
doubt on a point of primary importance ;— 

Hic famulos domini novia nunc bene templa reservant, 
Qui dulces animas solve[runt corpore iunctim, . 


_ ~~ = 
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Ut pariter possent viv[orum scandere sedes. 
Felicem tegit hic tum[ulus, qui maior in aula 
Occurrit gradib © sanc[tumque recondit Adauctum. 
Salvo Siricio papa r[enovata dicavit 

Martyrib © Felix p{[ro munere vota rependens. 


The decoration of the crypt, as we have it, is not however in the 
main the handiwork of Felix. We are informed in the Lider Pontificalts 
that John I (523-526) restored the cemetery of St Felix and St Adauctus, 
and the style of the paintings discovered leaves no doubt that they 
belong to this period. Before considering the nature and interpretation 
of the remains, however, it is necessary to observe that, beside St Felix 
and St Adauctus, two other martyrs were venerated in the Coemeterium 
Commodiliae. One of these was St Nemesius, to be distinguished from 
the martyr of the same name whose tomb was on the Via Latina. 
Marucchi has conjectured with much probability that his epitaph is 
contained in an elegiac inscription preserved in the Codex FPalatinus 
(De Rossi /ascr. Christ. II 102 29) :— 


Martyris haec Nemesi sedes per saecula floret, 
Serior ornatu, nobilior merito. 

Incultam pridem dubitatio longa reliquit, 
Sed tenuit virtus adseruitque fidem. 


The language of this inscription is certainly inapplicable to the more 
famous Nemesius of the Via Latina. The saint with whom we are here 
concerned is coupled with St Felix and St Adauctus in the Lider de locts 
SS. Martyrum and the Jtnerarium Malmesburiense, but in the 
Itinerary of Ejinsiedeln we read: Jude ad S. Felicem et Adauctum et 
Emeritam. Now the last-named saint appears in the Martyrologium 
Romanum under the date of Sept. 22, together with ‘S. Digna’, and 
both are said to have met with their martyrdom ‘sub Valeriano et 
Gallieno’. The juxtaposition of these names was naturally thought to 
be suspicious, as it seemed probable that one or both of them might 
have arisen from an adjective. The discovery of the Coemeterium 
Commodillae has confirmed the justice of these suspicions as far as 
regards St Digna, but there can be no question that St Emerita was an 
object of veneration in the crypt of St Felix and St Adauctus. 

On descending the stairway and turning sharp to the left the first 
monument of importance which meets us in the crypt (which is narrow 
and somewhat irregular in shape) is a tomb whose principal ornament 
is a painting of the sixth century, representing our Lord in the act of 
handing the keys to St Peter—the earliest example in painting of this 
rare subject. The figure of St Peter is balanced by that of St Paul, 
holding the volumes of his epistles. The symmetry of the composition 
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is maintained by the addition of two further figures on either side: 
Se Felix corresponds presumably with St Adanctus (the mscription & 
lost); while St Emerita is balanced, sof by St Digna, bat by & 
Stephen. On a strip of plaster of earlier date, below the fresco just 
described, we read the words SANCTO MARTYRI BENERABILL We 
have then here the tomb of a martyr; and it is most natural to 
conclude (with Marucchi) that St Nemesius was burned bere. But 
this, as we shall see, 1s not the only possibility. 

On the same wall is to be seen an interesting fresco, in very good 
preservation, which decorated the tomb of a lady named Turtura. The 
subject is the Blessed Virgin, richly attired with Byzantine jewellery, 
seated on a throne with the Divine Child on her knee, between 
St Felix and St Adauctus. The widow Turtura is likewise represented, 
and below is her epitaph, which is worth giving in full :-— 

Suscipe nunc lacrimas, mater, natique superstis 
Quas fundet gemitus laudibus ecce tuis. 
Post mortem patns servasti casta mariti 
Officium nato patris matrisque gerebas ; 
In subolis faciem vir tibi vint Obas. 
Turtura nomen abis, set turtur vera fuisti, 
Cui coniux moriens, non fuit alter amor. 
Unica materia est quo sumit femina laudem 
Quod te coniugio exhibuisse doces. 
Hic requiexcit in pace Turtura 
Que bisit pl m annus Ix. 
The fresco has already been published by Mgr Wilpert and is of cot- 
siderable importance as compared with the earlier series of paintings i 
St Maria Antiqua. 

The principal object of veneration in the crypt (as is shewn, :#/ 
alia, by the graffiti which surround it) was the tomb placed at the 
extremity furthest from the entrance. Now it seems probable that this 
monument contained three bodies ; for while two persons were buried, 
one above the other, in a forma excavated in the floor, there is also 4 
loculus in the back wall. Above this are the remains of a painting, 
which may be of the fourth century, representing St Felix and St Adauctus 
in adoration of the Monogram of Christ, and at the side was the 
fresco seen by Boldetti, who, it will be observed, read the inscription 
SCA MERITA. Ona pilaster beside the monument is a fresco represent- 
ing St Luke, which is dated by its inscription (sub tempora Constantine 
Augusto n. factum est) to the seventh century (668-685). Marucchi, 
therefore, proposes to recognize in this floor-tomb the resting-place of 
St Felix and St Adauctus, and in the /ocu/us that of St Emerita. Against 
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this it has been urged that the phrase occurrit gradtbus in the metrical 
inscription quoted above is more appropriate to the tomb at the bottom 
of the stairs near the doorway of the crypt ; and it is easy to restore 
the missing words so as to give a suitable sense, e. g. :— 
Felicem tegit hic tum[ulus, tegit alter Adauctum, 
Occurrit gradib(us) sanc[to qui in limine primus. 

But it is to be observed that the fragments of this inscription were 
discovered in a narrow gallery immediately to the left of the tomb, 
which is approached by a flight of steps: and the phrase used of 
St Felix and St Adauctus in the Zrder de locis SS. Martyrum—‘ Ambo 
requiescunt in uno loco. Ibi quoque et Nomeseus (sic) Martyr cum 
plurimis iacet ’—accords better with the hypothesis of a common tomb. 

With regard to the tomb of St Emerita doubt is also possible. Ina 
gallery which prolongs the crypt at the end opposite to the tomb just 
described is a large sepolcro a forno, i.e. a loculus whose direction is per- 
pendicular to that of the gallery. This must have been a tomb of some 
importance, since no less than four /ocu/# have been sacrificed in its 
construction and decoration. It is surmounted by a pediment painted 
in fresco representing St Emerita between St Felix and St Adauctus '. 
The painting is of the sixth century, but it is of course possible that it 
forms part of the restored decoration of a more ancient tomb, and 
Baron Kanzler, who discovered the fragment bearing the name of the 
saint, is of opinion that we have here the tomb of St Emerita herself. 
He sees a confirmation of this hypothesis in the fact that an inscription 
of the year A.D. 426 is known which mentions the purchase of a site 
for a tomb ante domna(m) Emerita(m) by two persons, Januariusand Britia, 
and there is in fact a loculus bisomus facing the tomb now in question. 
But this is of course no more than a coincidence; and since it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to suppose that any of the four /ocuds 
sacrificed to the sepolcro a forno can be the original tomb of the saint, 
we should be forced to have recourse to the hypothesis of a translation of 
her body in the sixth century, for which it would be difficult to find a 
satisfactory parallel. It is, however, worthy of note that a certain Leo, 
whose grafts are found beside the other historical tombs, has scratched 
his name on the fresco. It should also be said that Marucchi identifies 
the tomb of Januarius and Britia with a dsomus found in the floor 
immediately in front of the principal monument of the crypt and there- 
fore of the /ocu/us in which he supposes St Emerita to have been buried. 

It will be seen from this brief account that the discovery of the 
Coemetertum Commodiliae has raised problems of considerable impor- 
tance in relation to the later history of the catacombs. Nor is it the 


1 Beneath the figure of the latter is painted the phrase Cvivs NOMEN DEVS SCIT, in 
allusion to the legend of St Adauctus. 
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only case in which recent excavations in early Christian cemeterima, 
have yielded important results. Not only in Rome, but in Sicily (any 
Syracuse) and in Africa (at Hadrumetum) this branch of investigation 
has been pursued with success. An account of these discoveries must, 
however, be deferred to a future occasion. 

H. Stuart Jones. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE AARONITE PRIESTHOOD: 
A REPLY, 

Mr McNEILE’s temperate and courteous criticism of my article on 
the ‘Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood’, which appeared in the JouRNaL 
oF THEOLOGICAL StuD1Es for October 1905, deserved an earlier reply. 
Since my theory, however, presupposes the view that Deuteronomy is 
an exilic work, it seemed better that a reply to criticism upon the 
theory should appear simultaneously with an article upon the date of 
Deuteronomy. 

Certainly if any ‘bones’ can be found ‘which will not fit into the 
conjectural skeleton’, it must be frankly admitted that a new skeleton 
must be reconstructed ; but before attempting to do this it will be well 
to subject the alleged bones to a careful scrutiny, 

In the first place I would point out that Mr McNeile has inadvert- 

ently misrepresented a sentence of mine, the last half of which he 
quotes verbatim on p. 1. I did not place the original story of Aaron's 
calf at Horeb at all. Following Wellhausen, I regard the whole Horeb 
section as belonging to a later sérafum. Hence the tradition that 
Aaron made a golden calf, even if (as I admit to be probable) he is 
identical with the Aaron who is mentioned as the associate of Hur, 
does not locate the calf worship at Horeb. Indeed on p. 1661 
distinctly stated that the obvious place in which to look for the origin 
of the legend of Aaron’s calf is one of the sanctuaries which possessed 
golden calves. And since, in my opinion, the beginning of the icono- 
clastic movement (which is clearly implied in Exodus xxxii én ifs present 
Jorm) cannot be dated earlier than the end of the eighth century 2c, 
when Hezekiah broke up the brazen serpent, it is obvious that Exodus 
xxxii must have taken shape since that date. The essential elements 
in that chapter are that a calf was made, and that Aaron made it 
Details were probably still in a state of flux’. 

* The earliest tradition was probably altogether silent on the subject of Aaron's 
death, and moreover did not represent Caleb and Joshua as the only persons of the 
host that came out of Egypt who entered Canaan. Only fragments of the earliest 
tradition have come down to us. Hur evidently occupied a position of some 


importance in the oldest story, but for some reason Sea to us the compiler 
JE has excluded from his book the later history of hi 7 
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Mr McNeile goes on to ask, ‘Why did the writer of 1 Kings xii 26+33 
select Jeroboam I as the founder of the cult ?’ 

But surely if (as I believe) that writer, when he wrote, ‘had before 
him the full story of Exodus xxxii, and the reference to Moses’ anger in 
Deut. ix 12-21’, he could not have assigned the Bethel calf to Aaron ; 
for his sources stated that the calf which Aaron had made had been 
destroyed by Moses, and that Aaron himself had died before the 
conquest of Canaan. But since he knew that Bethel was the royal 
sanctuary of North Israel (Amos vii 13), he naturally would infer—and 
his inference may be perfectly correct—that the temple which was 
standing at Bethel in the days of Amos had been built by Jeroboam. 
It was notorious that the idol at Bethel was a calf. There is surely no 
difficulty, therefore, in supposing that the writer of 1 Kings xii 26-33 
believed that the cult of the calf had been suppressed from the time of 
Aaron, and refounded by Jeroboam. 

Mr McNeile finds it difficult to believe that a calf would have been 
assigned to Dan, unless that sanctuary had actually possessed such an 
idol. But the post-Deuteronomic author of 1 Kings xii 26-33 (who, if 
he is not the same as the compiler of the Book of Kings, writes from 
the same standpoint, and may, therefore, for practical purposes be 
identified with him) certainly knew very little of the ancient sanctuaries 
of North Israel. When he wrote, all the high places of that country 
had probably been desecrated. But the old phrase, ‘Dan to Beer- 
sheba’, would. of itself have been sufficient to convince him of the 
importance of Dan, and he would naturally conclude that what 
Jeroboam had done at the one sanctuary he would have done at the 
other also. It must be remembered that Dan was situated in a part of 
the land which for some two centuries had been in the hands of the 
heathen. 

Mr McNeile writes: ‘ There is not necessarily a difficulty in the fact 
that Aaron was unpunished for his sin, while 300 men were slain by 
Levites. There are many critics who hold that Exodus xxxii 25-29 is 
from another source than that of 1-6, 15-24.’ I certainly did not 
intend to imply that these passages are from the same hand; but the 
fact that the compiler placed them together is surely remarkable. If he 
had possessed any account of Aaron’s being punished for making the 
calf, he would surely not have excluded it from his book. It might 
have been supposed that the making of a calf would suggest a probable 
reason for the death of Aaron’. 


1 The statement in Deut. ix 20 may rest on some narrative originally contained 
in J, but it may be a mere inference of the Deuteronomist to account for the fact 
that, whereas (according to the ideas of his time) Jehovah must have been angry 
with Aaron, no punishment fell upon him. 
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Mr McNeile does not attempt to show by what right a king of Judah 
could carry on an iconoclastic campaign in a province. 
He apparently admits that the phrase ‘from Geba to Beersheba ' gives 
the éimits of the kingdom of Judak. In his view ‘the expression “ Geba 
to Beersheba” is used to shew how thoroughly the purging of Judah 
was carried out’. But surely it would be difficult to imagine a more 
thorough ‘ purging’ than that to which, according to 2 Kings xxiii 19, 
20, not only Bethel but also all the sanctuaries of the cities of Samaria 
were subjected! Moreover if the province of Samaria formed part of 
Josiah’s kingdom, why does Jeremiah regularly appeal to Jerusalem and 
Judah ? 

In his remarks on p. 4, Mr McNeile has misunderstood my conten- 
tion, He says, ‘If the acute antagonism between the Zadokites and 
Aaronites had existed for years before, would not the Levites have been 
called “the sons of Aaron”? If Deuteronomy in its original form did 
not mention Aaron, it must have been because it was written before the 
quarrel began.’ In Mr McNeile’s phraseology the term “Levites’ seems 
to be equivalent to ‘sons of Aaron’. I never dreamed of suggesting 
that Aaronites and Zadokites quarrelled before the days of Deutero- 
nomy. Why should the Aaronites at Bethel have quarrelled with the 
Zadokites at Jerusalem? or why should the Aaronites at Jerusalem 
have quarrelled with the Zadokites in Babylon? 

On the same page, by bringing together two quotations from different 
parts of my article, Mr McNeile understands me to ‘imply that the 
law of the single sanctuary was the intention of the compiler, or 
compilers, of /’. He has apparently overlooked the fact that on p. 169 
I wrote, ‘It must be remembered that the reformation under Josiah was 
not the outcome of a tendency that had suddenly arisen, Reforming 
ideas had been “in the air”, and gradually gaining force for more than a 
century.’ When, on p. 184, I used the phrase ‘the reforming party’ 
with reference to the legislation of J, the context shews clearly that I 
refer to the reforming party in the days of Manasseh, when, as far as we 
know, no one had dreamed of limiting worship to one sanctuary; 
whereas the words, ‘the intention of the original reformers’, on p. 161, 
were used when no mention had been made of any reformation other 
than Josiah’s, and therefore could only refer to the original leaders in 
the reformation which aimed at the limiting of worship to a single 
sanctuary. 

On p. 5, Mr McNeile writes, ‘Though the genealogy of Joshua in 
1 Chron. vi 13-15 may very possibly be an ‘unhistorical artificiality ’— 
as the genealogies of the Chronicler often a are—yet Seraiah and 
Jehozadak were both historical persons, and there is no direct evidence 
to shew that the former was not the father of the latter’. But to assert 
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that a genealogy is an unhistorical artificiality is not to deny that it 
contains any historical names. It certainly does not follow that 
because a genealogist has got historical names he must necessarily 
arrange them in their right order, or know their proper relation one to 
another. I do not doubt the historical reality of either Seraiah or 
Jehozadak. But the absence of ‘direct evidence’ against the state- 
ment that the former was the father of the latter is of little importance, 
when it is considered that this statement itself, as I shewed in my 
article, was an inevitable inference to one who, like the Chronicler, 
believed in the continuity of the priesthood, and knew that Seraiah had 
been priest at the Captivity, and that Jehozadak was the father of a 
priest who was supposed to have returned in the first year of Cyrus. 
Moreover if nothing but ‘direct evidence’ is to be admitted in historical 
criticism, all such criticism becomes impossible. 

I would point out that Wellhausen’s restoration of Zech. vi 9-15 is 
not as arbitrary as Mr McNeile seems to imply. Having regard to the 
assertion, utterly unintelligible in the Masoretic Text, that ‘the counsel 
of peace shall be between them both’, and the LXX reading ‘3°D'D for 
(ROP ~DY, as well as to the strong evidence of verse 14 that only one 
crown was originally mentioned, it is difficult to see any other possible 
way of amending the admittedly corrupt text. 

A few words as to Mr McNeile’s reconstruction. Whether Deutero- 
nomy xxxiii is an early northern poem or not may here be left an open 
question, but surely it is an altogether unwarrantable assumption to 
identify the subject of verse 8 with Moses. Obviously the Levites 
generally are here referred to. Because a ‘Levite or clergyman’ 
according to Judges xviii 30 was a descendant of Moses, it certainly 
cannot be inferred that all clergymen claimed a like descent. 

I am not sure that I quite understand to what Mr McNeile refers, 
when he says on p. 6, ‘ And signs perhaps survive till a late date in the 
similarity of the names in different branches of the family’. If he 
means signs of a tendency to trace all priestly families back to Moses, it 
would seem to follow that he regards Eleazar as having arisen from 
Eliezer, and Gershon from Gershom, or in other words that the 
genealogy of Aaron is an ‘unhistorical artificiality’, the names in it 
being to some extent suggested by names in the genealogy of Moses. 

That this is the case is indeed probable, but if it is admitted, it shews 
that nothing was really known as to the genealogy of the family of 
Aaron, and it is therefore impossible to say whether Eli was an 
Aaronite or a Mosaite. There is, therefore, no trustworthy evidence 
that the priests at Shiloh, Nob and Anathoth were Aaronites. Indeed 
if it were safe to infer from 1 Sam. ii 27 ff. that the family of Eli 
had been priests at the Exodus, having regard to the fact that in 
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the oldest stratum of the Pentateuch Moses is the sole priest, we should 
naturally conclude that Eli was descended from Moses. 

But it is probably a mistake to suppose that in the early days of the 
Hebrew Monarchy the actual descent of a priest went for anything. 
The chief sanctuaries probably had their own traditions as to the origin 
of their ritual. Thus, for example, Ophrah seems to have ascribed its 
ritual to the priest-king Gideon; and had not tradition related the 
destruction of Gideon’s family, it is not improbable that the priests at 
Ophrah would have been known as ‘sons of Gideon’. In like manner 
we may suppose that the Bethel ‘use’ was associated with Aaron. In 
a, new sanctuary, such as Micah’s, unless the ritual had been prescribed 
by some theophany, it was desirable, though not necessary, to have 
some one with a priestly training. 

Mr McNeile’s argument on p. 8 depends on the assumption that 
Josiah intended to admit priests from North Israel to the temple at 
Jerusalem. That there were images at most, if not all, the important 
sanctuaries of both Israel and Judah down to the end of the eighth 
century B.C, is extremely likely, and in North Israel, probably still later. 
But the priests whom Ezekiel has primarily in view are those of /udaean 
sanctuaries such as Beersheba (unless we adopt the improbable sup 
position that his polemic is directed against the amalgamation of 
worship of Judaea and Samaria, of which tidings had reached him in 
Babylon), and Mr McNeile brings forward no evidence to shew that 
these were Aaronites. Anathoth was not a ‘high place’, but a suburb 
of Jerusalem, and the priests who resided there were definitely com 
nected with the Zadokite priests at Jerusalem. 

It may be pointed out that, if, as Mr McNeile contends, 2 Kings mill 
is historical, there were mo priests left in North Israel, for Josiah put them 
all to death (2 Kings xxiii 19, 20). And even if the ‘all’ be not under 
stood au pied de Ja lettre, is it likely that the survivors of the barbarous 
massacre, which Josiah is said to have ordered, would have beet 
authorized by the same king to officiate in his temple at Jerusalem? 

R. H. KENNETT. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


Two valuable books, already familiar to readers of the JouRNAL, have 
lately come into my hands at Naples, and this circumstance leads me 
to put together a few observations which may be fitly registered under 
the above heading. 

In his commentary on Numbers at p, 155, Dr Buchanan Gray refers 
to a suggestion contained in an article of mine (/ewish Quarterly 
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Review x 669) to read poby for pby in ch. xiv 9. But if any merit 
attaches to this suggestion it is due entirely to Dr Neubauer, who put it 
forward in the Athenaeum of Feb. 28, 1885, p. 280. I think that when 
writing in the Jewish Quarterly Review x, I may have had in mind an 
imperfect recollection, or unconscious memory of his proposed emend- 
ation. Had my recollection been explicit I should, of course, have 
acknowledged the debt. So too as regards the vocalization of npby, 
for which Dr Gray refers to another paper of mine (Jewish Quarterly 
Review xi 259), I ought to have quoted that of the LXX, YaAzaaé, 
given by him at p. 399. Such oversights will happen to any man who 
reads widely without making written notes—a fault pardonable to an 
invalid. 

In the Jewish Quarterly Review for April 1905 (xvii p. 502, p. 503 ad 
fin. and p. 506 ad fin.), I have said my say about bxbya, and also as to 
the phrase of Gen. i 27, ponds nby3. Now I wish to raise three very 
doubtful questions. (1) Is there any relation between the traditional 
name of the inspired artist of the Cherubim and the phrase which 
describes the making of Man? (2) Is there any relation between the 
name of the Boeotian festivals! of the Great and Little Daedala—a word 
which is said to signify ‘wooden images’, and is no doubt formed by 
reduplication of the stem AaA- —and the Semitic by? Lastly, ¢f Greek 
Sa:SaA- = Hebrew Syby, is there any connexion between the Cretan 
AaiSados and the Biblical Sxbya? Or are these suggestive resemblances 
due to pure coincidence ? | 

Together with Dr Gray’s uméers, there reaches me Dr Driver’s 
commentary on Genesis, and I wish it could have been put into my 
hands at eighteen or twenty years of age. Yet I must enter a respectful 
protest against the strangely artificial interpretation which the writer has 
assigned to the language of Gen. 1 26, 27. I cannot think that we 
have any right to read into the text of the Old Testament such an 
abstraction as self-conscious reason, borrowed from the metaphysics of 
modern Germany. It would, for instance, be more apposite if we were 
discussing the Upanishads than it can be to the concrete and poetic 
imaginings of the Hebrew Scriptures. The five lines cited from Ovid 
at the foot of p. 16 are really much more to the point. Surely such 
expressions as nby and mis cannot naturally be applied to ra pn patyo- 
peva. They apply obviously and directly to the bodily semblance and 
uplifted countenance of man, and ody is mentioned in immediate juxta- 
position with the distinction of sex (i 27). Compare the expressions of 
2 Kings xvi ro, 1n'23Nn AN) Map Nw nx, and the repeated nan of 


1 Seyffert D. C. A. ed. Nettleship and Sandys, 1895. See Frazer Golden 
Bough sst ed. I 100; 3nd ed. I 235. 
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Deut. iv 15-18. Neither Bezaleel nor Daedalus, we may be sur, 
would have found a difficulty in the statement. May I plead for a 
reconsideration ? 

Grey Husert SKIPWIT#. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON COSMAS. 


V = Vat. Gr, 699 (s. vili-ix). L = Laur. Plut. ix cod. 28 (s. xi). 
S = Sinaiticus 1186 (s. xi), | 

In a former note on the text of Cosmas Indicopleustes printed in this 
JouRNAL (January 1905), I alluded to the untrustworthiness of Mont- | 
faucon’s edition, particularly as regards the biblical and patristic quote- 
tions. I gave, however, practically no illustration of his inexactness ia 
the latter, so I think it will not be considered superfluous to illustrate 
it more fully. The instances which follow are not intended as a complete 
collection of all the biblical quotations, but only as some of the worst 
instances of Montfaucon’s freedom. 

161 C éy yap e€ iypépais cvverédeoe, kai xatéravoer] dv yap tf yudpas 
drolycey 3 Geis tiv olpari nal-rip vie 09) Whether | 
kareravoey V LS. 

176-7 obros oipavod Kai ys Kupws Pia sok ovK dv xetpomoujrows vas 
Katouke, ode td yepov dvOpdimrwv Ocpareverat, rpordedperds rivos, aitis 
Sudois waot Cur Kal xvoyy Kal ra wavta, éroingé re éf évds alparos] vos] VLS 
read imdpywv Kijpwos and omit otk év xeiporonjrois .. « wavra and alparos. 

180 D rotwtros yap qpiv Grperev dpyuepers yevopevos| V LS have én 
dxaxos dyiavtos Kexwpurpévos ard Tav dpaprwAav Kal typdorepos THY 
ovpavaw after dpytepevs. 

200 D “Ey «iy: Kiipws ... mpooxurjoes is inserted by Montfaucon 
without the authority of the MSS. 

212 B vidy cx) V and S add xal cadéoets rd Gvopa abrov “Iwarvyy. 

221 B & dv Opiirou dvdoracis vexpiav elar}xOy ev 7H 79) Kal dvaxedahaut 
cavba Ta wdvra év TS Xpurta, ra Te ev 7 otpayG (rois obpavois LS) al ra 
ext ris vis ( 7H vi LS) VLS. 

245 C mpodirny tyiv dvarrioe Kipws 6 @eds tpav. aitrot dxovoerte. 
Kat 6 dvOpwios bs tay pi) dxovoy dra ay Nadijog  mpopirys éxetros ti 
A dvopari pov, éoobpevOjrerat %) Yui airy éx rod Aaod abris] wpodymy 
opty avarice mipios 5 Oeds dx riiv AbeApGy Spay Os tuk atrod dxoverbe 
xara wdvra, doa dy etry pos ipas. Eorrat 88 waca Yuxy Pres (<f roe LS) 
otk dxovoa (edoaxove L', clraxovce: L*S) rot mpodyrov éxeivou efoke 
OpevOncrerar & rob Aaot aris V LS, 


253A ti torw dvOpwros, Sri jprjoxy atrov, F vids dx6Gpanrov, on 








_ il 
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emoxéxry airdy; "HAdrrwcas atrov Bpayt re wap dyyéAous. 8dEy xal rysq 
dorepdvwoas atrov éwi ra. épya riéov xeipav cov, xwdyra trérafas troxdrw 
Tav xodav atrov.| ri éorw dvOpwros, rt pypvjony abrov; rovre irératey 
avr. VLS. 

257 A-B V LS omit dre ércivace ... rov @eot and otd2 rots per 
avrov, and read ws (4s S) rovs for xai rovs and eer for ééov Fv aire. 

D Otrds éorw 6 Yiés pov & @ yiddxnca] V LS instead of é 
@ 7vdexnoa read 6 dyamyros xai éxAereypévos. 

264 A “Qi pay yap Sdora: Adyos codias, érépy 82 riots ty rH aire Lvev- 
part, dAAw 8 yaplopara lapdrwv dy rH aire vevpart, Ap 52 evepyjpara 
Suvdpewv, GAA 82 xpopyreia, dAAy 52 Suaxpicas wvevpdrov, érépy 52 yévy 
yrwocay, dAw 8 dpunveta yAwoody. LIdvra 8 ratra évepye’] @ pev yap 
Sora Adyos codias, érépp rpopyreia (-ria V'*) érépw yon yAwooay, érépy 
8 épuyvela yAwooiy (érépp 58... yAwroww om. LS) érépy yxapicpara 
lnpdtwv, érépy Adyos ywarews, érépp wlores (-ys V') érépp evepyjpara 
Suvdpewy (-ws L) dAAw Staxpiors (-es L) xvevpdrwv. wdyra 8 radra (raira 
om. V), épy (pyotv V*) 7d év xai rd abré (om. V") xvetpa VLS, 

265 B Gre dvopiay oix éroince, ovd2 SdAov dy rH ordpars atrov. Kai 
Kvptos BovAcra: xaOapicas atrov ris wAryyis. ‘Eay 5065 wept dpaprias 
4} Yuy7 tpov, Gperar oréppa paxpdBrov, xai BovrAerat Kupuos ddercty dao 
rou wévov THs Yuxijs abrod, Seifa altro gos] V LS omit day 5069. . 
Yuxys abrod and read ovS2 eipéOy dddos and avrov dro rhs xAnyys. A few 
lines below they have 6 murrevwv éw airg ov 7. 

269 C xaiwddw. “Ex wepdrwv rorapov Aldorias oicover bvoiay por, 
Kai wddw déye. Xatpe spddpa, Osyarep Yusv, xypvoce, Otyarep ‘Iepov- 
caAdnp, evppaivoy xal xaratéprov éf dAns Kapdias, ov Ovyarep ‘IepoveaAyp. 
awepuethe Kipios ra ddianjpatd cov, Baceds Iopayd, Kipus & pécw cov] 
wadw A€yee Ore peractpepw éwi aois yhoocay eis yevedy adris Tov érixadei- 
oOa: wavras To dvopa Kupiov rod SovAevev attra tro (vyov éva éx reparwr 
sorapav Aiftorias otvover Ovciay pot. Kai wad A€ye. Xaipe odddpa, 
Osyarep ‘IepovocAnp, (Suv LS), ebppaivov nai xararéprov, biyarep 
“IepovoaAnp. smepreire Kiipros ra. ddixnpard cov AeAvrpworas ex xetpos €xOpov 
gov, Baorrets “IopanA, 6 Kupios &y péow cov V LS. 

Tov dvopudv, dv yudprocay év avrais| rev dvopiy... atrov VL. 

272 B "Expy Aos dvev yetpwr, nai eXdrruve 7d dotpaxoy, tov aSnpor, 
Tov xadxdv, Tov dpyupov, Tov xpvodv Kai] éruyby ABos dvev xepov xai 
érdragey rHv eixdva xal éyévero & AiGos doei (el S) dpos péya xai V LS. 

C épOace, xat rpoo7yxOy airo. Kai aire &660y 7 dpxy xai 7 rysy 
Kat 7 Bacwrela, kai mavres of Aaol, PvAai cai yAGoou aire Sovreicovew 
% t£ovola, cal rd Aowrd. eppyOy| EpOace. Kai airy €560n 4 TYsy Kai 4 
éfoveia xal ra Aowra Goa (om. LS) éppyjOy V LS. 
D Kai @joopar odpayida, dedri ot ypérra, A€yeaa Kipws 5 @eds] 
Kai @yjoopai oc (om. oc L) odpayida, Sr ot yperioduny, Ady. Kvpros 
Ss2 
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adeow Ta Aa@ trovwovpevos V L S. 

345 D wat wédw, Maprupet yap] «ai wepioodrepov (wepuro- V") in. 
xatadnAov éorw ei Kata THY SpowTyTa MeAyuredéx avioraras lepeds Erepor, 
Os ov Kara vopnov évroARs capxivns yéyover, AAG xara Sivaper Cuts dxore 
Avrov. jpaprupetrat yap V L S. 

348 A Spxw. xal wéduw. “Orov wpddpopos) Spy, twa bua B mpay 
parov dperabérun év ols (év ols om. L'S) dbivarov yevracBas Ocdv loxupit 
rapéedqow Exeper (Exoner LS) of navadvyberes Kpariioas six xpoemplt 
Uaxilos fy Sx Eyropar yor vs xs dona real Pela wa lan 
pevny eis TO €owrepov Tov KaTaTeracpmaros, Grov mpddponos V LS. 

352 Suvdwe, nal ra éfys. Elra radw. Toro] dvvape. omeiperas wap 
Yuxexov (-nx- V"), dyeiperac cOpa tvevpatixoy. l dott copa Yuyxoy dor 
kal Tvevpatixéy. ovTws Kal yéyparrat, éyévero 6 mpaTos avOpwros “Abap «it 
Yuyiv Cicav, 6 éryaros “Adap cis zveipa Lworowiv. dAX ob zparor To 
wveupatixoy GAAG Td Yvyixdv (~yx- V'), &retra 7d (om. 7d S) wrevpariady. 
ST  aeeres & 1 Ken Se ee 
olos 6 xouxds Towitroe Kal of yotxol, cai olos 6 érovpdros TowvToL Kal ob 
érovpdviat, Kai xabis épopécapev riv elxdva Tov youKod popécopey Kal Tir 
eixdva Tov érovpaviov. tovro V LS. 

365 D Kupiov, ipveire cat drepuodre atrov eis rods alévas. Evdoyers, 
ovpavol, rov Kvpuv, Kai atrés| Kupuv, eddoyeire otpavol roy Kijpwr, 
eciAoyeire dyyeAot Kiipiov tov Kupwov, ebdoyeire dara wdvra Ta érdvw Tow 
otpavoi (irepdvw tev ovpaveav LS) rév Kiépuov. xal abris V LS. 

400 B épyovra: nal AnpOjoera wdvra Ta ey 7G olkw cov, Kal boa éOyoat- 
pray ol marépes wou éus ris ijpépas Tavrys els BaBwAdva, xal oby trohe 
POjeeras jijpa & ewe Kiipws, Kai oi vioi cov, of ééedetorovras ix con, ots 


i 
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youjras, Axppera:, xal dcovra: ebvodxar dv rq olxe | Epxovrat, Adyee Kvpws, 
wai Arppovras (Aup- V") xdvra ra dv TH olkw cov, xai doa ovn7yayoy of 
mwarépes cov tus THs Hyépas ravrys els BaBvAava, xai ovdéy ob pH) évxararei- 
weow (-Acr V', xarakirwow LS). clrev 82 5 @eds Gre xal dxd Trav téxvwy 
gov, dy tyé s, Amppovrat xai rornrovew erdéovras tv rE otk V LS. 

409 A carevOjoovrat| xai of aorépes (-as V') rot ovpav0d recotvrat éi 
Thy yi is added by V LS. 

432 C BovAcra, xai ra. éts] BovAera: eis olxovoplay ray Kaipiv. xai 
avaxepadaiwow erovpaviwy Kai ériyeiwy. otrw yap Kal pvoripiwov tov 
OeAnparos Tov eov rovre eteive LS. 

437 B xarafalvovros eri rv yiqv. "45y 82 atre dyye\os dx’ otparei 
évoxvor a trov] xaraBaivovres eis tiw ynv. «ai od dyye\os Kupiov 
évurxvov avrov L S. 

Besides the patristic quotations mentioned in my former note, this 
passage from Gregory (416 D) supplies us with a good instance of 
Montfaucon’s untrustworthiness. After rapaxviwpev (rapaxtyope V) 
all three MSS have cbrw (clrwper S) 7d petLov Has avrovs Power Te 
Oeg. Kai obros ra Spo re (rav S) xpd abrod eécirey wept TOU OX paTOs, 
(xat add. S) mpioroy Kat Sevrepov pévoy xarax trac pa wal Ovo varriipior 
cixewy, xai wepi Taw ayyéAov os Kai airov Kai qov dy ry Tpwry KaTawerd- 
opare ert Ovtwv, érBupoivruy 82 dua. jpiv tv rg Sevrépp rapaxvyar, nor is 
there any conceivable reason for the omission, which looks suspiciously 
like a case of homoioteleuton omission. 


E. O. WINSTEDT. 


THE PRAYER Book PSALTER. 
(J.7.S. January 1906.) 
CORRECTIONS. 


P. 271 1. 13—dele ‘and another was issued in 1584’. 
Note on Ps. xxviii 9—/for ‘ May 1541’ read ‘1572". 
W.A, W. 
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REVIEWS 


CARDINAL RAMPOLLA’S MELANIA THE YOUNGER. 


Santa Melania Giuniore Senatrice Romana: Documents Contemporanei 
e Note. (Roma: Tipographia Vaticana, 1905.) 

Waite Nuntio in Madrid in 1884 Cardinal Rampolla examined 
a number of the Escurial MSS, and found among them a Latin Via 
Melaniae Junioris, presenting an evidently purer form of the Life than 
the Metaphrast’s Greek. He copied it, intending to edit it; but owing 
to the constant pressure of his public duties he was unable to do so, 
and in 1889 the Bollandists published the Vita from two inferior MSS 
(Analecta Bollandiana viii), Later on they discovered in a Barberini 
MS a Greek Vita, earlier than the Metaphrast’s ; this they printed in 
1903 (Anaé/. Boll. xxii). On being freed from the cares of statecraft 
and diplomacy on the accession of Pius X, Cardinal Rampolla returned 
to those studies that had been his first love and for which he had never 
lost his affection ; and he has produced a sumptuous and stately folio 
that probably contains all that can be known from extant materials con- 
cerning the younger Melania and the whole circle in which she moved. 
The central portion of the book contains the documents: (1) the Lati# 
Vita, critically edited from the seven known MSS ; it is a notably bettet 
text than that of the Bollandists, the Escurial MS being the best; (2) 
careful print of the Greek Vita from the Barberini MS, 
by an Italian translation; (3) the chapter of the Lausiac History o! 
Palladius devoted to the younger Melania, the critically reconstructed 
Cambridge text and the inferior (metaphrastic) text of Meursius being 
printed side by side, with the Latin version below. These documents 
occupy nearly a hundred pages. 

Besides this there is an Introduction and a number of Notes. The 
Introduction deals with Roman society in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
with the career of the younger Melania, and with the historical sources 
for her story. This last section raises some questions of textual criticism, 
which, as matter of detail and as calling (I think) for further considera- 
tion, had better be dealt with first of all. The chief of these questions con- 

cers the original language of the Vita ; was it Latinor Greek? Various 
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arguments in support of each view are considered, and it is concluded 
that the question cannot be decided with certainty ; still the verdict is 
given in favour of the Latin Vita. The crucial argument turns on 
a citation from the Lausiac History of Palladius, made in c. 1 of the 
Vita. The relevant texts are printed in the Introduction to my edition, 
p. xxxiili, The fact that the Latin is practically a literal translation of 
the piece of Palladius, whereas the Greek is considerably paraphrased, 
shows with certainty that the Latin Va is not a translation of the Greek 
Vita as contained in the Barberini MS. But when we examine the 
passage in the Greek Vita, we find that, in spite of the paraphrasing, it 
preserves a considerable element of Palladius’s actual phraseology. 
Thus :-— 


Palladius. 


Ei pév aipjoa: cvvoxuwOyval por 
KaTa TOY THS Twppoouvys ACyov, Kai 
Scomrorny oe olda xai xiprov THs duis 
{wis oporoyjow ce. 

cal povov Td copa pov erevle- 
pwoor, iva wAnpodopyow pov riv 
xara Ocdy érGupiay. 


Vita. 

Ei pey BovAa ... xara tov TIS 
cwhpooivys cuvoixicOyvai pot vopov, 
Kat Kupiy oe xai Seomrdrny ris oixeias 
lwijs éreypdopat. 

povoy To capa pov édevOépwoov 
.+- OUTw yap TANpOpopHow THY KaTa 
Geov pov érOupilay. 


It is evident that a retranslation of the Latin back into Greek could 
not have reproduced in this way the words of Palladius. The priority of 
the Latin could be maintained only by the hypothesis that the Greek 
translator recognized that the piece was taken from Palladius, and looked 
out the passage in a MS of the Lausiac History. Such an hypothesis 
would present little difficulty in regard to a biblical text; but in the 
present case it could be admitted only for most peremptory reasons, 
which do not exist. The phenomena of the case thus point clearly to 
the solution offered on p. xxxiv of my Introduction, viz. that the Vita 
was Originally written in Greek, but that the Barberini MS contains 
a rewritten and somewhat paraphrased text. Should a better MS not 
be forthcoming, the best that can be done towards the restoration of 
the primitive text would be a critically reconstructed edition of the 
Greek Vita by means of the Latin, by the same method that I was 
compelled to employ in certain chapters of the Lausiac History. 

On p. lv is a criticism of my text of the Lausiac History, which, 
though confined to the chapter on Melania the younger (61), virtually 
affects the entire book. The view is maintained that the text which 
I have edited (G), though a much better text than its metaphrastic rival 
(B), represented by Meursius’s edition, is an abridgement of the original 
text. This judgement is mainly based upon the Latin version, which 
is (properly) taken as a discriminant between the two Greek texts. But 


ay 
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the Latin version is here edited from some Vatican MSS presenting 
a text deteriorated by revision on the basis of a Greek MS of the 
metaphrastic type (see my Lausiac History i pp. 59-64; ii p. lxxvi). 
Had the pure form of the text, preserved in the Cassinese and Sessorian 
MSS, been printed, the difficulties and doubts felt by the Cardinal would 
not have presented themselves. 

_The Notes, forty-eight in number and filling 200 pages, are a veritable 
nmionument of erudition and indefatigable industry. Every imaginable 
question that could be raised concerning Melania is dealt with in the 
most painstaking and elaborate manner. Her pedigree and that of her 
husband are worked out in ten notes, culzatnating in two great genealo- 
gical tables. In the other notes all sorts of questions of archaeology, 
liturgy, history are discussed, so that the Notes are a mine of informa- 
tion for students of the fourth and fifth centuries. I was 
interested in the first Note, in which the chronology of the Lives of the 
two Melanias is dealt with—a subject I had briefly handled in my 
Pailladius. It was a satisfaction to find that in so difficult and delicate 
a piece of work,—how difficult and delicate only those know who have 
had occasion to scratch beneath the surface of received chronology,— 
the two chronological schemes agree on nearly all points; the chief 
difference is in the period assigned to the sojourn of Melania and Pinian 
in Africa, and here I had overlooked the statement of the Pfa that they 
spent seven years there before going to the Holy Land. 

The book is superbly printed by the Vatican Press, and is ornamented 
with four fine pages of facsimile reproductions of the MSS. 

That such a book should have been produced by one who for nearly 
twenty years had borne the burdens that now fall on a Cardinal Secretary 
of State, and Secretary of State under a master so active and exacting 
as Leo XIII, is certainly a phenomenon. For in this volume Cardinal 
Rampolla shews that on the common basis of scholarship and learning 
he can meet on equality professional scholars. If a general criticism 
had to be passed, it would be a regret that, owing to the enforced delay 
of twenty years in publication, the value of the original documents to be 
edited is not more proportionate to the quality of the work that has 
been bestowed upon them. 





E. C. Butter. 
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SOME COPTIC APOCRYPHA. 


Patrologia orientalis (R. Graffin et F. Nau). Tome II, Fase. 2. Les 
Apocryphes-Coptes. 1. Les Evangiles des douse Apédtres et de S. 
Barthélemy. Texte Copte édité et traduit par le Dr E. Revit- 
LOUT, Professeur et Conservateur au Louvre. (Paris, Firmin-Didot 
et Cie.) 


IN a recent number of this JouRNAL'I noticed some publications of 
Coptic Apocrypha by M. Pierre Lacau and M. Revillout. Since that 
time the first fasciculus of the complete edition promised by M. Revil- 
lout has appeared, and is now before me. 

I fear it will be found a disappointing production by other students, 
as well as by myself. It includes at once more and less than the work 
of M. Lacau. Of the existence of that work M. Revillout seems to me 
to shew no consciousness whatever. It may be that his book was in 
type some time ago and that M. Lacau’s is really more recent. Whether 
that is so or not, we miss in this fascicu/us a good deal that M. Lacau 
has given us. 

In my previous notice I said something of M. Revillout’s views 
about the fragments which he persists in uniting under the title of the 
Gospel of the Twelve Aposties, That the title, and the early date which 
he assigns to them, are both erroneous I cannot doubt: but it is a 
much more serious matter that this professedly complete collection of 
the fragments is not complete. I will give a list of the contents of the 
present publication, using the following symbols. R?= M. Revillout’s 
articles reprinted from the Revue Biblique of 1904: R* = the present 
work: L. = M. Lacau’s publication, Fragments d’ Apocryphes Coptes 
in Mémoires . . de I’ Institut Francais . . . du Caire, 1904: Rob. = 
Forbes Robinson Coptic Apocryphal Gospels. 

Fragment 1. New: translation in R' p. rr. 

2= Rob. p. 168. Completed by L. p. 105. 

3=L. p. 75, where it is rightly given as a fragment of one recension 

of the Apocalypse of Bartholomew. 

4= Rob. p. 176. 

Revillout omits at the end of this the fragment given by L. p. 108. 
This is an unacccountable and most unfortunate omission. 

5. New: translation in R’ p. 30. 

6=L, p. 33. 

7, 8, 9 are the Strassburg fragments published by Jacoby (Zin neues 

Evangelienfragment, 1900). 


3 J. T.S. vol. vi no. 24 p. 577. 
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10. New: translation in R’ p. 38. 

11. New: translation in R' p. 37. 

12=L. p. 34. But L. gives two recensions, R* only one. 

13. New: translation in R' p, 42: obviously does not refer to Ananiz, 
the martyr (as does no. 12), but to the Incredulity of Thomas, 

14. New. The appearance of Christ to the Virgin, which is assip) 
lated to the appearance to Mary Magdalene. The words of 
Christ here are largely an amplification of Volt me fangere. 

15=L., p. 19. 

16. New. A narrative of the Death, Funeral, and Assumption of the 
Virgin, which does not seem to be identical with any Coptic 
text hitherto published. It approaches most closely to the Latin 
text ascribed to Melito, often printed (e. g. Tischendorf, Apoa- 
dypses Apocryphae, p. 124). . 

46is, New. A short fragment paraphrasing John vii 8=11 and 
adding a detail or two. 

Of these it is clear that fragments 3, 7-9, 13, 16 are not rightly- 
placed with the rest. Those from Strassburg are of an entirely different 
complexion from the homiletic narratives, as I must call them, which 
constitute the larger part of the collection. No. 13 is certainly out of 
its order; nos. 3 and 16 come from different books altogether. Nor is 
it clear that the residuum once formed a single whole. 

M. Revillout proceeds to give us what he calls the ‘Gospel’, but 
what Dulaurier and Lacau with better reason call the Apocalypse 
(Revelation), of Bartholomew. His presentation of this is unaccount- 
ably defective: he omits what is given by Lacau on pp. 73-77, and 
what was printed many years ago by Dulaurier. 

In an appendix are given— 

1. A fragment about Judas=Lacau p. 34. 

2. A fragment of the Acts of Thomas answering to a portion of the 
Ethiopic version in Budge, Contendings of the pitts 
It is curious that M. Revillout should have imagined that 
could be part of a Gospel. 

Of the merits of the translation or of the Coptic text I am not 
qualified to judge. I will only note that M. Revillout does not follow 
the unliterary but rather useful plan adopted by most, of printing in his 
translation all the Greek words which occur in the Coptic text. 

That the book so far as it goes is interesting and convenient I freely | 
admit: but its incompleteness, and the limited knowledge of the field 
of apocryphal literature displayed by its editor, are both sad drawbacks to 
its usefulness. We must hope for better things from succeeding fascicel. 

M. R. James. 
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INDIA AND THE APOSTLE THOMAS. 


India and the Apostle Thomas. An Inquiry. With a Critical Analysis 
of the Acta Thomae. By A. E. MEDLyYCcorTT, Bishop of Tricomia. 
(London, D. Nutt, 1905.) [pp. xviii + 303: twelve plates and a 
map. | 

BisHop Meptycotr has put together a great deal of interesting 
information from various sources, tending to support the tradition of St 
Thomas's Indian apostolate and of his martyrdom at Mylapore. But 
the general impression left upon the reviewer’s mind is a confused one. 
We can follow the author with pleasure in his tracking of the Indian 
tradition through the mediaeval period, in his résumé of the present state 

of knowledge with regard to King Gondophares, and in his account of 

the removal of the Apostle’s relics to Edessa, Chios and Ortona. We 
must be grateful to him for his illustrations and condole with him on the 
misprint which describes the interesting sculptured tympanum at Semur 
as stained glass, while we admire his industry and sympathize with his 
championship of a very venerable and attractive story. But when we 
come to the appendix in which he analyses the Acts of Thomas and 
tries to sift out from the midst of ‘Gnostic’ accretions a residuum of true 
history, we cannot help feeling that he is undertaking a hopeless task. 

His theory of the Acts is that they not only contain names of historical 

personages (as King Gondophares), but that several of the episodes 

and the martyrdom are in the main true: and that the book has suffered 

extensively from Gnostic interpolation. ‘Fortunately’, he says on p. 291, 

‘a German scholar, who has made a special study of Gnostic writings, 

and is considered a great authority on the subject, von (sic) Carl 

Schmidt (Die alten Petrusakien, &c.) has arrived at the conclusion that 

of the Acts of Peter, Paul, John, Thomas, and Andrew, which in the 

time of Photius were attributed to Lucius (sc) Charinus, all, even those 
of Jobn, are by more or less orthodox Catholics: certainly none are of 

Gnostic origin. . . . It is satisfactory to find others coming to the views 

we hold.’ Dr Schmidt, I think, would be surprised and amused at 

the manner in which his theories are interpreted by the Bishop. 

A good deal of space is devoted to an examination of the Acts of 
Thecla, and here again the Bishop has contrived to leave on my mind 
an odd impression of his views as to the relation of the various versions. 
I do not find evidence that he realizes that the Coptic is a translation 
of a Greek text, of which, indeed, singularly little notice is taken, 
Gnostic interpolation is postulated in this case also, and the Pilgrimage 
of ‘Silvia’ is quoted as a ‘testimony to the authenticity of the Acta 
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Theclae’. It is also argued that the Acts of Thecla were incorporated 
bodily by the author of the Acts of Paul into his work. 

On p. 111 is a passage which shews the really misleading character of 
the whole investigation. ‘The lady pilgrim (of the Peregrinatio Sifviae) 
paid a... visit to the shrine of .. . St Thecla; and there. . . she read 
. .. the acts of her martyrdom. We need hardly remark that these would 
not be the distorted Gnostic edition that has come down to us, but a 
copy of the Acts accepted and recognized as catholic and genuine by 
the Christians of that age. The remark applies with equal force to the 
Acts of Thomas, which she records that she had read at his shrine. 
This offers clear proof that these were copies which had not been 
distorted and utilized for Gnostic purposes, as we find is the case with 
those that have come down to us.’ The Bishop's conclusions here would 
simply be met with flat contradiction. There is no evidence at all that 
the Acts either of Thecla or of Thomas which the pilgrim read differed 
in doctrinal complexion from those which we possess now and which the 
Bishop calls Gnostic. If they did so differ, it was because they had 
been revised in the Catholic interest. The assumption of later Church 
writers that Gnostics had tampered with originally orthodox writings runs 
directly counter to everything that can be gathered from the documents 
themselves, and is simply a falsification of history, It was mot an 
unnatural assumption for a writer of the fifth century; but any one who 
seeks to revive it now is doing very poor service to the cause of truth. 
And to say that the passage from the eregrinatio offers ‘ clear proof’ 
of any kind as to the character of the text of the Acts is nothing short 
of ridiculous. 

On p. r20 Heracleon’s denial that St Thomas was a martyr 6 
discussed, and dismissed on very insufficient grounds. 

Such Greek phrases as appear in the book contain more misprints 
than they should, and I seem to detect a propensity on the part of the 
author to make use of Latin versions of Greek documents : for example, 
the epitaph of Abercius is quoted in Latin. 

I cannot, in conclusion, accept this book as a successful critical 
study either of the Acts of Thomas or of the Indian tradition ; but it 
has interested me more than a little. 

M. R. JAMES. 
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